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INTRODUCTION 


Arjan van Dixhoorn and Susie Speakman Sutch 


Literary and learned societies 


Distinct vernacular literary cultures flourished in several separate Euro- 
pean urbanized regions and urban centres from the fourteenth through 
the seventeenth centuries. ‘These urban cultures were inspired by earlier 
traditions of vernacular literature in courtly circles and by the Latin 
world of Learning. The development of a vernacular literary life is 
evident in manuscripts and printed works, many of them religious or 
theological in nature, intended for vernacular audiences.' Vernacular 
literary culture is likewise apparent in the performances of drama 
and poetry at joyful urban festivities that celebrated a whole range of 
liturgical and secular events. In various highly interconnected Euro- 
pean regions, informal and formal companies dedicated to instituting 
and organizing vernacular literary culture sustained, and furthered, 
this development.? These late medieval and early modern companies 
specializing in literary culture were part of the European corporate 
tradition of the Middle Ages. ‘Though corporations such as craft guilds, 
religious, and other lay confraternities profoundly marked urban life 
in every European city, town and village and have generated much 
scholarly attention,’ strikingly most studies on the corporate tradition 
neglect these literary companies.' 


! See, for example, W. Crossgrove, “The Vernacularization of Science, Medicine, and 
‘Technology in Late Medieval Europe: Broadening Perspectives,” Early Science and Medicine 
5 (2000), 47-63. Also, G. Warnar, “Men of Letters. Medieval Dutch Literature and 
Learning,” in Unwersity, Council, City. Intellectual Culture on the Rhine (1300-1550). Acts of the 
XIIth International Colloquium of the Société Internationale pour P’Etude de la Philosophie Médiévale, 
ed. M. Hoenen, N. Germann, L. Cesalli (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), 221-246. 

? E. Fischer-Lichte, History of European Drama and Theatre (London: Routledge, 2002), 47-48. 

3 For the corporate tradition, see A. Black, Guilds and civil society in European political 
thought from the twelfih century to the present (London: Methuen, 1984). See also N. Terpstra, 
“The Politics of Ritual Kinship,” in The Politics of Ritual Kinship. Confraternities and Social 
Order in Early Modern Italy, ed. N. Terpstra (Gambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000), 3-4, and the contributions to this volume. 

* Important exceptions are A.-L. Van Bruaene, “In Principio Erat Verbum. Drama, 
Devotion, Reformation and Urban Association in the Low Countries,” in Early Modern 
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The first European corporate literary structures can be found in 
the late medieval world of the Occitan vernacular, in the northern 
francophone regions of Hainault, Picardy, Walloon-Flanders, as well 
as in Ile-de-France and Normandy. The first were established in Arras 
(as early as 1194?) and Valenciennes (1229),° and in London (late 
thirteenth century). Most likely inspired by the example of London's 
trading partner Arras, the London Puy only lasted until the first years 
of the fourteenth century. New institutions in Toulouse (1323), Douai 
(1330),° probably Paris (mid-thirteenth century)? Tournai, Lille, and 
Amiens (between 1380 and 1390) followed these early experiments." 
Significant regional clusters of literary sociability only developed from 
the fourteenth century onwards in Northern France and the franco- 
phone Netherlands, and in the fifteenth century in the Dutch-speaking 
Netherlands and Southern Germany. In fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
London, the Inns of Court sustained a literary culture comparable to 
that of the French Basoches.' Many of the companies specializing 
in literary culture also organized literary competitions. The culture of 
literary competition probably preceded the establishment of specialized 
literary companies. Fifteenth- and sixteenth-century urban communi- 
ties also held literary competitions when no such specialized structures 
were available." 

The wealth of literary events, institutions, and organizations of 
late medieval Europe needs more careful and comparative study. In 


Confraternities in Europe and the Americas: International and Interdisciplinary Perspectives, ed. 
Christopher Black and Pamela Gravestock (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 64-80, and 
D. Reid, “Piety, Poetry and Politics: Rouen’s Confraternity of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the French Wars of Religion,” in Early Modern Confraternities in Europe and the 
Americas: International and Interdisciplinary Perspectives, ed. Christopher Black and Pamela 
Gravestock (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 151—170. 

? The Confraternity of the Puy of Arras, first “Confrérie des jongleurs et bour- 
geois d’Arras,” seems to date back to at least 1194. G. Gros, Le poéte, la vierge et le prince 
du Puy: étude sur les Puys marials de la France du Nord du 14e siècle à la Renaissance (Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1992), 39-40. 

ê According to Gros, the first recorded Valenciennes contest was quasi-contemporary 
with the contest organized in Toulouse from 1323 onwards. See Gros, 37, 40-43. 

7 A. F Sutton, The mercery of London: trade, goods and people, 1130-1578 (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2005), 34, 67, 69-71. 

5 Gros, 45. 

? Gros, 47-48. 

10 Gros, 45, 50. 

! For the literary culture of the Inns of Court, see W. R. Prest, The Inns of Court 
under Elizabeth I and the Early Stuarts 1590-1640 (London: Longman, 1972), 153-167. 

? See the contribution on Spanish academies in this volume. 
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this volume, the focus is on the literary companies that emerged and 
spread in late medieval and early modern Western Europe. It treats 
the literary associations of Italy and Spain—the academies— but also 
the literary corporations of three highly interconnected, urbanized 
regions in Southern Germany, Northern and Southern France, and 
the South-Western and North-Western Netherlands. The flourishing 
of these organizations from the fifteenth century onwards coincided 
chronologically with the growth of performative literary culture and 
the so-called theatre state, the technological innovation of the prinüng 
press, the establishment of early humanist networks, and the growing 
impact of classical and humanist 1deas, concepts, and forms in ver- 
nacular culture. All these developments began or at least intensified 
from the mid-fifteenth century onwards.'? 

Until now scholars have largely ignored the fact that the emergence 
of several clusters of vernacular literary organizations intertwined in 
time and region with these other developments. The search for interplay 
between them might even seem rather preposterous. Except for the Ital- 
ian academies, the literary corporations of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries have been interpreted as remnants of a medieval, corporate, 
conservative past. Therefore, or so it seems, they have never been sys- 
tematically analyzed as related to those other fundamental innovations 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Italian academies, however, 
have been studied without reservation in the context of Humanism 
and the Renaissance. The first academies were established in Rome 
and Siena by the 1520s, only thirty years later than, for example, the 


3 The growing impact of urban performative literary culture after the mid-fifteenth 
century becomes evident from H. Kindermann, Das Theaterpublikum des Mittelalters 
(Salzburg: Otto Müller Verlag, 1980), especially, 56, 88, 100-119, 145-168, 221—243. 
See also G. Kipling, Enter the King. Theatre, Liturgy, and Ritual in the Medieval Civic Triumph 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998), 6; J. Koopmans, “Toneelgeschiedenis rond de grens. 
Drama in de Noord-Franse steden,” in Spel en spektakel. Middeleeuws toneel in de Lage 
Landen, ed. H. van Dyk and B. Ramakers (Amsterdam: Prometheus, 2001), 83-97; 
E. Lecuppre-Desjardin, La ville des ceremonies. Essai sur la communication politique dans les 
anciens Pays-Bas bourguignons (Turnhout: Brepols, 2004), 120, 131; K. Lavéant, “Théâtre 
et culture dramatique d'expression française dans les villes des Pays-Bas méridionaux 
(XV XVT siècles)’ (Ph.D. diss., Universiteit van Amsterdam, 2007), 46-47. For the 
theatre state, see especially P. Arnade, Realms of Ritual. Burgundian Ceremony and Civic 
Life in Late Medieval Ghent (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996). For the interplay of 
the printing press and performative media, see, for example, A. Briggs and P. Burke, 
A Social History of the Media. From Gutenberg to the Internet (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 
2002), 15-44, especially, 40—44. 
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first German guilds of the Meistersinger.'* Yet these academies became 
paradigmatic for Renaissance literary and intellectual sociability. The 
attraction of Renaissance Italy (and its institutions) caused earlier and 
contemporary transalpine literary structures to fall into oblivion, at least 
from the international and comparative perspective of those studying 
the innovations of Renaissance Europe. The present book questions 
the validity of this neglect. 


The Italian paradigm 


In 1786, a Children's Encyclopedia on the history of the Dutch province 
of Zeeland was published in Middelburg.? The anonymous author of 
this dialogue between a teacher and his pupil dedicated several pages 
to Middelburg’s rhetoricians (rederijkers) and chamber of rhetoric (rede- 
rykerskamer). ‘This chamber had been disbanded in or just after 1681, but 
evidently still had a strong reputation as a leux de memoire of Middelburg's 
literary past. In his reply to his pupil’s question, “who are the ‘Rederykers’ 
that have been mentioned before?" the ‘teacher’ explained: 


In the Netherlands from early times, ingenious minds came to the fore, 
who gathered in societies, and practiced the writing and performance 
of poetry and drama, of both serious and comical genres. Some believe 
them to be the successors of the ancient bards, who, as is well known, 
passed on the histories of their countries in lyrics and epic, from father 
to son. As this seems impossible to verify, it is very likely, though, that 
these companies were of the same age as the oldest academy in Europe, 
that is, the Académie des Jeux Floraux, established in 1324 in Toulouse, by 
a company of French poets. In 1356, this company adopted the name 
of College de Rhethorique, just as these kinds of societies in Flanders and 
Brabant were calling themselves chambers of rhetoric, though by Rhetoric 
we genuinely mean the Art of Eloquence. Likewise the poets were called 


14 On the origins of the first (formal) Italian academies, R. Samuels, “Benedetto 
Varchi, the Accademia degli Infiammati, and the Origins of the Italian Academic 
Movement,” Renaissance Quarterly 29 (1976), 599-634. 

5 Zeelands chronyck-almanach, voor "t jaar 1786, bevattende eene Beschryving der Provincie Kee- 
land, van deszelfs Opkomst tot op deezen tegenwoordigen Tyd, ten dienste der jeugd, gesteld in Vraagen 
en Antwoorden, voorzien met al het noodige, behoorende tot eenen almanach. Als mede veele Byzonder- 
heden, betrekking hebbende tot de provincie Zeeland (Middelburg: P. Gillissen en Zoon, 1786). 

16 “Welke zyn de Rederykers, waarvan hier vooren gewag gemaakt is?" Zeelands 
chronyck-almanach, 997. 
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‘Rhetrosijnen’ or ‘Rhetorykers,’ from which was later derived the Dutch 
name of *Rederykers.'" 


Thus, in this 1786 chronicle, the abolished Dutch-speaking chambers 
of rhetoric were compared to what the author considered to be the 
oldest academy of Europe, in this case a French institution. By then, 
however, Italy and the Italian academies instead of France had already 
become the most common point of reference for European literary 
institutions. In 1644, for example, Marcus Zuerius Boxhorn, a Leiden 
professor of Rhetoric compared the Dutch chambers of rhetoric and 
their activities to the “gatherings and activities" of the “cities and 
towns of the ingenious Italy.”!® His definition had much in common 
with the observation of the seventeenth-century Englishman John Ray 
visiting Italy: 


In most of the cities and towns there are academies or societies of vir- 
tuosi, who have at set times their meetings and exercises which are for 
the most part profusions of wit and rhetoric or discourses about moral 
subjects. ? 


Daniel Roche has shown how eighteenth-century French encyclope- 
dists believed the academic movement to be an Italian heritage, with 


17 “Van vroege tyden, hebben zig in Nederland eenige Vernuften opgedaan, die in 
Gezelschappen zaamen gevoegd, zig met Dichten en Vertoonen van Toneel-Speelen, 
zoo in het ernstige als boertige bezig hielden: Sommige zouden dezelve voor opvolgers 
der aloude Bardzangers, willen doen doorgaan, die gelyk men weet, de Geschiedenis- 
sen des Lands door Liedjes en Gezangen, van Vader tot Zoon deeden overgaan; doch 
hierin niets kunnende beslissen, is het hoogstwaarschynlyk, dat deeze Gezelschappen 
van eenen gelyken ouderdom zyn, met de oudste Akademie, in Europa, te weeten, de 
Academie des Jeux Floraux, welke in het Jaar 1324 te Toulouze, door een Gezelschap 
van Fransche Dichteren werd opgericht, en in het Jaar 1356 den naam van College de 
Rhétorique aannam, even gelyk dergelyke Genoodschappen in Vlaanderen en Braband 
zig Rhetoryk-Kamers noemden: alzoo de Dichtkunde zelve oulings hier te Lande, den 
naam van Kunst van Rhetoryke, droeg; schoon Rhetorica eigentlyk de Kunst van 
Welspreekenheid betekene. Ook werden de Dichters Rhetrosijnen, of Rhetorykers 
geheeten, waarvan men naderhand de naam van Rederykers gesmeed heeft,” <eelands 
chronyck-almanach, 997—999. 

18 “Soodanighe byeenkomsten en handelinghen noch heden ten daghe in alle steden 
van het vernufte Italien, by de edelste, voornaemste, ende sinrijckste inghesetenen 
waerghenomen werdende," M. Z. Boxhorn, Chronuck van Zeelandt eertydts beschreven door 
d’Heer Johan Reygersbergen, nu verbetert ende vermeerdert (Middelburg: Zacharias and Michiel 
Roman, 1644), 176. 

' Cited in P. Clark, British Clubs and Societies 1580-1800. The Origins of an Associational 
World (Oxford: Oxford university Press, 2001), 15. For a similar description in the Ency- 
clopédie, see D. Roche, Le siècle des lumieres en province. Académies et académiciens provinciaux, 
1680-1789 (Paris: Mouton, 1978), 151-160. 
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the Florentine Academy of Ficino, the Crusca, and the Cimento as 
the important moments in the history of the academies. This belief 
was still lacking in the Dutch and English descriptions cited here, and 
although Boxhorn explicitly referred to the Italian academies, he did 
not use the term ‘academy.’ From the eighteenth-century encyclopedists 
until the present day, the Italian academies in particular and the notion 
of ‘academy’ in general have been the main points of reference in 
the historiography of literary, artistic, and intellectual societies.” They 
also have become the paradigmatic model for comparative approaches 
in the study of literary and learned societies in different European 
countries." This paradigm seems to be at odds with more subtle 
perceptions prevailing in early modern Europe (at least) before 1650 
and, more importantly, with the genesis of these associations. Accord- 
ing to the Italian paradigm, the literary societies of Renaissance and 
Baroque Europe and the notion of ‘academy’ originated in humanist 
circles of fifteenth-century Italy.” In this teleological argument, infor- 
mal humanist academies of the fifteenth century became formalized 
Renaissance academies in the early sixteenth century. The concept of 
the academy then also inspired literary and learned societies in Spain, 
France, Germany, England, the Netherlands, and elsewhere. In the 
eighteenth century, ‘academies’ had become fashionable on many levels 
of European civil society.” 

The problem with this well-established paradigm is that it neglects 
the older medieval history of literary association in which France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands instead of Italy might well serve as a 
point of reference. These types of literary associations have not been 
taken into consideration in the pedigree of the so-called ‘academic’ 


2 See, for example, E. A. Yates, “The Italian Academies,” in E. A. Yates, Renaissance 
and reform: the Italian contribution (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983), 6-29; the 
contributions in D. S. Chambers and E. Quiviger, eds., Italian academies of the sixteenth 
century (London: The Warburg Institute, 1995); also K. Garber and H. Wismann, eds., 
Europäische Sozietdtsbewegung und demokratische Tradition: die europäischen Akademien der Frühen 
Neuzeit zwischen Frührenaissance und Spätaufklärung (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1996). 

?! See Chambers and Quiviger, and Garber and Wismann, passim. 

? See J. Hankins, “The Myth of the Platonic Academy of Florence,” Renaissance 
Quarterly 44, no. 3 (1991), 429—475, for the confusion over the meaning of the term 
‘academy’ in historiography. 

?5 The traditional genealogy is perfectly summarized in Yates, passim, and recently 
in Clark, 14-19. 
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movement of early modern Europe.?* What has escaped scholarly notice 
with regard to these older organizations 1s that different terminologies 
used to identify their structures and different, national, historiographical 
traditions could very well conceal all kinds of similarities, even with 
the Italian academies. It is arguable that the neglect of these older 
literary societies also stems from the established preconception that 
the academic movement was a product of Renaissance culture, which 
naturally had an Italian origin too. Consequently, the movement is sup- 
posed to be rooted in Renaissance Italy alone, instead of in older, late 
medieval literary cultures. ‘Thus, the Italian paradigm does not take into 
account the flourishing of these older traditions of literary association. 
Likewise, it does not answer exactly how the formal academies of the 
sixteenth century, as products of vernacular culture, originated from 
informal humanist circles that belonged to fifteenth-century learned 
Latin culture. 

In the 1520s, the founders of the first Italian academies might well 
have found inspiration in cultural associations developed in corporate 
and festive culture, in Italy or other parts of Europe, as well as in 
humanist learned circles. The European cities and regions mentioned 
above already had thriving cultures of literary societies. These societ- 
ies had been established well before the Italian academies, sometimes 
one or two centuries earlier. They flourished in the advanced urban 
belt of Western Europe (running from the Netherlands to Italy), where 
interurban and intraregional economic, cultural, and intellectual ties 
were numerous. Through their merchant communities abroad (espe- 
cially in fifteenth-century Bruges and sixteenth-century Antwerp) and 
the foreign merchants, students, painters and musicians at home, 
Italian townspeople had many ways to access information on cultural 
developments elsewhere. However, the supposedly medieval nature of 
these earlier associations has impeded their inclusion in the history 


** Clark, 13-14, refers to the contribution of confraternities to the festive life of 
Mediterranean Europe (and, it should be added, in the rest of Europe as well), and 
also mentions the literary fraternities of the Low Countries, but still makes a clear 
distinction between these associations and the “secular academies” of Renaissance 
Italy. Guthmiiller, however, assumes that the Venetian Compagnie della Calza, associa- 
tions of young noblemen for the organization of theatrical productions and plays, are 
archetypes of the later academies. See B. Güthmüller, “Die Akademiebewegung im 
Cinquecento," in Europäische Sozietütsbewegung und demokratische Tradition: die europäischen 
Akademien der Frühen Neuzeit zwischen Frührenaissance und Spätaufklärung, ed. K. Garber and 
H. Wismann (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1996), 245. 
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of the academic movement as well as in the discussion of its origins. 
Modern scholarship favours monogenesis over polygenesis in explain- 
ing the development of a European academic movement.” Unlike the 
societies of the Italian paradigm, scholars consider these older societies 
as part of a pre-Renaissance, typically local, or regional culture, not as 
a phenomenon of an interconnected European sphere. Although the 
literature of these institutions has received quite some attention, the 
organizations themselves, their members, activities, and involvement 
in local culture have not. Indeed professional social and cultural his- 
torians have not been interested in these institutions; their social and 
institutional historiography has therefore remained local and antiquar- 
ian in nature. 

The two volumes published by Klaus Garber and Heinz Wismann 
in 1996 illustrate the traditional historiographical approach to the 
academic movement of early modern Europe very well. Whilst all 
contributions to this book are in line with the Italian paradigm, they 
study national ‘branches’ of the academic movement as discrete units, 
thereby avoiding systematic comparison. Both volumes therefore offer 
rich overviews of distinct types of cultural associations and historio- 
graphical approaches. However, they lack a systematic survey of overall 
trends, developments, and intraregional interaction throughout the early 
modern period. In addition, not surprisingly, these proceedings of an 
international conference held in 1992 neglect altogether the guilds of 
Meistersinger, chambers of rhetoric, confraternities of the Puy, and 
other literary associations that are always associated with the Middle 
Ages. This collection of articles edited by Garber and Wismann affirms 
the predominance of the Italian paradigm in the history of the Euro- 
pean academic movement. In line with this tradition, the informal Italian 
‘academies’ of the fifteenth century have been included, although they 
are quite unlike their formalized successors." Significantly, the formal 


? See Garber and Wismann, and the contributions to this volume. 

2 Garber and Wismann, passim. For a summary of the consensus, see also O. Peder- 
son, “Tradition and Innovation," in A History of the Unwersity in Europe. Volume II. Um- 
versities in Early Modern Europe (1500-1800), ed. H. De Ridder-Symoens (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), 480—488. 

7 M. Lentzen, “Die humanistische Akademiebewegung des Quattrocento und die 
Accademia Platonica in Florenz," in Europäische Sozielätsbewegung und demokratische Tradi- 
tion: die europäischen Akademien der Frühen Neuzeit zwischen Frührenaissance und Spätaufklärung, 
ed. K. Garber and H. Wismann (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1996), 190, represents the 
traditional genealogy. 
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associations that were contemporary with and might be comparable 
to the Italian academies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
have been excluded.” Thus, this collection suggests rather than studies 
a continuum between early informal circles (without providing much 
evidence) indicated by the generic term of ‘academy’ and the scholarly 
and learned societies of the later seventeenth century that the individual 
authors assume related in origin.” 

Furthermore, the study of the history of literary, artistic, and scholarly 
societies in Europe between 1300 and 1650 not only requires answer- 
ing the question of their origin and genealogy, it also, and equally 
importantly, necessitates clarifying the dynamics of their organizational 
structures, aims, intended and unintended functions and roles in their 
specific settings of action. By assuming a priori that, being novel and 
unique, the Italian academies were the origin of a tradition of formal- 
ized and institutionalized cultural associations rather than the product of 
local or distant previous medieval traditions, present-day historiography 
sets them apart from a wider contemporary European context. ‘This 
assumption is a priori since large-scale, systematic and comparative sur- 
veys of European literary, artistic, and scholarly societies prior to and 
contemporary with the Italian academies have not been undertaken. 
Only such an approach, however, can bring to light what actually 
made the Italian contribution outstanding, if indeed it was as unique 
as historians suggest. T'he undertaking of this volume is to present the 
first results of such a comparative survey. 


Towards a systematic and comparative approach 


The present book is the result of two workshops aimed at the discus- 
sion of the differences and resemblances between several regional types 


?* See Guthmüller, 239. According to him, the sixteenth-century Italian academies 
were unique in Europe. W. M. Mijnhardt, “Die Etablierung eines gebildeten Publikums 
und sein Bündnis mit den kulturellen und politischen Bewegungen in den Niederlanden 
zur Zeit der Französischen Revolution,” in Europäische Sozietütsbewegung und demokratische 
Tradition: die europäischen Akademien der Frühen Neuzeit zwischen Frührenaissance und Spätauf- 
klärung, ed. K. Garber and H. Wismann (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1996), 899-900, however, 
assumes that the chambers of rhetoric of the Netherlands were comparable to the 
Italian academies of the sixteenth century. Neither Guthmüller nor Mijnhardt provide 
any evidence for these claims. 

? Cf. Hankins, passim. 
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of literary and learned associations in early modern and late medieval 
Europe, and their possible interplay.” The first meeting focused on the 
Dutch-speaking Netherlands, Germany, and Italy. Participants agreed 
that the development of a common framework for research was the 
prerequisite for a better understanding of the early history of European 
literary and learned societies. Such a common framework of themes, 
terminologies, and research questions was intended help neutralize dis- 
tinctions among types of societies that resulted from research traditions 
rather than from contemporary sources. Only by starting from such 
a common ground and by leaving national, regional, and disciplinary 
particularities aside, did it seem possible to begin comparing several 
associational models of literary and learned life in early modern Europe. 
These conclusions resulted in the construction of a questionnaire that 
all participants of the second meeting in Rome filled out and upon 
which they based their papers.” This meeting also included cases from 
Spain, France, and the francophone Netherlands, which meant that the 
major regions from the European urban belt were now covered. Other 
European regions such as the British Isles, Scandinavia, or Eastern 
Europe have not been included, mostly because no comparable types 
of associations were found for the period covered by this book in the 
available literature.?? 

The first question this book sets out to explore is whether we should 
consider the distinct late medieval and early modern European models 
of literary and learned societies (between 1400 and 1650) to be part 
of a Europe-wide movement. Did similar kinds of social and cultural 
factors or even direct interplay produce comparable modes of asso- 
ciation in distinct regions and contexts? In other words, can we find 


30 Catrien Santing (University of Groningen), with support from the Academia 
Belgica, organized the first meeting held at the Royal Dutch Institute (KNIR) in Rome 
in 2003. The Research Foundation-Flanders (FWO-Vlaanderen), with the support of 
the Royal Dutch Institute, funded the second meeting, held in Rome in 2006 at the 
Academia Belgica. The Department of Early Modern History of Ghent University 
supported both meetings. 

3! For this questionnaire, see appendix A. 

?? Literary institutions from England such as the London Puy and the Inns of Court 
could not be included in this volume. They should, however, be considered in a general 
overview, and in any comparative history of literary institutions of late medieval and 
early modern Europe. For the literary culture of the Inns of Court, see Prest, 153-167. 
For organized literary culture in late medieval and early modern England from the late 
sixteenth century onwards, see also C. J. Summers and T. L. Pebworth, Literary Circles 
and Cultural Communities in Renaissance England (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
2000) and Clark, 1-59, especially, 46-49. 
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such cohesion in the formalization process of literary and learned life 
in different European contexts that we should study it as one historical 
phenomenon, manifested in different local and regional modes? Or, 
conversely, should we agree with the implicit consensus of present-day 
historiography that these associations, despite coincidental synchronici- 
ties, were fundamentally different, or had no relations whatsoever? 

'The second question that requires investigation 1s to what extent late 
medieval and early modern literary and learned societies can be linked 
to the later academic movement and, related to this question, to what 
extent they can be included in our understanding of the world of early 
modern Learning, represented in the Republic of Letters? These are 
important questions to address, since the Italian academies and their 
alleged successors, the modern academies and scholarly societies, are 
reputed institutions of the Republic of Letters. Present-day scholar- 
ship holds that famous examples make a genealogical line, from the 
informal and formal academies of Florence (1450s, 1540s) and Rome 
(1470s, 1600s) to the Académie Frangaise (1635), and the Royal Society 
(1662).%8 

This book aims at bridging the gap in the study of literary and 
learned societies that exists between the perspectives of the history of 
science, literature, music, and the visual arts, and social and cultural 
history. These disciplines all study (aspects of) literary and learned 
societies for different reasons and from different angles. Research is 
highly specialized and remains divided among many perspectives and 
traditions that are hardly ever integrated systematically and analytically. 
With this book, we aim at developing a framework that integrates the 
results from various research traditions and disciplines (literary and art 
history, social and cultural history, and intellectual history), as well as 
actual regional differences. ‘This approach should stimulate more system- 
atic and coherent studies of the early literary and learned societies of 
Europe. We expect that such an approach will eventually bring about 
a synthesis of the genesis and early developments of these societies, 
their role in the institutionalization of lettered, learned and scholarly 
life and its structural integration into civil society. 


33 See Yates, passim; Clark, 14-15. 
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The Reach of the Republic of Letters 


From the fifteenth century onwards, the notion of the Republic of Letters 
described the international cooperation of early modern humanist schol- 
ars devoted to acquiring and transmitting Learning,.** The international 
networks of men of letters were knitted together by correspondence 
and publications, and by travelling scholars. Latin was the lingua franca 
of this world of Learning.? Becoming a ‘member’ of the core network 
of the Republic of Letters, or so the traditional view holds, was the 
privilege of men and women of (Latin) Learning, and a select group 
of their patrons. According to Hans Bots and Francoise Waquet the 
networks of the Republic of Letters had their geographical centres 
(regions or cities with extraordinary scholarly activity) and local meeting 
places: printing shops, salons, museums, libraries, schools, universities, 
and, academies. Members of the Republic of Letters gravitated towards 
scholars of reputation at the centre of the web, maintaining numerous 
contacts and correspondences.” Between centre and margin, regional 
and local circles often revolved around less renowned scholars who 
were, directly or indirectly, in touch with those distinguished human- 
ists." However, from the fourteenth century onwards, works, ideas, and 
concepts from the world of Learning increasingly reached vernacular 
audiences.” The problem that the development of local and regional 
worlds of vernacular Learning and men of vernacular letters poses 


3 H Bots and E Waquet, La République des Lettres (Paris: Belin, 1997), 11-27. 

3 See, for example, P. Burke, Languages and Communities in Early Modern Europe (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 43-60. 

?* Bots and Waquet, 63-141. The classic study on the role of scholarly societies in 
the world of Learning is M. Ornstein, The Role of Scientific Societies in the Seventeenth Century 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1928; reprint New York: Arno Press, 1975). 
According to Ornstein, Italy was the first to have organized scientific academies such 
as the short-lived Accademia Del Cimento in Florence (1657-67). Ornstein accepts 
the idea of the literary academies of sixteenth-century Italy being the models for the 
scientific societies of the seventeenth century, but, at the same time, distinguishes strictly 
between "scientific" and "literary" societies. See Ornstein, 73-74. 

?' For such a range of central to marginal positions in local humanist networks, see 
for example, for fifteenth-century Venice, M. L. King, Venetian Humanism in an Age of 
Patrician Dominance (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), 255-314. See also, 
for the Northern Netherlands, K. Goudriaan, “The Gouda Circle of Humanists,” in 
Education and Learning in the Netherlands 1400-1600. Essays in honour of Hilde de Ridder- 
Symoens, ed. K. Goudriaan, J. van Moolenbrock and A. Tervoort (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 
2004), 155-178. 

38 See, for example, Burke, Language and Communities, 76-88. 
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to the definition of the international community of Learning is often 
neglected.” 

Usually, the link between literary and learned associations and the 
Republic of Letters is approached from a starting point that privileges 
Latin Learning and the famous minds and institutions that still dominate 
our understanding of the international world of Learning." However, 
in this volume our attention turns to the (local) voices of the numerous 
minor scholars, writers, and performers who actively participated in late 
medieval and early modern vernacular literary culture, a culture that 
was at least as much dominated by performative media, as by the print 
medium. Traditionally, these men of vernacular letters would not be 
considered ‘members’ of the Republic of Letters, and the same is true 
for the literary and learned institutions (most of them also thoroughly 
imbedded in performative culture) studied in this volume." One of 
the questions this volume raises, but will not be able to answer thor- 
oughly however, is whether those minor voices, their institutions, and 
vernacular media can be considered part of the Republic of Letters. 
In other words, how far did the networks of the Republic of Letters 
reach into the vernacular literary world, and especially into the institu- 
tions studied here? Was there any kind of direct personal interplay or 
indirect cultural exchange between core and/or marginal networks of 
the Republic of Letters? Or, perhaps equally important, did the ideals 
and social, cultural and intellectual practices of the world of Learning 
and the Republic of Letters appeal to vernacular audiences who were 
associating in literary societies? Did they aspire to belong to the world 
of Learning, and if so, were they accepted as such by contemporaries 
and by leading members of the Republic of Letters? 

One way of associating with the world of Learning was by defining 
one's literary activities and aspirations with references to the Liberal 
Arts (artes liberales), the higher levels of true (theoretical) Learning and 
Knowledge (sciensa, scienza, scientie, Wissenschaft, wetenschap), and to the 
bonae litterae and belle lettere (the Arts and all classical fields of Learning 
combined). In those cases where members of the institutions studied 


? Bots and Waquet, passim. 

* Bots and Waquet, passim. 

*! Bots and Waquet, passim, largely ignore the role of men of vernacular letters and 
these older literary institutions, and do not problematize the relationship of Latin and 
the vernacular in the production and transmission of Learning. See also the argument 
by Roche, 54. 

+ See also, Bots and Waquet, 11-21, especially 14-15. 
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here referred to these concepts, we have chosen to translate the late 
medieval and early modern sciensa, scienza, science, scientie, Wissenschaft, 
and wetenschap with Learning and Knowledge, instead of Science. 
These concepts not only covered the natural sciences such as Biology, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Medicine, but also the humanities such as 
Law, History, Theology, Philosophy, or Philology. They referred to the 
theoretical, non-technical higher Learning and Knowledge that was 
only to be acquired through serious study. 


Questions and contributions 


All contributions in this volume deal with sets of questions from the 
questionnaire mentioned above. These questions were meant to over- 
come differences in nomenclature and organizational appearances of 
associations from such a variety of regions and to establish in what 
respects they coincided and differed in aim, self-definition, and practices. 
The contributions each address single associations or groups of similar 
associations and their institutional history, organizational structures 
and internal procedures; intended and unintended functions; social, 
religious, and cultural activities and projects; membership; economic 
and symbolic capital; relations with authorities, other institutions and 
regional groupings of kindred associations. For the most part, the indi- 
vidual contributions do not deal explicitly with the question of how these 
associations related to the Republic of Letters. This issue is discussed 
in the general conclusions provided in the epilogue that systematically 
compare the various models of association presented here. 
Furthermore, most contributions in this volume deal with institutions 
of performative literary culture. Literary performances for live audiences 
were part of late medieval and early modern performative culture. This 
culture had defining social functions in the private and public spheres of 
late medieval and early modern Europe." Performativity was an aspect of 


5 Burke, Language and Communities, 53. See for an early seventeenth-century example 
of the use of Arts and Sciences, Knowledge and Learning, Francis Bacon, The twoo bookes of 
Francis Bacon, of the proficience and advancement of learning, divine and humane (London: Henrie 
Tomes, 1605), passim, cited in the 1998 ed. H. Krech, Renascence Editions, http://www 
-uoregon.edu/ —rbear/adv1.htm?*1 (consulted 31 July 2007). 

“ For the concept of performance, see, for example, E. Fischer-Lichte, “Wahrneh- 
mung und Medialitat,” in Wahrnehmung und Medialitàt, ed. E. Fischer-Lichte, C. Horn, 
S. Umathum, M. Warstat (Tübingen/Basel: A. Francke Verlag, 2001), 11-28. 
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everyday life: hairstyle, clothing, and insignia, hierarchical orders, bodily 
posture, speech, and etiquette were important indications of social and 
institutional status.? Ritual behaviour was an important means of com- 
munication in social life, and even more so in public administration, 
legal proceedings, negotiation and reconciliation.^ The key moments 
of public performative culture were processions, public displays, Joy- 
ous entries, tournaments, and other competitions. Performative culture 
was closely connected to the calendar of public religious and secular 
festive culture. The sociability of festive culture gathered the agents of 
performative events. Festive culture was community-based, involving all 
members of a local community (with a special and representative role 
for local corporations) in active and passive roles, as well as outside 
visitors." The symbolic language of performative culture helped to 
mould, justify and explain social, religious, and power relations and 
institutions, and establish them in the hearts and minds of communi- 
ties and rulers alike. The performative culture and sociability of festive 
events also helped establish and mould interurban social structures: 
they were excellent meeting places for making new acquaintances and 
creating local and regional networks. Increasingly, from the fourteenth 
century onwards, performative culture also became a communication 
channel for literary productions.*? 


95 See H. Roodenburg, The Eloquence of the Body: Perspectives on Gesture in the Dutch 
Republic (Zwolle: Waanders, 2004); also A. von Hülsen-Esch, ed., Inszenierung und Ritual 
in Mittelalter und Renaissance (Düsseldorf: Droste Verlag, 2005); and R. Schógl, “Restimee: 
Typen und Grenzen der Körperkommunikation in der Frühen Neuzeit," in Kommu- 
nikation und Medien in der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. J. Burkhardt and C. Werkstetter, Historische 
Zeitschrift 41 (2005), 547—560. 

© See G. Althoff Spielregeln der Politik im Mittelalter. Kommunikation in Frieden und Fehde 
(Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1997); G. Althoff, Die Macht der Rituale. 
Symbolik und Herrschaft im Mittelalter (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
2003). 

"7 M. James, “Ritual, drama and social body in the Late Medieval English town,” 
Past and Present (1983), 3-29; H. Pleij, De sneeuwpoppen van 1511. Literatuur en stadscultuur 
tussen middeleeuwen en moderne tyd (Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1988); B. A. Hanawalt and 
K. L. Reyerson, eds., City and Spectacle in Medieval Europe (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1994); K. Ashley and W. Hiisken, eds., Moving Subjects. Processional Per- 
Jormance in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2001). For the role of 
confraternities in the dramatic culture of early modern Europe, see also N. Newbigin, 
“Docere Delectando: Confraternal Drama Studies and the Academy,” in Early Modern 
Confraternities in Europe and the Americas: International and Interdisciplinary Perspectives, ed. 
Christopher Black and Pamela Gravestock (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 226-242. 

‘8 A. van Dixhoorn, “Writing Poetry as Intellectual Training. Chambers of Rhetoric 
and the Development of Vernacular Intellectual Life in the Low Countries between 
1480 and 1600,” in Education and Learning in the Netherlands 1400-1600. Essays in honour of 
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Thus, from the late fourteenth century onwards, and especially 
between 1400 and 1600, performative culture increasingly intertwined 
with performative literature. The essays presented in this book explore 
in different ways the relations between performative literary culture on 
the one hand, and the literate, the world of Learning, and print culture 
on the other. To what extent performative literature was opening up 
performative culture to the world of Learning, through the intermediate 
role of learned men, the use of manuscripts and printed books, and 
the platforms of the new institutions of literary culture is one of the 
main questions this volume explores. 

For pragmatic reasons the essays collected here have not been 
arranged geographically, but chronologically, based on the order of first 
appearance in the (surviving) sources of the institutions studied. This 
means that the Consistory of Toulouse (fourteenth century) precedes 
the Puy of Rouen (late fifteenth century, but belonging to an earlier 
type of literary association in Northern France and the francophone 
Netherlands). The joyous companies? of the francophone Netherlands 
and Northern France (early fifteenth century) precede the chambers of 
rhetoric of the Dutch-speaking Netherlands (early fifteenth century), 
the French Basoches (mid-fifteenth century), and a Roman human- 
ist confraternity (later fifteenth century). The first German guilds of 
Meistersinger were founded in the late fifteenth century, preceding the 
early Florentine academies of the first half of the sixteenth century. 
The Spanish academies were modelled after the Italian academies in 
the later sixteenth century. Finally, the companies of St. Yves in the 
Dutch-speaking Southern Netherlands were established in the late six- 
teenth century, based on the French Basoches. The Roman academy of 
the Lincei was established in 1603, and clearly, was part of the Italian 
academy tradition. The same is true for the institution that is studied 
in the final contribution of this volume, the German Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft, founded in 1617. This ordering does not intend, however, 
to represent any preconceived teleological interpretation. 


Hilde de Ridder-Symoens, ed. K. Goudriaan, J. van Moolenbrock and A. Tervoort (Leiden/ 
Boston: Brill, 2004), 218-221; A.-L. Van Bruaene, “‘A wonderful triumfe, for the 
wynnyng of a pryse': Guilds, Ritual, Theater, and the Urban Network in the Southern 
Low Countries, ca. 1450-1650,” Renaissance Quarterly 65 (2006), 374—405, passim. 

? S. Beam, Laughing Matters. Farce and the Making of Absolutism in France (Ithaca/ London: 
Cornell University Press, 2007), 22, labels them “festive societies." 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE CONSISTORI DEL GAY SABER OF TOULOUSE 
(1323-CIRCA 1484) 


Laura Kendrick 


The Consistori del Gay Saber (Consistory of Joyous Knowledge) had 
its beginning in the promotional idea of seven amateur troubadours 
from among the burghers and lesser nobility of Toulouse. These seven 
men decided to extend and publicize their own private practice of 
getting together on Sunday afternoons in a garden to recite, correct, 
and improve one another’s verse according to a tradition of instruc- 
tive critical appreciation established by earlier troubadours (“seguen 
lo cors,/Dels trobadors qu'en son passat”).' One wonders if the nuns 


' The versified announcement of the first contest is included in Las Leys d’Amors, 
ed. Joseph Anglade, 4 vols. (Toulouse: Privat, 1919-1920), 1:9-13. This edition will 
hereafter be referred to as Leys d’Amors. On the didactic tradition of troubadour verse, 
see my The Game of Love: Troubadour Wordplay (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1988), 60-100, and “Z’/mage du troubadour comme auteur dans les chansonniers” in Auctor et 
auctoritas: Invention et conformisme dans l'écriture médiévale, ed. Michel Zimmermann (Paris: 
Ecole des Chartes, 2001), 507-19. The life (vida) of the late twelfth-century troubadour 
Guiraut de Borneill, for example, states that he established a reputation as “master” 
troubadour by means of his magisterial explanations of his own verse (“per que fo 
apellatz maestre dels trobadors, et es ancar per toz aquels [...] qu'entendian los sieus 
maestrals ditz de las soas chansos"). In the summer Guiraut de Borneill travelled from 
court to court with his singers performing and explaining verse, while in the winter 
he stayed in school and taught vernacular letters (“tot l'invern estava en escola et 
aprendia letras"). Jean Boutiére and A. H. Schutz, Biographies des troubadours, 2nd ed. 
(Paris: Nizet, 1973), 39. 

This didactic tradition was reinforced with time. In a verse letter dated 1274 begin- 
ning “Because God has given me knowledge and true understanding” (“Pus Dieu m'a 
dat saber/et entendement ver”), Guiraut Riquier sought from King Alfonso X of 
Castille recognition and authorization for himself and other late thirteenth-century 
troubadours who considered themselves to be teachers rather than mere entertainers. 
If one believes the versified response to this request, Alfonso X accorded to Guiraut 
Riquier the title of “doctor de trobar.” For request and reply, see Les Epitres de Guiraut 
Riquier, ed. Joseph Linskill (London: Association Internationale d'Etudes Occitanes, 
1985), no. 11, 167-88. 

There is even some evidence of competition at explaining troubadour verse, such as 
the contest Count Henry II of Rodez is supposed to have launched in 1280 by choosing 
a canso by a deceased poet to be explained. Because he was the winner of this contest, 
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of the Augustine convent next to this garden, “nostras vezinas” (our 
neighbors), were within hearing distance of this secular Sunday ‘school’ 
and if their proximity provided encouragement to these amateur trou- 
badours. To draw aspiring poets to their informal school of Occitan 
poetry and language, and with the goal of maintaining the prestige 
of the troubadour tradition, the *very Joyous company of the seven 
troubadours of Toulouse" (“sobregaya companhia dels .VII. trobadors 
de Tholoza”) in November of 1323 announced a poetry contest for the 
first day of May of 1324. This contest not only promised the prize of 
a golden violet for the best poem, but it also promised instruction in 
vernacular poetry. The seven troubadours were to sing and read their 
own poetry, entertain critiques of it from the audience, and defend 
and explain their work: 


Et adonx auziretz chantar 


And then you will hear sung 


Et legir de nostres dictatz; 
E se y vezetz motz mal pauzatz 


O tal re que be non estia, 

Vos ne faretz a vostre guia, 
Qu'a razo no contradirem. 

Mas ben crezatz que sostendrem 
So qu'aurem fayt, en disputan; 
Quar responden et allegan 

Es conogut d'ome que sap, 

Can gent razon’ e tray a cap 

So qu'us altres li contraditz ; 


E cel que reman esbahitz 
Tant que so qu'ades ha retrag 


No sab razonar, l'autruy fag 
Par que vol per sieu retenir, 


and read some of our compositions, 

and if you perceive there an ill chosen 
word 

or anything that is inappropriate, 

you will change it after your fashion. 

For we will not contradict reason, 
but—believe it well—we will support 
what we have done by disputation, 
because by answering and arguing 

a man’s knowledge is recognized, 

when he reasons nobly and concludes 
by overcoming the objection another has 
made. 

And the one who remains tongue-tied, 
not knowing how to give a reasoned 
explanation 

of what he has just recited, appears to want 
to present another’s composition as his 
own, 


Guiraut Riquier included among his collected poems his versified gloss or razo explain- 
ing Guiraut de Calanso’s canso, followed by a copy (dated 1285 and said to be sealed 
with the Count’s seal) of a versified attestation to the authority of his interpretation: 
“he has touched/the heart of understanding,/and we lend him authority./And so that 
he will be believed,/we want to give him a guarantee,/and we order that our seal/be 
placed there [...].” For this razo, see Les Epitres de Guiraut Riquier, no. 13, 273-300. The 
authorization Guiraut Riquier sought from secular rulers was bestowed half a century 
later, as we shall see, by the civic institution of the Consistory of Toulouse. 
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Et enayssi fa ses cavir, and thus he composes without racking 
his brain, 

Car l'autruy saber vol emblar? because he wants to steal another's 
knowledge. 


There is no evidence that the contest announced for May Ist, 1324, 
was originally intended to be annual or to last three days. However, 
the initiative of the “very joyous company" received support from the 
aldermen (capitouls) of Toulouse, who agreed to finance the poetry 
prizes for a yearly Occitan poetry contest on 1-3 May. This willingness 
is not hard to understand, for a yearly contest enhanced civic pride by 
proclaiming Toulouse’s pre-eminence as the center of langue d’oc. The 
support of the capitouls institutionalized not only the contest, but also its 
judges, and probably motivated the change in their designation, so that 
the very joyous companhia became a consistori of joyous knowledge. 
From late Latin consistorium, a place of meeting, the word consistori 
came to mean, by the fourteenth century, any judicial assembly.’ In this 
particular case, it would seem to refer to the assembly rooms of the 
City Hall of Toulouse, which were called the small and large ‘consis- 
tories.’ The capitouls (short for domini de capitulo, lords of the ‘chapter’) 
met in these rooms,' but they were probably also used for the judicial 
assemblies of the seven troubadours who upheld and supported the 
reputation of Occitan poetry, the mantenedors, as they were called. The 
first contest was announced as taking place in the vergier (orchard) 
of the same loc (place) in the faubourg of the Augustine nuns where 
the seven troubadours ordinarily met.? It seems likely that the public 
presentation of verse on 1 May would have continued to be done out- 
of-doors, although perhaps not in the same garden once the contest 
came under the patronage of the capitouls. On 2 May, after they had 
been to mass, the mantenedors began their deliberations; in private, they 
argued over the merits of the respective poems and chose winners. 


? Leys d'Amors, 1:11—12 (my emendation of “fasescavir” to “fa ses cavir”). All English 
translations in this study are my own. 

3 J. E Niermeyer, Mediae latinitatis lexicon minus (Leiden: Brill, 1976), 255. 

* On the aldermen of Toulouse and visual representations of these, see Christian 
Cau, Les Capitouls de Toulouse: L'intégrale des portraits des Annales de la Ville, 1352-1778 
(Toulouse: Privat, 1990). 

? The convent of Augustine nuns (built circa 1310-1340) no longer exists, nor does 
the garden next to it used by the seven troubadours. The place is marked today by a 
street name: rue des Sept Troubadours. 
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These decisions probably took place in the smaller ‘consistory’ of the 
City Hall from 1324 on.^ 


The transformation of an occasional contest into a regulatory, didactic institution 


As a result of their dissatisfaction with the results of the early poetry 
contests, where they found themselves spending their time criticizing 
the verse and teaching little, with no written rules to refer to in making 
their judgments, the original seven mantenedors charged Guilhem Molinier 
orally—so he claims—with compiling the rules of composition in the 
vernacular. Not only did the mantenedors choose a man with legal train- 
ing for this task, but they named as his adviser a doctor of law. Only 
one of the original seven mantenedors surely had some legal training, for 
he was a notary to the court of the king’s deputy (viguier) in ‘Toulouse; 
four others were involved in commerce (two money changers and two 
merchants); one was identified simply as a burgher, and one was a squire 
(Bernart de Panassac). To compile a regulatory text, these men chose a 
legal mind; thus Guilhem Molinier, sometime after 1324, became the 
unofficial chancellor of the Consistori del Gay Saber. 


5 There is no concrete evidence for this until a much later date. Rubrics identifying 
prize-winning poems in the fifteenth-century Registre de Galhac indicate in a few cases 
that the prize was won in the Consistory of the City Hall of Toulouse, as for example 
in 1459: “Nobilis Bertrandus de Roaxio, in legibus bacallarius, lucratus fuit violeta, in 
consistorio domus comunis Tholosa, anno domini MCCCLIX.” The Registre de Galhac 
has been edited in Las Joyas del Gay Saber: Recueil de poésies en langue romane couronnées 
par le Consistoire de la Gaie-Science de Toulouse (1324-1498), ed. Adolphe Gatien-Arnoult 
(Toulouse: Privat, 1849; reprint Genéve: Slatkine, 1997); see page 47 for the Latin 
rubric just cited. The title of this edition suggests that the records are more complete 
than they really are. The only surviving poetry register of the Consistory is that of 
Guilhem de Galhac (licensed in law, capitoul of Toulouse), and this register is relatively 
complete only for the period from 1458 to 1484 when he was a mantenedor. The Registre 
de Galhac includes only ten poems from the earlier years of the Consistory, the oldest 
from 1345. The prize-winners of the first two contests, 1324 and 1325, have been 
gleaned from another anthology, sometimes called the Registre de Raimon de Cornet, 
which is largely devoted to the poetry of the troubadour-monk by that name (“frayre 
Ramon”), who was awarded the golden violet in 1330. This anthology has been edited 
by Jean-Baptiste Noulet and Camille Chabaneau, Deux manuscrits provençaux du XIV” siècle 
contenant des poésies de Raimon de Cornet, de Peire de Ladils et d'autres poètes de l'école Toulousaine 
(Paris: Maisonneuve, 1888; reprint Genéve: Slatkine, 1973), 39 for the Occitan rubric 
introducing Raimon de Cornet's prize-winning poem. The Archives de l'Académie des 
Jeux Floraux in Toulouse preserves the manuscripts of the Registre de Galhac (500.009) 
and the Registre de Raimon de Cornet (500.010). 
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Even before it was finished, the mantenedors decided to call his com- 
pilation the Leys d’Amors (Laws of Love). The circulation of a prelimi- 
nary version was one way of soliciting criticism and correction. We 
know that an early version of the Leys d'Amors had acquired a certain 
authority by 1341, for at that date Joan de Castelnou referred to it 
in his own corrective Glose to the versified Occitan Doctrinal de Trobar 
written in 1324 by Raimon de Cornet.’ This early and more copious 
prose version of the Leys d’Amors, in five books, later came to be known 
by the less authoritative title of Flors del Gay Saber (Flowers of Joyous 
Knowledge).? In 1355, the current mantenedors, now including a doctor 


7 Leys d'Amors, 1:14—15: “Quar li dit NU. senhor jutjavan ses ley e ses reglas que no 
havian, et tot jorn reprendian e pauc essenhavan, per so orderero que hom fes certas 
reglas, a lasquals haguesson recors et avizamen en lor jutjamen. Et adonc comezero de 
bocca a mestre Guilhem Molinier, savi en dreg, que el fes e compiles las ditas reglas, 
am cosselh de l'honorabble e reveren senhor mossen Bortholmieu Marc, doctor en 
leys; et si casian en alcus doptes que aquels reportesso al cosselh de lor Gay Consistori. 
E cant las ditas reglas foron faytas en partida, li dit NU. senhor volgro que fossan 
appeladas Leys d’Amor.” 

* Along with Raimon de Cornet’s Doctrinal de trobar, Joan de Castelnou’s corrective 
Glose is edited by Noulet and Chabaneau in Deux manuscrits provengaux, 199—239. In his 
Glose of 1341, Joan de Castelnou corrects Raimon de Cornet by citing in a proprietary 
way, as if it were his duty to uphold them, the authority of “our Laws of Love” (“nostras 
Leys damors”). According to the rubric introducing his Compendi (an abbreviated version 
of the Leys d'Amors), Joan de Castelnou was a mantenedor of the Consistory. For an edi- 
tion of the rubrics of this otherwise unpublished work (Barcelona, Biblioteca Central, 
239, fols. 32-56), see Paul Meyer, “Traités catalans de grammaire et de poétique,” 
Romania 6 (1877), 342-43. 

? Anglade (Leys d’Amors, 4:121—26) points out that the prose Flors del Gay Saber is really 
just an earlier version of the Leys d'Amors of 1356; the latter condenses the parts on 
grammar and metrics from the much revised and annotated earlier version, abbrevi- 
ates the treatment of rhetoric, and adds a historical introduction to the Consistory 
and its rules. The title Flors del Gay Saber is first mentioned in the versified announce- 
ment of the completion of the Leys d’Amors. In fact, the availability for consultation of 
both texts, the “Laws” and the “Flowers,” is publicized in the same breath: “Las Leys 
d'Amors cl bel proces/Nomnat Las Flors del Gay Saber? (Leys d’Amors, 1:39). The title 
Flors del Gay Saber seems to have been invented only after completion of the revised, 
1356 edition of the Leys d’Amors, in order to distinguish the more authoritative ver- 
sion from the earlier one(s). Today there are at least three surviving versions in four 
different manuscripts, two in Toulouse, two in Barcelona, three in prose and one in 
verse, designated as follows by Francois Zufferey in Bibliographie des poètes provençaux des 
XIV* et XV* siécles (Genéve: Droz, 1981): X = the first prose compilation in five books, 
much annotated and revised, from around 1328-1337, edited from the manuscript in 
the Archives de l'Académie des Jeux Floraux (500.007) by Adolphe Gatien-Arnoult 
under the title Las Flors del Gay Saber, estier dichas Las Leys d'Amors, 3 vols. (Toulouse: 
Privat, 1841-1843; reprint Genève: Slatkine, 1977), hereafter referred to as Flors del 
Gay Saber; X' = a slightly abbreviated and Catalanized prose rendition of the above, 
not yet edited, in Barcelona, Archivo de la Corona de Aragón, S. Cugat del Vallés 13; 
Y — an abbreviated and versified version, believed to have been written between 1337 
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of law, a licencié in law, and two bachelors of law (as well as a knight, 
a squire and a merchant), commissioned Guilhem Molinier to produce 
a revised and corrected edition of the Leys d’Amors, the completion and 
availability of which were announced with the contest for 1356, so that 
anyone interested could study and copy the manuscript. 

This ‘authorized’ version of the Leys d’Amors, in three books, begins 
with the history of the Consistory as an institution and the presentation 
of its rules. To judge from the documentation he gives concerning his 
own role as compiler of the Leys d’Amors and his verse letters soliciting 
the aid of distinguished counsellors,'’ Guilhem Molinier was intent on 
reshaping an all-inclusive compilation into a more authoritative linguistic 


and 1343, of the first prose compilation, edited from Barcelona, Biblioteca Central, 
239, by Joseph Anglade under the title Las Flors del Gay Saber (Barcelona: Cami, 1926), 
hereafter referred to as Flors; Z = the revised, “authorized” prose edition in three books 
beginning with a historical introduction to the Consistory, commissioned in 1355 and 
completed in 1356, edited from the manuscript in the Archives de l'Académie des Jeux 
Floraux (500.006) by Joseph Anglade under the title Las Leys d’Amors (Toulouse: Privat, 
1919-1920), referred to in this study as Leys d’Amors. 

10 Guilhem includes the versified texts of his commission and his correspondance 
with named counsellors (who form the medieval equivalent of a comité scientifique assur- 
ing the seriousness of the enterprise). In addition to the seven mantenedors of 1355, 
Guilhem Molinier sought the support of other learned and eminent men: Joan de 
Saint Sernin, doctor of law, capitoul in 1350, agent of the French crown; Guilhem 
Bragoza, “vicar general of Toulouse, expert in canon law”; the (unnamed) Inquisitor 
of ‘Toulouse, “master of theology”; Guilhem Bernad “of the Minorite Friars, master of 
divinity”; Guilhem de Roadel, “learned in everything, especially civil law”; Astorc de 
Galhac, a “good counsellor” (winner of the violet in 1355, as well as being doctor of 
law and juge mage of Villelongue); Philip Elefan, “learned physician” (as well as writer 
of works on mathematics, ethics, and astronomy); Guilhem Taparas, “counsellor of all 
Lenga d’Oc” (capitoul in 1350 and 1357); Johan Flamenc, “Love’s confessor" (and heir 
to the mantenedor Germa de Gontaut). 

For Guilhem Molinier's versified commission to “put the Leys d'Amors into good 
form" and his own acceptance of it, see Leys d’Amors, 1:24—29. Following these texts, 
Guilhem compiles versified letters concerning the appointment of counsellors to aid him 
(28-38), and even a verse letter of acceptance from Joan de Saint Sernin, who offers 
the Consistory ideological support by stating that the Church does not refuse rhymed 
verses, because it uses them in various forms in its own religious services: 

Compas de rims la Gleiza no refuza, 

Quar nos ad huelh vezem que d’aquels uza, 

Hymnis cantan, antifenas, versetz, 

Prozas, respos, prozels e respossetz. 
Indeed, Joan de Saint Sernin goes on to say that knowing how to compose poetry 
is good work and a gift of God "but not one obtained by whoever wants it (“Saber 
dictar es donx obra mot bona/No l'ha quis vol, mas cel cuy Dieus lo dona”). In 
short, study of the Leys d’Amors is not enough to make a poet. For information on these 
special counsellors, see Georges Passerat, “L’Eglise et la poésie: les débuts du Consistori 
del Gay Saber,” in Eglise et culture en France méridionale (XII-XIV siècle), Cahiers de Fanjeux 
35 (Toulouse: Privat, 2000), 448—50. 
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‘code’ and on providing the Consistory with a collection of copies of 
foundational documents and authoritative models (in the form of versi- 
fied letters, ordinances, commissions, attestations), contextualized and 
explained in prose by himself (as chief agent and witness) in order to 
assure the legitimacy of the institution. For example, after the copy of 
the poem announcing the first contest, Guilhem Molinier narrates the 
supportive reaction of the capitouls of Toulouse, who agreed to finance 
the contest from 1324 on. At this point, and not earlier, he lists the 
names of the original seven mantenedors and their profession or status, 
as well as the names of the capitouls of 1324 and of a number of other 
important citizens of "Toulouse." Naming individuals of repute who 
witnessed or were party to this promise of future contest financing is 
a way of giving it greater weight. 


The Gay Saber of Occitan poetry 


The Leys d’Amors not only presents the contest announcement of 8 
November 1323 as the founding document for the Consistory, but it 
reframes and revises the aims of troubadour verse, pushing them in a 
more religious, as well as scholarly and academic, direction. The origi- 
nal seven troubadours’ verse letter announcing a contest emphasizes 
the pleasure or joy of appreciating good Occitan poetry, as well as its 
role in teaching the values of secular life, just as religious song teaches 
spiritual values.'? Their proclaimed purpose is to “enhance knowledge” 
(“isshausar lo saber”), that is, knowledge of poetic composition and 
understanding of the correct forms of the vernacular, a knowledge 
they characterize as joyous as well as “rich and precious” (“ricz e 
cars”). The informal meetings of the seven amateur troubadours to 
perform, discuss, and improve their own verse probably focussed on 
the most prestigious form, the canso, which was traditionally about the 
poet’s love—frustrated to varying degrees—for a lady whose identity 


11 Leys d'Amors, 1:15-16. 

12 Leys d'Amors, 1:10: 
Mas tant es grans l'ensenhamens 
De cels que fan vers e chansos 
Qu'atersi quo.l religios 
Mostran la vida sperital, 
Et ilh mostran la temporal 
Francamen, si cum vos sabetz. 
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he kept vague. The close proximity of a nunnery to the garden where 
the original seven met is suggestive, as is the surviving written ‘gloss’ 
explaining that the lady praised in a canso of one of the founding seven 
troubadours is the Virgin, and not any flesh-and-blood lady. Bernart 
de Panassac's intentions must have seemed in need of spiritualizing 
revision to the troubadour-monk Raimon de Cornet, author of the 
explanatory gloss." 

The introductory paragraphs of the Leys d’Amors provide an allegoriz- 
ing explanation of the lady whose favor the troubadours desired: the 
“noble, excellent, wonderful and virtuous “dona Sciensa” (Lady Learn- 
ing). The sort of favor they sought from her is also spiritualized— “the 
joyous knowledge of poetic composition”—as are their motives in 
seeking this favor: “in order to know how to make good poetry in 
Occitan, with which they would be able to pronounce and recite good, 
remarkable words in order to give good doctrine and good teaching in 
honor and praise of God, his Mother, and all the Saints of paradise, 
and to instruct the ignorant and unknowing, and to bridle foolish and 
naive lovers, and to live joyfully and avoid anger and sadness.”'* Yet 
the seven troubadours did not merely hope to receive knowledge like 
grace; they actively sought and worked at it: by convoking all the poets 
of the region to learn from one another in a contest, they aimed to 
discover (“trobar”) Knowledge. 

Out of a certain tradition of critical interpretation and appreciation 
of troubadour verse, Guilhem Molinier molds a learned literary society 
devoted to greater ‘joyful’ knowledge. Although the versified announce- 


'S For Bernart de Panassac’s canso and Raimon de Cornet’s revisionary exegesis in 
the form of a versified gloss, see Noulet and Chabaneau, Deux manuscrits provencaux, 
56-61. 

14 Leys d’Amors, 1:8: “en lo temps passat, foron en la reyal nobla ciutat de Tholoza 
„VII. valen, savi, subtil e discret senhor, liqual haro bon dezirier e gran affectio de 
trobar aquesta nobbla, excellen, meravilhoza e vertuoza dona Sciensa, per que lor 
des e lor aministres lo gay saber de dictar, per saber far bos dictatz en romans, am 
losquals poguesso dire e recitar bos motz e notabbles, per dar bonas doctrinas e bos 
essenhamens, a lauzor et honor de Dieu nostre senhor e de la sua glorioza Mayre, e 
de totz los Sans de Paradis, e ad estructio dels ignorens e no sabens, e refrenamen dels 
fols e nescis aymadors, e per viure am gaug et am l'alegrier dessus dig, e per fugir ad 
ira e tristicia, enemigas del Gay Saber.” 

'S Leys d’Amors, 1:9: “E finalmen li dit senhor, per miels atrobar aquesta vertuoza 
dona Sciensa, lor gran dezirier e lor bona affectio mezeron ad execucio. E tramezeron 
lor letra per diversas partidas de la Lenga d'Oc, afi que li subtil dictador et trobador 
venguesso al jorn a lor assignat, per so que.l dig . VII. senhor poguesso auzir e vezer 
lor venguesso saber, lor subtilitat e lors bonas opinios, e que apenre pogues la us am 
l'autre, e la dita nobla poderoza e vertuoza Dona trobar.” 
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ment of the contest of 1324 uses the words gay and saber many times, 
it never uses gay to modify saber. Was this Guilhem Molinier's inven- 
tion? We encounter the phrase for the first time in the Leys d’Amors in 
the second rubric of the manuscript: “Quo e per que trobada fo la 
prezens sciensa del Gay Saber al commensamen" (“By whom and why 
the present science of joyous knowledge was discovered in the begin- 
ning”). Guilhem Molinier starts by insisting on the universality of the 
human goal of greater knowledge, citing Aristotle. Then, under the 
rubric of beginnings, he treats the genesis of joy (gaug et alegriers) from 
Learning through a long line of secular virtues: from sciensa (Learn- 
ing) comes sabers (knowledge) comes conoyssensa (understanding) comes 
sens (sense) comes be far (good deeds) comes valors (worth) comes lauzors 
(praise) comes honors (honor) comes pretz (merit) comes plazers (pleasure) 
comes gaug et alegriers (joy and high spirits). According to this allegorical 
lineage, joy is the legitimate offspring of Learning. 


Contest rules, awards, academic distinctions 


The joya (literally “joy”) of the golden violet awarded to the best canso 
is a symbol of the joy that comes from knowing how to compose 
poetry. According to the Leys d’Amors this prize was publicly awarded 
to Arnaut Vidal de Castelnoudarri in the first contest of 1324, and in 
the same year he was made “doctor en la gaya sciensa” because of a 
new canso he made about Our Lady. How this first “doctor of joyous 
knowledge” was created so quickly is not clear. A more arduous and 
academic process was later invented. Under the rubric of “ordinances,” 
Guilhem Molinier describes in prose the procedures by which bachelors 
and doctors of joyous knowledge are to be created, and he includes 
versified model letters of attestation to be provided—stamped with 
the seal of the Consistory in green wax over a green cord and signed 
by the chancellor—at the request of the new bachelor or doctor. The 
founding troubadours’ intention to sing their own poems and use them 
for teaching and debate, once they had awarded the prize for the best 
poem by a contestant, seems to have been transformed into formal, 
public examination of candidates for ‘degrees’ in gaya sciensa immediately 
following the year’s poetry awards. 

Only prize-winning poets could be candidates for the distinction of 
bachelor or doctor of joyous knowledge. According to the versified let- 
ter of 1356 announcing the completion of the Leys d’Amors, describing 
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the Consistory's official seal,'° and explaining the annual poetry contest, 
there were three prizes awarded for different genres of Occitan verse: 
the golden violet for a canso, vers or descort; the silver marigold for a dansa 
with a joyful sound (*gay so," which probably means the melody to 
which the poem is sung); and the silver wild rose for a sirventes, pastorela, 
vergiera, or the like, with an appropriate sound." Aspiring bachelors had 
to have won at least one of these prizes; aspiring doctors had to have 
won all three. Although there were no fees for examination, each new 
laureate was required to make a set payment—ten sous of Toulouse 
for the prize of the violet, five sous of Tours each for the prizes of the 
marigold and the wild rose—to the Consistory’s beadle (responsible for 
convoking members to meetings and keeping a record of “the prin- 
ciple poems of his time" in a book provided by the mantenedors).'? The 


'© Leys d'Amors, 1:38—45. Because it is different from the one previously used (perhaps 
that, of unknown appearance, which the original seven troubadours refer to at the 
end of their versified contest announcement of 8 November 1323), the Consistory’s 
new seal is described and explained near the end of the verse letter of 1356, which 
must have been authenticated with this new seal (1:43—44): inside the circle of the seal 
is a capital S signifying sagel (seal) with the phrase dels . VII. mantenedors (of the seven 
supporters); in the middle is a beautiful crowned lady labelled Amors (Love) in the act 
of giving a golden violet as a reward for the poem her lover humbly presents to her. 
'The seal is to be stamped into green wax over a green silk cord. 

7 Although the appropriateness of its sound is one of the criteria, though not near 
the top of the list, for choosing the better poem (Leys d’Amors, 2:26), not one melody 
is recorded for any prize-winning poem in the Registre de Galhac. Warnings against pla- 
giarism (fargar) in the Leys d’Amors have to do with the argument, rhymes, and words 
of the poem, but they do not mention its melody. Indeed, the Leys d’Amors does not 
give any directions for musical composition, and the Flors del Gay Saber makes the very 
precocious claim (prior to 1356) that verse read aloud 1s melodious and is a kind of 
song (cans), although it differs from the singing of words in religious ‘responses,’ which 
can allot several notes even to short syllables. In reading and pronouncing Occitan 
verse aloud, natural accent is respected, which involves raising the voice on accented 
syllables and prolonging them. The Flors del Gay Saber goes on to say that the pattern of 
sounds of poetry well read aloud is melodious and can be called song (Gatien-Arnoult, 
Flors del Gay Saber, 1:58—59). The versified, abbreviated Fors, in its definition of accent, 
likewise compares two kinds of song (“xan”), singing melodies and pronouncing words 
in the act of reading aloud (Anglade, Flors, 49). 

'8 This was the beadle’s only income for services rendered to the Consistory. The 
office is first mentioned in the Leys d’Amors of 1356, which provides a model letter of 
attestation of appointment to office, to be authenticated with the Consistory’s seal and 
given to the beadle (Leys d’Amors, 1:21-23). He was to wear a suit of same-color clothes 
(color not specified, but green seems to be the color of the Consistory) and bear, as 
a symbol of office, a silver wand with a silk puff (probably flower-like in appearance) 
at the tip. The suit of clothes was to be renewed every year by the annually elected 
patrons of the May contest (probably capitouls from different wards of Toulouse). In 
the sixteenth century, two patrons were elected yearly from the wards that made up 
the ‘city’ and one from the ‘bourg.’ 
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requirement of being a laureate, or thrice laureate, eliminated many 
from presenting themselves for examination, for there were strict rules, 
elaborated in the second part of the Leys d’Amors, as to who was to be 
excluded from winning a poetry prize in the annual contest. 

No prize was to be given to a person who had criticized the Consis- 
tory in public, to an infidel (such as a Jew or a Saracen), to an excom- 
municated man, or to any disreputable or evil person (such as a traitor, 
blasphemer against God, perjurer, condemned or suspected heretic). 
Women were not technically excluded from competition, yet the Leys 
d'Amors argues that no woman can be found of “such honesty, dignity, 
knowledge and subtlety" as to be above suspicion of copying others' 
poetry or of having had others rewrite her verse in correcting it.? 
Furthermore, anyone who presented a poem about a love that could 
not be understood as pertaining to God or the Virgin Mary was to be 
questioned under oath about the identity of the person addressed. No 
poem of illicit love, intended to “deceive a woman” or commit any 
other sin, was to be awarded a prize.” 

No poem that was not new and original could be awarded a prize. 
Contestants had to swear that they had composed the verse “noelamen 
ses fargar d’autru” (recently, without copying from a poem that had pre- 
viously won a prize and without corrective rewriting by others). ‘The Leys 
d'Amors defines a new poem as one that is not over a year old at the time 
of presentation, although an older poem that has not been presented 
in public (“publicatz”) may be allowed. The Consistory's definition of 
originality does not exclude citation from the Bible or authorities, nor 
does it exclude the unwitting use of the argument (razo)—provided that 
it 1s not expressed in the same words or rhymes—of a prize-winning 
poem ‘published’ long ago (“antiquamen” being defined as ten years or 
more). Anyone who presented a poem as new, when it was wholly or 
in part old—whether an original composition over a year old or a new 
poem that copied an old prize-winner— was to be deprived of the right 


19 Leys d'Amors, 2:18: “A femna prezen ni absen no jutja hom ni dona deguna de 
las ditas joyas, si donx no era de gran honestat e dignitat e de tan gran sciensa e 
subtilitat que per fargar amb autru no pogues esser sospichoza. Mas qui la poyra 
trobar aytal?” 

TT Leys d'Amors, 2:18: “Ni aytan pauc no jutja hom ni dona degunas de las ditas 
joyas ad home que fa dictat per decebre femna o per autre peccat, per que cel que 
fa dictat d'amors que no s pot applicar a l'amor de Dieu o de la sua mayre, sobre 
aysso deu esser enterrogatz et am sagramen, segon que sera la persona et als senhors 
mantenedors sera vist.” 
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to compete in future contests. These stipulations concerning novelty 
and originality required that contestants and judges know all the prize- 
willing poems of the Consistory's previous contests, even exceptional 
ones on specific themes, in order to avoid “fargar d'autru" (“forgery of 
someone else,” or what we would today call plagiarism).”! 

Candidates for the status of bachelor or doctor of gaya sciensa were 
examined in public on 3 May, after the annual poety prizes had been 
awarded. These examinations required the presence of the majority of 
mantenedors and the chancellor of the Consistory, along with any others 
whose counsel they required. Candidates had to swear loyalty to the 
Consistory and promise to support its annual contests. In addition, 
they were to be questioned on their knowledge of the Leys d’Amors. The 
model letter of attestation to the creation of “bachelier en la sobtil sci- 
ensa gaya" (to be sealed with the Consistory's seal in green wax over a 
dangling green cord) states that the candidate has been examined and 
has responded cleverly and clearly (without specifying the nature of the 
questions) and has been awarded the prize of a flower for his poem. 
The status of bachelor bestows the authority to “pose questions, argue, 
recite and read—or lecture—on our Leys,” thus “sowing the seeds” of 
gay saber. The only thing the bachelor cannot do is make determina- 
tions, that is, publicly direct an oral argument by defining the terms 
of it (“solamen que no determene,/quar sos poders no s'esten plus”).”* 
This power is reserved for the doctor of gaya sciensa, who must not only 
have won the three different prizes for different genres of Occitan verse, 
but be learned in grammar and able to answer all doubtful points of 
gaya sciensa, as well as being a virtuous man so as to uphold the honor 
of the Consistory. The examination of the doctoral candidate consists 
in a public lecture on 3 May on one of the ‘laws,’ assigned in advance, 


2! For these definitions of novelty and originality, see the Leys d’Amors, 2:19—20. 
Poems that won the Consistory’s prizes (and were presumably recorded in a book 
by the beadle) were ‘protected’ by the contest rules; too close borrowing from these 
poems—but apparently not from any others in the tradition of troubadour verse—was 
considered to be ‘forgery.’ Although the Leys d’Amors mentions the existence of excep- 
tional contests with exceptional prizes for the purpose of teaching the gaya sciensa, no 
records of any such occasions exist until the fifteenth century, in the Regıstre de Galhac. 
For the years 1468 and 1471, the Consistory announced special contests, with prizes 
offered by particular donors, for poems with predetermined refrains. These contests 
took place at other times than the beginning of May. For these “joyas extraordinarias,” 
see Gatien-Arnoult, Las Joyas del Gay Saber, 235-41. 

?? This versified model letter of attestation to the status of bachelor of gaya sciensa 
may be found in Leys d’Amors, 1:16-18. 
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of the Leys d'Amors; the candidate must then answer the mantenedors’ 
objections to his interpretation, or at least two or three of them. After 
his examination, the doctoral candidate must ask in verse to be vested 
with the chair, the book, and the green beret. One of the mantenedors 
or their deputy then ceremoniously, speaking in verse, seats him in the 
chair, hands him the book, and puts the green beret on his head. The 
testimonial letter in verse that the new doctor receives is not duplicated 
in the Leys d’Amors, for it is the same as that of the bachelor, with the 
addition of the “power to determine” (“poder de determenar").? 


Examiners and judges, the inner circle of the Consistory 


The Consistory of Joyous Knowledge was hierarchical, with the seven 
mantenedors and chancellor forming an elite inner circle. The laureates 
whom they ‘received’ into the Consistory with the status of bachelor 
or doctor, after successful examination and an oath of loyalty, did not 
automatically become mantenedors, not even the doctors among them. 
Becoming a mantenedor seems to have depended greatly on belonging to 
an old ‘Toulouse family, whereas becoming a bachelor or doctor of gaya 
sctensa was supposed to depend on merit as a poet (and, of course, on 
not falling into one of the explicitly or implicitly excluded categories 
of contestants, such as women or open critics of the Consistory). 
How the inner circle of mantenedors was chosen is never very explic- 
itly treated in the Leys d’Amors. The original “very joyous company of 
seven troubadours of Toulouse” were self-selected. That is clear. How 
they were replaced is less so. Immediately before explaining what sort 
of people may not be admitted to the Consistory's contests, the Leys 
d'Amors answers the question of who has a right to adjudicate the 
prizes: “those who have, either themselves or their ancestors, for a 
long time and according to ancient custom, been used to adjudicat- 
ing prizes, whatever these were, in public, without contradiction and 
without prejudice to others" and those who have been "received and 


"7 The examination and ritual of creating a doctor of gaya sciensa are described in 
Leys d’Amors, 1:23-24. It may be worth noting that the ‘master’ troubadour Guiraut de 
Borneill is depicted seated on a chair, teaching from a book open on a high lectern, 
and wearing a beret in the M. songbook, in the first image of the entire anthology, 
at the head of his own collected works (Paris BnF, fr. 12474, fol. Ir). This image is 
reproduced in black and white as fig. 21 in my The Game of Love. 
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delegated" by these.** The first part of the response, which relies 
heavily on customary law, suggests an almost hereditary right running 
in certain prominent families, while the second part suggests the pos- 
sibility of renewal by delegation. One may speculate that a retiring 
original mantenedor such as the merchant Guilhem de Gontaut (on the 
list of mantenedors of 1324) chose his successor, the merchant Germa 
de Gontaut (on the list of 1355). If it was up to a retiring mantenedor to 
present his own successor for approval, he may not always have been 
able to present someone appropriate from his own family or relations. 
Doctors of gaya sciensa may have provided a reservoir of candidates 
for openings among the seven mantenedors. Whatever their origin, new 
mantenedors had to be “duly received” in order to be worthy to partici- 
pate in the judgment process. This reception involved taking an oath 
to be fair in judging (not to be influenced by “love, favor, hate, rancor, 
fear, reputation or special pleading”); to keep the final decision secret 
until officially announced; to refrain from impugning the majority’s 
decision; to pay no attention to the “status, condition, poverty, wealth, 
or ignoble condition of the person, except in cases just described [the 
excluded], but only the manner of composing and explaining poetry,” 
and to maintain the Leys d’Amors in good faith.” 

During the period from 1324 to sometime after 1484 (the last entry 
of prize-winning poetry in the Registre de Galhac), there are only three 
official lists of mantenedors (for 1324 and 1355 in the Leys and for 1458 
in the Registre). These three lists suggest that men from the prominent 
families of Toulouse that provided its aldermen and men with legal 
training (overlapping categories) occupied the inner circle of the 
Consistory’s seven mantenedors throughout the entire period. As for the 
office of chancellor, up to 1458 the only one whose name is known is 
Guilhem Molinier. From then to 1464, the chancellor was a doctor of 


4 Leys d'Amors, 2:15: “qui deu jutjar joya. Nos respondem que cil que longamen e 
de antiqua costuma han uzat de jutjar joya, qual que sia, tant per lor quant per lors 
ancestres, en public, ses contradictio e ses prejudici d'autrui, e cil que per lor deguda- 
men son receubut e deputat [...].” 

3 Leys d'Amors, 2:15-16: “cascus, en lo comensamen de sa receptio, jure que per amor, 
favor, odi, rancor, temor, pretz, pregarias, no estara que el am los autres sos companhos 
no jutje be e lialmen; e que tendra secret lo jutjamen, tro que sia publicatz lo jorn que 
la joya se dara; e que non impugnara, ans tendra per fayt so que la major partida de 
sos companhos voldra, tendra e jutjara; e que, an aquest jutjamen, no gardara estat, 
condicio, paubriera, rictat, indignitat de persona, sino en los cazes jos escriutz, mas 
solamen maniera de trobar e de ben dictar, tenen e gardan las nostras prezens LEYS 
a bona fe et al miels que poyra.” 
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law and counsellor to the Parlement of 'Toulouse; from 1454 to 1480, 
he was the seigneur of Paulhac; from 1480 to 1502, the lieutenant of 
a high royal officer, the sénéchal of Languedoc.” 


Regional influence of the Consistory and later transformations 


As the rubrics of the Registre de Galhac testify by naming the native town 
of some laureates, they did not all come from the city of Toulouse, but 
from the entire region of Languedoc. Indeed, the contest announcement 
of 1356 was explicitly addressed to kings, princes, dukes, marquis, counts, 
dauphins, admirals, viscounts, doctors, masters, knights, graduates, bach- 
elors, barons, judges, bourgeois, squires, merchants, minstrels, and all 
Christians.” In the fourteenth century, because the langue d'oc extended 
beyond the Pyrenees, there were regular contacts between, on the one 
hand, laureates and members of the Consistory of Toulouse and, on the 
other, Catalan poets and the royal court of Aragon. Raimon de Cornet 
(who glossed a canso of one of the founders of the Consistory and was 
himself a laureate in 1330) wrote in 1324 a versified Occitan Doctrinal 
de trobar for the instruction of the young brother of the future Alfonso 
IV, King of Aragon. The mantenedor Joan de Castelnou, the same who 
corrected Raimon de Cornet’s Doctrinal with a verse Glose in 1341, wrote 
for a noble Catalan patron an abbreviated version of the Leys d'Amors.? 
The only surviving copy of the versified abbreviation of the Flors del 
Gay Saber (circa 1337-1343), exists in a manuscript in Barcelona that 
compiles nine treatises on Occitan grammar and poetics, the last being 
a dictionary of rhymes by the Catalan knight Jacme March.” In 1393, 


?* See Francois de Gélis, Histoire critique des Jeux Floraux depuis leur origine jusqu'à leur 
transformation en Académie (1525-1694) (Toulouse: Privat, 1912; reprint Genève: Slatkine, 
1981), for lists of the Consistory's known chancellors (273), mantenedors (274-78), and 
prize-winners (285-89). De Gélis’ lists often give the profession of the person and show a 
striking increase in the number of mantenedors with legal training in the sixteenth century, 
when the chancellor was also usually president of the Parlement of Toulouse. 

7 Leys d'Amors, 1:39: “Als excellens e redoptatz/Reys, princeps, dux, marques e comtes,/ 
Dalfis, admiratz e vescomtes,/Doctors, maestres, cavayers,/Licenciatz e bacheliers,/ 
Baros, nautz justiciers, borgues,/Aptes escudiers e cortes,/ Avinens mercadiers e gays,/ 
Francs menestrals subtils, e mays/A totz aycels que receubran/Las prezens letras o 
veyran,/Mas quez am nos sian liat/En la fe de Cristiantat [...].” 

?3 This is the Compendi mentioned at the end of note 8 above. 

? This 7616-verse abbreviation is the Y version discussed in note 9 above. For a 
list of the contents of the anthology of treatises on Occitan grammar and poetics in 
Barcelona, Biblioteca Central, 239, a manuscript copied (for the first eight texts) by 
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Juan I, King of Aragon, ordered this same Jacme March, and Luis de 
Aversó, burgher of Barcelona (probably at their own request) to found 
a Consistory there on the model of that of "Toulouse.?? 

Major changes seem to have taken place in the rules of the annual 
contest in the period from 1484 (last entry in the Registre de Galhac) to 
1498. A gathering of fourteen manuscript pages, perhaps part of a 
lost register, includes a poem that 1s supposed to have won the prize of 
the “eglantine nouvelle” (new wild rose) awarded by Lady Clemence 
(“Dona Clamenca”) in 1498.?' Could this have been an exceptional 
prize? Or is this the first evidence of the creation of a legend concern- 
ing Clémence Isaure and her patronage of the annual poetry contests. 
In 1513 a new register called the Zivre Rouge (Red Book) begins, with 
only two poems recorded in Occitan until the last entry of 1641.7? 
After the annexation of Languedoc to the French crown, the regional 
language we now call Occitan, called simply romans in the Leys d’Amors, 
gradually lost prestige to, and was replaced by, central French. By the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the cause of upholding and trying 
to continue a prestigious tradition of troubadour verse had been lost. 
The French rhétorqueurs predominated, and the very name Consistori del 
Gay Saber was changed to College de la Science et Art de Rhétorique (College 
of the Science and Art of Rhetoric)? 


a single hand at the end of the fourteenth century, see J. H. Marshall, The Razos de 
Trobar of Raimon Vidal and Associated Texts (London: Oxford University Press, 1972), 
XI-XII. 

9 See De Gélis, Histoire critique des Jeux Floraux, 68-70, and appendix no. 6, 346—50, 
for the Latin edict of Juan I of Aragon concerning the foundation of the school of 
Joyous Knowledge in Barcelona and its confirmation by Martin of Aragon. 

?! This poem is edited by Gatien-Arnoult, Las Joyas del Gay Saber, 181-83. De Gélis, 
Histoire critique des feux Floraux (104, 356—57) notes that the custom of a “Sermon of 
the Flowers" seems to have arisen in 1487, and that this became a sermon in honor 
of Lady Clémence from 1528 on. 

"7 The Livre Rouge is the name now given to both of two registers still in the collection 
of the Académie des Jeux Floraux, the first (originally covered in red velvet) for the period 
1513 to 1583, the second (originally covered in green velvet) for the period 1584 to 
1641. These have been edited by Francois de Gélis and Joseph Anglade under the title 
Actes et Délibérations du College de Rhétorique (1515-1641) (Toulouse: Privat, 1933). 

"7 Already in 1356 in the Leys d’Amors (2:29), Guilhem Molinier uses the term “second 
science of rhétorique” ("aquesta seconda sciensa de Rhetorica")—very precociously—to 
designate the art of composing verse. 


CHAPTER TWO 


PATRONS OF POETRY: ROUEN'S CONFRATERNITY OF 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF OUR LADY 


Dylan Reid 


Introduction 


For three hundred years, from 1486 to 1788, the Confraternity of the 
Immaculate Conception of Our Lady in the French city of Rouen 
organized a yearly poetry contest, called a Puy, in celebration of their 
chosen devotion.! The contest was held on the first Sunday after the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, December 8. 

On a typical contest day in the early sixteenth century, members 
of the confraternity, along with the winning poets from the previous 
year, gathered in the morning at the Carmelite house near the centre 
of Rouen, where the confraternity was based, to attend a solemn mass. 
After mass, the head of the confraternity, called the prince, and the for- 
mer princes retired to a private meeting to manage the organization's 
affairs, including accepting new members and selecting the new prince 
for the coming year. The competition itself began at around 11 a.m. 
A large, diverse public audience, from cloth-workers to local gentry, 
crowded into the large hall. The prince sat at the centre of a stage, in 
the place of honour, with a panel of learned judges nearby. A cleric 
pronounced a brief opening exhortation, and the previous year's win- 
ning poets returned the symbolic prizes they had won in exchange for 
prize-money, reciting a short poem of thanks. Then the members of 
the public who were submitting poems that year, or their representative, 
came up and read their poems to the assembly. The contest proceeded 


! “Puy” meant an elevation, hence the stage on which the contest took place. It 
is generally considered to derive from the Greek “podium.” Gérard Gros, Le poète, la 
Vierge et le prince du puy: étude sur les puys marials de la France du Nord du XIV’ siecle à la 
Renaissance (Paris: Editions Klincksieck, 1992), 25-30. I would like to thank in particular 
Katell Lavéant, Sandra Cureau, Arjan van Dixhoorn and Paul Cohen for their helpful 
insights into this material. 
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through poems in four fixed formats in French and Latin, each poem 
on the subject of the purity of the Virgin Mary. Once the winners had 
been chosen and prizes distributed, the confraternity members and poets 
retired to a lavish banquet, where they might improvise amusing poetry, 
or enjoy the performance of a play in praise of the Virgin Mary? 

Rouen's Puy was the most famous of many Puys in North-Western 
France in the period, and it has by far the best surviving documentation: 
two sets of statutes, from 1515 and 1614; a couple of printed books and 
many manuscripts of the Puy's poetry (some the record of a specific 
year, some miscellaneous collections), which give us a significant corpus 
of the writings and some 1dea of author's names; a membership roll 
from 1548 to 1653; some miscellaneous legal and financial documents; 
and a collective biography of its members and poets, written in the 
eighteenth century? 

Despite this extensive material, the Puy has been neglected by both 
literary scholars and historians until recently. For a long time, its poetry 
was treated with condescension, and therefore neglect, by most schol- 
ars of French literature. Some early works by local antiquaries, a few 


? The procedure of the day is detailed in Approbation et confirmation par le Pape Léon 
X des statuts et privilèges de la Confrérie de VImmaculée Conception [1520], ed. Edouard Frère 
(Rouen: Henry Boissel, 1864), b1—b6 (henceforth Approbation). The hall used was probably 
the chapter house (Denis Hüe, La poésie palinodique à Rouen, 1486-1550 (Paris: Honoré 
Champion, 2002), 269—270). 

5 The statutes of 1515 were printed in 1520 (Approbation), after they had been 
endorsed by Pope Leo X. The passage dating the statutes to 1515 is on Approbation, 
bl: “en cest an mil cinq cens et quinze [...] on este faitz pour la manutencion dudict 
puy et confraternite plusiers statuz et ordonnances iouxte que cy aprez est contenu" 
(“in this year 1515 several statutes and regulations were made for the maintenance of 
the puy and confraternity, which are detailed below"); a similar passage also appears 
on Approbation, a4. The statutes of 1614 were printed in 1615 (Le Puy de la Conception 
de Nostre Dame, Fondé au Convent des Carmes à Rouen, Son Origine, Erection, Statuts & Con- 
firmation (n.l.: n.p., [1615]), henceforth Statuts) (see Bibliothèque Municipale de Rouen 
(BMR) Fonds de l'Académie 92p for the dating). See Gros, Le poete, 219-248, for a 
full catalogue of the manuscripts; Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 431—439, categorizes them 
into types. The membership roll is BMR MS Y 186. It should be noted that MS Y 
186 1s currently mis-bound in the BMR: folio 15 should be the first page of text; 
folios 6-14 should follow 15, but in a different order; the MS is correct from folio 16 
onwards. Financial and other documents can be found in BMR Fonds de l'Académie 
87p and 92p and Archives Départementales de la Seine-Maritime (ADSM) D 546, 
as well as in the records of the Parlement of Rouen. The collective biography is part 
of a manuscript by Abbé Joseph-André Guiot, secretary of the Puy in the eighteenth 
century, which was printed later in the nineteenth century as Joseph-André Guiot, Les 
trots siecles palinodiques, ed. A. Tougard (Rouen: A. Lestringant, 1898). While Guiot's 
work contains many minor errors, it reveals that he had access to sources that are not 
currently available. 
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individual articles on interesting poems, and attempts to catalogue the 
manuscripts were the full extent of the studies.* This situation changed 
in the 1990s with two French literature theses and their related articles: 
the work of Gérard Gros on the Puy movement in general, and the 
work of Denis Hüe on the Rouen Puy in particular. Both attempt to 
develop a broad and more sympathetic understanding of this poetry, 
and place it within its religious context. Hüe has also encouraged his 
students to develop closer studies of individual aspects of this poetic 
tradition.? 

In terms of history however, the confraternity remains somewhat 
neglected. It has been, at best, treated as an interesting curiosity by local 
historians. Broader historical studies have used it as a useful reference 
point, whether for understanding confraternities or Rouen’s society, but 
only in passing. Hüe does discuss its history somewhat, but without a 
great deal of context, and it remains understandably secondary to the 
vast scholarship he deploys to elucidate the confraternity’s literary work 
and religious context. This article, therefore, will attempt to fill that gap 
by providing a concise history of the confraternity and its role within 
Rouen, in the context of Rouen’s general history and the development 
of an urban cultural milieu in France.’ The secret of the Puy’s longevity 
lay in its ability to adapt and change according to the shifting currents 
of urban cultural sociability, transforming from a pious confraternity 
of the fifteenth century to a literary academy of the eighteenth, with 
many mutations along the way. 


* See Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 18, for a quick summary of these works. 

? Hüe, La poésie palinodique. Gros, Le poete. These works are based on theses completed 
in 1989 (Gros) and 1996 (Hüe) respectively. My own thesis work on the Puy was pre- 
pared during roughly the same period as these works (Dylan Reid, “Literary Aspects 
of Urban Culture in Rouen, c. 1500-c. 1640” (M.Litt. thesis, Oxford University, 
1995), chs. 3—5). Hüe's students Katell Lavéant and Sandra Cureau are also working 
on aspects of Puy poetry. 

9 This article draws on other historical work I have done on the Confraternity of the 
Immaculate Conception, including chapters 3—5 of my thesis, “Urban Culture”; Dylan 
Reid, *Moderate Devotion, Mediocre Poetry and Magnificent Food: The Confraternity 
of the Immaculate Conception of Rouen,” Confraternitas 7 no. 1 (1996), 3-10; Dylan 
Reid, “Piety, Poetry and Politics: Rouen's Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
and the French Wars of Religion,” in Early Modern Confraternities in Europe and the Americas: 
International and Interdisciplinary Perspectives, ed. Christopher Black and Pamela Gravestock 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 151—170; and a conference paper, “David Ferrand at the 
Puy of Rouen: Patois Poetry and Provincial Culture” (presented at the Society for French 
Historical Studies Conference, Toronto, April 2002). 
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The statutes of 1515 tell us that the Puy of the Immaculate Conception 
of Our Lady was founded in 1486 by Pierre Daré de Chateauroux, 
Lieutenant du bailli of Rouen, and several other notable citizens of the 
city.’ The founders were significant. The Lieutenant du bailli was effectively 
the leading royal official in the city at the time, in charge of both local 
justice and defence, and he attracted to his project leading members 
of Rouen’s society. 

While the date of the foundation of the poetry contest is undisputed, 
there has been a longstanding tradition that the associated lay religious 
organization, the Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception, was 
founded well before the Puy—the legend even developed that it was 
founded in the era of William the Conqueror? Without going that far, 
Hiie points to a description of the Puy by the second prince, Pierre 
Fabri, in a book published in 1514 defending the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Fabri describes the foundation of the confraternity by the citizens 
of Rouen in general terms and then says that it was augmentee (augmented 
or increased) in Daré’s time, which Hüe interprets as indicating there 
must have been a pre-existing organization before Daré arrived on the 
scene to found the poetry contest.? 


7 Approbation, a6-7. 

* The ducal foundation myth first appears in the late sixteenth century, in a poem 
for the Puy by Guy Le Fèvre de La Boderie (Guy Le Fèvre de La Boderie, Dwers 
meslanges poetiques, ed. Rosanna Gorris (Genéve: Droz, 1993, 360)), in Noel Taillpied’s 
Recueil des antiquitez et singularitez de la ville de Rouen (Rouen: R. Du Petit-Val, 1587), 
157-158, and in histories of Normandy (see Jean-Claude Arnould, “Noel Taillepied, 
Charles de Bourgueville et l'historiographie normande du Puy de la Conception à la 
fin du XVI siècle,” in Premiere poésie française de la Renaissance: autour des puys poétiques 
normands, ed. Jean-Claude Arnould and Thierry Mantovani (Paris: Honoré Champion, 
2003), 433-445). 

? Hüe, Za poésie palinodique, 122-123, 226. It is worth noting that augmenter could be 
used simply as an intensifier to eriger (to erect, establish), for example Approbation, b8, 
“dieu [...] a esmu les cueurs des devotz chrestiens de ceste cite de rouen a eriger et 
augmenter ledict puy [...]” (“God moved the hearts of the devoted Christians of this 
city of Rouen to establish and expand the said puy”). As well, augmentateur could mean 
“protector” or “champion” in the sixteenth century (Dictionnaire de la langue francaise du 
seizième siècle, ed. Edmond Huguet (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1925-1967), I, 402—403). 
It may be used in this sense on the title page of the statutes, which addresses the 
“biensfaicteurs, zelateurs, augmentateurs du bien et honneur de ladite confraternite” 
(“benefactors, zealots and champions [or enlargers?] of the welfare and honour of the 
said confraternity”), Approbation, al, and it is possible that Fabri was using the equivalent 
verb with the meaning “championed.” Either usage could fit into Fabri's somewhat 
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However, the introduction to the printed version of the statutes of 
1515 states explicitly that the confraternity was founded by the same 
person as the Puy: “this confraternity was some time ago erected and 
founded by the deceased [...] Pierre Daré, [...] lord of Chasteau Raoul 
and lieutenant-general of the bailly of Rouen, and several notable 
persons of this city"? Likewise, the wording of the statutes uses the 
terms puy and confraternité interchangeably (as, in fact, does Fabri), which 
suggests that the Puy and the confraternity were considered much the 
same thing.'' The statutes of 1515 were drawn up at about the same 
time that Fabri wrote the passage in question. They were prepared 
within living memory of the foundation of the Puy—one of the signa- 
tory former princes, Jehan de La Pommeraye, was prince only 6 years 
after the foundation in 1486, and another, Jean Le Saulnier or Saon- 
nier, was prince the year after him." Those who drew up the statutes 
would have known what the situation had been in 1486. As evidence, 
a formal legal document attested by several men active when the Puy 
was founded must take precedence over an aside in a religious text. The 
evidence of the statutes is all the more powerful in that their purpose 
was to seek privileges for the confraternity. Given the prestige accorded 
to age in this period, a long-standing prior existence as a confraternity 
would have given significant weight to their request for privileges, and 
would likely have been trumpeted explicitly. The absence of any refer- 
ence to a pre-existing confraternity in the statutes 1s therefore telling. 
The most probable conclusion is that the confraternity was founded 
by Pierre Daré at the same time as the Puy, in 1486. 


ambiguous phrase, which would mean that augmentee was not intended to be distinct 
from the act of establishing the confraternity. 

10 Approbation, a4—5: “icelle confraternite avoit des long temps este erigee et com- 
mencee par defunct noble et discrete personne Maistre pierre Daré en son vivant 
seigneur de chasteau raoul et lieutenant general du bailly de rouen et plusiers notable 
personnages de cestedicte ville.” 

!! There is, in fact, a confusing passage in the statutes that states that the confrater- 
nity was only founded in 1515 to sustain the Puy (“pour la perpetuation dicelluy puy 
en cest an mil cinq cens et quinze. A este par lesdicts princes erigee une confraternite 
et association iouxte que cy aprez sera declare" (“for the perpetuation of this Puy in 
this year 1515 a confraternity and association was established by the said princes, as 
detailed below)," Approbation, b1) but it probably simply refers to the establishment of 
a formal organizational structure for the confraternity/Puy. 

? Approbation, bl. Pierre Daré had died by that time, but his relative and successor 
Louis Daré signed the statutes (Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 229-30, conflates the two). 
Fabri has by this time moved away from Rouen, which is presumably why he was not 
among the former princes who signed the statutes. 
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The timing of the Puy's foundation was significant, in a period 
when political, economic, cultural and religious factors came together 
to create the context for the new institution. Politically, it came at a 
time when Rouen's sense of identity as the capital of Normandy had 
become unmoored. Four hundred years before the foundation of the 
Puy, Rouen had been the capital of the powerful, effectively independent 
Duchy of Normandy, which had just conquered the Kingdom of Eng- 
land. In the intervening centuries, the French crown had reconquered 
the province and its capital and gradually reduced their independent 
powers. Soon after the 30-year interlude of English control in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, King Louis XI formally abolished the 
Duchy of Normandy, smashing the ducal ring in a ceremony in the great 
hall of Rouen's castle. Rouen was no longer the capital of a Duchy, and 
Normandy's political identity was put in flux. Meanwhile, the traditional 
Ducal exchequer court that implemented Normandy's customary legal 
code, an occasional feudal court of non-specialist nobles and clerics, 
was increasingly ineffective by the end of the fifteenth century.? 

The Puy provided a way to re-affrm Rouennais and Norman iden- 
tity in a non-political manner. It was part of a campaign by the city's 
elite to establish Rouen as the centre of power of a new Normandy 
within the French monarchical system—a campaign that would lead 
in the same period to the transformation of the old ducal exchequer 
court into a permanent royal parlement court of appeal for Normandy 
based in Rouen (in two stages—1499 and 1515), which would maintain 
a distinctive Norman jurisprudence within the royal justice system. It 
would be the first of many royal tribunals established in the city." 

The creation of a specifically Norman identity for the Puy was 
accomplished through its dedication to the Immaculate Concep- 
tion—a doctrine closely associated with the province. The doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin holds that the Virgin Mary 
was, uniquely, conceived and born free of original sin. The history and 
theology of the doctrine are complicated and ambiguous, but by the 
fifteenth century in Western Europe the most common understanding 
of the legend was that Mary's childless parents Joachim and Anne 


'S Michel de Bouard, ed., Histoire de la Normandie (Toulouse: Privat, 1970), 224—225, 
242, 255-259, 262; Philippe Goujart, La Normandie au XVI et XVIF siècles face à 
VAbsolutisme (Rennes: Editions Ouest-France, 2002), 71. 

1 Bouard, 259, 262-3. The exchequer court was made permanent and fixed in 
Rouen in 1499, and was elevated to the status of a parlement in 1515. 
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conceived her while they were apart, the conception being announced 
to each by an angel.? 

The doctrine and its feast day were developed in Eastern Christian- 
ity, and somehow made their way to England in the eleventh century. 
They were transferred rapidly to Normandy after the conquest, and 
Normandy became the jumping-off point for the doctrine in France. 
The Immaculate Conception thus became closely associated with 
Normandy, becoming known in France as the feast of the Normans 
(la feste aux Normands). This association was reinforced by the story of 
the miracle of Helsin, Abbot of Ramsey. The legend developed that 
he was at sea on a mission for William the Conqueror when his ship 
was caught in a storm and threatened to sink. He prayed to the Virgin 
for aid, and an angel (or the Virgin herself) appeared and promised 
safety in exchange for a vow to establish the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception in Duke William's lands. The ship arrived safely in port, 
and the abbot carried out his vow. This legend was repeated constantly 
throughout the centuries as an explanation for the Norman attachment 
to the doctrine—for example, in the statutes of Rouen's Confraternity 
of the Immaculate Conception. '® 

Since it had little foundation in scripture, the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception was a source of controversy within the Western Church 
for many centuries. À commission at the Council of Basel investigated 
the issue and in 1438 accepted 1t as true to the faith, but opponents 
continued to crop up on occasion. In 1475, the Pope issued a Bull 
forbidding further discussion of the topic, which essentially accepted 
its existence. Yet it was still considered a potentially contentious 1ssue 


5 Whether Mary was conceived with or without a carnal act hinged on whether the 
angel used a future tense (“you will conceive") or a present tense (“you have conceived") 
in the announcement—the original texts varied. The Puy's authors took the view that 
there was no carnal act involved in Mary's conception. In Guillaume Tasserie's play 
Le triomphe des Normands (Guillaume Tasserie, Le triomphe des Normands suivi de La Dame a 
l'agneau par G. Thibault, ed. P. Le Verdier (Rouen: Léon Gy, 1898)) the defender of the 
Norman celebration of the Immaculate Conception, Duke William the Conqueror, 
argues that Mary was conceived “en virginité,” virginally (20), while the idea that Mary 
was conceived by a normal sexual act is put in the mouth of the villain, the heretic 
Sarquis (21), who is eventually confuted. See Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 32-134, for a 
detailed analysis and history of the complex legend and doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. Except where noted, the following discussion of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion is based on Hüe's work. 

1 Gros, Le poete, 109-110. Approbation, a3. For details of the legend, see also the 
on-line version of the Catholic Encyclopedia, “Immaculate Conception,” http://www 
.newadvent.org/cathen/07674d.htm, consulted June 2006. 
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at the Council of Trent. It was not until the nineteenth century that a 
Pope issued a Bull ratifying it as an article of faith. 

Establishing a confraternity in Rouen to champion this cult created 
a new leadership role within Normandy for the former capital, a lay 
spiritual one. The timing was significant—the doctrine had only been 
officially accepted by the papacy the decade before, and it was still 
subject to attack. This controversy and newness were key in making 
it effective as a badge of identity, something that made Rouen and its 
Puy distinct from others. Equally, the doctrine gave a sense of purpose 
to the confraternity's focus on wriüng, for it was necessary to create 
a canon of works supporting this doctrine, and to propagate it both 
locally and throughout France." 

'The timing of the confraternity's foundation also reflected the expan- 
sion of the confraternal movement in Rouen. From 1430 onwards, 
there was a rapid rise in the number of confraternities in Rouen who 
wrote down their statutes, probably reflecting an expansion of slightly 
earlier confraternal foundations. This expansion reached its zenith in 
the 1470s and 1480s, so that the Immaculate Conception was founded 
at its height. By the end of the century, there were about 130 confra- 
ternities in the city. Rouen's confraternal foundations started earlier and 
were denser than the rest of Normandy, reflecting the primarily urban 
nature of the confraternal movement. 1 

This expansion of the confraternity movement coincided with a 
period of economic prosperity and expansion for French cities in gen- 
eral, and Rouen in particular. Rouen in the late fifteenth century was 
probably the second-largest city in France. Its economic base was 
widely diversified, including manufacturing, commerce, and both royal 
and ecclesiastical administration (it was the seat of the Archbishopric of 
Normandy). Its trading routes linked Paris with the Low Countries and 
the Atlantic coast. From 1485, it developed an active printing industry 
that quickly became the third-largest in France. The one attribute it 


U Approbation, a4. Denis Hüe, “Le poète du Puy et ses auditoires,” in Les arts du spec- 
tacle dans la ville (1404-1721), ed. Marie-France Wagner and Claire Le Brun-Gouanvic 
(Paris: Honoré Champion, 2001), 80-109, esp. 93, 102-104. 

? Catherine Vincent, Des charités bien ordonnées: les confréries normandes de la fin du XIII‘ 
siècle au début du XVI” siècle (Paris: Ecole normale supérieure, 1988), 46-62. 

19 Benedict estimates that Rouen’s population was between 71,000 and 78,000 in 
the middle of the sixteenth century (Philip Benedict, Rowen during the Wars of Religion 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 3). 
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lacked was a university—its scholars traditionally went to nearby Paris, 
although the English founded a rival university at Caen which survived 
the French reconquest. Rouen had suffered extensively from the warfare 
of the early part of the century, not only from repeated sieges but also 
from the destruction of the countryside and the disruption of trade 
routes. Its economy began recovering after the city's re-integration into 
the French monarchy in 1449, especially in the last quarter of the cen- 
tury when long-term regional peace became more firmly entrenched.?? 

This economic boom was intensified because it took place during a 
time when France's cities enjoyed a particularly favourable conjunction 
of political and economic circumstances, which the historian Bernard 
Chevalier describes as the era of the “bonne villes." The result was an 
explosion of urban cultural creativity?! The foundation of the Puy in 
Rouen coincided with a flowering of other urban cultural projects in 
the city as its economy recovered. Major productions of mystery plays 
had taken place in the decades after the return to French rule. Other 
devotional productions had also developed in the city. The confraternity 
of the wax-workers, who created a popular wax tableau vivant every year 
in their chapel in the cathedral, proposed to add a Puy to this devotional 
celebration in 1484, but the cathedral chapter denied permission.” In 
1485, the year before Daré founded the Puy of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Rouen staged for Charles VIII one of the most elaborate and 
coherent royal entry ceremonies heretofore seen in France. The entry 
was memorialized in the earliest surviving printed book from Rouen.? 
Meanwhile, the years between 1470 and 1550 witnessed the construc- 
tion or completion of nearly all of the landmark civic and ecclesiastical 
buildings built in Rouen before the nineteenth century. 

The Puy movement was itself an expression of urban culture. 
Puys—contests of poetry in praise of the Virgin—first appeared in the 


? For background, see especially Benedict, chapter 1. Also Histoire de Rouen, ed. Michel 
Mollat (Toulouse: Privat, 1979), 145 Œ; Michel Mollat, Le commerce maritime normand d la 
fin du Moyen Age (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1952), 119 f£; and Bouard, 244 f£ 

2! See Bernard Chevalier, Les bonnes villes de France du XIV au XVI’ siècles (Paris: 
Aubier-Montaigne, 1982), 263 f£, esp. 264, 269, 275. 

° [nventaire-sommaire des Archives départementales antérieures à 1790: Seine-Inferieure. Archives 
écclesiastiques. Série G. Tome II: Registres du chapitre, ed. Ch. de Robillard de Beaurepaire 
(Rouen: Julien Lecerf, 1896), 246, 248. Eugéne de Robillard de Beaurepaire, Les puys 
de palinod de Rouen et de Caen (Caen: H. Delesques, 1907), 32-34. Gros, Le poète, 115. It is 
possible that this proposal helped inspire the foundation of the Puy two years later. 

?5 Entrée de Charles VIII à Rouen en 1485 [1485], ed. Charles de Robillard de Beau- 
repaire (Rouen: Léon Gy, 1902). 
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densely urbanized regions at the north-western edge of French-speaking 
lands in the thirteenth century, with the first one probably in Arras. 
They spread slowly through the region over the following centuries, 
arriving in Normandy with the Puy of Dieppe, founded in the first 
half of the fifteenth century. Rouen's was therefore one of the last to 
be founded (Caen's was founded in 1527), although it quickly became 
the most prestigious.** Most of these Puys were dedicated to an aspect 
of the Virgin, but Rouen's was the first dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception. 

The Puy of the Immaculate Conception was a manifestation of an 
urban culture that grew out of the distinctive milieu of cities: a con- 
fluence of wealth and education, a concentration of a wide variety of 
skilled administrative professions, commerce, and artisanal trades, and 
a tradition of communal forms of organization. This urban sociology, 
distinct from both court and countryside, demanded a distinctive culture 
through which to express itself} embodied in communally-based forms 
of cultural activity such as mysteries and other theatre, royal entries, 
poetry contests, carnival, and other festive events. The rapid expansion 
of the confraternal movement was also part of this phenomenon. It 
may well be that this process in France was part of a European-wide 
development of urban culture from the late fourteenth century onward 
(depending on the vagaries of local wars and economies).” 


The people 


The members, judges, poets and audience of the Puy each had a dif 
ferent sociology, but together made up a remarkable cross-section of 
the city’s population. 


?* For a full account of the Puy movement, sce Gros, Le poète, for the Puys of Dieppe 
and Caen, see 143-148. The chambers of rhetoric in the Low Countries, discussed 
by Arjan van Dixhoorn elsewhere in this volume, appear to have been related to the 
Puys in some way, developing in the Dutch-speaking cities nearby the cities where the 
francophone Puy movement originated. 

? See George Holmes, The First Age of the Western Cit, 1300-1500 (Inaugural Lec- 
ture as Chichele Professor of Medieval History at Oxford) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1990). 
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The princes and members 


There was a clear distinction between the members of the confrater- 
nity on the one hand, and the poets on the other. There were rarely 
more than 50 paid-up members of the confraternity. A new prince was 
selected from amongst the members every year, generally in order of 
seniority of membership,” so that every man who joined would expect 
to become prince if he lived long enough. 

Membership in the confraternity was very exclusive. The entrance 
fee and the yearly fee were five times the average confraternity fee in 
Normandy." But the real hurdle was the cost of becoming the prince, 
who was expected to pay the considerable cost of holding the competi- 
tion and especially the banquet. As a result, the membership was drawn 
from the city's elite—royal magistrates and financial officials, abbots, 
canons of the cathedral, and members of the old families who domi- 
nated the city government. By contrast to most other confraternities, 
the Immaculate Conception was distinctive in that it brought together 
important men from a variety of different professions and neighbour- 
hoods of the city. It was the most prestigious confraternity in Rouen, 
and when Pope Leo X approved its statutes in 1520, he granted it 
precedence over all other confraternities in Normandy.” 

Many powerful members of Rouen society did not join, however, 
so clearly some additional factor was necessary to induce membership. 
One such factor was family connections—the members were linked by 
a complex web of relationships. For example, in 1548 the member Jean 
de la Place was respectively son-in-law, brother-in-law and nephew of 
three of his confraternal brothers, and was more distantly related to 
three others. Certain families had members in the confraternity over 
several generations—it included some member of the Puchot family 
for close to a century. Intermarriage continued through the genera- 
tions: Jean de la Place's grandson, Daniel de la Place, who joined the 
confraternity in his turn in 1610, was married to a descendant of Jean's 


°° A procedure visible in the register (BMR MS Y 186) and codified in the revised 
statutes of 1614 (Statuts, 39). Exceptions may have been made on occasion for par- 
ticularly distinguished princes. 

U Approbation, c2, c8. The yearly fee was 25 sols tournoi, and the entrance fee 100 
sols tournoi. Compare to Vincent, 213. 

?* Approbation, d4. 
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fellow-member in 1548, Noél Boyvin (whose descendants Henri and 
Guillaume also joined later in the seventeenth century).” 

Members of the Parlement and other royal officials played a promi- 
nent role in the early Puy. Thirteen of the thirty-two known princes 
from the Puy’s foundation to 1524 were royal office-holders.? Of the 
former princes who gathered in 1515 to codify the confraternity's stat- 
utes, six of the fifteen named were members of the new Parlement. 
The others included a royal attorney of the Parlement and two royal 
officials of the bailliage court, meaning that over half these members 
were royal officials?! The royal officials who joined the confraternity, 
however, were those from long-established local families —which accords 
with the dense network of relations and intermarriage visible within the 
confraternity’s membership over generations. The Puy in this period 
was very much the creation of the established elite of the city, and was 
either not open or not of interest to the many outsiders appointed to 
the city's new royal offices. 

Another inspiration for membership was cultural interests. Many 
of the members in this early period engaged in cultural or intellectual 
activity of some kind outside the Puy. Guillaume Tasserie organized 
mystery productions, and wrote additional poetry and a play in praise of 
the Virgin's Immaculate Conception; Pierre Fabri also wrote elsewhere 
in praise of the Immaculate Conception, and published an influential 
manual of rhetoric and poetry; Jacques Le Lieur was a prominent 
patron of manuscripts, and wrote poetry extensively outside the Puy; 
Guillaume Le Roux built the first private residence in Rouen in the 
Renaissance style, complete with relief sculptures of Petrarch's Trionfi; 
Antoine Bohier, Abbot of Saint-Ouen, initiated a rebuilding program 
including artistic commissions in his monastery; Baptiste Le Chandelier 


? His relatives were Jacques Le Lieur, Pierre de Quiévremont, Baptiste Le Chandelier, 
the two Croismares (through his son-in-law) and Francois Le Lieur. BMR MS Y 186, 
7v, 8r, 8v, 10r, 15v, 16v, 41r, 49r, 52v; Henri de Frondeville, Les conseillers du Parlement de 
Normandie au seiziéme siécle (1499-1594) (Rouen: A. Lestringant, 1960), 118, 183, 318, 
322, 440; Henri de Frondeville, Les présidents du Parlement de Normandie (1499—1790) 
(Rouen: A. Lestringant, 1953), 214; Guiot, 54. 

3 Reid, “Urban Culture,” 131. Jonathan Dewald's suggestion (The Formation of a 
Provincial Nobility: The Magistrates of the Parlement of Rouen, 1499—1610 (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1980), 56-57, also Goujart, 89), that royal officials were not heavily 
involved in the Puy is based on limited sources. 

9! Approbation, a8—b1. 
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engaged in humanistic writing and research, and wrote long poems 
in Latin.” 

However, it was rare for members of the confraternity to compete 
in the Puy contest itself. Even in the early years, there are only a few 
examples. Guillaume Tasserie won several times in the early years before 
his principate in 1499. Jacques Le Lieur was a prolific competitor, but 
he may have done so before becoming a full member (he did not serve 
as prince until 1544, the year of his death, suggesting he joined the 
confraternity later in life). But, apart from isolated exceptions, almost 
none of the many poets we know of in these early years became a 
member of the confraternity, and almost none of the known members 
competed in the contest. For example, of all the poets in competition 
in 1544, not one appears on the list of members of the confraternity in 
1548.” 

In other words, the members of the Confraternity of the Immaculate 
Conception joined in order to become patrons of poetry. They were not 
interested in finding a venue for their own work—they already had the 
status to enable them to engage in cultural activities if they wished—but 
rather in providing a venue for others to exercise their poetic talents and 
celebrate the Immaculate Conception. It has been argued that one of 
the purposes of confraternities was to allow city-dwellers, by organiz- 
ing as a group, to emulate the aristocratic practice of founding private 
chapels, which would be beyond their individual means.?* The Puy in a 
sense operated in a similar manner for cultural patronage. By coming 


?? '[asserie, esp. Le Verdier, introduction, xx-xxii. Pierre Fabri, Le grand et vrai art de 
pleine rhétorique [1521], ed. A. Heron (Rouen: Espérance Cagniard, 1890), esp. Heron 
introduction, viii-xi. Jacques Le Lieur, Heures manuscrites de Jacques Le Lieur, ed. Emile 
Picot (Rouen: A. Lainé, 1913); Jacques Le Lieur, “Le Livre enchainé” ou Livre des fontaines 
de Rouen, ed. Victor Sanson (Rouen: L. Wolf, 1911); BMR Ms Y 226a. For Le Roux 
(Guillaume III Le Roux, prince in 1523), see Elisabeth Chirol, “L'hôtel de Bourg- 
theroulde,” in Connaitre Rouen I (Rouen: Les amis des monuments rouennais, 1970). For 
Bohier, see Elisabeth Chirol, “La Renaissance à Rouen,” in Connaître Rouen I (Rouen: 
Les amis des monuments rouennais, 1970). Baptiste Le Chandelier, La parthénie, ou ban- 
quet des Palinods de Rouen en 1546, ed. E. Bouquet (Rouen: E. Cagniard, 1883), Bouquet 
introduction, xxili-xc. 

"7 Comparison of BMR Y 17 (collection of 1544) and BMR MS Y 186 fols. 6r-17r 
(which provides a complete list of the members and new recruits in 1548). The closest 
connection is that Jehan Desmynieres competed, and Jacques Desmynieres—presumably 
a relative—was a member. Furthermore, Frangois Le Lieur dedicated poems to the 
prince in 1544, but did not compete, and joined the confraternity four years later in 
1548. He may have chosen not to compete because he did not consider it suitable for 
his membership ambitions, or else possibly he was serving as a judge that year. 

% Vincent, 143. 
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together as a confraternity, the members collectively created a patron 
of poetry for the city, where they could not have had the same impact 
individually. Yet there was an individual aspect as well. Each member, 
if he lived long enough to become prince, would enjoy the role of an 
aristocratic patron for a day, presiding over the contest at the centre 
of the stage, flattered by poets, dispensing prizes and hospitality, and 
confident that, at his death, he would be eulogized by a poet.” 


The poets 


The poets themselves tended to be of a rather different status. It is more 
difficult to discern their position, as they are rarely identified by more 
than their name. It is significant, however, that few of them appear in 
other contexts. A small number became city councillors or other civic 
officials, but few other than Le Lieur (a longstanding member of the 
city council) were from the leading families of the city. Most of the 
poets were probably members of Rouen’s ‘middling sort’—prosperous 
and respectable, but not members of the city's top social rank. Those 
who can be identified by more than just name were often, as might be 
expected, from the educated professions: clerics, both secular and regu- 
lar; scribes, teachers, and booksellers; lawyers or holders of secondary 
civic and royal offices; and a few doctors. But the craft-based content 
of many of the poems suggests that many were also merchants and 
skilled craftsmen, such as the sea-captains Jean Parmentier and Pierre 
Crignon, and the carpenter Robert Becquet.?? 

Many poets became regulars at the Puy. Their names appear in 
multiple years, competing in multiple categories, and reappear often in 
the manuscript collections. For example, at least sixteen of the thirty- 
seven poets who competed in 1511 competed again in later contests." 
A whole poetic genre developed in which the poet tipped his hat to his 
fellows by citing and celebrating the names of the regular participants 


? An illustration of the Puy shows the prince on a seat at the centre of the stage 
during the contest. See Hüc, “Le poéte du Puy" 85 and Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 
299-302. The winners of the chant royal and Latin epigram prizes were required to 
write eulogies for any former princes who died that year (Afprobation, c5). 

°° For Becquet, see Gérard Gros, Le Poème du puy marial: étude sur le serventois et le chant 
royal du XIV* siécle à la Renaissance (Paris: Editions Klincksieck, 1996), 365. For some 
other poets, see Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 334—341. 

37 Comparison of Oxford MS Douce 379 (1511 register of poems) with BMR MS 
Y 16 (1516), BMR MS M 19 (1522) and BnF fr. 1715 (1533). 
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and winners.?? The Puy cultivated the growth of a collective body of 
poets in Rouen.?? 

When a prize for a Latin poem was introduced, the poets who com- 
peted were somewhat different from those who competed for prizes for 
the French poems. While some poets from the French competition also 
tried their hand at the Latin, Katell Lavéant's research into this genre 
suggests that quite a number of these poets were probably students, 
and many of the others were likely clerics.'? Some of the participants 
in the French competition were probably students, too—the navigator 
Jean Parmentier may have competed at the age of 16.” 

None of the poets in this early period were women. The first woman 
that we know of to compete at the Puy was Jacqueline Pascal, Blaise 
Pascal’s sister, in 1640. A few additional women subsequently competed 
and won prizes, especially in the eighteenth century, but their participa- 
tion was always regarded as remarkable and exceptional.” 

Quite a few poets from other cities took part, particularly from 
Normandy but also occasionally from neighbouring provinces. Poets 
from Dieppe and Caen, which had their own Puys and where poets 
had therefore cultivated the appropriate style, made regular appear- 
ances." Furthermore, some famous poets from Paris participated, who 
will be discussed later. The statutes specifically allowed poets to send 
poems by proxy in order to encourage submissions by notable poets 
from other cities.“ 


38 For examples, see Jean Lafond, “A travers les manuscrits des palinods de Rouen,” 
Revue des sociétés savantes de Haute-Normandie 12 (1958), 15-16; Petite anthologie palinodique, 
1486-1550, ed. Denis Hüe (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2002), 223, 225, 230; Gros, 
Le poeme, 360. 

39 Petite Anthologie, 398. 

*?" Katell Lavéant, “Project d'édition de l'ensemble de l'oeuvre poétique de Guillaume 
Thibault (XVI° siècle) et édition des épigrammes latines” (DEA (MA) thesis, Université 
Rennes 2—Haute Bretagne, 2002), 54—55. In the register of poems of 1516 (BMR 
MS Y 106), one of the few where the Latin poems are included, some of the French 
poets also composed in Latin, but other Latin poets are unknown. 

*! Fleurs de rhétorique: From Villon to Marot, ed. Kathleen Chesney (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1950), 51—52, 105. Gros suggests (Le Poéme, 272) the “Le Parmentier” who 
competed in 1511 was a different person from the navigator Jean Parmentier, but the 
navigator was also referred to as “Le Parmentier” at times (see for example Hüe, “Un 
nouveau manuscrit," 193, for a poem from 1518 that is clearly by the navigator). See 
also Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 372—373. 

+ For example Guiot I, 62, 112. 

55 See Gros, Le poete, 202-205, for some of the Dieppe poets. 

^" Approbation, b6. 
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The judges 


The judges who decided the winner of the contest were not necessarily 
themselves members of the confraternity. In the sixteenth century they 
included theologians chosen for their learning, and perhaps former 
princes, well-established local poets and teachers of rhetoric. ‘The judges 
were chosen by the prince.? 

In the seventeenth century, the revised statutes are more explicit about 
the judging. Poets who were recognized as veterans of the contest and 
frequent prize-winners served as Judges, along with certain theologians 
selected by the prince. The poets judged the quality of the poetry, and 
the theologians presumably examined the orthodoxy and quality of the 
religious sentiments, so that by this period there does appear to have 
been some specifically religious scrutiny. ^? 

In the eighteenth century, it appears that some clerical positions 
related in one way or another to the confraternity automatically granted 
the right to be a judge at the Puy (juge-nés), including the prior of the 
Carmelites who hosted the event, and the priest of the original parish 
(Saint-Jean)." It is not clear if this practice was in place in the early 
centuries, as there is no mention of such a practice in the detailed 
statutes of 1614, but it is likely that judges who proved their worth 
would have been invited back regularly. 


The audience 


The audience for the Puy was large and mixed. In 1515 the Puy was 
forced to move from its original location, the church of Saint-Jean-sur- 
Renelle, because the crowds became too large for it to handle. 

The audience included a wide range of social classes. An illumination 
of the Puy in session shows priests and bourgeois sitting in the audience. 
The country gentleman Gilles de Gouberville attended in 1550 during 
an extended stay in Rouen. No doubt plenty of other visitors to the city 
attended—it was a famous event in the region. Several manuscripts were 


+ Approbation, b6. Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 285-289, 333—334. 

të Statuts, 50-54. I am most grateful to Sandra Cureau for sharing her transcript of 
part of these statutes, which was a valuable supplement to my notes. 

" Guiot, Trois siècles, passim. Guiot assumes this also happened in earlier centuries, 
but there is no indication he does so based on solid evidence. 

+8 Approbation, a8. 
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made to order for prominent local aristocrats.*? Many of the poems use 
professional and craft imagery that suggests members of a wide range 
of crafts and professions were among the listeners.?? 

Finally it is clear that many manual workers from Rouen's extensive 
textile industry attended as well. A poem from 1516 by Robert James 
reviews the well-known poets of the Puy, including “maistre Geuffin 
Cambrette” who “pleases all of the cloth-workers."?' A century later, 
the poet David Ferrand developed a genre of poetry in the local dialect, 
which he often addressed directly to the cloth-workers in the room. 

When he bade farewell to the Puy in 1654, Ferrand addressed what 
was probably a typical audience for much of the Puy's history, ranging 
from the “learned men,” through the “bourgeois and citizens,” to “my 
good friends the cloth-workers” and the croque-migots, the students who 
came to avoid school.” The audience in that large yet crowded room 
in the Carmelite house incorporated elements of almost every part of 
the city's population (excluding only the very poor), all eager to listen to 
hours of poetry in praise of the Virgin. It showed the degree to which 
a common civic culture was shared across the city. 


The day 


The day of the competition was a combination of devotion, administra- 
tion, poetry and sociability. Examining the various parts of a typical con- 
test day illuminates the different aspects of the confraternity's activities.” 


Masses and business meeting 


The morning of the contest day was devoted to the confraternity—a 
devotional mass for the members and the poets who had won the previous 


? Gilles de Gouberville, Journal de Gilles de Gouberville TI, ed. A. de Blagny (Caen: 
H. Delesques, 1895), 128. Petite Anthologie, 377, 398, 402, 413. For the illumination, see 
the cover of this volume and Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 301. 

? Hüe, “Le poéte du Puy,” 95. 

>! Lafond, 15; Petite Anthologie, 225: “plaist a tous ceulx de la drapperie.” 

? David Ferrand, La Muse normande de David Ferrand [1625-1653], ed. A. Heron 
(Rouen: Espérance Cagniard, 1891), IV, 10. It seems likely there were women in the 
audience, but it is hard to find direct evidence. 

5 The day is based on the 1515 statutes (Approbation). Some details of the proceedings 
were changed in the seventeenth century, as evidenced in the 1614 statutes (Statuts). 
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year's contest, followed by a business meeting of the prince and the 
former princes. The confraternity was typical of other Rouennais and 
Norman confraternities in terms of its devotional nature, but atypical 
in terms of its organization. 

Catherine Vincent, in her study of Norman confraternities, has char- 
acterized their piety as moderate, conservative and serene, with little 
of the intensity common in confraternities in Mediterranean Europe 
such as the penitents. In Normandy, the emphasis of confraternities was 
external rather than internal, focusing on the accumulation of good 
works and the promotion of fraternity.’ In this sense, the piety of the 
Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception was entirely typical of 
its province. It provided for the saying of masses, for the funerals of 
its members, and for the propagation of its devotion. Unlike most 
confraternities, however, the Immaculate Conception did not take part 
in city or parish processions, reserving its public devotional activity to 
the poetry contest. Its devotion to Mary was also typical of Normandy, 
where she was the most popular patron for confraternities.” The nature 
of the confraternity's piety would prove significant over its lifetime, as it 
thrived and declined in part depending on how well it fit with the kind 
of devotional activity that was dominant in different periods. 

The serenity of this devotion should not lead us to conclude that it 
was not deep, however. In the statutes, the brothers refer to themselves 
as zelateurs (zealots) of the Immaculate Conception.” Hie rightly empha- 
sizes their sincere Marian devotion and fervent desire to propagate the 
cult of the Immaculate Conception.” At least two of the founding mem- 
bers (Fabri and Tasserie) wrote extensively in praise of the Immaculate 
Conception outside the context of the Puy, as did Jacques Le Lieur in 
the Puy's second generation.” The Puy's literary mission was a way 
to intensify this devotion within Rouen and disseminate it beyond the 
province, while creating a supporting set of devotional texts.?? 

The confraternity was highly unusual, however, in its organization. It 
was much smaller than most Norman confraternities, which normally 


5 Vincent, 141-143, 159, 189-193. 

5 Vincent, 124-125. 

5 Approbation, al, a5. 

? Hüe, “Le poéte du Puy,” 93. 

58 Fabri, Defensore de la Conception (published 1514). See Fabri, introduction by Heron, 
x—xi; Gros, Le Poème, 160. Guillaume Tasserie, Heures de la conception de la Vierge, in Petite 
Anthologie, 351-356. Le Lieur, Heures manuscrites, BMR Ms Y 226a. 

5 Approbation, a4. Hüe, “Le poète du Puy,” 93, 102-104. 
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had hundreds of members. It was also unusual in its informal, egalitar- 
ian structure and elite membership. Most Norman confraternities had 
an inner core of serving brothers in formal executive positions, who did 
most of the work and gained more prestige. Only a small number of 
the wealthier ones ever became master. The broad mass of membership 
would be drawn from the middling groups of civic society, and would 
often include women.” In the Immaculate Conception, by contrast, 
all of the members were men of high status, and all could expect to 
become prince if they lived long enough. There was no formal execu- 
tive. The only formal position was the prince, whose term ran for a 
year. He was assisted by a hired chaplain who did administrative work, 
and an informal advisory council of former princes who met with him 
after the mass to choose the next year’s prince, accept new members, 
and otherwise deal with the confraternity’s business. In exchange for 
these additional duties, former princes gained additional benefits, such 
as more elaborate funerals and having eulogies written for them by the 
prize-holding poets in the year of their death.*! 


The contest 


The poetry of the Puy has been analyzed extensively by Hüe and Gros, 
and so this article will do no more than sketch the broad outlines. All of 
the poetic forms for which the Puy gave prizes were fixed forms. All of 
the French forms had a refrain, sometimes known as a falinod, a term 
which became a nickname for the Puy itself.‘ The notice sent out by 
the confraternity months before the contest specified in considerable 
detail the rules of composition for each form, so poets knew exactly 
what was expected of them.9? A prize was prescribed for each type of 
poem, in the form of a token given to the prize-winner, which would 
be returned the next year in exchange for the cash prize. 

The first prize established by the Puy was the palme (palm) for the 
chant royal, a long poem of five stanzas of usually eleven verses each, 
with the last verse of each stanza the same repeated refrain. The poem 
ended with an envoy, a final brief stanza of four or six verses that 


& Vincent, 202-210, 217-219, 226 ff. 

9! Approbation, b2 (election of next prince), c2-c5 (funerals of former princes). 

© Hue, La poésie palinodique, 19-20, for a discussion of the word palinod. 

% The notices are reproduced in several of the yearly collections, including Oxford 
MS Douce 379. Gros, Le poète, 149-152, reproduces and analyzes the 1533 notice. 
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wrapped up the poem's themes and was usually addressed to the prince. 
The chant royal had evolved specifically as a Puy format, and its digni- 
fied formality made it the most prestigious (and most common) form 
of poetry in these contests. Rouen's contest differed from the older 
Puy of Amiens in that the refrain line was not set in advance by the 
prince—rather, poets could create their own.” This flexibility enabled 
a diversity of invention that may have been a key factor in the greater 
renown of Rouen’s contest. Princes soon began establishing additional 
prizes, which were almost all named after symbols associated with the 
Virgin. In 1493 a prize for the second-best chant royal was established, 
which was eventually called the bz (Dh) 

Chants royaux took various forms, including simple praise of the 
Virgin and militant partisanship for the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception.” 
the development of an allegory for the unblemished perfection of the 
Virgin, which would be elaborated over the five stanzas, encapsulated 
in the refrain that ended each one, and finally concluded in the envoy 
at the end. For example, in 1511, the poem with the refrain “Palais 
royal construict de pierre dure” (“Royal palace built with solid stone”) 
describes a great mason who builds a beautiful, perfect palace. The 
palace is always unblemished, because the door is permanently closed, 
and only the mason himself can enter it. Over the course of the poem, 
it is revealed that the mason is God, and the palace is the Virgin.” 
Some of the most interesting poems are those in which the poet explores 
a metaphor drawn from his own experience—for example, the sea- 
captains Jean Parmentier and Pierre Crignon wrote many poems based 
on nautical life (using metaphors such as a ship, newly discovered lands, 
or navigation charts and equipment). In fact, many of the poems 
used metaphors drawn from the trades practiced in Rouen, such as the 
textile or printing industry. Hüe emphasizes how remarkable it was to 


'The most common and original format, however, was 


6: The chant royal provided the most valuable prize, 100 sols tournoi (Approbation, b4). 
For a detailed study of the chant royal, see Gros, Le Poéme, in particular 187, 377, 382, 
(formality and seniority). See also Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 885-935. 

59 Gros, Le Poème, 128, 135, 191. 

66 Approbation, b4. Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 289. 

% For militant poems, Gros, Le Poème, 167-172. 

% See Hüe’s discussion, La poésie palinodique, 25-27. 

® Oxford MS Douce 379 (the mason poem is on fols. 16v-17). 

? Oxford MS Douce 379; Gros, Le Poème, 191, 242, 306-310, 344-350. Denis Hüe, 
review of Pierre Crignon, poete et navigateur. Oeuvres en prose et en vers, ed. John Northangle, 
Revue des Langues Romanes, 100:2 (1996), 282—283. 
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have this kind of attention to human work in a body of poetry in this 
period.’! This celebration of artisanal and commercial work is another 
dimension of the specifically urban nature of the Puy's culture.” 

At the beginning of the second decade of the sixteenth century, the 
Puy branched out innovatively and experimented with applying new 
styles of poetry to the theme of the Immaculate Conception. Begin- 
ning in 1510 or 1511, the signet (ring) prize for the rondeau, a short and 
complex poetic form often used for love poetry, brought a different, 
more intimate and lyrical quality to the contest's poetry. Often, poets 
wrote rondeaux in voice of the Virgin herself, speaking directly to the 
audience or an interlocutor—a Virgin monologue, so to speak.” 

'The first and second place prize for the Latin epigram or allegory 
(epigramme latine or allegorie latine), offered at least as early as 1511, went 
in the opposite direction to give the Puy a more formal, scholarly 
dimension."* This part of the contest remained fairly separate from the 
rest—some yearly collections do not even include the Latin poems. It 
was judged separately, and by the seventeenth century, the Latin part 
of the contest took place a day later.” The final prize to be offered, in 
1514, was the rose for the ballade, a format already common in other 
Puys. It was shorter than the chant royal but also had a refrain. These 
prizes would remain the full set until the end of the century. 

Other kinds of poetry provided some scope for flexibility beyond 
the strict poetic rules of the contest. The prince could announce a 
special prize in his year, which could be a way to experiment with pos- 
sible new formats.’° The winning poets from the previous year offered 
a “grace” poem to the prince when they exchanged their trophy for 
money, which provided an opportunity for variation in format and 
subject. Moreover, while the poets were restricted to one official entry 


? Hüe, “Le poéte du Puy,” 95-97 and La poésie palinodique, 25-26. See also Gros, 
Le Poéme, 287, 209-303 (printing). 

2 Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 940, describes the Puy's poetry as “an urban poetry” 
(“une poésie urbaine”). 

3 Gérard Gros, “Le rondeau marial au Puy de Rouen,” Nowelle revue du XVF siècle 
14:2 (1996), 117—154, passim. Hüe (La poésie palinodique, 270) believes that the prize was 
first offered in 1511. 

™ Approbation, b4. Hue, La poésie palinodique, 290-292. 

75 Statuts, 50-51, 59-60. Latin epigrams are only found in four of the many manu- 
script collections of poetry (Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 390). 

7 Gros, Le poete, 132. Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 270. Both the rondeau and the Latin 
epigram seem to have been offered by the prince for a few years before being formally 
established. 
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in each category,” they could offer supplemental out-of-competition 
poems “to the prince,” which provided an opportunity to indulge in 
more experimental or off-topic poetry. 

The most remarkable example of this flexibility was the tradition 
of amusing and burlesque poems read during the competition. David 
Ferrand's work in the seventeenth century 1s the best-known example, 
but there 1s evidence that he was continuing a tradition that began early 
in the Puy's history. In 1516, a poem by Robert James enumerating 
the comic poets of the Puy (Caudebec, Pignollet, Geuffin Cambrette) 
suggests that amusing poems were a regular feature. A few such poems 
survive, in the Puy formats but having little or nothing to do with the 
Virgin, such as Caudebec's burlesque funeral oration for James and 
Pignollet in 1522, and an obscure mockery of the festive society known 
as the Abbey of the Conards.’* Two notable examples are chants royaux 
reproduced in the official collection of the year's submissions of 1533, 
by pseudonymous authors (Cannillet and Cacheleu). They appear at 
the end of the chant royal section, suggesting that the facetious poems 
were read at the end of the serious presentations (as David Ferrand’s 
probably were a century later).’? Cannillet’s is an amusing dialogue 
about the poet’s minimal chances of winning a prize, which incorporates 
the tradition of listing the notable poets of the Puy. Cacheleu’s tells a 
burlesque story. The chant royal and ballad formats, with their length 
and repeating punch-line, were well-suited to story-telling—a potential 
which was exploited both earlier in ribald poems at the 1511 banquet 
and later by David Ferrand. 


7 The statutes attempt to restrict various cheating strategies used by poets, including 
submitting extra poems under the names of others, and re-using poems used in the 
past or in other contests. Approbation, b6—8. 

18 Lafond, 15-16. For James’ poem, Petite Anthologie, 225 (Hüe transcribes his 
name as “Jo.” rather than “Ro.”). For the poem about the Conards, BMR Fonds de 
l'Académie 87p, fols. 51-52. Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 303, cites other examples of 
amusing verse. 

"7 The two 1533 poems are edited by Gros (Le Poème, 360-377) (although note 
that on 361, line 36 should begin “Le bel huyssier,” a reference to the poet Jacques 
Sireulde). He assumes the poems are listed in order of ranking by the judges, but apart 
from the winners being listed first, the poems could as easily be listed in the order of 
presentation. There is some evidence that comic poems were presented at the end of 
the proceedings. At the end of one of his amusing poems, David Ferrand, Jnventaire 
general de la Muse normande (Rouen: David Ferrand, 1660), 102, notes it’s six o'clock and 
time to end the proceedings and go eat. Similarly, in 1516, James ends his light ballad 
by saying “Je semondz tout la compagnie/ Voyre se le soupper est prest” (“I summon 
everyone/to see 1f the supper 1s ready") (Petite Anthologie, 225). 
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During the competition, the poems were read aloud to the audi- 
ence from a lectern, either by the poet himself, or a designated reader 
(contestants were not required to attend in person). The written version 
of the poem was then handed over to the judges. In the seventeenth 
century, the whole event took about five hours.?? It is not clear how 
the poems were judged in this early period, but one possibility is that 
the judges had three poems in the running at a time. If a new poem 
was read that was superior to one of the exisüng poems, that existing 
poem would be put aside and replaced by the new one.?' The contest 
was thus very much an oral affair. Poems would be judged on how they 
sounded when read aloud, as much as how they read on the page. But 
they would also be gathered together afterwards in a written yearly 
collection, and often they would be recopied widely. The poetry of the 
Puy lay on the boundary between oral and written. 

The well-established rules and conventions for writing, and the fixed 
subject, created an approach that was suited to the urban amateur poet, 
and encouraged broad participation. With expectations clearly set out 
and possible approaches widely available, the poets could feel confident 
that they would prepare a poem that would be respectable and would 
meet the audience’s expectations.” 


The banquet 


After the contest was over and the prizes had been awarded, the mem- 
bers of the confraternity, the judges, and the poets retired to a sumptu- 
ous banquet, organized and paid for by the prince.? The prospect of 


80 The statutes of 1614 specify that the contest started around one o'clock (Status, 42), 
and David Ferrand in one of his poems writes that it is six o'clock, and therefore time 
o wrap up the proceedings and get something to eat (Ferrand, Jnventaire general, 102). 

8! This was the procedure in the seventeenth century, when the poems were judged 
he day after the public event (Statuts, 52-54), and had already been examined in writ- 
ing by the theologians. However, it seems to be a procedure derived from oral judging, 
and I suspect it survived from the previous century when the winner was decided at 
he public event itself. 

® Fabri, 141 (Title page reproduction), says that anyone who follows his Puy-based 
instructions “pourra facilement et aorneement composer [...] Chantz royaulx, Bal- 
lades, Rondeaux [...]” (“will easily and elegantly be able to compose chants royaulx, 
ballads and rondeaux". 

55 We know that the poets were invited to the banquet because, in 1511, a significant 
number of the poets who took part in the formal contest also took part in the informal 
contest at the banquet (Oxford MS Douce 379). In 1533, the poet Senynguehen was 
explicit: “prince du Puy, j'ay bonne conjecture, ce jour d'hui, sous vostre couverture, 
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enjoying this banquet must have been a considerable incentive for poets 
to compete in the Puy—a fact mocked by Cannillet in his burlesque 
poem: “Obtaining the prize is not what brings me here/[...] ‘Tasting 
wine and getting food?— That's why I come bere "7 Their presence 
must have added considerably to the prince's costs. Since this was the 
princes’ moment in the limelight, they spared no expense in making 
certain that the banquet, a key part of their role as a patron, was spec- 
tacular and memorable, reflecting well on their prestige and generosity. 
One prince, the magistrate and humanist Baptiste Le Chandelier, wrote 
a Latin poem describing the feast he put on in 1546. It enumerates 
three separate services: 32 appetizers, 43 main dishes, and 40 differ- 
ent desserts, all accompanied by elaborate place settings, bouquets of 
artificial flowers, and musicians who serenaded the company between 
each service.” 

The banquet was accompanied, at least in some years, by one or 
two additional events. In 1511, probably in other years in the sixteenth 
century, and definitely once again in the seventeenth century, a festive 
Puy was held amidst the food and drink. The prince gave the assembled 
poets set refrains, of a ribald or facetious nature, from which they 
improvised amusing poems. The prize was dinner the next day.” In 
at least some years, a serious devotional play was performed for the 
assembled brothers and poets, generally written by an established poet 
of the Puy.” 

The banquet reinforced the fraternity among members that was 
one of the key goals of the confraternity's devotional mission. In the 


Tous vos facteurs [...] joyeusement feront chere [...] buvant bon vin [...]” (“prince 
of the Puy, I have good reason to suppose that today under your patronage, all of 
your poets will eat joyfully and drink good wine") (Lafond, 16), as was James in 1516 
(Petite Anthologie, 225). The same was true in the seventeenth century, when the poet 
David Ferrand clearly took part in the banquet immediately after the contest (Ferrand, 
Inventaire general, 102). There is plenty of evidence that the banquet took place directly 
after the contest in the sixteenth century (see also note 79), so Hüe's concern (La poésie 
palinodique, 292—297) that the evidence is not decisive is unnecessary, 

8t Gros, Le Poème, 362. “Avoir le prix, n'est pas ce qui me maine!/[...] De gouster 
vin ou de vivres pourvoir? /— Vela pourquoy y venir me dispose.” 

3 Le Chandelier, passim. 

*» Many of David Ferrand's poems were improvised during the banquet (for example, 
Ferrand, La muse normande, I 19, II 303, III 184, 218; see also Héron’s introduction, 
xxxii-xxxiiiJ. For 1511, see Oxford MS Douce 379; Hüe, “Rouen, Décembre 1511.” 

87 Texts survive from 1499 (probably), 1520, and 1544. Tasserie (which also includes 
Thibault’s 1520 play); BMR Ms Y 17. Le Chandelier, 29, also refers to a play being 
performed after the banquet that he sponsored as prince in 1546. 
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statutes the members state that they share “a singular love and brother- 
hood with one another, founded in the virtue of charity" and promise 
to be "associated and considered as spiritual brothers." The virtue 
of charity, in the traditional sense of peace and goodwill towards all, 
was fundamental to the mission of confraternities, encapsulated in the 
fact that Norman confraternities were commonly called charites.®° The 
fraternal mission of the Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception 
was particularly ambitious—it was one of the few confraternities in 
Rouen that brought together members from a wide range of different 
neighbourhoods and professions, building the bonds of horizontal soli- 
darity across the city's elite that were necessary to enable an effective 
civic society. The Puy’s vagaries over the centuries would be partially 
related to the rise and fall of this elite solidarity. Eating together was 
one of the most fundamental ways to build bonds of trust, and so the 
banquet, for all its extravagance, played an essential role in furthering 
this confraternal goal. By inviting the poets to join them, the confra- 
ternal brothers also helped to reinforce the vertical ties between the 
elite and the next layer of Rouen society below them, the middling sort 
with whom they worked and on whom they were dependent for the 
successful functioning of the city. 

The banquet, however, was also a constant source of difficulty for 
the confraternity. Competitive impulses meant that princes were always 
tempted to spend even more than their predecessors, which eventually 
made being prince unaffordable. At regular intervals, the council of 
princes expressed concern that the members’ enthusiasm had cooled 
(refroidi) and new members were drying up because of the need to match 
the “excessive spending” of previous princes. One solution was to set a 
fixed amount that the prince was expected to spend—but this amount 
went up dramatically each time (40 lwres in 1515, 50 ecus [150 Livres] 
in 1578, 100 ecus [300 Ares] in 1596, 400 livres in 1614, 600 livres in 
1652). The collapse of the Puy in 1654 was partially due to precisely 
this problem.?? 


38 Approbation, cl: “un amour et fraternite singuliere les ungtz avec les autres fondee 
en la vertu de charite"; “associez et comme freres spirituels reputez.” Vincent, 30. 

8° Approbation, c7-8. BMR MS Y 186, passages from 1578 (29r), 1596 (34r-35v), 
1652 (54v). Statuts, 71. In addition to money, in the sixteenth century the prince was 


expected to provide wine. 
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‘Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the banquet began to be 
seen as a wasteful and unnecessary extravagance.” When the Puy was 
close to collapse in 1595, the Parlement ordered that: 


To encourage devout persons to join the said confraternity, from which 
several have cooled because of the great expenses spent on banquets and 
other superfluous things, the court forbids the one who is elected [prince] 
to spend any funds other than for the divine service, [...] without any 
feasts or banquets or other extraordinary costs.?! 


The fact that the banquet persisted, and came to include many members 
of the same disapproving Parlement, however, is an indication that its 
social purpose, although not really consciously defined, remained a key 
part of the confraternity's success. 


Fame and influence 


A key part of the Puy's mission was the desire to enhance Rouen's 
identity and pride, both in the eyes of the city's own people, and in 
the eyes of outsiders. Enhancing their city's identity and prestige in 
turn enhanced the status of the confraternity's own members, as lead- 
ers of the city. 


Influence within Rouen 


The Puy was a vehicle for the creation of a cultural tradition that 
was specifically Rouennais and Norman. One way in which the Puy 
enhanced Rouen’s identity in the eyes of its own people was by elaborat- 
ing the doctrines and symbols associated with the city. The most obvi- 
ous such example is the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception itself, 


?? This disapproval was part of a broader trend. In the early seventeenth century, 


archiepiscopal review of proposed confraternal statutes shows a consistent prohibition 
of banquets (Goujart, 237). Likewise, Rouen’s musical Puy of Saint Cecilia faced 
similar problems with its yearly banquet, and an interesting transcript of arguments 
for and against survives in the registers of the Parlement (Dylan Reid, “The Virgin 
and Saint Cecilia: Music and the Confraternal Puys of Rouen,” Confraternitas 8 no. 2 
(1997), 6-7. 

TT ADSM D 546: “pour exciter les personnes devotes d'entrer a ladicte confrarye 
de laquelle plusieurs sont refroidiz a cause des grandz fraiz et depenses qui se font en 
banquetz et autres choses superflues, a ladicte court faict inhibitions et defenses a celuy 
qui sera eleu [prince] de faire aucuns fraiz et depenses autre que pour ledict service 
divin [...] et sans aucuns festins et banquetz ou autres fraiz extraordinaires.” 
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closely identified with the province of which Rouen was the leading 
city. The Puy created a corpus of poetry praising and explaining this 
doctrine, a corpus that was pronounced to a large and diverse audience 
of locals and outsiders, and afterwards often recopied.” 

Likewise, the Puy's poets elaborated other symbols of Rouennais 
identity, and linked them to the Immaculate Conception. Thus, several 
Puy poems play on Rouen’s heraldic symbol of the lamb— derived from 
its textile industry, but full of potential religious symbolism which was 
fully explored.” The poets did the same with Norman identity, since 
anything that enhanced the province's self-regard necessarily reflected 
well on its capital. The most remarkable example is Tasserie's play 
Le triomphe des normans, most likely performed after the Puy in 1499, the 
year he was prince. The play is set in the court of William the Con- 
queror, the ultimate symbol of Norman identity. Faced with a heretic 
who claims Mary was conceived sexually like any other human, the 
Duke defends the Immaculate Conception by bringing the question 
before a court of law presided over by King Solomon. In the trial 
that follows, the decisive final witness in favour of the doctrine is the 
allegorical character representing the common people of Normandy, 
who speaks in Norman dialect to make a moving testament of his faith 
in the doctrine. The play cleverly links various traditional symbols of 
Norman identity—the Duke, the common people, the local dialect—to 
the idea that Normans are the ultimate defenders of the Immaculate 
Conception. Furthermore, if it was indeed performed in 1499, its 
legal theme celebrates an old symbol of Norman sovereignty newly 
attached to Rouen—the city’s designation that year as the centre of 
Norman lawmaking, with Duke William’s exchequer court now settled 
permanently in Rouen.”* 

A similar dynamic may have been in place in 1515, the year the 
permanent exchequer court was elevated to the status of a Parlement, 
a royal court of appeal, making Rouen once again the effective capital 
of Normandy, at least in judicial terms. It was in this same year that the 


? Approbation, a4. Hüe, “Le poète du Puy,” 93, 102-104. 

» For example, Denis Hüe, “Les Marot et le Puy de Rouen, remarques à propos du 
MS. BN, EFr. 2205," Nouvelle Revue du Seizieme Siècle 16:2 (1998), 245—247. 

>: Gros, Le pote, 170. The text of the play is available in Tasserie, 1-73. The editor 
Le Verdier concludes that the play was performed between 1490 and 1499, but the 
coincidence of Tasserie’s principate and the establishment of the permanent exchequer 
in 1499 gives weight to this latter date. Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 399—400, also proposes 
that the play is an affirmation of Norman identity. 
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princes of the Puy, many of whom were members of the Parlement, 
drew up a comprehensive set of statutes for the organization, decided 
to get recognition as the leading confraternity in the city from the Pope, 
engaged in a fund-raising campaign that established a stable endow- 
ment for the prizes and the masses, and moved to a more spacious new 
home in the heart of the city. Together, these initiatives were designed 
“for the perpetuation of the Puy,” to put the organization on a solid, 
permanent institutional footing. The princes were elevating their con- 
fraternity to a status and stability worthy of the city's new role as the 
centre of royal justice in Normandy.” 

The Puy also nurtured famous local poets, who appeared regularly 
as winners, saw their works heavily recopied in the manuscript collec- 
tions, and were cited with esteem in the poems that enumerate the 
most notable authors. These enumeration poems create the sense of an 
esprit-de-corps, a joint mission among poets to celebrate the Immaculate 
Conception and build a thriving local culture.” The four French prizes 
became a kind of mantra of cultural accomplishment. Cannillet uses 
them as his refrain, “La palme, lys, le signet ou la rose,” which would 
be echoed by Frangois Sagon when boasting of his poetic successes: 
“Sagon a eu Palme Lys Signet Rose.”” 

The Puy also served as a stepping-stone for writing careers beyond 
the Puy.” Pierre Fabri used his experience of the Puy in writing his 
major work on rhetoric, Le grant et vray art de pleine rhétorique, which he 
specifically dedicated to the princes and poets of the Puy.” The second 
section, on poetry, draws heavily on the practices of the Puy and is full 
of examples of its poetry. Published in six editions, the book was fairly 
influential. The mainteneur of the Jeux Floraux of Toulouse, Gratien du 
Pont, relied on it extensively when writing his own treatise on poetry 


3 Approbation, a5, a8, bl, “pour la perpetuite dicelluy puy.” 

% Lafond, 15-18, and Cannillet’s amusing 1533 poem (Gros, Le Poème, 360—369). 
The most notable authors in the manuscripts from the period 1510-1530 were Nicolas 
Osmont, Nicolle Lescarre, Guillaume Thibault, and especially Jacques Le Lieur. 

9 Gros, Le poème, 360-362. Querelle de Marot et Sagon, ed. Emile Picot and Paul 
Lacombe (Rouen: A. Lainé, 1920), *Rabais du caquet de Fripelippes,” c2. 

?* This insight is inspired by Sandra Cureau’s work on the seventeenth-century Puy 
poet Jean Auvray (Sandra Cureau, *Jean Auvray: saisir la circonstance pour prendre 
son envol. The Puy de la Conception de la Vierge de Rouen comme tremplin pour le 
poete” (Paper presented at the T.PE. (C.E.LA.M.) seminar, Université Rennes 2—Haute 
Bretagne, 23 May 2002), 5). She proposes that the Puy served him as a first step and 
inspiration towards a writing career. 

?? Fabri, I, 2. 
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published in 1539. In 1533, many of the young poets who would go 
on to stand out as the most active literary writers in Rouen in the mid- 
century cut their poetic teeth by competing in the Puy. Francois Sagon, 
future author of numerous published poems as well as controversial 
pamphlets against Clément Marot, won the second prize for the chant 
royal. Also competing were Guillaume Haudent, who would go on to 
translate several notable works from Latin; Pierre du Val, who would 
organize a series of love poetry contests and write Neoplatonic poems 
and plays; and Jacques Sireulde, who would write satirical poems and 
plays, and a long poem inspired by another future contest, the Puy of 
the Poor. Di 

Finally the Puy proved to be influential at building a local culture 
within the city in institutional terms. The concept of a poetry com- 
petition, and the success of the Puy in propagating a doctrine and 
establishing the prestige of its members, prompted others to adopt 
and adapt the format. Rouen's Confraternity of the Passion, which 
had once sponsored mystery plays, around 1543 turned to sponsoring 
a Puy of the Passion to fulfil its cultural role in the city, although it 
proved short-lived.” Sometime in the middle of the century, a Puy 
of Saint Cecilia was founded in the cathedral to hold a yearly music 
contest, which lasted until the eighteenth century."? More interesting 
was the Puy of Sovereign Love set up by the poet Pierre du Val. It was 
an informal gathering, first organized to celebrate a wedding in 1542, 
at which a contest was held for love poetry, with the entries published 
together in a book, Le puy du souverain amour. Variations of this event 
were repeated during the decade. It was not a religious event, but it 
did have religious and campaigning undertones, as Du Val was a Neo- 
platonist with particular religious ideas which surface in his poetry. HD 
Finally, in 1552, Rouennais involved in the reform of the city's pauper 
hospital—taking control for the municipality from the Church—began 
a Puy of the Poor to encourage charity, which was run out of the city 


100 BnF fr. 1715. See also Gros, Le Poème, 221 (Sireulde), 234—235 (Sagon). For Hau- 
dent, see Guillaume Haudent, Trois cent soixante et six apologues d’Esope premierement traduits 
de grec en latin [1546], ed. Ch. Lormier (Rouen: H. Boissel, 1877), Lormier introduction, 
v. Sireulde’s poem is reproduced in Petite Anthologie, 332. 

10! See Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 308-311. 

102 See Dylan Reid, “The Virgin and Saint Cecilia,” 4-7. 

103 See Pierre Du Val, Le puy du souverain amour [1543], ed. P. Le Verdier (Rouen: 
A. Lainé, 1920), and Pierre Du Val, Théâtre mystique de Pierre du Val et les libertins spirituels 
de Rouen au XVF siècle, ed. Emile Picot (reprint Genève: Slatkine, 1969). 
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hall. Several prominent Rouennais served as prince, and it survived 
about a decade, until the disruption of the Wars of Religion. 

While neither of these latter organizations were confraternities, they 
both followed the successful structure of the Puy as a collective poetry 
contest that brought attention to a particular cause (Neoplatonic ideas, 
poor relief), and brought prestige and renown to the sponsors as a 
group and to participants as individuals. Many poets who participated 
in the Puy of the Immaculate Conception also participated in these 
two Puys.'? The Puy could take some credit for helping to nurture 
the flowering of urban culture evident in Rouen in the mid-century, 
although to some extent it was also gradually eclipsed, as the most 
innovative work was accomplished in other forums.'”° 


Influence outside Rouen 


The Puy also contributed to creating a positive identity for Rouen 
beyond the city’s limits. Rouen became known as a city of poetry. 
Bonaventure des Périers said “You know, in Rouen they speak only in 
rhyme,” while the poet Jean Bouchet wrote to Jacques Le Lieur “Of all 
the people of France/It seems to me (I say it without being prompted)/ 
That the Normans received from the Muses the monopoly/on poetry, 
so I think and believe.” Descriptions of Rouen during the century note 
the Puy as one of the city’s outstanding features. 

The Puy served as a way of connecting Rouen’s local culture to the 
wider cultural life of France, even influencing that culture for a short 
period. For the first two and a half decades of its existence, the Puy 
was very much a local event, with the same few poets winning most 


104 Jacques Sireulde, Le trésor immortel tiré de l'écriture sainte par Jacques Sireulde [1556], 
ed. Charles de Robillard de Beaurepaire (Rouen: Léon Gy, 1899), especially the intro- 
duction by Beaurepaire. 

105 Reid, “Urban Culture,” 190, 194-195. 

10 For example, of the nine organizers of the spectacular royal entry for Henry II 
in 1550, one or two were members of the Immaculate Conception, but five would 
become involved with the Puy of the Poor. (Sireulde (intro. by Beaurepaire), xxv-xxxv, 
and comparison with BMR MS Y 186 folios 6r-18r (Puy members 1548-49)). 

107 René Herval, Histoire de Rouen (Rouen: Maugard, 1947-1949), 50: “Vous savez 
qu'à Rouen on ne parle autrement qu'en rime." Jean Bouchet, Epistres morales et familières 
du Traverseur [1545], ed. Jennifer J. Beard (Paris, La Haye: Mouton, 1969), lxxiii: “Et 
de tous ceulx de la terre de France/Me semble advis (je le dy sans oultrance)/Que 
les Normans ont des Muses l'octroy/De poesie, ainsi le pense et croy.” Petite Anthologie, 
367. Taillepied, 59-60, 157-158, 160-166. 
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of the prizes. From 1510, however, the Puy showed considerably more 
ambition, '? and between 1510 and 1530 or so, the Puy became part of 
the mainstream of French poetry. In 1510, it began to broaden its range 
with new forms of more intimate and more formal poetry. In 1511, the 
well-known poet of the royal court André de la Vigne came to Rouen 
to participate in person, writing prolifically in the Puy style and winning 
several prizes. In the years that followed, the Parisian poets Guillaume 
Cretin and Jean Marot regularly sent poems to the competition, and 
sometimes attended it, winning several prizes.? Marot’s son, the not- 
yet-famous Clément, participated alongside his father, although he did 
not win anything. During this period, the poetry of the Puy circulated 
widely in manuscripts, some beautifully illuminated, of which dozens 
survive.'!° In 1525, the Puy's organizers published a printed collection 
of Puy verse in Paris. Meanwhile, Fabri had published his Puy-influ- 
enced manual of poetry in 1521. In this period, Puy poetry seems to 
have been esteemed as on a par with any other poetry of the time. This 
outreach had two related goals—the propagation of the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception and the idea of writing devotional poetry 
in its honour, and the development of a distinct Rouennais identity as 
a cultured and devout city. 

After 1530, the nature of the Puy's role changed somewhat. The 
Renaissance was starting to influence French poetry, and although 
some of the Puy's poetry reflected this influence, it was falling behind 
the times. Attempts by Jacques Le Lieur and others in this period to 
invite notable national poets to compete were largely unsuccessful,''? 
and the reproduction of poems in manuscript began to tail off. Poets 
who participated in the Puy remained active on the local and national 


108 See Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 238-9. 

109 It is not clear how often they actually attended in person— poets were permit- 
ted to send poems through a representative. I suspect they were more likely to win a 
prize when they attended in person. For the participation of Jean and Clément Marot, 
see Hüe, “Les Marot.” For Cretin, see Gros, Le poète, 208. For André de la Vigne, see 
Oxford MS Douce 379 (he not only submitted poems in every French category, but 
also several poems to the prince—including no less than five rondeaux—and multiple 
banquet poems as well) and Cynthia J. Brown, "André de la Vigne au Puy de 1511: 
étude du manuscrit Douce 379 de la Bibliothèque Bodléienne,” in Premiere poésie française 
de la Renaissance, 161—192. 

! Gros, Le poete, 219-248, provides a comprehensive list of manuscripts. 

111 Palinods présentés au Puy de Rouen. Recueil de Pierre Vidoue [1525], ed. Eugene de 
Robillard de Beaurepaire (Rouen: Léon Gy, 1897). 

112 Their efforts only succeeded in persuading one poet of note to compete at the 
Puy, Jehan Perréal ( Jehan de Paris). Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 358—371. 
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stage—but for their other projects. The Puy in the 1530s served more 
as a starting-off point for a poetic career, rather than a vehicle for that 
career. The Puy's members and poets maintained their connections with 
important French poets, with Jacques Le Lieur, Baptiste Le Chande- 
lier and others carrying on verse correspondence with the poet Jean 
Bouchet—but they could not persuade him to compete.!? 

The most intriguing connections to the national stage involve the 
most famous poet of this period, Clément Marot. He had competed 
in the Puy as a young man, along with his father, but not won any 
prizes. Hüe has shown that these early experiences had some influence 
on his poetry, and he was inspired to experiment with the chant royal 
format.''* Another possible connection lies in Marot's organization of 
Blasons in the 1530s—open calls for contributions from French poets 
to create a collective body of poetry on a specific theme (notably the 
female body). In a way, these were secular versions of the Puy's open 
calls for collective verse on a specific devotional theme, and perhaps a 
sign of a deeper influence by the Puy in propagating the concept of 
collective thematic poetry. Two Puy poets participated in these national 
Blasons—Jacques Le Lieur and Francois Sagon.'? 

Sagon would shortly after launch a vitriolic attack on Marot's sympa- 
thies for religious reform—an attack that provoked a national pamphlet 
war involving many French poets. To some extent, the attack seems to 
have been the work of someone who was a disappointed admirer—in 
addition to participating in the Blasons project, Sagon had supposedly 
asked Marot for advice on writing poetry some time earlier.''® Sagon 
was a priest, however, and perhaps when Marot became known as a 
reformer Sagon saw a need or an opportunity to set himself apart from 


13 Bouchet, 59 (Thomas Le Prevost), 99, 109 (Jacques Le Lieur), 107 (Baptiste 
Le Chandelier), 110 (Francois Sagon), 122 (declining invitation). The poet Michel 
des Arpens also wrote to Jean Bouchet (Hüe, “Les Marot,” 235). See Hüe, La poésie 
palinodique, 362-371, for a discussion of Le Lieur's correspondence with Bouchet, and 
Jennifer Britnell, “Jean Bouchet et les poétes Rouennais,” in Premiere poésie frangaise de la 
Renaissance, 147—160, for an analysis of this correspondence as a whole. 

!^ Hüe, “Les Marot.” Gros, Le Poème, 157-159. 

!5 Curiously, the poems of the Blasons can be found at the end of an edition of 
the works of Louise Labé, Oeuvres poétiques précédées des Rymes de Pernette de Guillet, avec 
un choix de Blasons du corps féminin, ed. Frangoise Charpentier (Paris: Gallimard, 1983), 
158-9, 162-3. 

16 Hüe, “Les Marot,” 235. For a full analysis of the quarrel, see Thierry Mantovani, 
“La querelle de Marot et Sagon: essai de mise au point” in La generation Marot. Poetes 
frangais et néo-latins (1515-1550), ed. Gérard Defaux (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1997), 
381-404. 
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his putative mentor. During the exchange, Sagon (in the voice of his ser- 
vant) specifically boasted of his success at the Puy, compared to Marot's 
failure: “Rouen has seen this Francois triumph/In its theatre, but never 
Marot/ [...] Seeing as he never won a single prize (ere "II" 

The final role of the Puy on the national stage was a sign of its 
cultural eclipse. In writing his manifesto for French Renaissance poetry 
in 1549, the Pléiade poet Joachim Du Bellay specifically cited the Puy 
of Rouen as an example of the kind of verse that should be dismissed 
and replaced by his new poetry: 


Leave all these old French poems to the Jeux Floraux of Toulouse and the 
Puy of Rouen, such as rondeaux, ballades, virelays, chants royaux, songs, and 
other such trifles that corrupt the taste of our language and serve only 
to bear testimony to our ignorance.''? 


The fact that it was mentioned by name is something of a backhanded 
compliment, showing that it remained well-known, but the put-down 
proved significant, the beginning of a poor reputation that would dog 
the Puy's poetry for centuries.!? Although writers such as Barthélemy 
Aneau and Guillaume des Autelz responded in defence of these verse 
forms,'? from this point onwards the Puy would have little resonance on 


17 Querelle, “Rabais du caquet de Fripelippes,” c2: “Rouen a veu triumpher ce 
francoys [Sagon]/Sur son theatre, & marot nulle foys/[...] Veu que jamais ny gaigna 
ung seul prix.” 

"8 Joachim Du Bellay, Za deffence et illustration de la langue frangoyse [1549] (Genève: Droz, 
2001), 85: "laisse toutes ces vieilles poesies francoyses aux Jeux Floraux de Toulouze 
et au Puy de Rouen: comme rondeaux, ballades, vyrelais, chantz royaultz, chansons et 
autres telles espiceries qui corrompent le goust de nostre langue, et ne servent si non 
a porter temoingnaige de nostre ignorance.” 

!9 A few years after Du Bellay wrote, Etienne Pasquier describes Puy-style poetry 
as obsolete (Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 247). In the eighteenth century Diderot and 
d'Alembert's Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts et des métiers (online: 
University of Chicago ARTFL project, http:/ /www.lib.uchicago.edu/efts/ ARTFL/ 
projects/encyc/) wrote of Puy poetry that “only students and mediocre poets still 
write palinods” (“il n'y a plus que les écoliers & les poétes médiocres qui fassent des 
palinods’”) (11:785). In the early twentieth century, Eugene de Beaurepaire, in his history 
of the Puy, was also dismissive of the quality of the poetry (103-104), at one point 
describing it as “rather tiresome” (“assez fatigante") (12). The fact that almost no-one 
spent a great deal of time studying this poetry until very recently (Hüe, La poésie palino- 
dique, 17, describes these poems as “relatively unknown" (“relativement inconnus"), 
although the poetry of the earlier medieval era and the later Renaissance received its 
share of attention, is itself a sign of the poor reputation triggered by Du Bellay and 
accumulated over the centuries. 


120 Gros, Le poème, 181-182. 
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the national stage, and would instead be a purely local affair, influential 
only in Rouen and perhaps a little in the rest of Normandy. 

The Puy's brief spell of influence went through several stages. For 
twenty-five years or so, from its foundation in 1486 to 1510, it was a 
purely local affair. The foundation of new prizes around 1510 and the 
participation of André de la Vigne in 1511 marked a new stage in 
which the poetry of the Puy became widely read and influential, part 
of the mainstream of French poetry. The Puy successfully propagated 
the Immaculate Conception as an inspirational devotion identified with 
Normandy, helped to shape approaches to devotional poetry, engaged 
with nationally-known poets, and established Rouen's reputation as a 
cultured city. From about 1530, the poetry of the Puy was no longer 
influential, but the poets it cultivated still played a wider role. In this 
period, the members and poets of the Puy had become part of the 
literary circles of France—corresponding with poets and humanists, 
participating in collective writing projects, and publishing works beyond 
Rouen itself. The difference was that, while their participation in the 
Puy established their credentials as poets, the poetry of the Puy itself 
was no longer of interest outside Rouen. 


Fluctuating fortunes of a cwic institution 


After 1550, the Puy had little direct influence beyond the city. It conti- 
nued to remain central to Rouen’s cultural life, however, and by continu- 
ing to cultivate a particular form of provincial urban culture, it would 
have an indirect impact on French culture as a whole. Meanwhile, its 
vagaries over the next two and a half centuries showed how closely 
it continued to be entwined with the political, religious, cultural and 
economic context of the city. 


The wars of religion 


If the Puy was no longer at the forefront of cultural life even within 
Rouen, this may have worked to its advantage upon the outbreak of 
the Wars of Religion in 1562. In April of that year the city’s Calvinist 
party seized control of the city. After a short but devastating siege, the 
city was retaken in October 1562 by royal forces. Amidst the religious 
and economic upheaval, the other expressions of Rouen’s thriving urban 
culture—notably those that were suspiciously innovative or disruptively 
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popular—disappeared or were significantly set back."?! The Puy, how- 
ever, with its safe, respectable and extremely Catholic devotion to the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, and its solid and well-connected 
membership, survived. 

The Puy's fortunes over the next three decades closely mirrored the 
ups and downs experienced by Rouen during the on-and-off civil war 
known as the Wars of Religion.'? The overall decline of traditional 
confraternities amidst the religious ferment was partially mitigated for 
the Immaculate Conception by its use as a network for radical Catholics 
when faced with a Protestant threat. 

In the first phase, from the rise of the Protestant Church around 
1559 through a decade of constant tension between the religions within 
Rouen after 1562, the Puy's prestige, broadly-based social networks, 
and traditionally Catholic devotion led it to become a makeshift rally- 
ing point for radical Catholics. It was used to help consolidate a loose 
network linked together by family, neighbourhood, and clientage ties 
as well as partisanship, which included men of somewhat lesser status 
than in the past, merchants and wealthy artisans.'?? 

In 1572, Rouen experienced a version of the St. Bartholomew's 
Day massacre, which cowed and greatly reduced the Protestant com- 
munity in the city.'** With the threat passed, the impetus for joining 
the confraternity for partisan reasons dissipated, and almost no new 
members joined over the following decade. It was part of a wider 
trend—traditional confraternities such as the Puy were going into seri- 
ous decline in Normandy and across France in this period.'” At the 
same time, the prestige of the confraternity had been diluted by the 
lesser status of new members. As the turn came for the less wealthy 


?! The Puy of the Poor disappeared. Pierre Du Val’s various experiments had already 
ceased when he fled the city for religious reasons in 1553. Theatrical production of 
farces declined greatly around this time. The Abbey of the Conards carnival society 
ceased its activities for a decade. 

122 Except where noted, the analysis of the Puy during the Wars of Religion is based 
on Reid, “Piety, Poetry and Politics.” 

123 Several new members were connected through the parish of Saint-Vivien, a poor 
neighbourhood bitterly divided between the two religions. Several members also had 
ties to the Guise clientage network in Normandy (Reid, “Piety, Poetry and Politics,” 
154—156). Men of lesser status include the goldsmith Pierre de Houppeville, and the 
merchant dyer Richart Behault (BMR MS Y 186, 25r, 28r). 

124 Benedict, Rouen during the Wars of Religion, 151. 

13 Vincent, 54. Stephano Simiz, Confréries urbaines et dévotion en Champagne (1450-1830) 
(Villeneuve-d'Ascq (Nord): Presses Universitaires du Septentrion, 2001), 132, 144, 
147. 
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new members who had joined in the face of the Calvinist threat to 
become prince, they were refusing because of the costs. In 1578, 
the prince called an emergency meeting because the ardour of the 
members had “cooled” (refroidız). The meeting agreed to set a fixed 
sum for which the prince would be considered to have discharged his 
duties, but it had little effect. (ip 

Just as the Puy ran out of members who could serve as Prince, it 
was saved by the next twist in the civil wars, when the Protestant Henri 
de Navarre became heir to the throne of France in 1584. A Catholic 
League was formed to oppose him, and for the decade after 1585 
members of this league in Rouen drew on their family, business and 
partisan networks to keep the Puy, which was now associated with their 
cause, alive. It was on life-support, however, finding a new prince year- 
by-year, as the fervour of Rouennais in this time of crisis was directed 
towards more intense new devotions. 

Finally, in 1595, came the Puy's crisis and resurrection. The Catholic 
League had seized control of Rouen with the outbreak of open civil war 
between the Catholic League and royalists in 1589. The city resisted a 
devastating siege by the new King Henri IV, in 1592, but was handed 
over peacefully to royal control by its governor in 1594. In 1595, the 
Puy needed a new prince, but no-one wanted to join a confraternity 
closely associated with the losing cause. The former princes even sued a 
cathedral canon in an attempt to force him to take on the role and the 
costs, but the Parlement dismissed the suit." For perhaps the first time 
in a century, the Puy of the Immaculate Conception was not held. 

Fortunately for the Puy, the lawsuit caught the eye of the President 
of the Parlement, Claude Groulart, who had led the faction of the 
Parlement that supported Henri IV and who had set up an alternate 
court in Caen during the period when the Catholic League controlled 
Rouen. Groulart, the leader of Rouen's elite, needed to find ways to 
restore the city, to reconcile Rouen's divided elite, and to re-establish 
his own credibility with the city's old Catholic families after having 
supported a Protestant king in a siege of the city. As an open, presti- 
gious social network dedicated to creating fraternity, the Puy was an 
excellent vehicle for rebuilding elite social ties shattered by civil war. 


12 BMR MS Y 186, 29r. 

"7 ADSM D 546. The suit was not as strange as it seems—there were four confra- 
ternities in Rouen who enjoyed the right to co-opt any person to be their head, but 
the Immaculate Conception was not one of them. 
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As a traditional, Catholic symbol of the city, its resurrection would 
serve both to restore civic morale, and to show Groulart's dedication 
to the city and to Catholicism. Finally, its serene, conservative form of 
devotion, which had been an unappealing drawback during the years 
of crisis, was now just what was needed to restore calm. 

In 1596, Groulart saved the Puy from collapse by joining the con- 
fraternity, along with several of his allies in the wars. They worked 
together with the existing leaders, who had been their Catholic League 
opponents, to restore the confraternity, signing an agreement together 
which re-established the confraternity’s finances."? 


Peace and restoration 


The restoration of the Puy was completed over the subsequent twenty 
years. At an institutional level, the confraternity’s finances were put in 
order. Groulart had a permanent stage build in the Carmelite house 
for the contest—legend has it that he used materials salvaged from 
Henri IV's royal entry in 1596.'*° He also found a copy of the statutes 
printed in 1520 and in 1597 got the Parlement's permission to autho- 
rize them as still valid. They were very out of date, however, and the 
confraternity subsequently developed a revised set of statutes, approved 
by the archbishop in 1614 and printed in 1615, which completed the 
reform. ?? 

The Puy's poetry was also desperately out of date. It had almost com- 
pletely bypassed the Pleiade movement, which had transformed French 
poetry and introduced many new forms and styles.'?' By the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the Pléade was itself being replaced by new 


7* BMR MS Y 186, 34r-36r. Reid, “Piety, Poetry and Politics,” 159-162. 

1? The legend was repeated by David Ferrand in 1654 (Ferrand, La muse normande 
IV, 7). The confraternity had decided to erect the stage on 3 April 1596 (BMR MS 
Y 186, 35v), well before the entry, but it is possible that construction did not actually 
begin until just before the contest in December, after the royal entry on 16 October. 

130 Statuts. BMR Fonds de l'Académie 92p includes copies of: the 1597 permission 
o reprint the 1520 statutes book; confirmation of the new statutes by the Archbishop 
Cardinal de Joyeuse) and the Parlement in 1614; and the Parlement's permission to 
print the statutes in 1615. See also ADSM D 546 for the 1597 decision; the Statuts, 
35, for the old statutes being out of date. 

131 Two well-know Pléiade-influenced poets based in Normandy competed during 
he Wars of Religion, Vauquelin de la Fresnaye and Guy Le Fevre de La Boderie, but 
hey had no significant influence (Le Févre de La Boderie, 215-219, 358-362. Aimé- 
Prosper Lemercier, Elude littéraire et morale sur les poésies de Jean Vauquelin de la Fresnaye 
reprint Genéve: Slatkine, 1970), 104—107; Guiot, II 147). 
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approaches. Meanwhile, the Puy's forms were still based on those of a 
century before. Groulart began the process of modernizing the poetry 
by establishing a prize for stances, a distinguished format well-suited to 
devotional poetry.'* In subsequent years the anneau (ring) prize for the 
sonnet was introduced to replace the antiquated rondeau, and prizes for 
the French and Latin ode were introduced.? Remarkably, though, the 
prizes for the chant royal, the ballade, and the epigramme latine were also 
re-established, and the chant royal remained the flagship format. 17 
The Puy's membership was also transformed. By contrast to the 
mixed membership of the Wars of Religion period, the reformed con- 
fraternity was once again drawn almost solely from the upper echelon 
of Rouen society, as it had been in the early sixteenth century. Some of 
the same families still appeared, although an increase in the number 
of noble titles reflected the ennoblement of many of the city's leading 
families over the century through royal office-holding. The Puy even 
recruited the most senior members of the upper nobility in the province, 
such as the royal governors. '? The poets remained largely drawn from 
the next tier of Rouen society, middling professionals (clerics, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers), students, and master artisans (printers, surgeons), 
although there was the occasional poet of higher standing. As in 
earlier periods, the Puy served as a starting point for poetic careers, and 
some local poets who participated went on to write other poetry, such 
as the surgeon Jean Auvray and the priest Hercule Grisel, author of an 
extended Latin poem about Rouen’s yearly cycle of festivities." 


132 See Nicolas Lombart, “Des stances pour la vierge: Claude Groulart et la rénova- 
tion des palinods de Rouen (1595-1596),” in Premiere poésie francaise, 447—461. 

55 BMR Fonds de l'Académie 92p (sonnet foundation by Marin le Pigny, 1614; Latin 
ode foundation by Francois de Harlay; French ode foundation by Barthélemy Halle, 
1627). Statuts, 54—58. The prize for the French ode was already in place in 1614, but 
lacked a solid foundation until 1627. 

13t Statuts, 27-28. Hue, La poésie palinodique, 250, provides a chart of the seventeenth- 
century prizes. The chant royal remained the most lucrative prize, at 12 livres, and even 
the second prize for the chant royal, at 8 livres, was more valuable than the prizes for 
other forms. 

75 Reid, “Piety, Poetry and Politics,” 131-132. Families active in the Puy in the 
first half of the sixteenth century whose direct descendants continued to play a role 
in the first half of the seventeenth century included the Boyvin, La Place, Le Roux 
and Puchot. 

136 Status can be discerned for a few poets in the collection of poems 1612-1630 
and 1631-1641 in BMR Fonds de l'Académie 87p. 

1 For Auvray, see Cureau, “Jean Auvray” and Sandra Cureau, “Jean Auvray: la 
découverte d'un imprimé posthume de 1624 relance l'enquéte sur sa vie et son oeu- 
vre,” Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la France, n°1, janvier 2007, 201-213. For Grisel, see 
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The one truly remarkable poet—partially through self-promotion— 
was the printer David Ferrand. In the 1620s he began a tradition of 
writing entertaining chants royaux and other verse for the Puy in a version 
of purin, the local dialect of Rouen’s working classes. The poems often 
reflected the mores and the feelings of Rouen's popular classes. He 
became something of a fixture at the Puy, and published his writings 
yearly in a collection called La muse normande.'** He sustained the tradi- 
tion of popular and amusing verse that had existed a century before. 
Furthermore, by writing in local dialect on local affairs, he reinforced 
the sense of the Rouennais identity of the Puy, which was somewhat 
lost in other respects now that the Immaculate Conception was widely 
accepted. He also encapsulates the way in which the Puy remained a 
way for the elite to connect to the social tiers beneath them, both by 
hearing his point of view, and by continuing to invite the poets to Join 
them at the banquet. 

The revived Puy was part of a wider moment in Rouennais culture. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Rouen was the leading 
city in France for the publication of literature, including collections 
of poetry.'? The most prominent publisher was Raphaël du Petit- Val 
and then his son, David, who was a frequent competitor and prize- 
winner in the Puy. Although the Puy itself was of only minor literary 
significance, it nonetheless played a role in establishing an audience 
and an environment for a strong literary life. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, as the Puy revived, a new style of literature also 
emerged, often called neo-classicism, which embraced many of the 
elements of Puy-style poetry, such as a focus on restraint and rules, 
and on worthy subjects such as religion, duty and patriotism—displac- 
ing the Pléade championed by Du Bellay when he dismissed the Puy 
as irrelevant. The leading exponent of the new style was Frangois de 
Malherbe, a scion of a family of royal officials from the Norman city 
of Caen, which had its own Puy—a similar and closely related milieu 
to that of the Puy of Rouen. One of the new style's most famous 
practitioners would be the dramatist Pierre Corneille, who grew up in 


the editor’s introduction to Hercule Grisel, Les fastes de Rouen [1643], ed. E. Bouquet 
(Rouen: H. Boissel, 1870). 

138 Heron, introduction to Ferrand, La muse normande, xv-xvi. 

89 Jean-Dominique Mellot, L'édition rouennaise et ses marchés (vers 1600-vers 1730): 
dynamisme provincial et centralisme parisien (Paris: Ecole des Chartes, 1998), 115-169. 

40 For the development of this connected milieu amidst the Wars of Religion, see 
Reid, “Urban Culture,” 209-215. 
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Rouen, attended its Puy, and whose brothers won prizes at it.'*' It was a 
moment—a few decades—in which Rouen was a true centre of cultural 
life.' Although the Puy itself was now a purely local phenomenon, it 
served as a vehicle for the propagation and reinforcement of a specific 
set of values typical of the urban elite, one that would spread in France 
through other means. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century was a period in which the 
last vestiges of the flourishing late medieval urban culture of France 
largely expired. In Rouen, the festive society, the Abbey of the Conards, 
re-established itself after the civil wars but disappeared in the 1610s. ‘The 
royal entry of Henri IV in 1596 was the last of the truly civic entries, 
subsequent ones being largely stage-managed by the monarchy. Mys- 
teries and farces were long gone, replaced by fully professional theatre 
troupes performing new styles of plays.'* In a way, the Puy regenerated 
itself in part by absorbing the detritus of this past urban culture and 
incorporating it into a format suitable for a new age—incorporating a 
permanent stage salvaged from the last royal entry, providing a home 
for the populist voice of David Ferrand after the Conards who had 
once fulfilled this role had disappeared. 

The Puy survived and thrived again because it could be adapted to a 
new, more formal style of culture. Its hierarchical structure of patrons 
and poets was well suited to the more hierarchical ethos of seventeenth 
century civic and national society. Its insistence on rules adapted easily 
to an approach to culture where rules and order were prized. Its con- 
servative, serene approach to devotion was a safe respite for the elite 
after the intense and disruptive popular devotions of the final years of 
the religious wars. Formal, hierarchical and orderly, the Puy was just 
what the civic elite desired after the disruptions of civil war. 


Political troubles 


As an expression of Rouen’s elite, however, the Puy suffered when the 
elite encountered problems. Throughout the 1630s, Rouen witnessed 
a series of outbursts of popular disaffection in response to the rapidly 


Ml Edouard Frère, Une séance de l'Académie des Palinods en 1640 (Rouen: Auguste le 
Brument, 1867). 

!? Bouard, 375-376. 

“8 Dylan Reid, “Carnival in Rouen: A History of the Abbaye des Conards,” The 
Sixteenth Century Journal 22:4 (2001), 1048-1052; Sara Beam, “Farcical Theatre and the 
Reformation of Manners in France, 1500-1650” (Ph.D. diss., University of California, 
Berkeley, 1999), 193 f£; Chevalier, 284. 
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increasing burden of royal taxation—a resentment that was shared by 
the city's elite.'** In August of 1639, a more serious revolt broke out 
in Rouen, simultaneously with other revolts in Normandy. Mobs rioted 
and murdered one financial official, and later in the month sacked the 
offices and houses of others. The Parlement and city authorities were 
slow and ineffectual in their response to this attack on royal authority. 
The crown, angered by this weak response, sent the Chancellor Séguier 
to investigate and impose punishment. Séguier meted out summary 
justice to the rioters, ordered a series of punishments for the city, and 
then suspended most royal officials and courts, including the Parlement, 
which was replaced with a temporary commission. When it was finally 
reinstated, it was divided into two separate courts, each sitting half the 
year, and many new positions were created. !* 

The disgrace of the city’s elite was reflected in the Puy. David Fer- 
rand, for one, was caught in a bind, trapped between pressure from 
his popular audience to reflect their grievances and pressure from the 
princes to suppress any reference to the recent revolt. At the Puy of 
1639, he abdicated his usual persona and wrote in pure French, bitterly 
proclaiming “He knows much who knows when to be silent.” ‘The 
response to the revolt and then the reform of the Parlement prompted 
a bitter internal quarrel within the court that pitted the conciliatory 
First President against the hard-line President à mortier Raoul Bretel 
de Grémonville, Claude Groulart’s son-in-law (who had been prince 
in 1618).'*7 With the city’s elite disgraced and then engaged in an 
internecine struggle, few were any longer interested in joining the 
confraternity that was the most notable expression of that elite, and 
whose members were embroiled in the opposing factions. Another fac- 
tor may have been that the confraternity’s membership was becoming 
so rarefied, with members of the senior nobility joining, that even a 
mere rank-and-file member of the Parlement no longer felt up to the 
task socially or financially. Only two new members, both from the 
aristocratic d'Harcourt family, joined after 1639.!*? 


! Goujart, 188 ff. Bouard, 277-278. 

15 Goujart, 210-219. Bouard, 282-283. Paul Logié, La Fronde en Normandie (Amiens: 
n.p., 1951), 100. Séguier received his orders 15 December 1639, just after the Puy was 
held, and arrived 19 December. 

46 Ferrand, Inventaire general, 241—244: “Il scait beaucoup qui sait à temps se taire." 

47 Goujart, 213, 218. BMR MS Y 186, 41r; Frondeville, Présidents, 76-80. 

48 They joined in 1643 (BMR MS Y 186, 53r). It was the same year Francois 
d'Harcourt was appointed the King's Lieutenant-General in Normandy (Logie, 112), 
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Ironically, the city’s disgrace also resulted in the Puy's last cameo 
appearance on the stage of national culture. Séguier’s assistants included 
a senior financial official named Etienne Pascal, who brought his son, 
Blaise Pascal, and his 15-year old prodigy of a daughter, Jacqueline 
Pascal.'? In 1640, Jacqueline competed in the Puy and won the prize 
for best stance, the first woman ever to win a prize at the Puy. The 
famous playwright and Rouen resident Pierre Corneille, who was 
in the audience, stepped forward with a brief poem celebrating this 
remarkable achievement. The next year, Corneille’s younger brother 
Thomas, only sixteen himself, competed and won the prize for the ode 
Jrangaise, while his older brother Antoine, a canon regular, celebrated 
the previous year’s event with a chant royal whose refrain was “La seule 
fille en ce Puy triomphante” (“The only girl triumphant in this Puy?).? 
Thomas would go on to be a playwright almost as successful as his 
brother on the national stage. The prizes for Jacqueline Pascal and 
Thomas Corneille were small incidents at the beginning of remarkable 
if divergent careers in French culture, a sign that, even if the Puy itself 
was no longer significant, it was part of a vibrant civic cultural life that 
nurtured writers of national talent. 

In 1649, the revolt known as the Fronde broke out across France, 
involving disgruntled aristocrats, royal officials, and populace against 
the regency of Anne of Austria and her primary advisor, Cardinal 
Mazarin. Normandy’s governor, the Duc de Longueville (who had been 
prince of the Puy in 1635), joined the revolt and came to Rouen to 
attempt to rouse it to the cause. The city’s elite was divided once again, 
and although the city welcomed his arrival, it did not join the revolt. 
Longueville was soon captured, imprisoned, and induced to rejoin the 
royal party.'”' Such conflicts did nothing to improve the fortunes of 
the Puy. In 1651, the Puy had run out of members who had not yet 
served as prince. The Duc de Longueville, perhaps in an attempt to re- 


which suggests it was seen as a good way for the King’s new representative to connect 
with the city’s leaders. 

19 Goujart, 216. 

150 Frère, repeated in Philippe Deschamps, Les concours poétiques à Rouen: le puy des 
palinods (1586-1959) (Rouen: AMR-Connaitre Rouen, 1984), 7-9. Guiot, I 196, 197, II 
154. Pierre Corneille is said to have submitted a poem, but not won a prize, in 1633, 
but although Frére cites the supposed poem, the validity of this claim is uncertain. 
Another woman, Mademoiselle d’Argences, won a prize again a few years later, in 
1653 (Guiot, I, 62). 

5! Logié, passim. Goujart, 221-22. BMR MS Y 186, 46v (Longueville joined in 
1626), 54r (refers to him being prince in 1635). 
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ingratiate himself with the city's elite, stepped in to help cover the costs 
of the contest and banquet. But his presence probably only made the 
confraternity less attractive politically, and his generosity made it more 
intimidating financially. In 1652, the Puy still could not find a prince, 
and he covered the expenses once again. The confraternity attempted 
to control the spiralling costs by setting a new limit—the enormous 
sum of 600 dwres—to the amount the prince was expected to pay, but 
this measure had little effect. The President of the financial court, the 
cour des aides, stepped up to serve as prince in 1653, but no more new 
members could be found after that.'”” From 1654, the Puy ceased, and 
David Ferrand published his adieux poem to mourn its passing. 


Evolution into an Academy 


The confraternity itself was not dissolved, however, and it continued to 
possess considerable financial resources.'” In 1669, fifteen years later, 
the Puy was re-started on a consistent yearly basis.?* Soon the Puy, 
showing the flexibility which kept it relevant over the centuries, began 
to evolve once more. By the end of the century, the worthy subjects 
of the Puy’s poetry had broadened from the purity of the Virgin to 
include history, mythology, and patriotism as well as a range of religious 
and biblical topics. 

The organization that managed the Puy was increasingly referred 
to as an Academy—the Academy of the Immaculate Conception, or 
the Academy of the Palinods."? The organization was jumping on a 
bandwagon—many provincial cities were founding academies dedi- 
cated to the encouragement of the Arts and/or the Sciences. There is 
no evidence, however, that the Puy actually applied to the crown for 
patent letters that would have formally turned it into an academy—by 
contrast to the Jeux Floraux of Toulouse, also a long-standing traditional 


52 BMR MS Y 186, 53v-55v. 

755 ADSM D 546: inventory of contracts. The final passage in BMR MS Y 186, 55v, 
written in 1657, refers to the last prince (in 1653), Pierre de Becdelievre, holding in 
trust the confraternity’s assets, which amount to the considerable sum of 1400 lures. 

154 Guiot, passim. From 1669 onwards, Guiot consistently cites several different prize- 
winners for most years. In ADSM D 546, there is an inventory of the confraternity's 
resources drawn up in 1669, which also suggests that this year saw a coherent campaign 
to re-organize and re-invigorate the institution. David Ferrand's widow put out a collec- 
tion of his poetry in 1669 to capitalize on the revival, although the revived Puy banned 
facetious poetry (Héron, introduction to Ferrand, La muse Normande, xl). 

155 Guiot, passim. Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 256. 
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poetry contest, which formally converted into an academy, with royal 
patent letters, in 1695.79 In 1744, a formal Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Belles-Lettres was established in Rouen, and the two institutions 
quickly arrived at a modus vivendi, with many of the Puy's princes 
and judges after 1744 also members of the Academy." The Puy also 
noticeably increased its links with other cities in France, with a significant 
increase in poets from Caen and other cities, and also the recruitment 
of distinguished princes from bishops, intendants and other dignitar- 
ies across France, perhaps reflecting the development of a nation-wide 
‘Republic of Letters. ? Over the course of the eighteenth century, the 
Puy continued to adapt, revising its statutes and poems repeatedly, and 
finally abolishing the chant royal in 1732."? 

The Puy thus managed to re-invent itself in the eighteenth century 
to fit into the emerging enthusiasm for academies. In many ways, the 
evolution was a natural one—academies performed a similar function 
to the Puys of earlier centuries, providing a network of sociability for 
a city's elite, and enhancing the self-image of a city by promoting its 
cultural and intellectual status. Remarkably, it was not the only one— 
Puys continued to survive in cities such as Caen and Douai as well. 
But Rouen was regarded as the archetype, and was the example cited 
in dictionaries of the period.'^ By the time the Puy’s three-hundredth 
anniversary approached in 1786, however, the institution appears to 
have been in some difficulty. In 1789, amidst the ferment of political 
events, the Puy’s organizers decided to suspend the contest.'?' It was 
never held again. 


156 


Daniel Roche, Le siècle des lumieres en province: académies et académiciens provinciaux, 
1680-1789 (Paris: Mouton, c1978), 19, 21 and passim, for the French academy move- 
ment in general. 

157 Guiot, II 26, 178, 207, 208, 256 and passim. 

158 Guiot, passim. 

159 Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 253—254. 

10 Diderot and d'Alembert's Encyclopédie includes an entry for the Puy de la Conception 
of Rouen (13:590), the only Puy that has its own entry. It also includes an entry for 
Palinod as a type of poetry (11:785) which cites Rouen, Caen and Dieppe as places 
where it is practiced. Likewise, Hüe, “Le poéte du Puy,” 84, cites the Dictionnaire de 
Trévoux’s entry under “puy.” 

1? Hüe, La poésie palinodique, 257. 
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The Puy of the Immaculate Conception emerged from a specific urban 
culture, one that also produced urban artistic forms such as royal 
entries, mysteries, carnival, and popular theatre. It is a culture that can 
be seen in cities across Europe in the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, 
taking many different forms, each one varied but each sharing some 
fundamental themes grounded in the urban environment—communal 
organization, civic identity, and a milieu of craft, commercial and 
administrative work. Like many of them, its cultural production was 
public and shared, and included an element of public performance. '®? 
The Puy’s large and varied range of participants and audience showed 
that certain basic assumptions of this culture were easily shared across 
a wide spectrum of the urban population. 

The Puy was unusual, although not unique, in its ability to con- 
stantly re-invent itself to adapt to new eras, which enabled it to survive 
and thrive over three centuries. The fluctuations in its fortunes were 
directly related to the political, religious, cultural and economic context 
of Rouen over these centuries. It survived these fluctuations because 
it was so effective at enhancing civic identity and the sense of com- 
munity within the city, especially within the elite. Ultimately, the Puy 
was the creation of the leaders of Rouen's society—a way for them to 
enrich their community, enhance their prestige and their connections 
within the city through patronage, and improve their city's image to 
the outside world. When the elite was split, as during the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century or the factious politics of the mid-seventeenth 
century, the Puy itself inevitably declined. 

In the second generation of its existence, from about 1510 to 1530, 
the Puy became part of the French literary world, establishing connec- 
tions with other contests and with leading writers. It helped to set the 
tone of French poetry for a time. This flowering was brief, however, 
and the Puy’s slowness in adapting its literature—a result of its com- 
munal basis—meant that its prominence eventually made it a target 


162 For a good discussion of current ideas and historiography around the concept of 
urban culture and the important role of performance and collective activities within it, 
focusing on the Low Countries, see Anne-Laure Van Bruaene’s discussion, 376-380, in 
her article, “‘A wonderfull tryumfe, for the wynnyng of a pryse’: guilds, ritual, theater, 
and the urban network in the Southern Low Countries, ca. 1450-1650,” Renaissance 
Quarterly 59:2 (2006), 374—405. 
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of disdain. Even then, it continued to support a vibrant local culture, 
providing a venue and a stepping-stone for local careers in writing. At 
a deeper level, the Puy remained part of the French literary world over 
the long term. By sustaining an approach to literature that reflected 
the fundamental values of provincial city-dwellers, it helped to shape 
attitudes and audiences. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when Rouen for a few decades became the centre of literary publishing 
in France, these values would be fed back into the literary mainstream 
and contribute to shaping French culture as a whole. 

In the eighteenth century, the Puy's own transformation into an 
academy was an incomplete adaptation to the latest trend. Yet the 
academy movement was itself merely the latest manifestation of the 
same desire for urban cultural and intellectual sociability that had 
formed the Puy two hundred years before. Many of the academies 
originated in informal associations of well-educated wealthy men who 
gathered to eat, drink, talk and play literary games together'?—very 
much like the Puy. They then developed a more formal structure in 
an effort to bring glory to themselves and their city—again, very much 
like the Puy. The forms—confraternity versus academy, religion versus 
science, poetry versus academic speeches—may have changed, but the 
essence was much the same, which is why the Puy was able to adapt 
to the new paradigm. 


16 Roche, 26-28. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE JOYFUL COMPANIES OF THE FRENCH-SPEAKING 
CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE SOUTHERN NETHERLANDS 
AND THEIR DRAMATIC CULTURE 
(FIFTEENTH-SIXTEENTH CENTURIES)! 


Katell Lavéant 


Introduction 


That some local groups had great importance in literary activities at 
the end of the Middle Ages is evident. From the nineteenth century 
on, scholars have already underlined the importance of such groups in 
the French-speaking towns and cities of the Southern Netherlands in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.? However, while some groups such 
as the Puys de Notre Dame have recently been studied in depth,’ we still 
lack a global study of other groups: the associations/ compagnies joyeuses or 
joyful associations/companies that were responsible for theatre activi- 
ties in the cities. Such a study would specify their mode of functioning 
as well as their importance within their city and on a regional level. 
I want to propose here a first survey of these associations in order to 
appreciate the extent to which some characteristics of such groups 
were not merely a regional phenomenon, but can be observed in other 


! This research is part of a broader VIDI-project financed by the Nederlandse 
Organisatie voor Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek (NWO) and supervised by Jelle Koop- 
mans at the University of Amsterdam. 

? The term Southern Netherlands refers to the region of present-day Northern 
France and Belgium that up until the 1660s was part of the territories ruled over by 
the dukes of Burgundy and their Habsburg successors. Our discussion focuses on the 
joyful companies of the cities and towns of Artois, Hainault and the French-speaking 
part of Flanders: specifically, Arras, Béthune, Cambrai, Douai, Lille, Mons, Orchies, 
Saint-Omer, Tournai and Valenciennes. 

3 Gérard Gros, “Le poète et la Vierge: étude sur les formes poétiques du culte 
marial, en langue d'oil, aux XIV* et XV* siécles" (Ph.D. diss., Université de Paris 
IV—Sorbonne, 1989); Denis Hüe, La poésie palinodique à Rouen: 1486-1550 (Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 2002). 
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parts of France or even Europe.* The main source for identifying the 
joyful associations in the French-speaking cities of the Southern Neth- 
erlands is the account books of these cities. We can then complete our 
information with local chronicles and descriptions of events such as 
joyful entries and the feasts of these groups? An important element of 
comparison is to be found in the recent research of Anne-Laure Van 
Bruaene on the Dutch-speaking chambers of rhetoric in the Southern 
Netherlands during the same period: her social historical study of these 
organisations allows us to find numerous similarities as well as crucial 
differences between these chambers and the joyful companies of the 
French-speaking towns of the region.° 

I would first like to describe these associations, using as my primary 
example one we know a good deal about, namely the abbaye de Lescache 
Pourfit in Cambrai, but also referring to the examples of similar groups 
in other cities such as Arras or Lille. We then have to see how these 
groups interacted with each other, and what relations they established 
with other kinds of groups performing plays in the same cities, and 
even with groups outside the region, that is to say the Dutch-speaking 
chambers of rhetoric. Not only do we have to determine how these 
groups were organised, but also what their relations were with religious 
and civil authorities. We have then to ascertain what impact they had on 
their urban environment, that 1s, to inquire what their role was within 
the city: we would like to show that these groups had a didactic and 
a pedagogic mission. Finally, we will study their literary production or 
rather the traces that have survived of such a production, since most 
of the plays performed by these Joyful associations have not been pre- 
served (and maybe never were intended to be kept). 


* The number of cities studied, the period of time taken into account, as well as the 
fact that there is no recent global study of this phenomenon in this particular region, 
explain that my ambition is not to offer here an extensive study. I will deliver a more 
developed analysis of the phenomenon in my Ph.D. dissertation. 

? See in particular the account of the Féte de Plaisance in 1547 in Valenciennes: Arthur 
Dinaux, “Une Fête flamande sous Charles-Quint: Principauté de Plaisance à Valencien- 
nes (1548),” Archives du Nord de la France et du Midi de la Belgique 3 (1833), 313-338. 

5 Anne-Laure Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille. Rederijkerskamers en de stedelijke 
cultuur in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden (1400-1650)" (Ph.D. diss., Universiteit Gent, 
2004); Anne-Laure Van Bruaene, “‘A wonderfull tryumfe, for the wynnyng of a pryse’: 
Guilds, Ritual, Theater, and the Urban Network in the Southern Low Countries, 
ca. 1450-1650," Renaissance Quarterly 59 (2006), 374—405. 
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Description of the compagnies joyeuses 


Although there were a number of joyful associations in the French- 
speaking cities and towns of the Southern Netherlands throughout the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, these groups shared common char- 
acteristics. We can describe them as festive groups gathering together 
some citizens of a town in order to prepare and perform plays during 
festivities within the city or in neighbouring cities. ‘These groups often 
presented their plays at dramatic contests. From what we know, their 
production was usually limited to drama, that is to say drama was their 
main means of expression, and the content of their plays seems to have 
been linked more often with comical or moral profane matters, religious 
drama such as mystery plays being more often performed by other 
groups in these towns.’ It is therefore important to differentiate these 
groups from temporary groups formed for one performance (such as 
a Passion play performed during one or several days), and from others 
like guilds, religious brotherhoods and other literary associations such 
as the Puys (the Puys being originally religious brotherhoods too). To 
give a better and more precise idea of these groups, we can take the 
example of the abbey of Lescache Pourfit of Cambrai, since it is one 
of the best known of these associations, and complete it with other 
examples, in order to describe precisely its characteristics. 

The abbaye de Lescache Pourfit is known from the account books of the 
city of Cambrai, although these books disappeared during World War 
I; fortunately, pieces of information about this joyful association and 
about medieval drama in Cambrai were gathered by Achille Durieux at 
the end of the nineteenth century, and we have based our study on his 
edition of the excerpts concerning drama found in the account books.? 
Durieux quotes literally numerous sources, but he also interprets others 


? However, we will see one example of joyful companies involved in the staging 
of religious plays with the case of the procession of Lille, where joyful associations 
performed mystery plays. This example underlines the difficulty of establishing a very 
clear scheme of the roles of different dramatic groups in this theatrical culture: while 
we can distinguish some tendencies, such as this division between farces and morality 
plays played by joyful associations and mystery plays performed by other associations, 
there are always exceptions that contradict our modern desire to label the activity of 
these groups whereas it was not as definite at the time. 

* Achille Durieux, “Le Theätre à Cambrai avant et aprés 1789,” Mémoires de la Société 
d'émulation de Cambrai 39 (1883), 5-241. 
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without quoting them. We have to be cautious with his interpretations, 
as they derive from a biased view of medieval theatre common to 
nineteenth-century scholars. However, given his way of quoting and 
interpreting these archives, Durieux seems to have produced a reliable 
study of the abbey of Lescache Pourfit. We can therefore use the data 
he presents to analyse the organization of this joyful company, all the 
more since we can compare them to the data concerning other joyful 
companies that appear to yield a similar view of these groups. 

The sources refer to this association as the abbaye de Lescache Pourfit 
or Les Cache pourfit or Lencache pourfit. Three points have to be noted. 
First, the group used various names to designate itself, one of them 
being the rather vague (but extremely frequently found) term of joueurs 
sur cars (players on wagons). This name emphasizes in fact the main 
activity of the association: that is, to perform plays in a specific envi- 
ronment: in an open, public space, on a wagon chosen either because 
its mobility allowed the plays to be performed in different parts of the 
city (so, a moving spectacle), or because this structure was the easiest 
to use in order to create a temporary stage at a cheap price (which 
then allowed plays to be performed more often, since the material 
cost of the performance was kept as low as possible). Second, if the 
term ‘abbey’ exists, very often we know about this association through 
the name of its representative, the ‘abbot,’ since the account books 
mention the abbé et ses compagnons. This is not surprising, because the 
account books provide evidence of payments given to this abbot: this 
is why the association is more often evoked through its members than 
as an institution, but this does not mean that it was not an organized 
association. Third, there are several spellings of the group's name: here 
we encounter the question of the meaning of this name. The different 
spellings all refer to two different interpretations: we can understand 
"cacher" as “to hide" or as “to look for something.” The abbey would 
then gather people who hide profit or who look for it, the implication 
being that they are constantly lacking money, which 1s why they would 
hide it whenever they have any, or look for any occasion to get some. 
As for the form “Lencache,” it also refers to the second meaning of 
"cacher" as “to look for,” under the form “encachier.” Durieux pre- 
fers this reading of the verb to another interpretation that would link 
this name to a gift sometimes given by the abbey that took the form 
of an “escache,” a stilt. Indeed, this gift was given in 1517-1518 and 
1530-1531, that is to say one century after the first appearance of 
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the abbey in the account books.? One can then infer that this stilt was 
probably a joke, a play on words establishing a connexion between the 
name of the abbey and the object. Moreover, the origin of the name 
insisting on the alleged poverty of the companions is confirmed by the 
names of similar joyful associations of the region. We find the follow- 
ing companies: in Béthune, the Abbe des Pau Prouffitans (Abbot of those 
who make Little Profit), the Abbe de Mal Espargne (Abbot who does not 
have any Savings); in Cambrai, beside the abbey of Lescache Pourfit, 
we find the compagnons de Peu d’Argent (companions with Little Money), 
compagnons de Rien n’Espargne (companions with No Savings), compagnons 
des Mal Pourveuz (companions who don’t have Much), gallants Sans Argent 
(gallants Without Money); in Lille, the prince de Peu d’Argent (prince of 
Little Money), the ro de Malepaye (king of [the] Poorly Paid), another roy 
des Mal Prouffitans (king of those who make Poor Profit), and a seigneur 
de Peu d’Argent (lord of Little Money). When studying the names of the 
joyful companies of Douai, Pierre-Emmanuel Guilleray comes to the 
following conclusion: 


The youth of the companies’ members is also to be seen in the names 
they choose to designate themselves, using frequently the adverbs ‘bad’ or 
‘few’ or other privative adverbs, to point out the spirit of transgression of 
the social rules that underlines the celebration, as well as their imperfect 
and unsatisfying condition, that is linked to the social status of youth.'? 


We will discuss below the possibility that not all the members of joyful 
associations were young people suffering from a frustrating social posi- 
tion, but it is true that the names of the joyful companies underline this 
transgression of the social norms that value order and money, and that 
many of them put the accent on the claimed youth of their members, 
not only in the region we are studying but also in other regions of 
France.'' In the French-speaking parts of the Southern Netherlands, 


? Durieux, 14. 

10 “La jeunesse des membres des companies transparait aussi dans les noms qu'ils 
choisissent pour se désigner, en utilisant fréquemment les adverbes mal ou peu ou 
d'autres adverbes privatifs, pour désigner à la fois l'esprit de transgression des régles 
sociales qui sous-tend la féte, et aussi leur condition imparfaite et insatisfaisante, qui 
correspond au statut social de la jeunesse," Pierre-Emmanuel Guilleray, “La féte des 
fous dans le nord de la France (XIV-XVI siècles)” (These de l'Ecole des Chartes, 
Paris—Ecole des Chartes, 2002), 116. 

II We indeed know that such youth associations existed in other parts of France, 
for instance in Burgundy and in the south of France: see Natalie Zemon Davis, “The 
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we find a prince of Youth (prince de Jeunesse) in several cities: Béthune 
(where a feast of Youth seems to have been organized regularly), 
Valenciennes, Orchies and Arras, as well as an emperor of Youth in 
Lille. To this list could be added the companies’ names referring to the 
supposed bad life of their members (for instance the companions of 
the prevöt des Coquins | provost of Rascals]), as well as names referring to 
drunkenness (the company of the Grand Hacquebart in Douai, after 
the name of a tavern) or to the world of madness, with associations 
such as the roi des Sots in Lille or the abbé de Joyeuse Folie (abbot of Joyful 
Madness) in Cambrai." This last theme is particularly interesting in 
regards to associations whose main activity is drama. Indeed, the fool 
is very present in French medieval drama, as the sot whose apparent 
nonsense finally reveals a hidden truth of this world, for instance in 
the often satirical sotties.'? Finally, other names use titles that are usually 
those of the military structures or the civil authorities: as we can see in 
the previous examples, very often the leader of a joyful association 1s a 
captain, or a king, a prince, even an emperor.'* Therefore, it appears 
clearly that most of the joyful companies’ names refer to a reversal of 
society’s traditional values. For the time of the celebration, the joyful 
associations celebrate what is usually repressed or shameful, and the 
leaders of these joyful companies challenge the traditional figures of 
religious, civil or military authority. We will see, however, that such a 
challenge is only temporary, and limited to a certain framework defined 
by the very figures of this authority. 

The abbey of Lescache Pourfit existed for a long span of time: the 
name first appears in the account books in 1426 and is registered for the 
last time in 1599.!° Not all the joyful associations existed over such a long 


Reasons of Misrule: Youth Groups and Charivaris in Sixteenth-Century France,” 
Past and Present 50 (1971), 41-70 and Martine Grinberg, “Carnaval et société urbaine 
XIV-XVI siècles: le royaume dans la ville,” Ethnologie Française 4 (1974), 215-244. 

? Guilleray, 116-117. 

5 See in particular the chapter “Pour une épistémologie de la folie,” in Olga Anna 
Dull, Folie et rhétorique dans la sottie (Genève: Droz, 1994), 41—68. 

14 On the themes evoked through these names, see also Davis, “Misrule,” 43; 
Grinberg, 217. 

5 Because there have not yet been systematic studies of the archives concerning the 
oldest appearances of the names of the joyful associations, it is impossible to establish 
now which one was the oldest. We can only give estimations and emphasize this fact: 
the groups of Fools or Innocents that originated inside the clergy appear earlier in the 
ecclesiastical archival records, often in the fourteenth century (for instance in Douai 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century, see Guilleray, 318), whereas the joyful, 
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period. While the most important of them do have a certain longevity 
(such as the abbaye de Liesse [abbey of Joy], in Arras, registered from 
1437 until 1533), some others seem to have been created for a specific 
feast and to have disappeared immediately after this feast, as we can 
see in Lille: Valéry Delay has registered the appearances of associations 
in the account books and chronicles throughout the sixteenth century, 
and it appears clearly that a great number of companies were created 
for a specific feast, for instance for the feast for the peace of Vervins 
in 1598 between Henri IV of France and Philip II of Spain." 

As for the structure of these associations, we observe that they bor- 
rowed it from three types of institutions: the Church, the State (or any 
kind of civil authority) or the Military. The joyful abbey of Lescache 
Pourfit copied indeed the structure of a real abbey and its hierarchy: 
there is an abbot, elected for one year (as is almost always the case in 
such an association), a prior (as well as a sub-prior at the end of the 
sixteenth century), and of course monks, since the members of the 
abbey who are not part of the board are called moines (monks), suppóts 
(subjects) or are referred to as a convent when they are not simply referred 
to as compaignons.'? There are also other functions within this abbey, 
connected with the important activities of the associations: there are 
two butlers, who not only took care of the dinner given by the abbey 
as part of the social activities of the association, but who also provided 
for the needs of the abbey's members when they went to participate in 
meetings in other cities; there is also a banner-bearer, who took care 
of the estendart de l'abbaye (the abbey's standard) probably exhibited in 
front of the group during the parades the abbey took part in, within 
or outside the city.” 

The association of Lescache Pourfit was not the only joyful company 
using the structure of an abbey: the number of joyful abbots in the re- 
gion is impressive. There is one in Arras (abbé de Liesse), five in Béthune, 
three in Cambrai, including the abbot of Lescache Pourfit, two in 


urban associations appear later, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, as we can 
see with this example of the abbey of Lescache Pourfit. 

16 File “jeux scéniques” (“fichier Guesnon" established in 1885), section “abbé de 
Liesse,” Bibliothéque municipale d’Arras. 

U Valerie Delay, “Les fêtes à Lille au XVI* siècle (1492-1600)" (Master's thesis, 
Université de Lille IIL, 1984). 

'8 Durieux, 16, 27. 

19 Durieux, 27. 

? Durieux, 20. 
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Douai, four in Lille and four in Tournai, to name only the largest cities 
of the region. Sometimes these names occur in schematic entries in 
the archives that merely record the names of companies that were not 
the biggest ones of their town. And although the abbey of Lescache 
Pourfit is the one we know best thanks to Durieux’s description, it 
appears that some of these abbeys were also important associations in 
their cities; in particular the abbot of Joy in Arras was, just as the abbot 
of Lescache Pourfit, in charge of a large part of the city’s theatrical 
activities, as we will see below. Even though we do not have many 
details about the way this abbey of Joy was organized, we can infer 
that it was probably similar to the abbey of Lescache Pourfit. We can 
at least note the existence of two butlers, whose task was the same as 
the butlers of Lescache Pourfit, and of a herault de Liesse (herald of Joy), 
probably in charge of communication with the population of Arras or 
with the joyful associations of the other cities, announcing the coming 
festive activities of the abbey of Joy to everyone." 

However, the abbey-like structure is not the only one among the joy- 
ful associations: another is a state structure, and as we have seen above, 
countless joyful companies were presided over by a king or a prince. 
Just as for the abbeys, their name often evokes their joyful nature: it 
stresses the alleged lack of money or low-born nature of its members, 
as we have said above, their youth (there is a prince de Jeunesse in Arras, 
Béthune and Lille), their lack of wisdom (prince de folie in Béthune, a 
kind of leader also to be found in an abbey, such as the abbé de joyeuse 
Jolie of Cambrai), or the concern of the association for amorous activi- 
ties (prince d’Amour in various cities). Names can sometimes indicate a 
reference to a civil authority, not on a state, but on an urban level, 
as with the provost of Rascals or the matre du Quétioier (mayor of the 
Quétivier) in Cambrai. 

There is a third type of structure: some companies borrow their name 
and organization from military-like structures and their leader is then 
always a captain. It is worth noting that a difference has to be made 
between these companies, whose essence is joyful, and the companies 
of archers and of crossbowmen, that could take part in some of the 
dramatic activities in which joyful associations also participated, but 
whose essence and goals, at least at the time of their foundation, were 
serious, these companies being originally militias formed by citizens 


2! Fichier Guesnon, 1498 and 1508-1509. 
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who wanted to be able to defend their own town in case of a conflict 
where the army of a higher authority (the king of France or the duke 
of Burgundy) was not able to do so. We will see later the links between 
the joyful associations and the companies of archers and crossbow- 
men, which have been emphasized in particular by the specialists in 
Dutch drama.? Obviously, the structure of the associations, as well as 
their names, refers to an inversion of social values: they borrow their 
structures from groups or figures symbolizing authority, not so much to 
mock as to affirm that the boundaries that usually structure society are 
illusory as long as the celebration and the dramatic performance last. 

Where did the members of the Joyful associations meet? Given that 
these groups did not leave any internal documents and that the sources 
we have left are external, we have very little information upon which 
to reconstruct their everyday life. However, as for Lescache Pourfit, we 
do find some clues in the account books of the city: a palais (palace) or 
abbeye (abbey) was built on the Market place.? It was in fact a tempo- 
rary wooden structure where the association gathered on the day of its 
main celebration, the feast of the Baptism of Christ, which took place 
twenty days after Christmas, this date giving its name to the feast, la 
Jéte du Vingtième. It was an occasion on which to perform plays not only 
for the members of the abbey and other groups of the city, but also for 
joyful associations coming from the neighbouring cities. There was also 
a dinner partly paid for by the municipality inside the palace, which 
indicates that this temporary structure was nevertheless big enough to 
accommodate banquet tables and a certain number of guests.?* 

It is important to remember that the abbey of Lescache Pourfit 
was the most important joyful association in Cambrai, with a role 
of representative of the city when some of its members travelled to 
other cities. However, other joyful associations did not have such an 
importance in their cities and, therefore, had to gather in smaller 
places. In Lille for instance, a number of associations formed from the 


2 See for instance the chapter devoted to the archers and crossbowmen by Peter 
Arnade in Realms of ritual. Burgundian Ceremony and cwic life in Late Medieval Ghent (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1996). 

?5 Durieux mentions several dates: the structure is called “abbaye” in the account 
book of 1448-1449 and “palais” several times in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
(p. 16). 

>: Durieux, 15-18. 
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division of the town into neighbourhoods around squares.? We can 
assume then that each company found a meeting place in one of the 
houses close to the square, for instance an inn, or even outside on this 
square weather permitting. Indeed, the abbey of Lescache Pourfit first 
gathered in an inn in the 1440s for the Feast of the Vingtieme, before 
it became usual for its members to gather in the temporary palace,” 
and we can assume that this group needed to meet up several times a 
year and then used a house or an inn for informal meetings. On the 
other hand, another major event for the association was the election 
of the leader of the company, abbot or prince. In the case of Lescache 
Pourfit, this meeting took place inside the city hall as did the banquet 
accompanying this election.” 

Obviously, this election was a solemn event, not only for the members 
of the association but also on a city level, since the municipality closely 
watched the election of the abbot of Lescache Pourfit. In the same 
way, the lieutenant of the city the prosecutor of Artois, the mayor, 
the aldermen and the town notables elected the abbot of Joy in Arras 
between 1431 and 1534.7? We do not have any details on the election 
of the leaders of other companies in Cambrai, and the example of 
Lescache Pourfit does not indicate that this was a normal procedure. 
The election might not have been as closely watched in the case of a 
smaller group, as we know there were many in every city; it is likely that 
only the biggest group in town had the honour of electing its leader at 
the city hall. However, the instance of Lescache Pourfit shows the role 
played by the municipality in the life of the association, and we will 
have to study more closely the links between the local civil authorities 
and the joyful associations, after we have seen how the association 
interacted with the other joyful companies and other groups in the 
cluster involved in dramatc activities. 


? Valérie Delay, “Compagnies joyeuses, ‘places’ et festivités à Lille au XVI° siècle,” 
Revue du Nord 69 (1987), 503-14; A. Finot, “Les Représentations scéniques données à 
l'occasion de la Procession de Lille par les Compagnons de la Place du Petit-Fret, au 
XV* siècle,” Bulletin historique et philologique du Comité des Travaux Historiques et Scientifiques 
(1897), 504—520. 

26 Durieux, 17. 

7 Durieux, 27. 

?* “élu par le lieutenant de la ville, le procureur d'Artois, le mayeur, les échevins et 
les bourgeois notables," Robert Muchembled, Culture populaire et culture des élites dans la 
France moderne: XV-XVIIF siècles (Paris, Flammarion, 1978), 179. 
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The relations of the joyful companies among themselves and with other groups 


We can define three different categories of relations in order to analyze 
how a joyful company interacted with other groups. First, we will study 
the relations among different joyful companies of the same cluster, espe- 
cially when these groups came from different cities. Then we will try 
to define the relations between the joyful associations and other kinds 
of groups involved to some degree in drama within the same city and 
on the broader scale of our cluster. Third, we will consider the ques- 
tion of the relations of the joyful associations with groups outside the 
cluster, that 1s to say what relations these associations had with chambres 
de rhétorique and with Dutch-speaking groups such as the chambers of 
rhetoric (or rederykerskamers) of the cities of Flanders. 

It is worth noting that the numerous joyful associations existing in 
each French-speaking city of the Southern Netherlands performed 
their plays not only for the pleasure of their own members but also 
before an audience made up of the entire city. They tended as well 
to go outside the city to perform in the neighbouring towns on a 
regular basis. Therefore, the interactions between and among joyful 
associations within a city and among joyful associations of different 
cities were extremely frequent. ‘To begin with regarding what happened 
within a city, we will choose two examples. One will be the case of 
the different joyful associations in Cambrai; the other will be the case 
of the annual procession of Our Lady in Lille, which provided the 
opportunity for different joyful associations of the city to take part in 
a dramatic contest. 

In Cambrai, even if the abbey of Lescache Pourfit was the most 
prominent association, there were other, smaller groups that appear in 
the account books at different times. Durieux counts nineteen associa- 
tions cited in the account books, some lasting for a long time, others 
being recorded only once. The maire de Crollecul (literally, mayor of 
Move Arse) holds the record for longevity with an existence of almost 
a century from 1449-1450 till 1531-1532, as well as the compagnons de 
Saint-Jacques (1475-1476 till 1559-1560), but many others also lasted 
thirty to sixty years. As for the associations Durieux found only once 
in the Cambrai accounts, we have to underline that it 1s necessary to 
crosscheck these entries against the ones found in the account books 
of other cites, since these associations travelled just as the abbey of 
Lescache Pourfit did. The provost of Rascals, for example, appears 
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only once in the account books of Cambrai, in 1530-1531, according 
to Durieux, but this company also appears twice in Douai in 1513 and 
1517,? which proves that it was founded earlier and lasted longer than 
the list established by Durieux would lead us to think. Nevertheless, it 
is true that, on some occasions, small associations were founded for a 
particular event and do not seem to have survived beyond this event, 
especially when this happened in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We cited above the example of the feast for the peace organized 
in Lille in 1598: for this event in particular, Delay notes eighteen com- 
panies created especially for this occasion, not to mention the associa- 
tions that were probably re-created for the event, given the long time 
to be found between their previous appearance in the account books 
and their participation in the celebration of 1598. 

As for Cambrai’s joyful associations other than the abbey of Lescache 
Pourfit, we have to underscore the fact that their theatrical activities 
were not totally separated from those of Lescache. Although we can 
speak here of independent associations, we notice that they often joined 
the abbey of Lescache Pourfit during various festivities in Cambrai, 
and that they also join the abbey of Lescache Pourfit when some of 
its members went to another city in order to perform plays. Let us 
take the example of one of these companies, the matre du Quétivier and 
his companions.?' Durieux finds entries referring to this association in 
the account books from 1500-1501 until 1559-1560, and we also find 
references to the visit of this association to other cities of the region in 
the same period. It seems that the company of the Quétivier took part 
in the feast of the Vingtieme several times. In 1517, it even received 10 
pounds (livres tournoi)? from the municipality on this occasion. Although 
the copyist specifies that the association received a payment “pour cette 
fois seulement,” it nevertheless appears again in the accounts of 1519: 


? Monique Mestayer, “Les fétes et cérémonies à Douai 1450-1550,” Actes du colloque 
La sociabilité urbaine en Europe du Nord-Ouest du XIV’ au XVIII’ siècle, organisé le samedi 5 
‚Forier 1983 à Douai dans les Salles d'Anchin (Douai: Lefebvre-Lévéque, 1983), 104; Gustave 
Lhotte, Le Thédtre à Douai avant la Révolution (Douai: Crépin, 1881), 10. 

3 Delay, “Fêtes,” 52. 

3! The mayor of Quétivier was the leader of this association named after a neigh- 
bourhood of Cambrai, which proves that Lille was not the only town where some 
associations derived their origin from a precise place in the city. 

3 I have translated the French terms concerning money and measures of wine 
into approximate English equivalents. However, I just wanted to give an overview of 
these measures. Therefore, I did not attempt to convert their values from one system 
to another, and I merely transcribed these values. 
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the association may have taken part in the feast more often than the 
account books record, without receiving any grant from the city. In 
any case, however, what was supposed to be an exceptional payment 
was given again two years later, and maybe more often after this date.” 
The company also participated in other festivities with the abbey of 
Lescache Pourfit: in 1518 for instance, the two companies celebrated 
together the feast of Saint Scholastic and carnival festivities. Moreover, 
the mayor of Quétivier and his companions sometimes went with the 
abbey of Lescache Pourfit to other cities of the region: in 1517, the 
Quétivier went to Douai for the annual fête de lâne (feast of the ass, 
more commonly known as the feast of fools) celebrating the New Year 
and to Arras for the annual feast of Shrove Sunday.** On both occa- 
sions, the Ouétivier went with the abbey of Lescache Pourfit to these 
celebrations as a kind of reinforcement of the troupe of Lescache. 

It seems generally that, from the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the number of joyful associations increased: most of the associations 
Durieux found in the Cambrai account books appear in the sixteenth 
century. Likewise, from the beginning of the sixteenth century there 
seems to be everywhere in the region an increasing number of associa- 
tions that come to participate in the annual feast of a city, whether they 
are from the city or from another town.? Therefore, it is no surprise 
that these groups become associated with feasts that were previously (and 
that remained) under the supervision of an older and more important 
association of the city, such as Lescache Pourfit in Cambrai.*° The 
Quétivier is not the only one being in this way associated with the 
activities of Lescache: in 1517, we count six different companies that 
went with Lescache Pourfit to the féte de l'áne at Douai.” But it is true 
that some associations seem to gain some independence: we have seen 


5 Durieux, 151, 163-164. Durieux specifies that he did not give a complete account 
of all the repetitive mentions concerning the feast of the Vingtiéme, since they appear 
almost every year, unless a new fact appears, which reduces our knowledge about the 
regular activities of the associations. 

* Durieux, 163. 

3 Mestayer, 105; Dinaux, 313-338. 

3° Indeed, in the accounts of 1414-1415, the Quétivier received 10 pounds for its 
expenses because the association also served the abbot of Lescache during the year: 
"Au maire du Questivier pour subvenir à la dépense que la portée en faisant son 
office et servant l'abbé durant cette année, x Lt.” (“given to the mayor of Quétivier to 
compensate what he spent during his office and when he served the abbot this year, 
10 pounds”), Durieux, 162. 

37 Lhotte, 10. 
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that Durieux's inventory 1s not always complete, but it seems that on 
some occasions, such as in 1511 and 1518, the Quétivier went outside 
the city without Lescache, in order to go to the feast of Shrove Sunday 
in Péronne (a city close to Amiens, in Picardy).? 

Durieux mentions for those two years a specific grant given by 
the municipality of Cambrai to the Quétivier for having gone to this 
feast in Péronne, whereas the abbot of Lescache is not mentioned in 
the excerpts reproduced by Durieux. We know that two cities in the 
region organized festivities on that day, throughout the fifteenth and 
the sixteenth century: Arras and Péronne (a rather unusual fact, since 
the cities of the region usually organized feasts at different times, for 
historical reasons such as a local tradition related to a feast or a patron 
saint, and probably not to conflict with the feast of a neighbouring 
town, which would reduce the number of visitors). We also know that 
the abbot of Lescache Pourfit sometimes went to one, sometimes to the 
other. Therefore, it could very well be that, as the Quétivier became a 
more important association in the eyes of the municipality, it was sent 
to Péronne to represent its city, while Lescache went to Arras, so that 
both cities would not feel offended by the absence of representatives of 
Cambrai at their feast. It is however impossible to establish a rigorous 
scheme with our available data, and given the fact that the account 
books of Cambrai have disappeared, we will probably remain unable 
to see in the entries concerning the travels of Lescache and Quétivier 
a regular pattern and the trace of deliberate choices made by the 
associations and the municipality. On the level of the reconstruction 
though, the entries that Durieux has reproduced show that a company 
probably founded at the beginning of the sixteenth century such as the 
Quétivier quickly received grants from the municipality to assist Les- 
cache and for what seem to be independent travels, and hence quickly 
gained status inside the city as well as the trust of the municipality. 
Far from being monopolized by only one association in the sixteenth 
century, then, the theatrical life of Gambrai shows the great vitality 
of these various associations, a fact that we have to note in the other 
cities of the region as well. 

The second example of the coexistence of different dramatic asso- 
ciations within a city is the case of Lille. We have seen that in most of 
the cities in the region, the leader of one lay association was in charge 


38 Durieux, 160 and 164. 
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of organizing the annual feast of the city that can have had religious 
roots (such as the Vingtiéme), but that in essence was a civic feast, out- 
side the intervention of the clergy. In Lille, on the contrary, the biggest 
theatrical event of the year was the dramatic contest organized during 
the procession of Our Lady (Notre-Dame de la Treille), supervised by the 
Bishop of Fools, a member of the clergy whose role was not limited 
to the feast of fools, a comic celebration of the New Year by the lower 
clergy.? 'The Bishop of Fools was elected for a whole year and had to 
organize the dramatic contest linked to the procession. Here, we do not 
have one particular association that was in charge of secular, theatri- 
cal activities and performed plays, but a representative of the clergy, 
invested for a year with a festive role, who supervised but did not take 
part in the dramatic activities he organized. Another peculiarity of this 
contest was that it was organized in relation to a procession (the plays 
being performed “par signes,” that is as silent tableaux vivants during 
the procession, then performed with the dialogues after the ceremony),'? 
whereas the other dramatic activities and contests organized in the cities 
of the region were again essentially lay ones. However, this contest was 
also the best known contest of the region, not only because we have 
archival documents recording the different stages of the organisation 
and the progress of the contest, but also because a number of plays that 
were written and performed on this occasion have been preserved." 

Finally, another fact is striking: the records of other cities such as 
Cambrai are not always clear about the nature of the various joyful 
associations that took part in dramatic activities. In Cambrai, we find 
some references to an association that seems to gather the porters, 
hence an association that could have descended from a guild, and other 
references to an association that probably had a religious origin, the 
brotherhood of Saint James (referred to as the confreres de saint Jacques). 
It will, therefore, be necessary to study further how these different types 
of associations interacted with each other; moreover, we also need to 
see what relations the joyful associations from several towns, and not 
only from the same town, had with each other. 


3 For a complete presentation of this particular tradition of Lille, see Alan E. 
Knight, “The Bishop of Fools and his Feast in Lille,” in Festive Drama, ed. M. Twycross 
(Cambridge: Brewer, 1996), 157-166. 

? Alan E. Knight, ed., Les mystères de la Procession de Lille (Genève: Droz, 2001-2007); 
vol. 1: Le Pentateuque (Genéve: Droz, 2001), 53. 

^ Knight, Les mystères de la Procession de Lille. 
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We have already given a few examples of joyful associations from 
a town (Cambrai) going to another town for an annual feast (Arras, 
Douai). Indeed, we can observe a festive calendar in which several towns 
of the region each had a specific date on which the joyful companies of 
other towns were invited to come and present dramatic performances, 
during either a festival or a contest. This calendar is based both on 
religious grounds and on carnival celebrations. In Douai, it is the fée 
de l'áne, which celebrated the New Year; in Cambrai the feast of the 
Vingtieme, that is to say Christ's baptism twenty days after Christmas; 
in Arras Shrove Sunday; and in Valenciennes the Sunday of the Qua- 
simodo (the first Sunday after Easter). The most important associations 
of these four cities visited each other very regularly on these occasions, 
forming a small circle of associations meeting in these cities that lie at 
a close distance from each other. In the case of Valenciennes, however, 
although companions from Valenciennes are recorded as participat- 
ing throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the city did not 
always send the same companies to these feasts, which tends to prove 
that there was not one prominent association there, but several associa- 
tions that became more or less powerful during this long span of time. 
Furthermore, there seem to be two competing feasts in Valenciennes. 
The feast of Quasimodo, with its religious meaning, was celebrated 
annually by the joyful associations, as the following entry in the account 
books of Cambrai in 1459 proves: the abbot of Lescache Pourfit and 
his companions received 4 pounds (lwres tournoi) when they returned 
from “Valenciennes where they had been to the feast which is held 
every year in that city on the Sunday after Quasimodo” (read: on the 
Sunday of Quasimodo).” 

However, there is also another feast in Valenciennes that was appar- 
ently also regularly celebrated: the feast of Pleasance, celebrated in May, 
and thus linked to the pagan, rural celebrations of May for the return 
of spring. It is worth noting that not all cities necessarily visited each 
other every year, and that there are also records of visits of some Joy- 
ful companies that came from cities not belonging to this small circle, 
such as Tournai, Cáteau-Cambrésis, Ypres (Ieper), or smaller towns or 
villages. Some associations such as the abbey of Lescache Pourfit or the 
abbey of Joy did travel very often, if not every year, but an annual feast 


? "Valenciennes ou ils avoient esté a le feste qui se fait chacun an audit lieu le 
] : : z : 
dimenche aprés le Quasimodo,” Durieux, 152. 
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was not necessarily going to attract the same number of companies 
every year. The fte du Vingtième in 1461 was particularly successful, or 
so it seems, since the copyist gives a more complete account of the 
guests than usual, adding that the joyful companies from outside the 
city “came in greater numbers and array than they ever had before." ? 
The abbot of Lescache actually received that year more money than 
usual from the municipality to welcome these companies, some coming 
from small towns and villages that are rarely mentioned in studies about 
drama in the French-speaking regions of the Southern Netherlands but 
that were apparently also active in performing plays and thus invited to 
come to Cambrai, maybe because they were at a short distance from 
Cambrai and Valenciennes.** 

On the other hand, a city could also organise a less regular feast 
but still invite the companies that usually attended the annual feast. 
In Arras, in September 1431, the abbot of Joy organized a dramatic 
contest with various prizes, the biggest prize being given to the associa- 
tion that could best show why peace does not come to France (“celui 
qui saura le mieux démontrer pourquoi paix ne vient en France"), an 
obvious reference to the rather difficult political context of the period, 
the region being one of the places where the troops of the duke of Bur- 
gundy and the king of France regularly fought against each other. Other 
prizes were given to more comical performances, for instance to the 
performer who could best imitate an inebriated man. From the results 
of the contest, we see that the associations representing neighbouring 
cities came from Cambrai, Hesdin, Douai, Valenciennes, Saint-Quentin, 
and there were certainly more cities represented, but their names do 
not appear in the archival records, since they did not win any prize." 
Some cities seem not to belong to this circle, such as Lille. However, 
we do have records of companies coming to Lille for celebrations other 
than the procession: the abbot of Lescache Pourfit came to visit the 
feast of the roi des Sots (king of Fools) in Lille according to the account 
books of Cambrai in 1494—1495.*° Does this isolated entry mean that 


5 “vinrent en plus grant nombre et arroye que onques n'avoyent fait," Durieux, 153. 


* Tt would certainly be interesting to investigate here if a parallel can be made 
between these relations of bigger and smaller cities or villages with respect to dramatic 
contests and the conclusions of Anne-Laure Van Bruaene about the relations between 
rhetoricians from the towns and from the countryside in the Dutch-speaking Southern 
Netherlands: Van Bruaene, “A wonderfull tryumfe,” 397-398. 

5 Fichier Guesnon, 1431. 

^5 Durieux, 157. 
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the abbot of Lescache went only once to this feast, or that this feast 
took place only once? It could very well be that, because the procession 
and its contest were such important events, they required all the energy 
of the joyful associations of Lille, which did not want or have time 
to organize events on a smaller scale open to Joyful associations from 
outside the city. Distance could also be an important factor to explain 
that some cities of the region such as Lille, Béthune or Saint-Omer, 
although they were very active when it came to theatrical events, did 
not visit the circle of cities mentioned above. Finally, there could also 
be an economic explanation: Guilleray, who studied the fétes des ânes 
(feasts of fools) in Douai underlines the fact that: 


The economic competition since the end of the thirteenth century between 
Douai on the one hand and Lille and Tournai on the other hand explains 
why these two cities seldom come to Douai, even if they are not much 
further away than Cambrai or Arras." 


The second category of relationships that we want to investigate covers 
the relations between the joyful associations as we have defined them 
above with the other groups within the cluster that were also involved 
at some point in theatrical activity. We can define four types of groups: 
the joyful groups originating in the church (Fools, Innocents), the guilds, 
the brotherhoods of archers or crossbowmen and the Puys. To begin 
with the joyful groups of the traditional feasts of fools, we can take the 
example of Douai. Guilleray shows that, when comparing the archives 
of the chapter of Saint-Amé of Douai with the account books of the 
municipality, there were in fact two Jefes des ânes (feasts of fools), one 
for the clergy, and one in town. As Alan Knight makes clear, within 
the church, 


The feast of fools was a burlesque celebration of the New Year by the 
inferior clergy of cathedrals and collegial churches, which seems to have 
originated in the twelfth century. It was ultimately adopted in many parts 
of Europe, but nowhere was its observance more firmly entrenched than 
in France D 


And Guilleray reminds us of the specific calendar that the lower clergy 
followed around Christmas time to celebrate a series of feasts, each 


1 “La rivalité économique de Douai avec Lille et Tournai, depuis la fin du XIII 
siécle, explique que ces deux villes se déplacent peu à Douai, bien qu'elles ne soient 
pas tellement plus éloignées que Cambrai ou Arras," Guilleray, 130. 

5 Knight, “Bishop of Fools," 157. 
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being devoted to a rank of the hierarchy: on the 6th of December the 
Bishop of Fools was elected and maybe also the Bishop of Innocents. 
On the 26th the feast of vicars was celebrated, on the 27th, the feast 
of the chaplains, on the 28th the feast of the altar boys and novices, 
and on the 1st of January, in Douai, the real fete de l'áne (the real feast 
of fools) was celebrated. Thus, this period of the year was, for the 
young and less young members of the lower clergy, an occasion to 
turn the church hierarchy upside down and celebrate what we can call 
carnivalesque festivities inside the church and in the streets of the city. 
Moreover, the vicars performed theatrical plays inside the church on this 
occasion, and it seems that they also took part in the theatrical contest 
taking place in town, among other joyful associations.” Indeed, even 
if they were closely watched by their superiors, priests and members 
of the clergy did take part in the theatrical life of the city, either in 
mystery plays or, more surprisingly, in lay festivities such as dramatic 
contests or civic celebrations. For example, in 1529, vicars in Douai 
took part in performances on wagons to celebrate the peace between 
Emperor Charles V and the King of France Francis I also known as the 
Paix des Dames 7 They did therefore have contacts with the joyful, lay 
associations that we are studying, although the church hierarchy must 
have closely monitored them. We have seen that in Lille the Bishop of 
Fools himself was in charge of organizing the dramatic contest of the 
procession. ‘Thus the presence of ecclesiastical groups of actors does 
vary from simple participation in lay festivities, on the same level as 
any other group, to a control of these festivities in the case of Lille. In 
any case, it appears clearly that the members of the Church were more 
involved in theatrical activities not necessarily linked with a religious 
context than one would think at first. 

The second group whose interaction with the joyful associations 
is of interest to us is the guilds. Guilds sometimes took part in fes- 
tivities implying theatrical performances: quite often, they prepared 
their own plays and performed them during joyful entries, since these 
were occasions where all kinds of groups took part in an event, as for 
example the entry of Charles V, during which various guilds such as 
the butchers, the weavers or the shoemakers staged several tableaux 


? Guilleray, 72. 
50 Guilleray, 92. 
5! Mestayer, 108. 
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vivants comparing the deeds of characters from the Bible with those 
of Charles V? The guild also took part in plays or rather tableaux 
vivants performed during processions. In Lille, the associations taking 
part in the dramatic contest were clearly of two kinds: some were joyful 
associations in essence, coming from the different neighbourhoods of 
the town, others were groups issuing from trade guilds or associations. 
Indeed, if Knight underlines the fact that the groups named in the 
plays that have survived were indeed joyful companies,? Delay has also 
found names of companies presenting plays in the contest that obviously 
referred to guilds: in 1536, she counts thirty-nine associations issuing 
from a guild, among which trades and crafts as diverse as carpenters, 
goldsmiths, butchers, and a great variety of crafts related to the textile 
industry.?* It also appears that the guilds were especially in charge of 
the tableaux vivants illustrating the procession of Béthune.? However, 
guilds could also take part in the annual festivities celebrated by the 
joyful associations: the porters of Cambrai for instance frequently went 
to Douai with the abbot of Lescache Pourfit to join in the Die de l'áne.?? 
We even have to face the confusing case of Shrove Sunday in Arras in 
1534, where it appears that some of the companies bearing an obvi- 
ously joyful name were in fact companies originating from guilds: the 
prince of Loquebaux led the butchers, while the prince of Honour was 
the head of the drapers.’ 

However, it is important to mark a distinction between the members 
of guilds performing dramas and the joyful companies: whereas the 
guilds were first and foremost all groups defending the interests of 
workers of one specific craft or trade on economic grounds, the joyful 
companies had as their primary and main purpose to entertain the audi- 
ence with their festive activities. ‘Therefore, if some members of a guild 
gathered together to take part in festivities or even formed a specific 


? Lhotte, 19-27. 

5 Knight, “Bishop of Fools,” 163. 

>: Delay, “Fêtes,” section “Themes des histoires jouées à la procession par les com- 
pagnies joyeuses et les métiers lillois.” 

°° Alexandre de La Fons Mélicocq, “Extraits de chartes et autres documents originaux 
concernant les jeux de personnages, mystéres, etc., exécutés dans la ville de Béthune 
et autres lieux de la Flandre pendant le XV* et le XVE siècle,” in Documents historiques 
inédits tirés des collections manuscrites de la Bibliothéque royale et des archives ou des bibliothèques des 
départements, ed. J.-J. Champollion-Figeac (Paris: Firmin Didot fréres, 1848), IV, 332. 

5° Durieux, 162-163. 

"7 Robert Muchembled, La violence au village: sociabilité et comportements populaires en Artois 
du XV’ au XVII siècle (Turnhout: Brepols, 1989), 359. 
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joyful association to do so, we have to consider them as a group apart 
and not as a guild in its entirety. The first purpose of an association can 
help us here to see differences between groups and admit that, if the 
borders between guilds and joyful associations can sometimes appear 
blurred at first, their distinct missions allow us to draw a line between 
them, and in particular to distinguish a joyful company originating in 
a guild from the guild itself. 

The third group with whom the joyful associations intersected was 
the companies of archers, crossbowmen and other sorts of companies 
originating in urban militias. Their role regarding drama in the French- 
speaking cities and towns of the Southern Netherlands, however, is 
unclear. There is no global study of these groups as such, and we can 
only rely on scattered entries in the account books that prove that these 
groups were involved in drama, although their direct participation in 
performances is not always established. Peter Arnade insists on the 
theatrical dimension of an early feast of crossbowmen in Tournai in 


July 1394: 


To highlight this theatrical quality, Tournai offered prizes to the confrater- 
nity that staged “the best games and staging without villainy, performing 
pleasing and delightful amusements.” This is one of the earliest indications 
that theatre and tableaux vivants were consequential at these shooting 
celebrations and that either the crossbowmen themselves or a related 
drama group performed them.” 


It is indeed not always possible to know which groups performed plays 
at these festivals, where the archers or crossbowmen took part in contests 
to elect the best shooter. However, their dramatic activity is obvious in 
a few entries: in 1470 in Douai, the archers and the crossbowmen took 
part in the staging of tableaux vivants for the entry of Margaret of 
York;? in 1493 in Béthune, similar groups of the city performed two 
plays to celebrate the proclamation of peace; in 1520, the two types 
of brotherhoods took part in a contest in Lille organized to celebrate 
the safe trip of Charles V and won the second and third prizes, after 


58 Arnade, 79. Peter Arnade follows a traditional historical interpretation that sees 
the origins of the chambers of rhetoric in the archers’ associations. Anne-Laure Van 
Bruaene has shown, however, that such an interpretation does not rest on solid ground: 
Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille,” 118. 

? Lhotte, 16. 

60 La Fons, “Extraits,” 342. 
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a joyful company.°' Through these examples, we see that these two 
types of company were associated with festivities celebrating a specific 
event. We do not know, however, if they also took part in more regular 
events organized by the joyful associations such as annual feasts, or if 
on the contrary these archers and crossbowmen organized their own 
festivities to which they invited joyful companies. We also know that the 
companies of joueurs d'ébée, that showed their skills at wielding swords, 
also occasionally performed plays, such as in Béthune in 1563 and in 
Cambrai in 1528 during the feast of the Vingtióme.? Here again, these 
dramatic activities appear as a secondary activity for groups whose 
attention was centred on training and showing their skills in handling 
weapons. 

Finally as regards the fourth group involved in drama with which 
the joyous associations may potentially have come into contact, the 
Puys, their interaction is very obscure if it existed at all. There are 
very few precise entries in the account books of drama performed at 
the Puys, but there are several clues that show that drama was indeed 
among the activities of these literary associations, one very conclusive 
clue being that the text of a play performed during a dinner of the 
Puy of Amiens in 1473 has survived.? However, it appears clearly that 
drama was only a side activity at the Puy, a mere amusement during 
dinners. This does not diminish the interest of this drama, but rather 
indicates that the members of the Puy focused their attention on other 
types of literary activities, and that they apparently had no contacts 
with the joyful associations. Therefore, we will not discuss further the 
question of the Puys.^' 

The third and final category of relationships that we want to con- 
sider are those that the joyful associations had with groups outside 
the cluster, namely with rhetoricians; that 1s with chambres de rhétorique 
and with Dutch-speaking chambers of rhetoric. We know thanks to 
the archives of these cities that there were in some of them groups 
called chambres de rhétorique. In Douai for instance, Guilleray found in 
the archives of the city some rhétoriqueurs that took part in the fte de 


61 La Fons, “Sociétés,” 25. 

9? La Fons, “Extraits,” 327; Durieux, 165. 

55 Victor de Beauvillé, Recueil de documents inédits concernant la Picardie (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1860), 149-154. I study in depth this play and its historical context in my 
Ph.D. dissertation. 

ĉ The reader will find further information on the Puys and on their specific status 
as early modern societies in the article by Dylan Reid in the present volume. 
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l'áne and even received subsidies from the city for individual activities 
from the middle of the sixteenth century? It is however difficult to 
know exactly what this term rhétoriqueur covers. The number of arts de 
rhétorique, or treatises on the art of rhetoric and poetry written in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, shows that there was a growing interest 
in poetic theory at that time. The term rhétoriqueur thus designates a 
person possessing the skill of writing well, particularly in verse, and is 
used to name the members of joyful associations who were in charge 
of composing plays, such as Grard de Laborie who in 1501 was the 
rhétoricien of the abbey of Lescache Pourfit and who was mentioned 
as such for having written a play performed for Epiphany.°’ However, 
there 1s a more restricted meaning to the term that denotes the more 
precise profile of a rhétoriqueur as being a member of a chambre de rhé- 
lorique. Such an association seems to have existed in Tournai and in 
a few other French-speaking cities of the Southern Netherlands, and 
to have been in this case a cousin of the Dutch chambers of rhetoric 
about which we know much more D 

The information about these French groups is very scarce: from 
the studies written by scholars in the nineteenth century it seems that 
Tournars chamber of rhetoric was the most important of the French- 
speaking chambers, but the archives of Tournai disappeared in 1940 
in the bombing of that city, and we must therefore rely on the rather 
imprecise references to this group made by these scholars.’ The rhetori- 
cians of Tournai are known under various names: the chambre or escole 
de Rhétorique, or the Puy de rhétorique.” It is difficult to evaluate whether 
the Puy d'Amour was indeed another name for the chamber of rhetoric 


® Guilleray, 327. 

°° Among others, let us mention the Art de rhétorique vulgaire by Jean Molinet (1493) 
and the Grand et vrai art de pleine rhétorique by Pierre Fabri (1521). 

% Durieux, 159. 

6% Among the numerous studies of these groups, see these very recent social histori- 
cal studies: Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille”; Arjan van Dixhoorn, “Lustige Geesten. 
Rederijkers en hun kamers in het publieke leven van de Noordelijke Nederlanden in 
de 15e, 16e en 17e eeuw" (Ph.D. diss., Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam, 2004). 

® The dissertation of Francois Claesen, “Le théátre des Rhétoriqueurs: comment 
il a favorisé les relations qui ont existé pendant les SINT. XV° et XVI siècles entre 
les Flamands et les Wallons, surtout aux environs de Tournai” (Ph.D. diss., Université 
Catholique de Louvain, 1923) is the most recent work on the question: its author 
reviews previous studies, although we can regret that his account is not always com- 
plete enough. 

? Adolphe Hocquet, Tournai et le Tournaisis au XVI" siècle, au point de vue moral et politique 
(Bruxelles: Hayez, 1906), 112-113. 
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(although we find an entry that mentions Rétoristens du Puy d'Amours in 
the books of the city in 1467),” but it seems that, if these three names 
are indeed synonymous, the chamber had its origin in the structure of 
the Puys we evoked above. 

The major difference between the Puys and the French-speaking 
chambers of rhetoric would then be not in the nature of their liter- 
ary activities but in the importance of religious principles in their 
organization: whereas the Puys perpetuated a religious doctrine that 
orientated the themes of their texts, we suspect that the chambers of 
rhetoric came in the sixteenth century to rely on literary activities only 
that could eventually be more open to satire. They could therefore deal 
with religious issues in a more critical and saürical way than the Puys, 
opening themselves to the ideas of the Reformation." In fact, most of 
the details we have about these groups concern their end, since they 
were suppressed on the orders of Margaret of Parma. Indeed, we 
know that these chambers of rhetoric were accused several times by 
the authorities of disturbing public order with their satires against the 
Catholic clergy and therefore were threatened with dissolution from 
the 1550 on. On 30 January 1560, Margaret of Parma sent a letter to 
the bailiff of Tournai to insist on the importance of applying the orders 
of Philip II of Spain forbidding any play against the Catholic religion 
and clergy, especially by publishing these orders 


in the chamber of the rhetoricians of Tournai, when they meet and when 
you will find it convenient, and also in the other chambers of rhetoric if 
there are any in your jurisdiction.” 


? A. de La Grange, Extraits analytiques des registres des consaulx de la ville de Tournai, 
1451-1476 (Tournai: Casterman, 1893), 295. 

? Religious devotion determined the poetic practices of the Puys, whereas, as far 
as we can tell from the few sources we have left, the French chambers of rhetoric 
had no such religious practices any longer in the sixteenth century: I think this is why 
they could deal more easily with satire against the clergy. That seems to be the case 
of the “Puy d'Escole de Rhétorique" of Tournai; see E. Hennebert, Ritmes et refrains 
tournésiens: poésies couronnées par le Puy d’Escole de Rhétorique de Tournay (1477-1491): extraites 
d'un manuscrit de la Bibliothöque publique de Tournay (Mons: Hoyois-Derely, 1837), and my 
Ph.D. dissertation, I.1.1.b. Les rhétoriciens et les chambres de rhétorique. 

?? Order to publish these orders “en la chambre des rhetoriciens à Tournay le certain 
jour de leur assemblee que trouvez à ce convenable, et aussi es autres chambres de 
rhetoricque si aulcunes en y a es limites de votredite jurisdiction," Bruxelles, Archives 
générales du royaume, Etats d'audience, 1170/20, f. 6. 
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Even if the chamber of rhetoric of Tournai was dissolved in August 
1563 and all its registers and archives burnt, other chambers survived 
until the end of the sixteenth century,” since in 1585 Jean Symon, a 
canon of Lille, complained in a letter to the bishop of Tournai that 
“almost in every city the heresy of the Protestants’ secret meetings has 
corrupted the chambers of rhetoric where these meetings took place," 
thus linking the Protestant meetings and criticism of the Catholic clergy 
to the activity of the French-speaking chambers of rhetoric. What are 
then the differences between the joyful associations and these chambers 
of rhetoric? It seems that the members of these chambers had a higher 
idea of their writing skills, since they gathered together to compose not 
only theatre plays but also poems and other types of writing that they 
kept in registers (these registers have unfortunately disappeared with 
the chambers of rhetoric). Moreover, they seem to have been involved 
in political and/or Protestant activities, thus coming into conflict with 
the authorities, whereas the Joyful associations did not. However, it 
is difficult to have a clear view of the boundaries between the joyful 
associations and the chambers of rhetoric of the region, which are 
sometimes blurred because of the vague references to these groups in 
the archival records and the lack of details remaining on the chambers 
of rhetoric. 

On the other hand, we know that there were relations between French- 
and Dutch-speaking groups performing drama."? We will take only one 
example. In Douai, in 1494, the annual feast of fools attracted a lot 
of guests. Among them, we find several joyful companies coming from 
Lille, Valenciennes, and the abbot of Lescache Pourfit accompanied 
by other companies represented Cambrai. But we find also merchants 
from Ghent who performed plays, as well as the prince of Love of 
Tournai.” It seems therefore that guests coming from Dutch-speaking 


74 re 


[O]uasi en toutes villes les chambres de rhétoriciens ont esté fort corrompues d'hé- 
résies par les conventicules, lesquelz en telle chambres se tenoient,” Hocquet, 113. 

"7 André-Joseph Le Glay, Spicilége d'histoire littéraire ou documents pour servir à l'histoire des 
sciences, des lettres et des arts dans le nord de la France (Lille: L. Danel, 1858-1861), 62-66. 

7% For a more detailed account of dramatic exchanges between French and Flemish 
cities, see my article "Public et représentations dramatiques dans le nord de la France à 
la fin du Moyen Age," European Medieval Drama 9 (2005), 93—95; see also Van Bruaene, 
“Om beters wille,” 78, 147-148. 

7 Just as for Cambrai, we have only partial information about Tournai because of 
a lack of archival sources. It seems however that there was in this city, as well as in 
other cities of the cluster (Arras, Douai, Lille) a company called the Puy d'Amour (Puy 
of Love) or one directed by the Prince d'Amour (Prince of Love), that actually appears to 
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cities sometimes visited some of the regular festivities of the joyful 
companies. Here we find a crucial point concerning the relations 
between the French- and Dutch-speaking dramatic groups at the time: 
Anne-Laure Van Bruaene has shown that the joyful associations of the 
French-speaking towns were actually more similar to the Flemish titels 
(titles) that were ancestors of the Dutch-speaking chambers of rhetoric, 
and that the relations between the groups stopped at the end of the 
fifteenth century, when the Dutch chambers of rhetoric were born and 
evolved into more organized structures.” 

We could thus suggest the hypothesis of drawing a distinction between 
the joyful associations born at the end of the fourteenth century and 
similar to the titels but lasting longer throughout the sixteenth century, 
and the chambres de rhétorique born at the same time as the Dutch-speak- 
ing chambers of rhetoric, but never having reached the same level of 
organization and importance. This distinction is a key to reading the 
records of ‘mixed contests’ and to understanding our sources better. I 
hope to be able in the future to investigate in my own research field the 
extent to which the French-speaking joyful associations and the Giele were 
in contact, but for the moment we can already establish that the world 
of the joyful companies of the French-speaking Southern Netherlands 
was not a closed one, and that even if they formed a homogenous group, 
they had frequent relations with other groups within and outside their 
cluster, at least until the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


The relations of the joyful associations with the religious and civil authorities 


We will now turn to considering the relationships the joyful associations 
had with religious and civil authorities, that is both municipal authori- 
ties, as well as ducal authorities. As we have seen earlier, the joyful 
associations sometimes had to deal with the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Some groups of actors drawn from the Church were indeed involved in 


be closer to a joyful company than to a Puy devoted to the Virgin Mary. In Tournai, 
another difficulty has to be taken into account: the Puy d'Amour and the Prince d'Amour 
are sometimes evoked in relation to the chamber of rhetoric by nineteenth-century 
scholars: Claesen, 26. I think however that we can speak here of two different literary 
associations, with a Puy of Love taking part from the fifteenth century in theatrical 
activities among the joyful associations and as one of them, while the chamber of 
rhetoric appears later and does not mingle with the latter. 
? Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille,” 76-93. 
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theatrical activities linked with a religious event, like a procession (such 
as in Lille for the dramatic contest organized during the yearly proces- 
sion), or in the performance of plays among the joyful, lay associations 
of the city (such as in Douai for the feast of fools). As we will see later, 
however, theatrical groups often had to let their play be inspected by 
Church authorities on the order of the municipal authorities, in par- 
ticular in the sixteenth century, in order to make sure that the plays did 
not contain any polemical content such as Protestant ideas. Tellingly, 
we have surprisingly few references to incidents in which the joyful, 
lay associations were opposed to the Church. It seems that, while the 
Church monitored ecclesiastical groups involved in feasts of Fools or 
Innocents, to the extent of forbidding such festivities regularly through- 
out the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the regulation of the joyful 
associations’ festivities was left to the municipal authorities. This appears 
clearly in the case of the feasts of fools at Douai. The festivities of the 
vicars were closely watched by the ecclesiastical authorities and the last 
Bishop of Fools was elected in 1494, after which the festivities of the 
vicars were, at least to a certain extent, replaced by a more innocuous 
horse parade on Innocents’ day, even if the frequent interdictions of 
profane festivities among the lower clergy that we find in the archival 
records until 1586 show that these festivities continued to be celebrated 
until the end of the sixteenth century.” On the other hand, the feast of 
fools celebrated in town was controlled by the municipality and went 
on until the second half of the sixteenth century.” 

Why did the Church authorities not get involved in the control of 
the lay, joyful companies? Did they agree to leave this jurisdiction to 
the municipal authorities, provided that the Joyful companies behaved 
and did not ridicule the Church in their plays? Or did the Church 
exercise a form of control by censuring the text of the plays before- 
hand? Nothing in the archival entries we have left allows us to suggest 
that the ecclesiastical authorities read the texts of the plays before the 
actual festivities. One can infer though that there was such a social 
and municipal control on these groups that such a religious control 
was not necessary. 

We have indeed information about the Joyful associations thanks to 
the municipal archives, since the civil authorities of the cities used to 


? Guilleray, 94 and 101. 
3 Guilleray, 107. 
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give subventions to these groups. Because these are our main sources 
of information, these archives may give us a biased view of the rela- 
tions between these groups and the municipal authorities. However, a 
cautious reading of these sources allows us to draw some conclusions. It 
appears clearly that a joyful association such as the abbey of Lescache 
Pourfit had a close bond with the magistracy of the city. 

Firstly, we know that the city started subsidizing the association early 
in the fifteenth century, the first mention of the abbey of Lescache 
Pourfit in the account books dating from 1426. Since the account books 
are our only source, we do not know if the association existed prior 
to this entry, or if it was founded officially in the very same year that 
it is first mentioned in the account books. It is however likely that the 
association existed before it became subsidized by the city, and that its 
mention in the archives merely made its existence official, giving it a 
municipal dimension. It is difficult to evaluate what the municipal grants 
represented in the total of the expenses of a joyful company: in the 
case of Lescache, the abbey was given money *en advancement," that 
is as an aid for the spectacle it presented, or “en courtoisie,” that is as 
a present. Although the amount of money given varies throughout the 
period, there seems to be a fixed sum given each year to the abbot to 
help him pay the expenses of the various plays the company performed 
in the year, as the formula in the following entry shows: “Given to the 
abbot and brothers of Lescache Pourfit to help them with the expenses 
they made for their feast of the aforesaid Twentieth Day of this year, 
in the usual way, 12 pounds.”®! 

In that same year, the association received extra help for their trip 
to Arras for Shrove Sunday, which shows that even if a fixed sum was 
given for the expenses of the year, there was the possibility to add an 
extra sum in case the expenses were higher than expected. Moreover, 
the city also made gifts in wine, usually for the dinner of the association. 
'The other associations of the city were not forgotten: they received gifts 
for their plays, often in wine, and associations coming from outside the 
city also received such gifts at times. It is unclear how much the abbot 
paid for himself. Durieux says that “moreover, the abbot was chosen 
among the richest people, so that he could maintain with dignity his 


9! *[A] l'abbé et confreres de lescache pourfit pour ayde de leurs despens fais a 
leur feste du jour dudit XX* de ce present an en le maniere accoustumée, 12 It,” 
[1444—1445, f32v], Durieux, 148. 
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rank and the prestige of the city he represented."? He does not pro- 
vide proofs for this affirmation, but we know that being the leader of 
a Joyful association was indeed an expensive privilege, so expensive 
that some elected leaders might have refused this honour. Indeed, we 
know that in 1547, m Valenciennes, Jacques Sanglier accepted the 
office of prince of Pleasance and went as such to the Fête de Plaisance 
in Lille that year. However, he resigned this position before going to 
a second feast organized in Tournai, and the city council had to ask 
Quintin Coret, one of Valenciennes’ aldermen, to replace him. The 
author who described this incident is Simon Le Boucq, a provost liv- 
ing at the beginning of the seventeenth century in Valenciennes, who 
wrote the history of the sumptuous Féte de Plaisance of Valenciennes 
in 1548, in which a member of his family, Noel Le Boucq, took part. 
He underlines that “truly [the feast of 1548] cost the aforesaid prince 
dearly, and people thought that Jacques Sanglier had been right to 
resign this position without waiting for this blow." It seems therefore 
that this position was an honour but could also be a financial burden 
if the joyful association had a certain rank to uphold. 

Furthermore, we have seen that the abbot was elected in the city 
hall.?* Thus, this election was not a ceremony during a private meeting 
of an independent association, but an official event in the life of the city 
council. ‘The municipal authorities (the provost, the aldermen, etc.) also 
gathered together in the city hall to watch the plays performed by the 
abbey of Lescache Pourfit, whose stage was built on the central square 
of the city, in front of the city hall. We find regularly such entries in 
the city's account books as the following: 


Spent by my Lords provost, aldermen, collector: four men and their ser- 
vants in the city's house, with them other bourgeois notables of this city 
on the Twentieth Day, in order to be together to see and hear the plays 
that were performed on the aforesaid day, 76 shillings.?? 


82 “[L]’abbe était choisi en outre parmi les plus fortunés, afin de pouvoir soutenir 
dignement le rang et le prestige de la ville qu'il représentait," Durieux, 19. 
53 *[A] la vérité cousta bien cher audit Prince, et fut trouvé que Jacques Sanglier avoit 
trés bien faict de s'en déporter avant attendre ce coup,” Félix Brassart, “Fétes populaires 
au XVP siècle dans les villes du nord de la France et particulièrement à Valenciennes 
(1547 et 1548)," 1n Souvenirs de la Flandre wallonne, 11 (Douai: Crépin, 1871), 73. 
8t See note 20. 
8 *Despendu par Messeigneurs prevost, eschevins, collecteurs 4 hommes et leurs 
gens en le maison de le ville, avec eulx autres notables bourgeois de ceste cité le jour 
du vingtiesme, affin d'estre ensemble pour veir et oir les jus et esbatemens qui se firent 


audit jour [...] 76 s.” [1434-1435, f123], Durieux, 27. 
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These food bills show that the spectacle offered by the joyful associations 
was considered an official entertainment. So do other food expenses 
paid by the municipality, such as the expenses of the dinner of the 
association. While it is understandable for a municipality to reward 
any group having given an honest and enjoyable entertainment to the 
people, it is striking to see how far the municipality meddled in the 
activities of the joyful associations. These two entries are enlightening 
in this regard: 


Presented to Roland of Bavay on the Twentieth Day during the supper 
given by his abbey of Lencache Proffit, where were my Lord the arch- 
bishop, my Lord of the chapter and other gentlemen with my Lords the 
aldermen, 11 jugs of 18 measures of wine taken in the cellar of the city, 
at 9 shillings per measure, 8 pounds, 2 shillings. 

On the Twentieth Day, given to Jehan Rosel, abbot of Lencache Proffit 
during his supper of honour where were my Lord of Ballagny, my Lady 
his wife and others, 25 jugs of wine of 36 measures, taken in the cellar, 
at 34 shilling the measure, 61 pounds 4 shillings.®® 


The dinner of the association was given in the presence of the alder- 
men, and sometimes hosted prominent figures, either ecclesiastical or 
civil. It was probably even an opportunity for the municipal council 
to establish and maintain good relations with these persons. The first 
entry underscores the fact that, far from opposing the activities of the 
joyful association, the higher Church hierarchy allowed, if not encour- 
aged it by being present at the dinner. On the other hand, the second 
entry shows that the dinner could also have a more political colour by 
associating to the feast a representative of an authority superior to the 
local authorities. 

In fact, the joyful associations grew in importance to the point of 
becoming real representatives of the city, and these subsidies prove that 
these companies had an official status, that they represented their town 
when they went to perform in neighbouring cities. As representatives 


86 *Presenté a Roland de Bavay le jour du XX* au soupper au relief de son abbaye 
de lencache proffit, ou estoient Monseigneur le reverendissime [Louis of Berlaymont, 
archbishop of Cambrai], Monseigneur de cappiltre et autre gens de bien avec mes- 
sieurs, onze quennes de 18 lotz de vin prins au cellier de la ville, a 9 sous le lot, 8 Lt. 
2s." [1574—1575, f35], Durieux, 145-146; “Le XX° a Jehan Rosel abbé de lencache 
proffict a son soupper d'honneur ou furent Monseigneur de Ballagny [governor of 
Cambrai for the Duke of Alençon], madame sa femme [Renée of Amboise] et aultres, 
24 cannes de vin de 36 lots, pris au cellier, a 34 s. le lot, 61 1. 4 s.t." [1587-1588], 
Durieux, 169-171. 
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of the city, their role was double: they travelled to maintain the good 
relations between the cities, “to maintain friendship with the good cit- 
ies” (abbot of Joy, Arras, 1509),®’ “to maintain and continue the old 
friendships” (abbot of Lescache Pourfit, Arras, 1496),? and to defend 
the honour of the city (Cambrai, 1530-1531). Performing plays in 
neighbouring cities was not only a form of entertainment: the Joy- 
ful companies were in charge of defending the honour of their city, 
displaying the wealth and intellectual skills of their inhabitants, and 
demonstrating their respect and esteem for their neighbours. The official 
aspect of this task is revealed by the fact that some aldermen sometimes 
accompanied the association, such as the aldermen who went with the 
abbot of Joy or the prince of Love of Arras to neighbouring cities on 
various occasions." The importance of these companies is reinforced 
by their role inside the city: not only did they entertain the population, 
they also were in charge of the spectacles displayed upon the entry of 
important people. In Arras, the abbot of Joy and other companies were 
among the groups that prepared and performed tableaux vivants or 
short sketches upon the entry of the duchess of Burgundy on 16 Febru- 
ary 1430, and of the princess of Castle on 28 February 1500. They 
even organized such an entry when Philip the Good entered the city on 
27 February 1455, the abbey of Joy being the group that received the 
biggest reward from the city (20 pounds), followed by six other joyful 
companies.?' Thus, it appears that in each city of the circle we evoked 
earlier, one group was in charge of profane drama, and its leader was 
helped by the city to pay the expenses of such performances, within 
the city as well as outside, for festivals for the inhabitants as well as for 
important events such as the entries of prominent figures. 

'The official role of these associations 1s confirmed by an incident in 
which the city of Cambrai opposed the Duke of Burgundy, Philip the 
Good. In 1463, the Duke asked the city government to arrest and to 
punish a man called Jehan de Lille, the reason for this punishment and 
its form remaining unclear since, according to Durieux, the account 
books of Cambrai were in a bad condition here. This Jehan de Lille 


87 « 


pour entretenir amitié avec les bonnes villes,” Fichier Guesnon, 1509. 
pour entretenir et continuer les anchiennes amitiez," Durieux, 157. 
affin de y garder l'honneur de le ville,’ Durieux, 165. On the importance of 
the notion of honour for the Dutch-speaking chambers of rhetoric, see Van Bruaene, 
“Om beters wille,” 400—417. 

9? Fichier Guesnon, 1490, 1497, 1510 [...]. 

>! Fichier Guesnon, 1430, 1455 and 1500. 
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apparently originated from or was linked to Cambrai, and the city 
refused to carry out the verdict. Moreover, the King of France, Louis 
XI, who had recognised the neutrality of the city, just as the Duke of 
Burgundy had done, forbade the city to punish the man, threatening 
to impose a fine of 200 marks of gold on Cambrai if it did. The Duke 
then had the abbot of Lescache Pourfit, Mathieu du Castel, and his 
four companions arrested during a visit they made to Mons in order 
to take part in festivities there. The silver dinner ware of the abbot 
was confiscated. The aldermen of Cambrai had to negotiate to have 
the abbot of Lescache and his companions released, and had to pay 
“a thousand crowns that were discussed and agreed on to get and 
obtain their liberation,” the men having been held hostage for eighteen 
days.?? This incident shows the importance of the leader of the joyful 
company. We learn that he travelled with silver dinner ware, either 
his own, which would prove that he was a wealthy citizen putting it 
at the service of the abbey of Lescache Pourfit, or the dinner ware 
of the city that would lend it to the abbot as the city of Valenciennes 
lent its own to the prince of Pleasance in 1548, as a mark of trust 
in this leader of a joyful company? His importance maybe as a rich 
citizen of Cambrai and in any case as a representative of the city was 
acknowledged by the Duke, who used him as a tool to put pressure on 
the municipality of Cambrai, and the city also considered this citizen 
important enough to spend a lot of money to secure his release and 
that of his companions. 

The official status given to these joyful companies probably explains 
why we do not find any mention of control or interdiction of their 
plays, contrary to the plays of other types of actors' groups. Indeed, 
from the end of the fifteenth century especially, groups wishing to 
stage a play outside a religious or urban context (such as the staging 
of Passion plays or joyful entries), had to present the text of their plays 
to the authorities and to ask for permission to perform them, as the 
registers of deliberations of the aldermen suggest.” But, whereas we 
find numerous entries about this process of control and authorisation 
or rejection of a play in the case of inhabitants of a city asking to 
perform a mystery play or, from the middle of the sixteenth century, 


> “mil escus en quoy on avait traictié et pacifié pour avoir et obtenir leur delive- 


rance," Durieux, 28-29. 
3 Brassart, 72-73. 
% Lavéant, 105-107. 
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of travelling, professional troupes coming from outside the region, we 
do not find such entries concerning the joyful associations, probably 
because of their links with the local authorities, that could control in 
a non-official way the activities of these companies and therefore did 
not have to control their plays officially, through a process recorded in 
the registers of the town. 


Social control and education: the role of the joyful companies in their 
urban environment 


Apart from their role as representatives of their city and organizers of a 
part or all of the profane dramatic festivities within their city, the joyful 
associations also played a social role in their urban environment. Indeed, 
scholars agree to see in these companies the heirs of the rural, youth 
groups that organized carnival festivities and charwarıs, but structured 
in a way that would tend to exercise social control over two groups of 
inhabitants of the city in particular: the poor and the youth.” More- 
over, we would like to explore another possible role these companies 
may have fulfilled, namely their position in the transfer of knowledge 
and education for specific groups such as the sons of the city’s social 
elite. We wonder as well if it is possible to find in these groups signs 
of opposition to and criticism of the authorities. 

To begin with the issue of social control, many scholars have empha- 
sized the fact that the structure of these groups as well as the way their 
activities were regulated by the city had a role to play in channelling 
the sometimes violent energy of some categories of inhabitants." As 
for the degree of prosperity of these associations, it is very difficult to 
evaluate. While we know that the leaders of the most important joyful 
companies of each city must have been rich enough to pay the expenses 
linked to their activities, it seems that some joyful associations were 
also much more modest. According to Durieux, the mayor of Qué- 
tivier whom we evoked earlier took his name from a neighbourhood 


? On the rural and urban cultures in France in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, 
see Muchembled, Culture. 

% See in particular Natalie Z. Davis, Society and Culture in Early Modern France: Eight 
Essays (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1975); the concept of urban culture and 
the question of the role of urban elites have been intensely discussed by historians: 
for a review of the most recent theories and debates, see Van Bruaene, “A wonderfull 
tryumfe,” 376-380. 
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of Cambrai where people without a profession or resources found 
shelter (their ressources quetives, that is to say chétives: meager, being the 
origin of the neighbourhood's name according to Durieux).”” We also 
know that in Lille, the companions of the Place du Petit Fret asked 
the Chamber of accounts in 1470 to support them financially so that 
they could stage a play during the procession. ‘They appealed to the 
solidarity of the members of the Chamber of accounts because its hötel 
touched the Place du Petit Fret, thus making of these members “subjects 
and citizens of the aforesaid seigniory of Petit Fret” (9 June 1469). 
In their letter of 2 July 1470, they complain that “for a long time no 
one has performed any play because of the poverty of the aforesaid 
company."?? Is this an exaggerated complaint so that the company 
can get an extra grant to prepare their play, or was the poverty of the 
members of the association real? In any case, we see that not all the 
joyful associations were wealthy enough to spend large sums in order to 
stage theatre plays. However, they did express the desire to participate 
in the contests organised in the city, which would tend to indicate that 
these theatrical festivities could be an effective way of controlling poor 
or modest neighbourhoods by encouraging them to put their energy 
into their participation in city events. 

Another group may have needed to be watched as well: the youth. 
As we said above, some associations insisted on the idea of youth in 
their name. We have very few details about these groups, and we do not 
know if their age composition corresponded to their name. However, 
it is likely that these urban groups were the equivalent of the rural 
youth groups that celebrated carnival, planted May trees, and organized 
charwaris. However, in the city, their activities were highly controlled and, 
while they were encouraged to participate in the celebration of some 
events such as dramatic festivities and contests within a determined and 
controlled framework, the other traditional activities of the youth were 
restricted, sometimes even forbidden. In Lille for instance, a series of 
municipal ordinances from the end of the fourteenth century forbade 
the planting of May trees. On the other hand, these associations 


” Durieux, 34. 
» *subgez et manans soubz ladicte seignourie de Petit Fret,” Finot, 519. 
“[D]es long temps on ne a fait quelques esbatemens pour la povreté de ladite 
place,” Finot, 519. 

10 Alan E. Knight, “Beyond Misrule: Theatre and the Socialization of Youth in 
Lille,” Research Opportunities in Renaissance Drama 35 (1996), 75. 
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were allowed to stage plays, and Knight has shown how the dramatic 
contest of Lille was an instrument to control this turbulent group. 
Indeed, Knight shows that not only the circumstances of the contest 
but also the themes of the plays, showing examples of good or bad 
behaviour of a young man or woman, put “a special emphasis on the 
lessons appropriate to the youth of the city."'?' Moreover, it is likely 
that, by letting some groups stage plays during traditional feasts such as 
carnival, the city hoped to regulate the sometimes violent enthusiasm 
that young people showed for this type of celebration. The records 
that we have show that the cities gave rewards to groups that were not 
necessarily youth groups, such as religious brotherhoods like the broth- 
ers of Saint James who performed farces to entertain the people (“pour 
recreer le peuple") on Shrove Tuesday in 1536 and 1556 in Cambrai. Ip 
It seems an interesting strategy indeed to allow some entertainment to 
be performed on that festive day by ‘authorized’ actors who presented 
a play that would not be too criücal of the civil or religious powers and 
that would attract the attention of groups of inhabitants who would 
otherwise be tempted to celebrate carnival their own way. 

On the other hand, we have to wonder if all these joyful companies 
were youth associations. Indeed, we have seen that in the case of big 
companies such as the abbeys of Lescache Pourfit and of Joy, the abbot 
had to pay a part of the expenses of the year himself. The same goes 
for companies appearing later in the sixteenth century such as the 
groups celebrating the feast of Pleasance in Valenciennes in 1548. We 
therefore have to study more closely the social composition of these 
bigger companies, in so far as the archival entries allow us to do so. 
In Arras, we know the profession of some of the abbots of Joy that 
indicate various but nevertheless middle-rank to higher social positions: 
we know of craftsmen (a goldsmith in 1484, a mason in 1485, a caster 
in 1499), of merchants (in wine: 1500, in silk: 1521, without details 
about the trade in 1533), or prosecutors (1490). Sometimes, they are 
not designated by a profession but by their status, such as Philippe de 
Boflles, squire (1505), Bastart de Habarcq, bourgeois and archer of 
the city’s archers’ guild (1517) and Adam Barbet, bourgeois merchant 
(1533). In Cambrai, even if we have fewer details about the position of 
the abbots of Lescache, we know at least that, at the end of the period, 


?! Knight, “Beyond Misrule,” 76. 
102 Durieux, 167. 
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some were aldermen (Michel de Hennin in 1590-1591, *Monsieur de 
Pynon" in 1592-1593 and Jehan Baptiste Laude in 1598-1599), while 
some of the abbots became aldermen between ten and eighteen years 
after having been the head of the joyful abbey (at least six examples). 

Because we lack details about the profession of most of these joyful 
abbots, it would be precipitous to give a systemic view of their social 
position. However, we notice that, especially in the sixteenth century, 
some of them seem to enjoy an already high position either thanks to 
their birth, or thanks to the recognition they received from their fellow 
citizens for their work or their activity in the municipality. In any case, 
it seems that these men were already adults and possibly too old to 
fit into the category of young, unmarried men (jeunes hommes à marier). 
Indeed, we know of an abbot of Lescache who had to be replaced 
because his wife died during his term. He was master Ernoult Droguet, 
who was the master carpenter of the city and who was elected abbot of 
Lescache for the year 1464—1465.'° That Droguet was already a master- 
carpenter skilled enough to have the position of carpenter of the city 
and that he was old enough to be married at a time when one usually 
got married after 25 indicates that he probably was an older man, as 
were the aldermen elected abbot at the end of the sixteenth century. 
We could therefore propose the hypothesis that, even if a joyful abbey 
such as Lescache Pourfit or Joy could be composed of young members, 
its head had to be older, wealthy and respected enough to occupy this 
position, whose role was to lead the group and to be responsible for 
the simple monks or younger members. It seems in any case that, in 
addition to its role as representative of the city, this association exer- 
cised an educative function as well, when allowing the young members 
to express themselves through acting and/or writing plays, organizing 
feasts that were important for the city, and travelling outside the city 
to meet the members of other associations during dramatic contests. 
They were thus in a way being trained for their future activities as the 
elite of the city, and to form bonds with the future aldermen of the 
neighbouring towns, under the tuition of one or several older men who 
had already a steady and recognized social position. 

How could then such companies have had a discourse critical toward 
the religious and civil authorities? Contrary to other associations such as 
the chambers of rhetoric, the joyful associations linked to the munici- 
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palities had less to suffer from censorship and lasted longer probably 
because they had an official status and were not suspected of having 
sympathies for the ideas of the Reformation. Although the borders 
between joyful companies and other kinds of groups were sometimes 
blurred and shifting, it is obvious that the companies that lasted until 
the end of the sixteenth century were those, like the joyful companies 
and the Puys, that were already under such official and social control 
that they were not too bothered by censorship and the external control 
of the Habsburg authorities, unlike the chambers of rhetoric. Their 
extinction is then to be explained not by censorship that would have 
turned into total prohibition, but by the more natural evolution of the 
public tastes at the turn of the seventeenth century. 


Literary production: the plays of the joyful associations 


The question of the literary production of the joyful associations poses 
a problem. Contrary to other groups like the Puys, these associations 
did not necessarily put the quality of their production first: their plays 
were not meant to last after they have been performed, which explains 
why very few, if any plays written in this context, have been kept. These 
groups clearly gave more importance to the performance, the rituals 
linked to their annual activities, and meetings with other associations 
of neighbouring towns, than to the preservation of their texts. We do 
have preserved the texts of a few plays, but they all belong to the same 
category: the plays performed at the procession of Lille. IT Because they 
are based on religious themes taken from the Old and New Testaments 
as well as Roman history and Christian topics (life of a saint, miracle of 
the Virgin), they are dramatizations of famous or less known parables 
emphasizing moral issues. It seems indeed that moral drama was part 
of the performances of the joyful companies. ‘This is obvious when the 
occasion was the procession of Lille, but there are other instances. We 
have evoked the theme of the contest organized in Arras by the abbot 
of Joy in September 1431, where the first prize was to be given to the 
company that could best explain why peace does not come to France, 
a most serious topic, even if comic plays were also performed during 
this contest. The abbey of Lescache Pourfit sometimes performed 


© Knight, Mystères, passim. 
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morality plays, such as in Douai in 1533,' and other joyful companies 
performed farces, sotties and morality plays in Douai for the feast of 
fools of 1516.9 

'The ütle of the plays or tableaux vivants that Joyful companies could 
stage at times for royal entries also gives us an insight into the diversity 
of their plays. For instance, on 27 February 1455, in Arras, the abbey 
of Joy and other joyful associations staged the life of Gideon in silent 
tableaux vivants for the entry of the Duke of Burgundy, in order to 
please Philip the Good, since Gideon was one of the heroic figures par- 
ticularly favoured at the Duke's court, DI In 1469 for the entry of Charles 
the Bold, and in 1470 for the entry of Margaret of York and Mary 
of Burgundy, the joyful associations staged various tableaux vivants 
representing episodes from the Bible or Ancient History and linked 
with the person entering the city, for instance a life of saint Margaret 
in honour of Margaret of York, or a scene from the Old Testament 
showing Roboam and his council holding a discussion about taxes, in 
order subtly to warn Charles the Bold that the city could not bear more 
taxes. However, we lack details about these plays: while we can infer 
that most if not all of them were tableaux vivants, given the fact that 
it would be difficult to stage real plays during a Joyful entry, we do not 
always know if the actors spoke or not, moved or not, in other words, 
if the tableau vivant was in some way animated or not. 

More often, the title given to these plays in the account books is vague, 
but implies a joyful content, when the plays were called “esbattements, 
farces et jeux” (Vingtieme at Cambrai, 1545) or “jeux de joyeuseté” (Saint 
Scholastic’s day, Shrove Sunday at Cambrai, 1518).'°? However, we do 
not know what the topics of these plays were, and we have in general 
very little information about the plays performed during these annual 
feasts, since the records, most of the time, do not even specify if the 
plays were esbattements and comic plays or morality plays. Since this 
type of staging forms the bigger part of the joyful associations’ activi- 
ties, the nature of most of their plays has to remain obscure, mainly 


105 Michel Rousse, “Le Théâtre des farces en France au Moyen Age” (Ph.D. diss., 
Université Rennes 2—Haute Bretagne, 1983), 4, 180. 

106 Lhotte, 10. 

107 Alexandre Chotin, Histoire de Tournai et du Tournésis, 2 vols. (Tournai, Massart et 
Janssens, 1840), I, 43. 

108 Edmond Lecesne, Histoire d’Arras, 2 vols. (Arras: Imprimerie de Rohard-Courtin, 
1880), I, 372 and 383. 
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because the account books record rather dryly the rewards given to 
the joyful companies. 


Conclusion 


There is still a great deal more research to be done on the joyful 
companies of the Southern Netherlands’ French-speaking cities and 
towns in order to give a clear and complete view of their nature and 
way of functioning. We have tried to give here a first presentation of 
these rather complex groups. We have seen that their number and 
the variety of their forms and activities, as well as the lack of sources 
about them, can sometimes be puzzling as one tries to find in them a 
systematic organization. In fact, it is probably impossible to reconstruct 
a totally coherent and clear-cut system that would explain every aspect 
of these associations and of their activities, since we are studying here 
a world of groups that evolved over more than two centuries and that 
were not constituted as separate groups with a specific mission from 
the beginning. 

However, we hope to have shed some new light on some features 
of these associations: these groups certainly had a specific character 
that separated them from other groups such as guilds, religious, festive 
associations or Puys and chambers of rhetoric. Moreover, their mis- 
sion of entertainment, when supported by the religious and municipal 
authorities, reveals a deeper meaning to their activities, and shows 
clearly that these groups also fulfilled a more important function as 
representatives of their city and that they were also a means for these 
cities to control some social groups as well as to educate their future 
elites. The study of these Joyful associations therefore brings to light a 
complex system where drama is not just a form of entertainment, but 
is closely related to very important issues for cities fighting for their 
identity: power, social control, education and prestige. 

A deeper investigation 1s necessary to uncover those mechanisms 
and give a better view of these important groups within the cities 
in our cluster. A more complete study will also allow us to address 
other issues that we have not yet tackled: can we speak here of a local 
and/or regional identity shown by these groups and their plays? Is 
it possible to know more about the members of these associations in 
order to increase our knowledge of the origins and the structures of 
these groups, as well as of their level of learning? What perceptions 
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can we gain about the joyful component of these groups and about 
their ‘parodic’ nature? All these questions need answers that we hope 
to deliver by means of a more thorough study of these groups that 
undoubtedly made the dramatic culture of the French-speaking cities 
and towns of the Southern Netherlands at the end of the Middle Ages 
such a rich and complex world. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CHAMBERS OF RHETORIC: PERFORMATIVE CULTURE 
AND LITERARY SOCIABILITY IN THE EARLY MODERN 
NORTHERN NETHERLANDS 


Arjan van Dixhoorn 


In October 1606, the chamber of rhetoric Trou Moet Blycken (Loyalty 
Needs Proof) organized a festive contest for the chambers of rhetoric 
of Holland.' Trou Moet Blycken was the senior chamber of Haarlem, 
Holland's second largest city with 30,000 inhabitants in 1600. On the 
Sunday morning of 22 October 1606, a delegation of Trou Moet 
Blycken went outside the city to welcome the twelve guest chambers, 
the two younger Haarlem chambers, and Cornelius Schonaeus, rec- 
tor of the Latin School with his pupils. The delegations then made 
their allegorical entries into the city through the Houtpoort, with their 
colours flying and drum rolls, and costumed delegation members.? A 
standard-bearer and a drummer, in costly dress headed these allegorical 
pageants, followed by Mercury (symbolizing the art of rhetoric) and 
10 other members, dressed in long crimson robes with white cords, 
green stockings, and white shoes with red silk ribbons, grey hats with 
red and white strings.? 

A couple of young women carried the silver prizes to be won in the 
competition, following Mercury and his fellowship to the Nieuwe Doelen, 


! On the 1606 Haarlem festival, sce B. Ramakers, “De Const getoond. De beeldtaal 
van de Haarlemse rederijkerswedstrijd van 1606," in Court, State and City Ceremonies, ed. 
R. Falkenburg, J. de Jong, M. Meadow, B. Ramakers, and H. Roodenburg, Netherlands 
Yearbook for History of Art 49 (1998), 129-183. E. C. van Boheemen, “Rederijkerswed- 
strijden in het gewest Holland," in Met minnen versaemt. De Hollandse rederykers vanaf 
de middeleeuwen tot het begin van de achttiende eeuw. Bronnen en bronnenstudies, ed. F. C. van 
Boheemen and Th. C. J. van der Heyden (Delft: Eburon, 1999), 298-307. A. de Bruin, 
De schatten der Pellicanisten. Over de blazoenen, het glas- en zilverwerk, en de wandtapyten van de 
Haarlemse rederijkerskamer “Trou moet Blycken’ (Haarlem: Rombach, 2001), 64-85. 

? Engraved representations of these entries were printed in the edition of the submis- 
sions Const-thoonende Iuweel by de loflijcke stadt Haerlem ten versoecke van Trou Moet Blicken, in °t 
licht gebracht...(Zwolle: Zacharias Heyns, 1607). See Ramakers, “De Const,” 41-166. 

* Archive Trou Moet Blycken, Haarlem (ATMB), Register, fols. 74v-87. 
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the hall of the civic militia. Here an elegant stage had been erected, on 
which the Virgin of Haarlem, performed by the painter Jan Blommen- 
dael, was awaiting the delegations. The Virgin was beautifully dressed 
and had the subdued figure of 'Tyranny's Violence under her feet. At her 
side were Pallas and Reason, embellished with the city's coats of arms. 
Delegation after delegation presented their painted blazons, welcomed 
by the Virgin of Haarlem speaking in ballads. Between each ballad and 
the passing of another chamber, the town pipers performed music. The 
next day Mercury and his company again presented themselves with 
colours flying and rolling drums. They invited delegation upon delega- 
tion onto a beautifully decorated stage on the Market place topped with 
a. Pelican (the chamber's symbol) and surrounded by signboards with 
aphorisms. Rhetoric, performed by Blommendael, invited each delega- 
tion to present the blazon painted for this occasion and the accompany- 
ing allegorical entry in a short poem. Rhetoric, speaking lines written 
by the rhetorician Joachim Targier then answered each ‘explanation.’ 
After the opening ceremony, Rhetoric and her company exhibited the 
blazons, to the sounds of the pipers, in a public procession with rolling 
drums and colours flying, leading them to the chamber's hall.? 
During the next five days, Rhetoric and her company invited each 
delegation in turn to perform a play answering the question “What 
reward awaits those who comfort the poor with love and what severe 
retribution awaits those who mercilessly scorn the poor.” Each day, 
two or three chambers performed their answers in spelen van zinne (alle- 


* ATMB, Register, fols. 74v-87. For Blommendael and Targier, see A. van Dixhoorn, 
"Lustige geesten. Rederijkers en hun kamers in het publieke leven van de Noorde- 
lijke Nederlanden in de vijftiende, zestiende en zeventiende eeuw” (Ph.D. diss., Vrije 
Universiteit Amsterdam, 2004), cd-rom, prosopography of Haarlem rhetoricians, nos. 
H64 and H468. Blommendael composed one of the obituary poems commemorating 
the death in 1617 of the famous Amsterdam painter, rhetorician, playwright, and 
poet Gebrand Adriaensz Bredero. Targier was the author of an introductory poem in 
the Schilderboeck (Book of Painters and Painting) by the famous painter-poet Karel van 
Mander published in 1604. 

? The blazons still are in the chamber’s possession. Engraved blazons were also 
published in the printed edition of the submissions in Const-thoonende Tuweel. For these 
blazons, see De Bruin, De schatten, 86-144. Also, Y. Bleyerveld, “De negen geschilderde 
blazoenen van de Vlaardingse rederijkerswedstrijd van 1616,” in Op de Hollandse Parnas. 
De Vlaardingse rederykerswedstryd van 1616, ed. B. Ramakers (Zwolle: Waanders, 2006), 
31-64. 

5 *Die d'armen liefdich troost, wat loon desulck verwacht, Alsoock wat straffe fel, die 
troostloos haer veracht.” ATMB, Register, fols. 74-87. Edition: E. C. van Boheemen 
and Th. C. J. van der Heijden, eds., Retoricaal Memoriaal. Bronnen voor de geschiedenis van 
de Hollandse rederykerskamers van de middeleeuwen tot het begin van de achttiende eeuw (Delft: 
Eburon, 1999), 398. 
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gorical and argumentative plays). On 29 October, Rhetoric and her 
company again invited chamber after chamber onto the stage to sing 
the songs, and “pronounce” (“pronunchieren”) the refreinen (an adapta- 
tion of the French Pallade), both as rhymed arguments on the stok-regel 
(the refrain-line closing each strophe): “Doest thou love Christ the head, 
then comfort his members too.”’ That evening, after the fireworks, 
the burgomasters invited twelve core members of 'Trou Moet Blycken, 
and two “qualified persons" (“gequalificeerde personen") from each 
delegation, to a dinner in the Meuwe Doelen, served by warden Heynrick 
Lamberts? The burgomasters attended the festive meal, with schout 
(sheriff) Nicolaes Suycker? The next day, a jury consisting of rector 
Cornelius Schonaeus, painter Hendrick Goltzius, learned schoolmas- 
ter and entrepreneur Willem Poelenburch, the Reformed minister 
Johannes Mathisius and three other qualified citizens met.'? They sent 
their verdict 1n sealed letters to the chamber's hall. Rhetoric and her 
company then again paraded through the city, offering each chamber 
its prizes. After ten days of rhetorical celebrations, the chambers left 
Haarlem on Monday 30 October, singing a farewell song to the host 
chamber and the city." 

Thus, after many failed attempts to get permission from the city to 
organize a festival, the burgomasters had accepted the last of a series 
of petitions by Trou Moet Blycken in 1606. The argument had been 
to organize a festival to attract more buyers to a lottery organized for 
the benefit of a hospital for the city's aging poor. Trou Moet Blycken 
was also involved in the drawing of the lottery that started on 17 
April 1607 and ended seven weeks and three days later. The Virgin 
of Haarlem opened the drawing-ceremony with a rethorgckelicke gespreck 


7 “Lieft ghy Christum het hooft, so troost dan ook sijn leden,” ATMB, Register, fols. 
74—87. Edition: Van Boheemen and Van der Heyden, Retoricaal Memoriaal, 398. 

* Lambertsz was also a member of Trou Moet Blycken. See Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige 
geesten," cd-rom, prosopography of Haarlem rhetoricians, no. H331. 

? Sheriff Suycker was a friend of Karel van Mander. He was close to the rhetorician 
world, and his son, an art-dealer, was a member of ‘Trou Moet Blycken in 1619. For 
Nicolaes Suycker junior, see Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” cd-rom, prosopography 
of Haarlem rhetoricians, no. H465. 

10 Golztius had also close ties to the Haarlem chambers of rhetoric. See G. H. Kuntz, 
“Heyndrick Goltzius (1559-1617) en Trou Moet Blycken," Haerlem (1941), 22-37; 
L. Widerkehr, “Le graveur Jacob Matham et les chambres de rhétorique à Haarlem,” 
Histoire de l'art (Arts graphiques) 24 (1993), 39-51. 
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(a rhetorical conversation) composed and performed by Blommendael.'* 
On June 2, Trou Moet Blycken finished the drawing parading to the 
stage with colours flying and drum rolls. Rhetoric preceded the fellows, 
accompanied by the figures of two poor old men, who performed the 
closing argument, a dialogue composed by the rhetorician Hendrick 
van Swartsenburch.? In 1607, Zacharias Heyns, the official printer of 
the States of Overyssel, published a luxurious and beautifully illustrated 
edition of the submissions in the 1606 festival. A learned publisher, 
author, and translator, as well as a central figure in the Dutch world of 
vernacular Learning, Heyns had been present as composer for Het Wit 
Lavendel (The White Lavender), the chamber of Brabant immigrants 
in Amsterdam.'* 

The Haarlem festival of 1606 was quite characteristic of the many 
contests held by chambers of rhetoric from the mid-fifteenth until at 
least the mid-seventeenth century. These festivals were spectacles of 
performative culture in general and more specifically of performa- 
tive literary culture. Prizes were awarded for the best design and the 
performative quality of the pageants and blazons of the welcoming 
ceremonies, for the qualities of performances of poetry, songs, and 
plays, as well as for the arguments and their literary quality. Rhetorician 
festivals were structured as rhymed ‘rhetorical dialogues’ on questions, 
invitations, and answers to a set of central questions performed publicly 
in a festive context. As can be seen in the role of her personification 
performed by Blommendael, chambers considered Rhetoric the quin- 
tessence of their performative culture. Other features of the Haarlem 
contest also were essential to rhetorician culture: the engagement of 
learned men, the presence of the visual arts, as well as a devotion to 
civic honour and the common good. 

The Haarlem festival of 1606 demonstrates how the world of 
rhetoric was at the intersection of networks and media cultures in 


? ATMB, Register, fol. 84. 

? ATMB, Register, fols. 85v-87. For Van Swartsenbuch, a friend of Hendrick 
Goltzius, see Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” cd-rom, prosopography of Haarlem 
rhetoricians, no. H467. 

14 Const-thoonende Iuweel. Heyns was the son of a Reformed schoolmaster and rheto- 
rician who had settled in Haarlem after the seizure of Antwerp by Farnese in 1585. 
For Heyns, see Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” cd-rom, prosopography of Haarlem 
rhetoricians, no. H257. 
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the early modern Netherlands. This essay argues that the chambers 
of rhetoric, with their performative literary practices, created a dis- 
tinct intraregional literary culture and public sphere, closely related to 
local, regional, and intraregional manuscript, print, musical and visual 
cultures. While claiming authority in the cultural and public spheres, 
chambers of rhetoric stimulated the interplay between performative 
literary culture and the Latin and vernacular cultures of Learning in 
the Dutch-speaking Netherlands. 


Institutions of performative literary culture 


Chambers of rhetoric: a brief. history 


The chambers of rhetoric were the product of the performative culture 
of Flanders and Brabant, and literary traditions from the French- 
speaking Netherlands and Northern France. Van Bruaene has shown 
how they took root in looser institutionalized groups that specialized 
in the performance of plays and participated in drama contests in the 
Southwest-Flemish towns and villages much like the compagnies joyeuses 
in nearby French-speaking regions.'^ These Flemish companies were 
the so-called titels of the early 1400s. That they had some fixed struc- 
tures is evident from their burlesque titels (names) and the fact that they 
appeared for successive years in the account books of their home towns 
or neighbouring places. In the course of the fifteenth century, these Giele 
gradually adopted the model of the chamber of rhetoric." 

Cultural centres such as Bruges, Brussels, and Ghent, contributed 
even more fundamentally to the making of the chambers of rhetoric, 
when members from their cultural elites assembled to write poetry and 
perform drama. These associations specialized in literary forms devel- 
oped by the confraternities of the Puys in cities of the francophone 
Netherlands (Tournai) and Northern France. This francophone influ- 
ence 1s already evident in the names of rhetorician genres: in poetry 
refrein (refrain) and ballade and in drama esbatement (a comical play). It 
is also apparent in the concepts of rethorique or retorike and retorisien or 


19 For the compagnies joyeuses, see the contribution by Katell Lavéant in this volume. 


7 A. L. Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille. Rederijkerskamers en de stedelijke cultuur in de 
Zuidelijke Nederlanden (1400-1650)” (Ph.D. diss., Universiteit Gent, 2004), 74-124. 
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retoriker that these associations adopted in the late 1440s, or in the use 
of the title of prince for the leader of the company. Within two decades, 
between 1420 and 1440, the proto-type became consolidated. In 1448, 
the “gemeenen gheselscepe vander const ende broederscip vander 
Rethorique binnen der vorseider stede dat men noomt tgheselscip 
vander fontaine” (“common fellowship of the art and confraternity 
of Rhetoric called the fellowship of The Fountain”) issued the oldest 
statutes of a chamber of rhetoric that have survived. This literary 
association was organized as a confraternity.'? 

Despite the French origin of the key terms of rhetorician life, 
chambers of rhetoric quickly developed into a distinct movement. This 
was the result of a blending of the traditions of the Flemish titels, the 
confraternities of the Puy and their poetic contests, and the role of 
the shooting confraternities in organizing competitions in drama," with 
the seconde rhétorique of the poets or rhetoriciens of the courts of the French 
king and the Dukes of Burgundy? Most fundamental elements of the 
proto-type were already visible in the statutes of the Ghent chamber 
that clearly distinguished itself from existing traditions elsewhere. 
Instead of choosing the Virgin Mary as a patron, as the Puys did, the 
Ghent company devoted itself to the Holy Trinity. Other Flemish and 
Brabantine chambers in Ypres, Bruges, and Brussels were devoted to 
the Holy Ghost. In 1448, the Ghent founders officially constituted 
their chamber—1t existed already in 1446—, as a confraternity with 
religious and literary activities, members, an elected board, and stat- 
utes that they registered with the council of aldermen. The chamber 
had to organize a refrein-contest every three weeks, and envisaged the 
staging of drama. Its emblem, De Fonteine (The Fountain), did not refer 
to the world of the burlesque, as the titels or the joyful companies did, 


'8 A. van Elslander, “De Instelbrief van de Rederijkerskamer ‘De Fonteine’ te Gent 
(9 december 1448),” Jaarboek de Fonteine 5 (1948-49), 15-22. The context of these first 
statutes is discussed in Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille,” 108-122. 

' Until the mid-fifteenth century, the shooting confraternities of Flanders and Bra- 
bant facilitated drama contests at their interurban competitions. From then onwards, 
the network of the chambers of rhetoric took over the organization of interurban 
literary contests. See P. Arnade, Realms of Ritual. Burgundian Ceremony and Civic Life in 
Late Medieval Ghent (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996), 65-94. 

? Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille,” 99-122. D. Coigneau, “9 december 1448: Het 
Gentse stadsbestuur keurt de statuten van de rederijkerskamer De Fonteine goed. 
Literaire bedrijvigheid in stads- en gildeverband,” in Nederlandse literatuur, een geschiede- 
nis, ed. M. A. Schenkeveld-van der Dussen (Groningen: Martinus Nijhoff, 1993), 
103-110. 
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but to divine inspiration.?' They thus claimed a role in the more for- 
mal world of authoritative speech, instead of in the (more temporary) 
world-turned-upside-down.” 

The choice of patron saints, emblems (often a flower), and mottos 
would soon be common to chambers of rhetoric. The associational 
practice of poetry in the name of rhetoric would become standard in the 
Dutch-speaking core-regions of the nascent Burgundian-Habsburg state: 
in Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and Zeeland. After an initial experimen- 
tal phase, the concept spread throughout Brabant and Flanders in the 
1450s. The movement really took off there in cities, towns, and many 
villages between 1470 and 1490 and in the important cities of Holland 
and Zeeland between 1480 and 1515.? Interurban exchange through 
informal theatre groups and shooting guilds, visiting processions and 
contests in the Southern Netherlands, or family and professional ties in 
the higher echelons of society, provided the essential information on the 
new concept.” In the course of the late fifteenth century, rhetoricians 
thus established intraregional exchange that furthered the growth of 
the movement. This moment of growth coincided with civil strife in 
Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and Zeeland, that ended in 1493. From 
then on, growth and stabilization in the number of chambers, their 
activities, their interurban exchange, and their number of members 
followed cyclical patterns. New cycles of growth typically coincided 
with large-scale public controversies.” 


2! Coigneau, “9 december 1448." 

?' For these claims for authority through divine inspiration, see N. Moser, De strijd 
voor rhetorica. Poética en positie van rederykers in Vlaanderen, Brabant, Zeeland en Holland tussen 
1450 en 1620 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2001), 69-97, 194—202. 

? Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille,” 74-124. Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 
69-74. 

% Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 70-73, 169-174. S. ter Braake and A. van 
Dixhoorn, “Engagement en ambitie. De Haagse rederijkerskamer ‘Met Ghenuchten’ 
en de ontwikkelingen van een burgerlijke samenleving in Holland rond 1500,” Jaarboek 
voor Middeleeuwse Geschiedenis 9 (2006), 150-190. H. Brinkman, Dichten wit liefde: litera- 
tuur in Leiden aan het einde van de Middeleeuwen (Hilversum: Verloren, 1997), 194—201, 
173-178. 

? Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 89-90. For the relation between controversies 
and cycles of growth and decline in the media, see, for example, J. L. van Zanden, 
“De timmerman, de boekdrukker en het ontstaan van de Europese kenniseconomie. 
Over de prijs en het aanbod van kennis voor de Industriele Revolutie,” Tijdschrift voor 
Sociale en Economische Geschiedenis 2, no. 1 (2005), 117. See also A. Briggs and P. Burke, 
A Social History of the Media. From Gutenberg to the Internet (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2002), 
102-103. 
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We can safely assume that between 1440 and 1740 over 400 Dutch- 
speaking chambers of rhetoric existed for a shorter or longer period. 
Some only existed for a few months, others for years or decades, whilst 
many, if not most, existed for one or two centuries. They were con- 
centrated in the core-regions of the Burgundian-Habsburg state in the 
Dutch-speaking Netherlands: Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and Zeeland. 
There, they not only multiplied in the main cities, where there were 
sometimes up to five or six chambers at the same time, or larger towns, 
but also in villages with only 300 inhabitants. In Brabant and Flanders, 
rhetorician involvement in the staging of communal drama and the 
organization of festivals almost ended after the reconciliation with the 
King in the 1580s. The chambers of rhetoric that recovered during 
the Twelve Year Truce, under the Archdukes Albert and Isabella, did 
not return to their previous public display, but focussed on their much 
more private literary sociability. Only at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century did they start to organize contests again, and many chambers 
that had disappeared were newly established. In Holland and Zeeland, 
on the contrary, the reverse happened.?^ Despite the density of the 
chamber networks, in Zeeland, the entire network collapsed before the 
1700s, while in Holland virtually all chambers had disappeared by 
the 1740s. The collapse of the chambers in the Northern Netherlands 
is not so easy to explain, since the chambers had proven to be resilient 
and flexible institutions that combined a continuity of centuries with 
the capacities to adapt to new circumstances." 


Chambers of rhetoric: the corporation 


Chambers of rhetoric were resilient and flexible institutions because of 
the way they were organized. This was the result of the fact that they 
were self-governing, corporate bodies. Structured like other institutions 


26 A.-L. Van Bruaene, “De contouren van een nieuw cultuurmodel. Rederijkers in 
Vlaanderen en Brabant in de zeventiende eeuw,” Handelingen der Koninklijke Zuid-Neder- 
landse Maatschappij voor Taal- en Letterkunde en Geschiedenis 58 (2005), 221—237. 

"AL Van Bruaene, “A wonderful triumfe, for the wynnyng of a pryse’: Guilds, 
Ritual, Theater, and the Urban Network in the Southern Low Countries, ca. 
1450-1650,” Renaissance Quarterly 65 (2006), 381—382. Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige 
geesten," 69-98. See also the electronic repertories of chambers of rhetoric in the 
Southern Low Countries by Anne-Laure Van Bruaene at http://www.dbnl.org/tekst/ 
brua002repe01_01/and in the Northern Low Countries by Arjan van Dixhoorn at 
http://www.dbnl.org/tekst/dixh002repe01_01/for lists of chambers, literature, sources, 
and brief chamber histories. 
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of the corporate tradition such as craft guilds, religious and shooting 
confraternities, chambers of rhetoric had communities of members, 
elected boards, and sets of rights and obligations that ruled corporate 
life. Camer van rethorycken (chamber of rhetoric) was the generic term in 
which the adjuncts ‘rhetoric’ or ‘rhetoricians’ were essential. Members 
and outsiders, referring to the corporate body, quite often substituted 
camer for gilde (guild), broederschap (confraternity), gezelschap (company 
or fellowship), collegie (college) or sometimes schole (school), terms that 
referred to the corporate tradition.” Before the political Reformation, 
chambers honoured a patron saint, a member of the Holy Family (the 
Infant Jesus, Mary, Anna), the Holy Ghost or the Holy Trinity. Like any 
other corporation, chambers held liturgical services in parish churches 
or in other local churches or chapels, and they had their convivial 
meals and festivities.” 

In short, chambers of rhetoric were companies of rhetoricians asso- 
ciating in confraternities. A confraternity structure provided continuity 
to rhetorician life, and enabled the fellowship to acquire possessions, 
gain civic privileges, subsidies, and the right to perform in public. The 
rhetoricians were the core members of these confraternities. Later, 
chambers enlarged the fellowship with regular visitors. In the sixteenth 
century, most chambers of Holland and Zeeland had full members 
(cameristen, or those of the chamber) and extraordinary members (bemind- 
ers, or lovers of the art). Cameristen had full voting rights, were eligible 
to serve on the board, and were obliged to participate in all activities. 
Beminders had no special rights and obligations, but, as supporters of 
the rhetorician activities, they had the exclusive right to attend meet- 
ings as a supportive audience. ‘These membership categories had to do 
with differences in personal goals, ambitions, or talents, and less with 
attempts to organize hierarchies according to social or cultural status. 
Cameristen and beminders seem to have been recruited from among the 
same sorts of people.? 

Most of the time chambers of rhetoric operated as relatively 
autonomous bodies within the larger corporate framework of their 
cities, towns, or villages. The assembly of cameristen constituted the final 


°8 See A. Black, Guilds and civil society in European political thought from the twelth century 
to the present (London: Methuen, 1984), 3-31. 

? Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 99-138. Van Bruaene, “A wonderful triumfe,” 
380-381. Black, Guilds and Civil Society, 3-31. 

9 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 131-132. 
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authority, electing the board members, ratifying new rules, auditing 
the administration, accepting new members, and deciding on the pro- 
gram of activities. T'he board administered a chamber's daily routine, 
governing the fellows, and judging and correcting them if they were 
disobedient, quarrelsome, or in any way negligent of chamber rules. A 
prince and a dean were the principal heads of chambers in Holland and 
Zeeland who governed the fellowship of rhetoricians and the extended 
confraternity together. The prince presided over the meetngs of the 
fellowship of rhetoricians. The assistant-officers, often called by titles 
common to local or regional corporate institutions, collected fines and 
were responsible for financial accountability to the company. Like most 
corporations, chambers had a beadle, who summoned the members, 
served them, and prepared the hall or room for meetings.*! 

Chambers of rhetoric organized the social and religious practices 
of ritual kinship that were habitual to European corporate culture.?? 
Cameristen were obliged to attend prayers for the dead, masses honouring 
the patron saint, marriages and funerals of members as well as ordi- 
nations of member priests. As was habitual in corporations, cameristen 
also expressed their collective identity in public with special clothing 
and other representational practices. In Zeeland cameristen had to wear 
tabards in the colours of the city or chamber when they were on public 
duty. In Zeeland as well as in Holland, cameristen had chamber emblems 
and mottos attached to their sleeves and wore guild medals on their 
chests.? When the fellows paraded on foot or by cart to their chapels, 
stages or to contests or other public events, younger members presented 
a painted blazon, and often a drummer, a trumpeter, and a standard- 
bearer waving chamber colours, preceded the rest of the chamber del- 
egation. In contrast to members of most other confraternities, however, 
the cameristen had the duty to attend meetings, participate in rhetorician 
exercises, and have a social drink at least once a week.** 


3! Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 124-129. 

32 N. Terpstra, “The Politics of Ritual Kinship,” in The Politics of Ritual Kinship. Con- 
fraternities and Social Order in Early Modern Italy, ed. N. Terpstra (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 3-4. Black, Guilds and Civil Society, 26-28. 

55 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 134. 

** Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 117-137. 
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Chambers of rhetoric: institutional environments 


Chambers were autonomous agents of corporate society.” Their greatest 
challenge in preserving the autonomy was that they needed urban space 
to perform their art in public, which made them dependent on the local 
authorities. In their quest for public respectability, status and privileges, 
and during internal strife or conflicts with other local corporations their 
relations with the authorities could become complicated.?? In general, 
however, the authorities respected their autonomy, and only intervened 
in chamber life when triggered by serious conflicts or requests from 
within. They also tried to monitor chambers in times of controversy, 
especially when chambers became involved in religious and political 
disputes. Negotiations for the use of public space, for financial and 
organizational support from local authorities, as well as internal and 
external frictions, continuously stimulated processes of institutionaliza- 
tion of rhetorician life. T'he fact that most surviving statutes registered 
with local authorities were issued in times of controversy illustrates 
these dynamics very well.” 

Challenges to the chambers! autonomy also came from governmental 
institutions, and from the Dukes of Burgundy, and their Habsburg suc- 
cessors, who were simultaneously Counts of Holland and Zeeland. The 
rulers soon recognized the potential of the chambers of rhetoric in the 
process of opinion making and the cultural unification of the Nether- 
lands. They attempted several times to incorporate the chambers more 
structurally into their cultural policies. The first attempt was triggered 
by the civil wars that had disrupted Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and 
Zeeland following the deaths of Charles the Bold (1477) and Mary of 
Burgundy (1482) until 1493, when the young Archduke Philip became 
ruler of the Burgundian lands. In the same year, he appointed his Ghent 
chaplain Pieter Aelters, to be the first prince souvereyn of the sovereign 
chamber of rhetoric Jhesus metter balsembloume (Jesus with the Balsam 
Flower). Under its princely charter, this chamber had the authority 


5 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 99-116. Ter Braake and Van Dixhoorn, passim. 

3 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 318-344. Th. C. J. van der Heijden, “Rede- 
rijkers en overheid,” in Met minnen versaemt, ed. Van Boheemen and Van der Heijden, 
15-176. 

37 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 103-116. 

38 Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille,” 149-150. 
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in all our countries and cities to establish and make new chambers, con- 
fraternities, or companies of Rhetoric upon request. And also to reform 
the others if necessary. And this, to ensure similar rules and practices in 
rhyming and other [things] in Rhetoric. For, we do not want the afore- 
mentioned chambers from now onwards, to rule nor establish any novelty, 
different from the rulings of our sovereign chamber aforementioned.? 


In 1508, shortly after Philip’s death, Maximilian I, as regent for his 
grandson Charles, revitalized the failed sovereign chamber. He sum- 
moned all provincial stadtholders and officers in the Dutch-speaking 
Netherlands to uphold its prerogatives in the establishment of new 
chambers and the reformation of others.“ The fact that both attempts 
failed is proof of the autonomy of the chambers of rhetoric. They 
organized in regional networks on their own initiative.“ 
Ant-Protestant policies also prompted institutionalization on regional 
levels. From the 1520s onwards, the Court of Holland increased pressure 
on the chambers to curtail their increasing involvement in the diffusion 
of Protestant ideas, favouring the inspection of play scripts by the local 
clergy before performance. This policy failed due to lack of support 
from local authorities and the logic of performative culture: 1t was easy 
to change scripts during performance or to ridicule perfectly acceptable 
written lines with clothing, gestures, and expression." Governmental 
pressure on public performances probably prompted the Holland 
chambers around 1528 to agree to hold regional festivals regularly, 
which inaugurated a quasi-annual cycle of festivals in this county.? In 
the 1550s and 1560s, the Brussels government and the Court of Hol- 


3 R. Haeserijn, “Oorspronck der cameren van Rhetorycke, statuten ende ordon- 


nancien der selve onder den titel Jesus metter Balsem Bloume" Aultureel Jaarboek voor 
Oost-Vlaanderen 14 (1960): 23-25: “binnen allen onsen landen ende steden te ordonne- 
rene ende makene nieuwe Cameren Broederscepen ofte ghezelscepen van Rethorijcken 
ende dat om allen den gonen diet verzoucken zullen. Ende ooc voort insghelijcx allen 
den anderen die nu zijn te vernieuwene in dien dats nood werdt. Ende dat om een 
ghelijcke Reghele ende usance van dichtene ende andersins in Rethorijcken ghehauden 
te werdene. Want wij niet en willen dat de voors’ Cameren van nu voort an eenighe 
nieuwicheyt ordonneren noch up te stellen zullen anders dan bij ordonnancien deser 
onser hooftcameren voorscreven.” 

+ Haeserijn, “Oorspronck,” 73-77. 
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land tried to centralize censorship further. In 1550, on the suggestion 
of a local clergyman the Brussels government established a committee 
consisting of the inquisitor Franciscus Sonnius and some learned clerics, 
commissioned to supervise play scripts before performance throughout 
the county of Holland.** T'his committee was an immediate failure. In 
recognition of a failing policy of censorship, the royal placard of 1560 
forbade all religious plays, and restricted the prerogative of explain- 
ing the Scriptures, the institutions and mysteries of the Church to the 
officially ordained clergy.? Local supervision now became stricter, but 
remained ineffective.'? 

The institutional environment of the chambers of rhetoric changed 
drastically when the Reformed church came to power in the rebellious 
Northern provinces (1581). From the 1580s onwards, the chambers 
had to abandon devotional practices, which meant that they lost some 
crucial structuring elements. ‘They became less visible in communal life 
after the stripping of the altars and the abolishment of most communal 
performative culture connected to the Catholic festive calendar. While 
local authorities continued to support the chambers until the 1620s, 
the chambers’ relations with the Reformed church quickly deterio- 
rated. Already from the mid-1570s onwards, some leading Reformed 
ministers began an increasingly relentless campaign, first against rheto- 
ricians amongst their own flock, then against public performances 
of religious plays, and eventually against the chambers in general." 
They employed arguments similar to those used by the Catholic 
Church and the Habsburg government in 1560: laymen did not have 
the academic skills, or the authority of public ordination, to explain 
the Scriptures and the institutions and the mysteries of the Christian 
faith in their biblical plays. In the multi-confessional society, that was 
theirs, Reformed ministers feared the influence of publicly authorized 


^ Brussels, Algemeen Rijksarchief (ARA), Archives de l'Audience, inv. no. 1656/1 
and 2 (3 April 1551). Edition: Van Boheemen and Van der Heyden, Retoricaal Memo- 
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competitors that claimed the right to explain the Scriptures in official 
places, often on Sundays, and frequently near churches. Many of them 
disliked the moral and ideological effects of plays, festive rituals, and 
ceremonies, and the private literary exercises in general. Many aspects 
of the extravagant and burlesque performative and festive culture 
quickly grew antagonistic to a more sober, introvert, and graver way of 
life. This was promoted by academically trained Reformed ministers, 
influenced by French Calvinism and English Puritanism, and pressed 
by the competition with the sober Mennonites.“ Despite their attacks, 
the chambers managed to survive as representatives of an alternative 
way of life for over a century. 


Schools of rhetoric 


In the study of the rhetorician movement, literary historians have 
traditionally focussed on literary texts, practices of communal drama, 
and festival culture. To understand the chambers of rhetoric more fully, 
however, it is necessary to study their aims, activities, membership, and 
their positions in the cultural field in general. The aims of the cham- 
bers are most clearly expressed in the art of rhetoric that gave them 
their name. Modern scholars, however, have been reluctant to analyse 
the rhetorician practices of the chambers of rhetoric. Since they have 
concentrated mainly on the texts and their dramatic performances in 
public, they have studied the chambers of rhetoric as institutions of 
literature in the modern sense. They have insisted that the chamber’s 
use of ‘Rhetoric’ was influenced by the tradition of the seconde rhétorique 
in French. In Dutch literary history, this tradition has been re-inter- 
preted as a late medieval art of poetry instead of an art of rhetoric. Literary 
historians have interpreted the fact that rhetoricians positioned their 
practices within the field of rhetoric as a case of mistaken identity, 
resulting from a lack of knowledge of the classical tradition. However, 


® See A. Th. van Deursen, Bavianen en Slükgeuzen: kerk en kerkvolk ten tijde van Maurits 
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the practice and ethos of rhetorician life demonstrate that rhetoricians 
were less mistaken than literary historians have often assumed. 

According to the rhetoricians themselves, rhetoric was their field of 
action, as can be deduced from the fact that they called their confrater- 
nities “camere van rhetorijcken””! or “camere van rhetorike.”” Some 
chamber statutes explicitly refer to the art of rhetoric as one of the 
seven liberal arts. In 1508, the founders of the chamber of the small 
village of Kapelle in the county of Zeeland defined their understanding 
of the art of rhetoric in the prologue to their foundation statutes.?? Two 
of the founders, a nobleman and secular canon, both had enrolled in 
the liberal arts at the University of Leuven, and the third founder was 
a schoolteacher. According to these well-informed men, 


[rhetoric] 1s an art of virtue, one of the seven free, liberal, laudable arts 
and all other arts can not exist without this noble art of rhetoric; for she 
is a mother, teaching us decently, reasonably, and properly to speak and 
understand; as well as to distinguish all different pronunciations well and 
in an orderly way, in all places of honour, to live and speak decently.** 


According to these men, chambers of rhetoric were institutions prac- 
ticing one of the seven liberal arts that constituted the medieval pro- 
paedeutical program for higher education. The pedagogical program 
of the chambers should teach eloquent and reasonable speech, rational 
prudence, and a decent way of life.? The ideals of the improvement 
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wordene dan zij gheweest en zijn, en daeruut ontfangen ende leeren den wech der 
salicheden, ende den sin des redelicx verstants (is a good honorable exercise, generat- 
ing among the guild's colleagues even more love and concord, as well as offering them 
the occasion to be instructed and enhanced in their reading, writing and pronuncia- 
tion skills and therefore receive and learn the recourse to salvation and the sense of 
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of speech, mind, and behaviour were crucial to rhetorician culture and 
were expressed in statutes, blazons, plays, poems, and songs in praise of 
rhetoric, introductions to printed works, and descriptions by contem- 
poraries. These expressions confirm that the aim of the chambers of 
rhetoric was to elevate the intellectual, communicative, social, cultural, 
and civic skills of their members. Such a pedagogical program indeed 
fits perfectly with the role of rhetoric in the program of the seven 
liberal arts, as well as in the classical tradition.” 

The ultimate aim of this pedagogical program was to mould their 
best members into men who were wise, communicative, reasonable, and 
learned enough to equal those trained in the Latin world of letters. 
This ambition is apparent in apologies of the vernacular tradition of 
rhetoric by important rhetoricians. A beautiful and ambitious mission 
statement has been preserved in the prologue to the foundation statutes 
of the chamber of the Flemish village of Ophasselt of 17 August 1482. 
The founders claim to have established their company “to maintain 
and enhance the noble Art of Rhetoric [...], become more able in the 
Art and pleasurable pastime of Rhetoric and exercise and promote 
it to an even greater benefit." This was a regular definition of the 
pedagogical program. The Ophasselt ambition becomes fully appar- 
ent in their choice of a patron saint, since they chose Saint Catherine 
of Alexandria, who had disputed with learned rhetoricians and had 
defeated them with her eloquence and learning. Saint Catherine thus 
was an excellent example for the ultimate effects of rhetorical train- 
ing: the possibility of becoming equal to “doctors, masters, and great 
clerics."?? This ambition to reach higher levels of Learning also found 
some expression in the use of titles. In 1494, the 31 rhetoricians of 
Saint Laurence of The Hague in Holland claimed to be “honorabiles et 
circumspecti viri magistri et domini magistri" (“honorable and respect- 
able masters, laymen and clerics").? Only a minority was university 


rational prudence).” Edition: F. de Potter and J. Broeckaert, Geschiedenis der stad Aalst, 
vol. 2 (Gent: Annoot-Braeckman, 1875), 142. 

°° The literary historian Herman Pleij has also stressed the pedagogical paradigm 
of urban (and especially rhetorical) culture. See, for example, H. Pleij, “Urban Elites 
in Search of a Culture: the Brussels Snow Festival of 1511,” New Literary History 21 
(1989-1990), 629-647. See also B. Ramakers, “Tonen en betogen,” 178-181. 

>” J. E Willems, “Oorkonden van rederykkamers. II. Instelbrief van de Rederijkers- 
kamer te Hasselt. 17 augustus 1482,” Beleisch Museum 4 (1840), 419. 

58 Willems, “Oorkonden van rederykkamers,” 419-420. 

? Ghent, UB, 2184.1. Edition: Van Boheemen and Van der Heijden, Retoricaal 
Memonaal, 308. 
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trained or was a guild-master, which suggests that their use of the 
master-title was connected to their role in the chamber of rhetoric. 
Later, Eduard de Dene, biographer of Anthonis de Roovere (d. 1482), 
claimed in 1562 that this famous Bruges rhetorician, being a simple 
artisan, nevertheless received the title of “Flemish doctor and rhetori- 
cian" in recognition of his vernacular Learning;?! 

This means that at least since the late fifteenth century the peda- 
gogical program of chambers of rhetoric had aimed at two levels. The 
first level included the training of rhetoricians in basic language and 
performative skills and in a general amount of knowledge. The second 
and more ambitious level was to create a vernacular cultural leader- 
ship of men having acquired enough learning and rhetorical skills to 
be able to equal the traditional, Latin-trained instructors of society. 
Far from having fallen victim to late medieval ‘misunderstandings,’ 
rhetoricians joined an established pedagogical tradition dating from 
classical antiquity to their own age. Texts considered prose and poetry 
today were then considered mere variations of ‘regulated discourse. ?? 
Authors applied the rules of rhetoric to the writing and reciting of 
poetic texts as well. In addition, and more importantly, poetical texts 
were used in rhetorical education from antiquity to the age of Human- 
ism.®% The innovation of the chambers was to apply this tradition to 
rhetorical training and authoritative speech in the Dutch vernacular. 
Literary practice points to a generally accepted idea that populariza- 
tion and ‘vernacularization’™ of learned knowledge were well served 
by rhyme, rhythm, and metrical verse. Chambers thus were quite right 


to consider their practicing rhetoric in Dutch rhymed verse to be part 
of the liberal arts. 


99 Ter Braake and Van Dixhoorn, 165-181. 

9! J. B. Oosterman, “Anthonis de Roovere. Het werk: overlevering, toeschrijving 
en plaatsbepaling. Bijlage 2 en 3," Jaarboek De Fonteine 39-40 (1997-1998), 12-17 and 
29; 

® E. R. Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1990), 148-159. 

55 Curtius, 36-78. 

HI According to S. Bogaert, Geleerde kennis in de volkstaal. Van den proprieteyten der dinghen 
(Haarlem 1485) in perspectief (Hilversum: Verloren, 2004), 21—22, vernacularisation is the 
process of the publication, adaptation, and absorption into the vernacular of knowledge 
that previously was only available in Latin. See W. Crossgrove, “Introduction,” Early 
Science and Medicine 3 (1998), 81. 
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The pedagogy of rhetoric 


Regular exercises 


The dual aspiration of internal teaching and lecturing the public was 
an important feature of rhetorician culture. Rhetorician life was stimu- 
lated in regular semi-private meetings, which must have had by far 
the strongest effect on most rhetoricians, especially when compared to 
the less frequent, but better studied public performances. The literary 
performative culture of the chambers created a didactic environment 
moulding fellows into good citizens. In 1539 or 1540, the rhetoricians 
of Alost in Flanders referred to this first level of teaching in explaining 
that their chamber aimed at the instruction in reading, writing, and 
pronunciation skills. In 1549, the rhetoricians of the village of Ouden- 
bosch in Brabant explained how they meant to teach their fellows “to 
practice plays, refreinen, rondels, vierlaeyen, and to learn to speak, invent, 
and compose all kinds of excellent rhyming with dignity and beauty.” 
The testimony of a young rhetorician from the village of De Lier in 
Holland (1603) reveals yet another step in these didactic methods: he 
testified to have been training his writing skills by copying parts for 
the actors from play scripts.” Apparently, rhetoricians acquired read- 
ing, writing and pronunciation skills through the means of drama and 
poetry. Evidence from weekly meetings demonstrates how rhetoricians 
used the rhymed and versified discourse of plays, poems, and songs in 
teaching Dutch rhetoric. 

Most chambers gathered weekly on Sundays. These meetings were 
semi-private occasions, where guests could only attend on the invitation 


5 *Ooc hemlieden occasie ende instructie wesende int lesen, scriven ende pronon- 
chieren nutter ende bequamer te wordene dan zij gheweest en zijn" (“offering them 
the occasion to be instructed and enhanced in their reading, writing and pronunciation 
skills”). De Potter and Broeckaert, 142. 

°° Bergen op Zoom, Gemeente-archief, Archieven van de Raad- en Rekenkamer 
van de markiezen van Bergen op Zoom, no. 492 (sixteenth century), statutes of the 
chamber of Oudenbosch, 1549, prologue: “Soude een yegelijck vanden voers. broe- 
derscap hem mogen becommeren ende exerceren met genuchte van spelen, refereijnen, 
rondeelen, vierlaeyen etc. ende costelijck dicht, ornaet ende scoon te leeren spreken, 
stellen ende maeken." 

% The Hague, National Archives, Hof van Holland, inv. no. 5207, Criminele Papie- 
ren, 1606: “Seyt, dat hy die spreect, ontrent een jaer geleden hem verbonden heeft in 
de camer van retorica tot Lier ende hem aldaer geoufent heeft. Ende dat uyt oorsaekce 
te beeter soude leeren schriven ende leesen, *t welck syluyden deur 't uytschryven van 
de rollen altemets te zulcx doen.” 
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of and acceptance by the assembly. The start of each meeting was a 
literary game, which became richer in ritual and ceremony over time. 
The statutes of the Haarlem chamber of rhetoric De Wijngaertrancken 
(The Vine Tendrils) stipulate that, upon entering their hall, rhetoricians 
should recite two lines of poetry as a salutation to those already pres- 
ent. Quite likely, as was required elsewhere, the prince welcomed them 
with verses in response. When other chambers had sent messengers, for 
example to deliver an invitation card which laid out the themes and 
rules for a regional competition, the prince or factor had to welcome 
the visitor with a poem; and surely this gesture was returned in verse. 
In Gouda, in 1607, the chamber stipulated that whenever a goblet of 
wine circulated for a toast, the fellows should pass it on while saying 
a few lines of verse. In addition, poems and songs in the rhetorician 
manner ended with a prince strofe, an apostrophe directly addressing 
the prince, that sometimes also invoked another authority or intended 
audience. Whenever a rhetorician addressed the “prince” at the end 
of his poem, his fellows had to tip their hat to their prince's honour.”” 
Meetings thus were ritualized literary dialogues or conversations,’' and 
exercises in performance. After the opening of each meeting by the 
prince, the two cameristen on duty recited a poem learned by heart before 
their carefully listening colleagues. This meant, for example, that when 
a chamber met about 40 weeks per year, each of its fifteen cameristen 
was bound to perform a poem every seven weeks. ‘Therefore, growing 
numbers of cameristen immediately reduced the demands of rhetorician 
life, which made growth a cause for concern of trouble.” 

During the social events following regular exercises, fellows had 
the right to request silence from the prince, and recite a poem, sing a 
song, make some music, perform a monologue, or practice their part 
in a play. Whenever the prince rang his bell or knocked on the table, 


6% Leiden, UB (LUB), manuscripts, LTK 1034. Statutes of De Wijngaertrancken, 
rules nos. 4 and 11. 

® Gouda, Streek-archief Hollands Midden (SaHM), Oud-archief Gouda, inv. no. 
293, fols. 65-69r. “Caerte ofte ordonnantie van de rethoryckers der stede van Goude.” 
Also in SaHM, varia 191, copy mid-nineteenth century. Van Boheemen and Van der 
Heyden, Retoricaal Memoriaal, 280—285, rule no. 15. 

? LUB, LTK 1034. Regulations of De Wijngaertrancken, rule no. 9. 

7l See for example the statutes of Saint Laurence of The Hague, 1494, rule no. 
20: “eniger conversacie mit malcanderen maken wilden bi manieren van rethoriken te 
houden oft anders" (“to make some kind of conversation with each other in a rhetori- 
cal way or otherwise"). 

? Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 229-233. 
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the meeting had to pay friendly attention to the art performed by a 
colleague. Such literary exercises, games, and rituals moulded rhetori- 
cian life, and certainly, the formal regulations only reveal the tip of an 
iceberg. Chambers of sixteenth-century Holland introduced another 
playful exercise called termen that complemented these literary rituals 
and performances. This ludic exercise prompted each camerist in turn 
to find as many rhyming words on a given term or word as possible.” 
A chronicle, recording rhetorician practices in Leiden of the late sev- 
enteenth century, shows how rules registered in statutes gave way to 
richer exercises that were part of oral practice. Leiden's rhetoricians not 
only had to find as many rhyming words as possible, but they were also 
required to compose an improvised poem on those rhyming fermen.” 
Chambers of rhetoric aimed, furthermore, to mould rhetoricians into 
civilized, well-mannered men. Rules that urged them to be obedient 
and attend meetings, exercises, feasts, and performances were regular 
elements of confraternity life. However, other rules specifically focussed 
on encouraging courteous and gentleman-like behaviour among rheto- 
ricians. Like all corporations, chambers banned physical and verbal 
violence.” True rhetoricians did not curse, swear and lie, rail at women, 
defame someone or call names. Foul speech was banned, “unless it was 
permitted by prince and deans, or was suitable in rhyming” as the 1530 
statutes of the chamber of Veere in Zeeland stipulated."? Instead, a true 
rhetorician should behave laudably, friendlily and honestly, with dignity 
and civility. He was silent if his prince asked him to be, not interrupt- 
ing, by mocking or laughing, his fellows reciting a poem, performing 
their part in a play, singing, playing music." Chambers of rhetoric went 
into detail to further well-mannered behaviour. In 1508, the statutes 


"7 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 231. 

™ The Hague, KB, 72 F 47, fol. 14. Abraham Wijnbeek, “Korte schets van de 
opkomst voortgang bloeij en geheele ondergang van de Aloude Rethorijkers kameren 
zoo in 't algemeen, als wel in ’t bisonder van die, der stad Leijden, genaamt De Witte 
Ackolijen, onder de sinspreuk Liefde is het Fondament met derselver oeffeningen en 
ceremonien." Manuscript, eighteenth century. 

? Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 227-246. 

7° “Ten waere [...] orlof hadden van Prince ende Dekens, oft dattet in dichte, oft 
Rieme zoe quame.” Cited in: A. van Dixhoorn, “Als retorica regeert. Rederijkersregels 
rond taalgebruik en gedrag in de zestiende en zeventiende eeuw,” De zeventiende eeuw 
18, no. 1 (2002), 29. 

7 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 242-246. A. van Dixhoorn and B. Roberts, 
“Edifying youths. The boys of the chambers of rhetoric in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury,” Paedagogica Historica 39, no. 3 (2003), 334—335. 
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of the chamber of rhetoric of Kapelle in Zeeland proscribed drinking 
goblets or glasses full of wine in the presence of fellow rhetoricians, 
or engaging in licentious, idle, or voracious behaviour.” In 1503, the 
statutes of a Haarlem chamber forbade rhetoricians from engaging in 
drinking games.” In 1595, the chamber of Kapelle fined “anyone who 
spilled wine or beer from his goblet or glass on tables, chairs, benches 
or the floor, more than he could cover with a saucer.”®° Chambers 
explicitly banned breaking cups, dishes, or furniture by rude gestures. 
These rules promoted amicable, civilized, gentleman-like behaviour, 
and refined conversational and disputation practice, fostered dignity, 
discipline, and elegance in speech, audience behaviour, and posture. 
Rhetoricians considered these practices important supplements to the 
playful exercises in oratory. In their pedagogy, moreover, the chambers 
of rhetoric closely connected training of mind, body, and personality. 


The pedagogy of competition 


Rhetoricians could also learn the conceptual aspects of writing by copy- 
ing texts in manuscripts, or writing out the parts of a play?' Another 
method of enhancing writing skills was to stimulate rhetoricians to write 
their own texts. The best-known method employed by chambers of 
rhetoric that compelled members to compose their own rhymed argu- 
ment was the refrein-contest. ‘These contests often were open to members 
only, but sometimes chambers invited fellow-citizens to compete with 
the cameristen. Competition, also a well-known pedagogical device in 
the schools and universities of the period, incited contestants to test 
their wits, knowledge, writing and performative skills.? 'The winning 


7? ADWH, Statutes of De Wijngaertrancken of Kapelle, 1508, rule no. 18. 

7? SaKH, SAH, inv. no. 455. Statutes of De Wingaertrancken of Haarlem, 1503, rule 
no. 3. 

80 ADWH, Statutes of De Wijngaertrancken of Kapelle, 1595 (copy, late eighteenth 
century), rule no. 20: *de geene die storten met kannen glaezen kopjes of diergelijks 
het zij op taffel, stoelen banken of op de aerde ende het geene hij storte niet konde 
met een tailloir bedekt worden." 

5! See also A. van Dixhoorn, “Writing Poetry as Intellectual Training. Chambers 
of Rhetoric and the Development of Vernacular Intellectual Life in the Low Coun- 
tries between 1480 and 1600,” in Education and Learning in the Netherlands, 1400—1600. 
Essays in Honour of Hilde de Ridder-Symoens, ed. K. Goudriaan, J. van Moolenbroek and 
A. Tervoort (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2004), 201—222. 

® For the role of competition in the schools, see J. Spoelder, Prüsboeken op de Latijnse 
school. Een studie naar het verschijnsel prijsuitreiking en prysboek op de Latijnse scholen in de 
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of a (modest) prize and the honour that came with it stimulated them 
to outshine their fellows and exceed their earlier achievements. Four 
times a year one of the cameristen, the principal poet, the winner of 
the previous contest, or one of the other members proposed a questie 
(question). The jury, composed of experienced rhetoricians or learned 
experts from the local community, judged the submissions on their 
argument and pronunciatie (pronunciation). 

The internal competitions most likely demonstrated the same taste for 
ritualized literary dialogue that rhetoricians expressed in the interurban 
contests. This was apparent in Middelburg, the capital of Zeeland, 
and the second commercial center of the Dutch Republic, with about 
30,000 inhabitants in 1650. On Sunday 14 November 1649, the young 
patrician Samuel Bollaert read his prize-question to his fellow rhetori- 
cians assembled in their richly decorated hall on the Market place. In 
rhymed speech, Bollaert incited his colleagues to rack their brains to 
explain the causes that weaken the wits and block the flowering of the 
Art of Rhetoric. In a second verse, Bollaert dictated the criteria that 
each submission had to fulfil to be counted for the traditional tin saucer 
and tin goblets. The next week the contestants handed their answers 
to the prince. Bollaert explained in rhymed verse the procedures of 
the game: the contestants had to declaim their written answers and the 
attendants had to listen carefully “so that we make progress in the art 
and learn.” Eight contestants then read their rhymed answers. The 
learned schoolteacher Johannes de Swaef for example arguing that the 
absence of zeal to acquire the required knowledge of the Arts explains 
weakness in the flowering of the Art of Rhetoric. A week later, the jury 
awarded his answer the first prize. Bollaert handed the prize-winners 
their prizes and, in rhymed verse, symbolically crowned De Swaef with 
laurels, and lauded the others.? At the end of the award ceremony, he 


Noordelijke Nederlanden, ca. 1585-1876 (Amsterdam/Maarssen: APA/Holland Universi- 
teitspers, 2000). 

3 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 233-237. See also Coigneau, “9 december 
1448," 106-107. 

3t “En die niet heeft gewrocht die geve goet gehoor/Opdat wij meer en meer in 
conste voort gaen en leeren." Middelburg, ZB, 6412, fol. 3: transcript of the contest 
of late 1649. 

3 A series of satirical paintings on the rhetoricians by the seventeenth-century 
painter Jan Steen also depict prize-winning rhetoricians crowned with laurels. However, 
it remains unclear whether rhetoricians really practiced crowning winning poets with 
laurels. H. P. Chapman, “Rhetoricians at a Window,” in Jan Steen: Painter and Storyteller, 
ed. G. M. C. Jansen (Zwolle: Waanders, 1996), 176-179. 
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read his summary of the answers in an elaborate didactic poem. Finally, 
some of the contestants in return lauded Bollaert in songs and short 
poems as their leader in the art of rhetoric. Thus, internal contests 
turned into celebrations of rhymed reasoning and literary dialogue. It 
seems quite probable that chambers of rhetoric elsewhere practiced 
similar traditions.? 


Teaching the public 


Through rhetorical training members likewise gained a certain amount 
of cultural knowledge, as it furthered the development of intellectual skills 
and the sharpening of wits and debating skills. Rhetoricians acquired 
skills for problematizing, arguing, problem solving, and explanation: they 
applied allegorical reasoning, the techniques of the academic disputatio 
and late medieval sermon theory to the argumentative rhetorician lit- 
erature, especially to those texts written for competitions.” In addition 
to the poetic exercises in their own private meetings, rhetoricians had to 
engage in their chamber’s public performances. Chambers paid a good 
deal of attention to the proper conduct of rhetoricians in the prepara- 
tion, organization, and actual performance of plays in public. In these 
performances, a chamber’s honour and reputation were at stake. Given 
their ambition to lecture their fellow-citizens, chambers depended on 
public performances to be as professional as possible, which required 
the full attention and engagement of the cameristen. However, their role 
in communal drama was also part of the pedagogical program for 
the cameristen themselves. In humanist didactics, performing plays was 
highly praised as an instrument of instruction for the improvement of 


3 Middelburg, ZB, 6412, fols. 1-28: transcripts of the contest of late 1649. In 1650, 
Bollaert began this manuscript to record the recent revival of his chamber’s internal 
contests. The manuscript records a series of prize-questions, invitations, submissions, 
prize-awards and laudatory poems until 1667. The factor or principal poet composed 
the invitations. Bollaert was factor in 1649-1650. In Middelburg at the time this duty 
circulated annually among the colleagues. 

87 "This assumption still needs verification through a systematic study of all the sur- 
viving transcripts of internal contests in manuscript and print. The Ghent chamber 
of rhetoric De Fonteine held internal contests in a three-week cycle as early as 1448. 
Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille,” 116. 

55 M. Spies, “‘Op de questye...:’ Over de structuur van 16e-eeuwse zinnespelen,” 
De meuwe taalgids 83 (1990), 139-150; N. Moser, “Maria verklaard. Everaert als exegeet 
in Maria ghecompareirt byde claerheyt,” in Spel en spektakel. Middeleeuws toneel in de Lage 
Landen, ed. H. van Dyk and B. Ramakers (Amsterdam: Publisher, 2001), 246-262. 
Ramakers, “Tonen en betogen,” 181-186. 
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manners and speech, and Latin language skills for the edification of 
young pupils. This is why the humanist rector Cornelius Schonaeus 
of Haarlem, for example, associated with the chambers of rhetoric in 
performing plays during Saint John’s Fair around 1600.” 

As the Oudenbosch statutes of 1549 demonstrate, rhetoricians had 
similar ideas on the didactics of drama. Public performances enabled 
members to demonstrate, and enhance, their communicative skills 
under the pressure of a free and unrestricted audience. Moreover, most 
public plays allegorically discussed issues of morality, history, philoso- 
phy, religion, or politics. The purpose of these texts was to instruct the 
audiences, and the actors, as well as their fellows. At the same time, in 
writing and performing plays, chambers and their best wits, sought to 
demonstrate their intellectual skills, learning, mastering of language, 
and public reasoning. Thus, through their public performances, they 
claimed their role in cultural leadership.°! 

Before the Reformation, the chambers of rhetoric were one among 
many organizations that participated in communal drama. With the 
collapse of the major elements of communal performative culture, 
processions and other Catholic feasts, chambers of rhetoric suddenly 
became monopolists in theatrical performance and the organization of 
performative culture. Despite pressure from ministers of the Reformed 
Church, this culture survived in many cities, towns, and villages in the 
core regions of Holland and Zeeland; in the marginal regions, however, 
it was successfully suppressed. ‘The example of Haarlem demonstrates 
how chambers in the cultural centres of Holland continued traditions 
of open-air performances supported by the local authorities until 1619, 
when the stadtholder, Prince Maurice, installed a new Calvinist regime 
in Haarlem, as in many other cities of Holland.” Although some of 


8° Ramakers, “Tonen en betogen,” 178. P. N. M. Bot, Humanisme en onderwijs in 
Nederland (Utrecht/ Antwerpen: Het Spectrum, 1955), 129-132. 

? H. van de Venne, Cornelius Schonaeus Goudanus (1540-1611). Leven en werk van de 
Christelijke Terentius. Nieuwe bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van de Latijnse Scholen van Gouda, 
s-Gravenhage en Haarlem (Voorthuizen: Florivallis, 2001), vol. 1, 231-235. 

?' See also Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 241-242. 

?' Public life in Haarlem had revived after King Philip’s forces left in 1576. The 
chambers of rhetoric of Haarlem then began a local tradition, lasting from 1577 until 
1619, of performing serious and comical plays during Saint John's Fair. The human- 
ist rector Cornelius Schonaeus and his pupils joined them. Each group was rewarded 
regularly by the city of Haarlem. In 1594, for example, the chambers and the rector 
received twelve Holland pounds each. The chambers also performed in the Lenten 
period, a tradition that survived the collapse of Catholic festivals. In 1593, the city 
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its members also belonged to Haarlem's chambers of rhetoric, for 
some reason the new city council abruptly ended subsidies for open-air 
performances that now were quickly disappearing throughout Holland 
and Zeeland. The stricter Calvinist regime might have been one of 
the reasons, but it also seems that this sudden Reformed success had 
been prepared in several centres of rhetorician culture such as Delft, 
Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Amsterdam, Middelburg, and Zierikzee before 
1600. 

From the 1590s onwards, an alternative to open-air performances 
had become popular: performances in closed spaces, in the larger halls 
of some chambers or in other public buildings, where audiences had 
to pay entrance fees.? Given the fact that these cities had powerful 
Reformed Churches with ministers belonging to the anti-rhetorician 
lobby, it might well be that they were unable to eradicate the chambers, 
but succeeded in forcing them indoors. Thus, Reformed pressure seems 
to have prompted a process of professionalization and eliticization of 
theatre culture, and the birth of ‘modern’ theatre institutions. For sev- 
eral decades, chambers of rhetoric organized indoor stages, often in 
courtyards of local charity institutions that in return received some part 
in the profits generated by successful theatrical productions. Although 
this tendency to perform in closed theatrical space seems to have been 
a result of Reformed pressure in the Dutch Republic, the problem with 
this explanation 1s that throughout Europe similar developments were 
taking place, in Catholic as well as in Protestant countries.”* 


paid Trou Moet Blycken twelve pounds for the expenses of the “production of an 
allegorical play and a farce in the days before Shrove Tuesday for the recreation of the 
citizenry.” The chamber’s accounts register the performance of a “play of the sober 
times” and the “farce of the Blanket Jumper.” ATMB, Register, fol. 53v. Edition: Van 
Boheemen and Van der Heyden, Retoricaal Memoriaal, 373: “het spel van den soberen 
tijt” and “de cluyt van de Deeckenspringer.” 

» E C. van Boheemen, “De lusten en de lasten. Rederijkerstoneel als meer dan 
incidentele inkomstenbron voor de charitas,” in Met minnen versaemt, Van Boheemen and 
Van der Heijden, 371—389; Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 339-341. 

?* Van Bruaene, “De contouren,” 221—237. E. Fischer-Lichte, History of European 
Drama and Theatre (London: Routledge, 2002), 47-48. Fischer-Lichte attributes the 
collapse of the tradition of open-air (religious) theater throughout Europe to the Ref- 
ormation and Counter-Reformation, as well as to the alleged suppression of popular 
culture of the late sixteenth century. 
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Rhetorician festivals: testing chamber talents at festive gatherings 


As we have seen, from the mid-fifteenth-century chambers of rheto- 
ric began to organize interurban festive contests that were only open 
to the invited chambers and closed to other groups. At a first type 
of contests, chamber delegations had to excel in all major genres of 
rhetorician culture, which resulted in large festivals requiring submis- 
sions of allegorical and comical plays (spelen van zinne and esbatementen), 
refreinen, songs, pageants, and present-blazons.” At a second type of 
contests, chambers only had to submit answers in refrein and song and 
from the early seventeenth century onwards also the composition on 
the spot of poems, wittily called Aniedichten (i.e. poems written on the 
knee). Sometimes a chamber organized a burlesque refrein-contest (the 
zottenfeest), where chambers’ fools performed their refrein in’t zotte, a bur- 
lesque genre.? While the larger festivals—such as the Haarlem festival 
of 1606—were exuberant public celebrations of rhetorician culture, 
the many refrein-contests had a more intimate and—when restricting 
the audience to the participating chambers in chamber halls or public 
buildings—often a more exclusive nature. During the Dutch Revolt 
in the 1580s when communal performative culture collapsed, festivals 
became a natural alternative for performing in public and testing and 
showing a chamber’s talents before the public eye. Combined with 
an influx of rhetoricians from Flanders and Brabant, who had been 
accustomed to a richer festival life with more frequent opportunities 
for performance, this prompted an increase in festivals in Holland from 
the 1590s onwards. The second stage in the collapse of performative 
culture, the withdrawal of theatrical performances from the open-air, 
also had its impact on festival culture. As a result, most festivals after 
1610 were refrein-contests, whereas before most festivals had called for 
submissions in all the rhetorician genres. The last contest that called 


°° Bleyerveld, “De negen geschilderde blazoenen." These blazons were especially 
painted for presentation at public festivals, often in response to a theme set by the orga- 
nizers of the festival. These painted blazons, several of them painted by famous artists, 
are an interesting but poorly studied aspect of early modern Netherlandish art. 

°° D. Coigneau, Refreinen in het zotte bij de rederijkers (Gent: Secretariaat van de 
Koninklijke Academie voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 1980-83), 177-183; 
601—609. 
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for prizes in drama was the lavish celebration held in 1616 in the small 
town of Vlaardingen.” 

The recovery in the number of contests after 1590 and the collapse 
of drama in the 1620s were structural developments. ‘The beginning of 
a cycle of regular festivals in Holland in the 1520s also had a lasting 
effect. However, this cycle was the result of a temporal tendency link- 
ing festivals and the Reformation debates. As I have mentioned above, 
controversy was a fundamental factor of rhetorician life stimulating 
participation in rhetorician culture in general and in festival culture 
in particular. T'he number of festivals and the number of contestants 
increased in times of public controversy and decreased in the more 
harmonious intervals. T'hese tendencies occurred in the aftermath of 
the late fifteenth-century civil wars, in the Reformation period, and 
(in Holland) again in the 1590s and 1600s (when chambers discussed 
issues concerning the making of the new Republican state and society), 
and especially in the 1610s, when the Republic was on the brink of 
civil war? Rhetorician life in Holland and Zeeland flourished from 
the 1580s onwards, and reached its zenith with an outburst of festival 
culture in the 1610s. The intimate relation between festival culture 
and social conflict is another proof that performative (literary) culture 
was instrumental in dealing with tensions in society through ritualized 
speech and argumentation. 

Literary performative culture unified rhetoricians and their audiences 
into a world of joy, and friendly competition.” At festivals, rhetoricians 
extended the friendly and gentlemenlike brotherhood stimulated among 
local fellows to the interurban community of rhetoricians. These hap- 
penings helped to build lasting bonds of “vrintschap ende eerachtinghe” 
(“friendship and esteem") and “goede vrintschap ende correspondentie” 
(“good friendship and correspondence") between distant communities. ^? 
It is likely, and suggested by some evidence, that they also stimulated 


” In 1643, the chamber of the village of Rijswijk indeed was the last to announce 
a prize for drama, but for some reason the festival was never held. Instead, the authors, 
now elderly men both of whom had also played an important role at the Vlaardingen 
festival, published their plays meant for submission to this contest separately in print. The 
1640s show a slight recovery of rhetorical activities, probably linked to the debates on 
a peace treaty with Spain, debates that however never became a critical controversy. 

"TT Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 353-358. 

9 Arnade, Realms of Ritual, 159-188. Van Bruaene, “A wonderful triumfe,” 
387-395. 

100 Sak, SAH, 2° afdeling, inv. no. 710, ingekomen stukken (23 April 1596), no. 7 
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lasting literary friendships and cooperation among individual rhetori- 
cians.” Thus, festivals contributed to the growth of an intraregional 
cultural community— based on social as well as symbolic bonds—of 
people united in their interest in “d’edele const rhetorices groetmaeck- 
inghe" (“the propagation of the noble art of rhetoric"). ? These bonds 
of ritual kinship, and the interurban networks of individuals they gener- 
ated, included citizens from cosmopolitan cities and smaller chartered 
towns, but also inhabitants of villages from the urbanized countryside 
of the Netherlands. 

Within the core provinces of the Burgundian-Habsburg state, regional 
networks developed, as did regional rhetorician cultures, sustained by 
interurban visits and regularly held regional contests. DD? ‘Through intra- 
regional networking at festivals and the exchange of texts in manuscript 
and print, the main characteristics of intraregional rhetorician culture 
remained rather homogeneous and thus novelties spread easily, even 
when the Dutch Revolt eventually separated the regional branches into 
Protestant and Catholic states. Intraregional exchange was favoured by 
the fact that active and prominent chambers influenced the dissemina- 
tion and appropriation of new interpretations and ideas, forms, literary 
techniques and practices. The world of the chambers of rhetoric, and 
the networks of individual rhetoricians, also provided channels through 
which elements from international humanist literary culture were trans- 
muted into vernacular literary practice. Chambers were strongholds of 
(literary) tradition and at the same time forums for the dissemination 
of novelties. Rhetorician festivals were central happenings in regional 
institutions for cultural reproduction and renewal. '°* 


?! Van Dixhoorn, “Writing poetry" 218-221; Van Dixhoorn, “Liefhebbers van 
de redekunst. De Vlaardingse rederijkerswedstrijd van 1616 en de principes van het 
Hollandse rederijkersleven," in Op de Hollandse Parnas, ed. Ramakers, 16. 

12 Sak, SAH, 2° afdeling, inv. no. 710, ingekomen stukken (17 February 1600), 
no. 8. 

103 See also Van Bruaene, “A wonderful triumfe,” 388-389. 

10 See, for example, J. Koppenol, Leids heelal: het Loterijspel (1596) van Jan van Hout 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 1998), passim. N. Moser, “Succes in de marge. Rederijkers in 
Kethel aan het begin van de 17e eeuw,” Holland 29 (1997), 207—225. B. Thijs, De hoefslag 
van Pegasus: een cultuurhistorisch onderzoek naar Den Nederduytschen Helicon (1610) (Hilver- 
sum: Verloren, 2004), passim. Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” passim. B. Ramakers, 
*'s Lands wijs, ’s Lands eer. Vorm en inhoud van de Vlaardingse spelen van 1616,” 
in Op de Hollandse Parnas, ed. B. Ramakers, passim. H. Hollaar, De Rotterdamse spelen van 
1561. Een Hollandse toneelcompetitie met politieke lading (Delft: Eburon, 2006), passim. 
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While festivals helped to set the literary and intellectual criteria of 
rhetorician life, they also set standards in society. In the fifteenth century, 
they standardised Dutch literary forms, derived from French literary 
discourse and mingled with techniques from learned Latin culture. 
The typically rhetorician forms of the rhetoricians became a widely 
accepted tradition for literary communication in the Netherlands, 
and influenced all sorts of printed editions and manuscripts outside 
rhetorician performative practice.'” Their literary practices also heavily 
influenced pamphlet traditions of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries." Rhetorician festivals not only contributed to public discourse 
as a result of their agenda of setting questions on issues of common 
concern, but also by having contestants demonstrate a variety of 
arguments and possible answers to the questions set by the organisers. 
The expert jury rewarded only one solution as the best, but members 
of the audience could judge all the given arguments for themselves. 
Rhetorician festivals provided the public with examples of how to deal 
with diverging and contrasting arguments on controversial issues.’ 
Thus, they set standards for peaceful and reasonable problem solving 
on public issues that certainly was one of the defining principles of 
rhetorician culture. ^? 

Rhetorician festivals were multi-media happenings that also had links 
to the printing press. Printed works provided much of the narrative 
and argument for rhetorician culture. From the 1560s onwards, an 
increasing number of chambers also commissioned printers to publish 
editions of transcripts of contributions to public contests. The famous 
chamber of rhetoric De Fonteine from Ghent initiated this tradition 
in 1539, when Joos Lambrecht printed the edition of the submissions 
to its festival." From then onward, printed transcripts increasingly 
played a role in recording the memory of the ephemeral performative 


105 


See, for example, M. Spies, “Op de questye...,” passim. N. Moser, “Maria ver- 
klaard,” passim. 

106 D Coigneau, “Drama in druk, tot circia 1540," in Spel en spektakel, ed. Van Dijk 
and Ramakers, 201—214. 

IT Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 393—427. J. Vrieler, Het poëtisch accent. Drie literaire 
genres in zeventiende-eeuwse Nederlandse pamfletten (Hilversum: Verloren, 2007), passim. 

108 See also Ramakers, “Tonen en betogen,” 176-204. 

109 Cf J. Spaans, “Politiek, religie en samenleving in Vlaerdings Redenrijck-bergh,” 
in Op de Hollandse Parnas, ed. Ramakers, 166-167. 

10 A.-L. Van Bruaene, “Printing plays. The publication of the Ghent Plays of 
1539 and the reaction of the Authorities,” Dutch Crossing, 24, no. 2 (2000), 265-284, 
passum. 
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events and in multiplying their content and forms. The related impact 
of print culture and controversial movements such as the Reformation 
and the Dutch Revolt, or other public issues, stimulated the gradual 
increase in printed editions of such happenings. In the century fol- 
lowing 1580, many chambers from Holland published transcripts of 
festival submissions in printed editions. Inventories of chambers 
of rhetoric suggest that these editions, and especially those of Ghent 
(1539), Antwerp (1562), and Rotterdam (1564), were highly regarded 
specimens of rhetorician culture.'? To a large extent, the rhetorician 
festival and the printed transcript helped to define the intraregional 
models of Dutch literary culture. 


Rhetoricians: meesters en scholieren (masters and pupils) 


In the mid-sixteenth century, two leading members of Flemish cham- 
bers of rhetoric published their Dutch manuals on rhetoric in Ghent 
and Antwerp: Jan van Mussem’s manual of classical rhetoric!? and 
Matthijs de Castelein’s manual of vernacular rhetoric.''* Both manu- 
als were meant for the education of young rhetoricians.!? Especially 
De Castelein’s manual went through many editions until the early 
seventeenth century. In the 1580s, leading members of the Amsterdam 
chamber De Eglentier (The Eglantine) published another manual on 


11 Van Boheemen, “Rederijkerswedstrijden,” 223-370. 

!? Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 246-249, 296. 

13 J, van Mussem, Rhetorica die edele const van welsegghene. [...] Nyet alieene goet eerlijck 
ende oorboorlick maer ooc boven alle dinghen nootsakelyc voor alle tonge Rhetorisienen Practisienen 
Dichters Procureurs Taellieden Clercken Notarissen Advocaten Orateuren ende |. . .| constelijc oordineren 
crachtelijc soetelijc bequamelijcen overvloedelijc uutspreken Tsiby ghescrifte te stellene oft verbalijck te 
vertooghen met een verwonderinghe ende welbeaghen vanden ghenen die dat hooren zullen (Antwerpen: 
Weduwe Henric Peetersen, 1553). See Spies, “Developments,” 75-77. 

114 M. de Castelein, De Const van Rhetoriken, allen ancommers ende Beminders der zeluer, een 
zonderlingh Exemplaer ende leerende Voorbeeld, niet alleen in allen Soorten ende Snéden van dichte, 
nemaer ooc, in alles dat der Edelder Const van Poésien competeert ende ancleeft (Gent: Ian Cauweel, 
1555). See Spies, “Developments,” 78-81. 

115 See the recommendations in the titles of Van Mussem, Rhetorica: “Nyet alieene 
goet/ eerlijck ende oorboorlijck:maer ooc boven alle dinghen nootsakelijc voor alle ionge 
Rhetorisienen” (“Not only good, honest, and useful, but also above all necessary for 
all young rhetoricians”); and De Castelein, De Const van Rhetoriken: “Allen ancommers 
ende Beminders der zelver, een zonderlijngh exemplaer ende leerende voorbeeld” 
(‘All beginners and lovers of [the art of rhetoric], a particular example and instruct- 
ing model"). 
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the art of Rhetoric.!? These manuals probably were the product of the 
teachings of rhetoric in local chambers. The teaching of rhetoric took 
place in regular meetings of chambers of rhetoric where experienced 
or more learned members such as Van Mussem and De Castelein (both 
priests) instructed the less experienced in the techniques and principles 
of the Art of Rhetoric. The informal way of teaching the less expe- 
rienced by the more experienced was also recognized by outsiders as 
a structuring element of rhetorician life. This becomes evident for 
example from a letter sent by the Reformed church council of the small 
village of De Lier to the Court of Holland in The Hague in 1603.1" 
In this letter, the church council attempts to convince the Court to ban 
public performances of the local chamber of rhetoric by depicting its 
members as a dangerous and immoral group of people: 


The principals of the fore-mentioned chamber are people of similar 
immoral cloth who coax young people into their same wicked lifestyle with 
plays full of foul reasoning and displays of immoral manners, annoying 
to themselves and to others, attacking everyone with vileness; ridiculing 
religion and the government; sowing seeds of turmoil among the people 
[...]. Who not only offend the honour of God and defy the building of 
his Church, but also play havoc with a good civil life among the people 
and provoke sedition and disobedience of the community against its 
lawful government.!!? 


Many of these men, however, were respectable villagers; some belonged 
to the lower echelons of local administration, and the local lord pro- 
tected their chamber. The local farmer Pieter van Burghersdijck, one 


16 [L. H. Spiegel], Rederijck-kunst in Rijm opt kortst vervat. Hier by ghevoeght de Redenkaveling 
ende letterkunsts grondvesten uytghegheven by de Kamer in liefd bloeyende t’Amstelredam (Leiden: 
Franchoys Raphelinghen, 1587). See Spies “Developments,” 86-87. G. Dibbets, ed., 
Twe-spraack vande Nederduitsche letterkunst (1584) (Assen/Maastricht: Van Gorcum, 1985), 
56-57. 

17 The Hague, Algemeen Rijksarchief (ARA), Hof van Holland, inv. no. 5207. 
Criminele Papieren, no. 1606. Brief van de kerkenraad van De Lier aan het Hof, 1603. 
Van Boheemen and Van der Heyden, Retoricaal Memoriaal, 609-610. 

118 “De princhipale van de voornoemde caemer zyn persoonen van gelycke stoffe 
levende een quaet argerlijck leven, die de jongesellen tot haer gelockt hebbende in 
deselve ongeregelheijdt vervoeren, die in haere tonneelspelen door vuyle reeden ende 
vertooninge van oncuissche manieren haerselven ende vele mensche verargeren, aldaer 
vyleinicheyt op eenen yegelijcken uytschieten; religie ende overicheyt overhaelen, saeden 
van beroerten onder 't volck sayen [...] streckende alles nijet alleen tot quetsinge van 
Gods ere ende behinderinge van de opbouwinge zijnder kercke, maer oick tot verwoes- 
tinge van een goedt burgerlijck leeven onder ’t volck ende tot verweckinge van seditie 
ende ongehoorsaemheijt der gemeente tegens haer wettelicke overicheyt.” 
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of these ‘immoral’ seducers and the composer of several submissions 
to festivals in the 1600s, had even been a member of De Lier's church 
council since 15941119 

De Lier minister directed his attack against the high moral, reli- 
gious, and civic standards of the chambers of rhetoric, viciously turn- 
ing them upside-down. Yet, there was some truth in his claims. The 
chambers of rhetoric did promote a satirical and critical view of the 
authorities as well as independence of thought among members and 
audiences. Moreover, the chamber's principals indeed had a role in the 
moral, intellectual, and civic upbringing of recruits, who were often 
in their late teens, twenties, and early thirties, and at the beginning of 
their careers and family life. Chambers of rhetoric always had some 
members who taught their fellow-rhetoricians the Art of Rhetoric and 
acted as mentors, and cultural brokers. Principals such as De Lier's Van 
Burghersdijck often composed the festivals’ submissions. ‘These men 
were the better-read, abreast of regional, national, and international 
cultural developments, and often engaged in local and regional cultural 
networks. Chambers in small villages like De Lier often only had 
one or two of such men, whereas chambers in important cities such 
as Haarlem or Amsterdam had many more. Many of these ‘principals’ 
were priests?! and secular canons—until the Reformation—as well as 
teachers, medical and legal professionals, as well as members of the 
social, economic and political elites. Only a minority had received an 
academic training and most acquired their status through a combina- 
tion of formal and informal education, professional experience, friendly 
exchange, and rhetorical exercises. 1" 

The informal structure for the transmission of rhetorician knowledge 
became controversial within the rhetorician world itself in the early 
seventeenth century. In an edition of the submissions of a local contest 
printed in 1613,' for example, Adam van der Hagen, a principal of 


119 See Van Boheemen and Van der Heijden, Retoricaal Memoriaal, 609. 

12 The fact that Van Burghersdijck's son went to university (Leiden and Saumur) 
in the 1610s also testifies to the intellectual ambitions and mind-set of his father the 
rhetorician. The son became professor of logic and ethics at Leiden University in 1620. 
See W. Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza. An Essay on Philosophy in the Seventeenth- Century Dutch 
Republic (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 25—41. 

?! See also Van Brauene, “A wunderful tryumfe,” 383. 

1? Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 188-206. 

75 Adam van der Hagen, “Toe-eygening,” in Responsiones diversae. Ofte verscheyden 
antwoorden, op de vraghe: wat gheluckst van naem en onghelyckst van krachten is. Uutghegheven den 
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Haarlem’s Wijngaertrancken, promoted the inclusive concept of cham- 
bers of rhetoric as schools uniting scholieren (pupils) as well as meesters 
(masters) in the art. He did so against attempts by a faction among 
Holland's rhetoricians to oust the unlearned and to accept advanced 
Dutch men of letters to the chambers exclusively." In this fashion, 
Van der Hagen, in a meeting of his chamber on Sunday 2 August 
1612, announced a competition open to “all merry minds, lovers of 
Rhetoric, devout pupils of Phoebus."'? Referring to the traditional 
didactic program and the intellectual aims of rhetorician life, he incited 
the Haarlemmers to “stir themselves to the exercise of [Rhetoric] and 
several other arts and fields of Learning |...], for the encouragement 
of the intellect and the support of the Art.”'?° He challenged Haarlem’s 
lovers of the Art to try their wits and win the “green laurel wreath.” 
“So, sharpen your minds”, he exclaimed, “and come joyously, with art, 
to visit Liefd boven Al (the chamber Love Above AID)."'?? 

With the publication of this 1613 edition, Van der Hagen also 
attempted to settle a dispute between the jury and the anonymous 
first-prize winner, and the opposing rhetorician Jonas van Gherwen.'?? 
Van Gherwen published the edition of the submissions to a rhetorician 
festival held in Haarlem in 1613 the same year. In the prologue, he 
fiercely attacked the inclusive ideal of a chamber of rhetoric. Van der 
Hagen's edition on the contrary promoted the cooperation between 
‘pupils’ and ‘masters’ by publishing all poems submitted in 1612, asking 
his readers not to criticize him for also including the weaker products, 
“always considering, that not all of those who made them are ‘Meesters’ 
(in the art).” Van der Hagen’s inclusive concept prevailed, even until the 
chambers disappeared in the early eighteenth century. Van Gherwen 
turned to Trou Moet Blycken, probably stirring commotion again and 
promptng one of its principal members, Joachim Targier, to join the 


2.aug 1612, inde Redenrycke kamer van Liefd’boven al, tot Haerlem, door A. VD.H., ed. Adam 
van der Hagen (Haarlem: Vincent Casteleyn, 1613), Aij. 

1 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 373-374. 

75 “Aerdighe geeste Rhetorices Minnaren, vroet Phoebi Scholieren.” 

126 “Tot oeffening van dese [Rhetorica] en meer ander konsten ende wetenschappen 
[...] tot op-weckinghe der gheesten, en onderhoudinghe der konst.” 

77 *Dus scherpt u sinnen. Komt dan uyt ionst, met konst Liefd boven Al besoecken.” 

79 For this rhymed dispute, see Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 274-276. 
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chamber of Van der Hagen and their common literary friend Govert 
van der Eembd, one of Haarlem's vernacular men of letters.!” 

Rhetoricians such as Van der Hagen and Van Gherwen were at the 
heart of literary, learned, and artistic life of late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth-century Haarlem. Van der Hagen, from a Flemish textile 
family, and the medical doctor Van Gherwen, from Brabantine patri- 
cian stock, acquired leadership positions in the chambers of rhetoric. 
These two vernacular Uiterates and the majority of rhetoricians had never 
attended university. Most rhetoricians came from the middling sorts: 
they were guild masters or held apprenticeships; many were merchants, 
brewers, painters, sculptors, textile producers, gold- and silver smiths, 
and producers of luxury goods, or came from other crafts and trades. 
Small percentages of rhetoricians also were recruited from among 
lawyers, notaries, solicitors; and surgeons and medical doctors; school- 
masters; clerks, secretaries and pensionaries; printers, booksellers and 
publishers. Before the political Reformation (1581), chambers also often 
included one or two parish priests and secular canons. Most chambers 
often had some members from aristocratic families, and a few more 
members from patrician stock. ‘Thus, membership seems to have been 
a mixture of large numbers from the lower middle and several men 
from the upper middle strata, and small, but continuous segments from 
the local elites. Chambers of rhetoric excluded the poor and those out- 
side respectable society. The annual expenses of membership probably 
amounted to about a skilled worker’s monthly salary. 3° 

Most leading rhetoricians acquired some intellectual skills through 
their professional training and contacts combined with the didactics and 
networks of a chamber of rhetoric. Chambers continuously attracted 
members from intellectual professions such as priests and teachers, and 
from professions that underwent processes of ‘intellectualization’ and 
upward social mobility in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: paint- 
ers, engravers, jewellers, sculptors, instrument-makers, cartographers, 
architects, medical doctors, surgeons, notaries, solicitors, lawyers, book- 
sellers, publishers, and printers. They also attracted small but significant 


19 *Sulcx doch niet [...] ten quaetsten [te] duyden [...] altijdt denckende, dat het 
alle gheen Meesters en zijn van wien ‘tselfde ghedaen is.” 

130 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 165-206. Van Bruaene, “A wonderful tri- 
umfe,” 383, 387, identifies rhetorical culture more exclusively with artisans and small 
shopkeepers. Although they constituted the majority among rhetoricians, they certainly 
were not the only important social groups within the chambers. See also Van Bruaene, 
“Om beters wille,” passim. 
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numbers from among men of government and government officials. 
Members with these social backgrounds were in need of intellectual 
skills, were partly trained in the chambers of rhetoric, acquired lead- 
ing positions, and some even gained intellectual reputations. Many of 
them also gained some form of access to the larger world of Learning. 
Small numbers of academics and minor humanists went the opposite 
direction, also having a continuous presence among the rhetoricians. 
They often became rhetoricians at an older age, quickly acquiring 
leadership roles thanks to pre-existing engagement in the world of 
Learning."! The minor Haarlem humanist Simon Gorisz van Dijck, 
friend of Cornelius Schonaeus, for example, became a prominent 
rhetorician in the 1590s. In many respects, his biography 1s typical of 
the more-learned ‘masters of rhetoric,’ whether they acquired their 
learning (also) in the chambers or in academia (at a Latin School or 
from contacts with humanist circles).'? 


Intellectual brokerage 


Leadership in chambers of rhetoric could be expressed publicly, and 
more privately. Some evidence suggests that chambers of rhetoric were 
also places for conversations on many social, political, religious, moral, 
and literary issues and subjects of study. The intellectual careers of men 
like Van Dijck and of many (leading) rhetoricians illustrate that they 
were interested in the study of social, moral, political, and theological 


131 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 393-427. Idem, “Writing poetry,” passim. Idem, 
“Liefhebbers,” 11-16. B. Ramakers, “Between Aea and Golgotha,” in Education and 
Learning, ed. Goudriaan, Van Moolenbrock and Tervoort, 179-200. 

1? Simon Gorisz van Dijck (ca. 1540-1603, motto: Stipendium Peccati Mors, The 
Reward of Sin 1s Death), was a former priest, who, after the Reformed of Haarlem 
seized both church and government in 1581, lived on a Haarlem city pension, as a 
respectable citizen, was known in local humanist circles as Simon Aggerius. He was a 
friend of Cornelius Schonaeus of Gouda, the Christian Terence, whom he presumably 
met at the University of Leuven, in the 1560s. Van Dijck was the author of some Latin 
dedicatory and laudatory poems, as well as of a Dutch introductory poem published 
in a pharmaceutical manual. From the early 1590s onwards, Van Dijck acquired a 
leading role in Trou Moet Blycken, copying and writing Dutch drama and poetry for 
public performances and festivals. For Simon Gorisz van Dijck and his circle, see Van 
de Venne, Cornelius Schonaeus, vol. 1, 98 n. 32, and 278, n. 10. H. van de Venne, Cornelius 
Schonaeus (1540-1611). Vriendenkring. Gedichten van en aan zijn vrienden (Voorthuizen: Florival- 
lis, 2001), vol. 2, 150-152. Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” cd-rom, prosopography 
of Haarlem rhetoricians, no. H137. The identification as Simon Gerritsz van Dijck 1s 
incorrect. H.I. [= Heyman Jacobsz], Den kleynen herbarius, ofie kruyt-boecxken (Amsterdam: 
Cornelisz Fransz, 1614). Introductory poem by S.G.A. Stipendium Peccati Mors. 
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issues, as well as in several other arts and fields of Learning in the 
vernacular, ranging from linguistics, mathematics, accountancy, arith- 
metic, architecture and painting, to astrology, astronomy, geography, 
history, and botany.'”” This conversational culture has been lost to the 
historian's eye, and it seems difficult to attribute those private interests to 
the influence of rhetorician culture. In 1659, an unknown painter from 
Haarlem mocked the conversational, bookish, and studious culture of 
the chambers, which suggests that in the mid-seventeenth century study- 
ing and discussing books was still associated with rhetorician culture. 
It also seems quite reasonable to assume that rhetoricians introduced 
individual intellectual interests into meetings of chambers of rhetoric, 
since one most likely could meet there kindred spirits and people who 
would be interested in subjects of study. 

Some evidence can confirm this assumption. In 1610, the Leiden 
rhetorician Jacob Celosse contributed a utopian picture of a meeting 
of rhetoricians to Den Nederduytschen Helicon.'** This collection of poetry 
honoured the two paragons of the rhetorician world and the world of 
Learning in the Dutch vernacular: Karel van Mander and Simon Stevin, 
both (former) rhetoricians. Both men, especially Van Mander who died 
in 1606, maintained large intellectual networks throughout the Nether- 
lands, and both were actively engaged in several fields of Learning in 
the vernacular in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. In 
his contribution, Celosse depicted a fictive chamber meeting and the 
kind of books rhetoricians were likely to bring. These books included 
works of drama and history, disciplines that can easily be associated 
with the chambers of rhetoric, but also the translation of a botanical 
study of the Spanish humanist Pedro de Mexia.'? 

Van Dijck and other rhetoricians expressed such interests in fields of 
Learning in introductory poems, manuscripts, diaries, correspondence, 
and intellectual friendships. Thus, the top leading rhetoricians were also 
involved in fields of study beyond ‘literature’ that could be discussed in 
chamber meetings as well. For example, on Christmas Day 1618, the 
Dutch natural philosopher Isaack Beeckman—member of a Middelburg 


133 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 268-278, 393-427. 

134 For this collection of poetry and the contributors, see Thijs, De hoefslag van 
Pegasus. 

135 J, Celosse, “Vreught-eyndigh Spel,” in “Den Nederduytschen Helicon (1610), 
een monument van piétiet. Geintroduceerd en getranscribeerd door het Gezelschap 
van de 16e Eeuw,” ed. K. Bostoen, R. Tempelaars and B. Thijs (Leiden: manuscript 
publication, 1997), 9-49. 
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family of rhetoricians—commented on a dispute he had engaged in at 
the Breda chamber of rhetoric. At some point, the conversation had 
turned to the claim that a ship goes down faster in the turbid waters 
of the Haarlemmermeer (the large lake near Haarlem), than in bright 
waters.!*° Certainly, at that time, the study of nature did not appeal 
to the imagination of all rhetoricians and their local audiences, which 
might explain their absence in the public performances, the competi- 
tions, or the printed works of chambers of rhetoric. Still, biographical 
evidence suggests that conversational culture stimulated engagement in 
social, moral, religious, and political issues, as well as in many other 
subjects of Learning among the core members. The same evidence 
suggests that the world of rhetoric bolstered friendship among people 
interested in these subjects. '?? 

Men like Van Dijck were key figures in the exchange between the 
Latin world of humanist Learning and the vernacular world of rhetoric. 
Despite the spread of the printed book, manuscript culture (letters and 
other written texts), discussion and conversation still were major means 
for the transmission of Learning and learned techniques, information on 
and criticism of new books, new ideas and new literary forms, within 
the Republic of Letters. In the vernacular world this was all the more 
the case, since most members of the public, as well as members of the 
chambers of rhetoric, were unable to read Latin, and acquired their 
knowledge through written and printed translations and adaptations, 
and/or through conversations with men of Learning. Many rhetori- 
cians themselves became increasingly involved in the publication of 
translations and adaptations of literary and scholarly works from Latin, 
Greek, and the modern languages into Dutch. Many others belonged 
to the first readers of those works, as can be concluded from introduc- 
tory poems. Leading rhetoricians linked the world of rhetoric to the 
world of Latin Learning. 


59 K, Bostoen, “Dingman Beens en de kamer van Vreugdendal,” Jaarboek Oranjeboom 
34 (1981), 149-152. 
7 Van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten,” 393-427. 
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Chambers of rhetoric acquired a central role in an intermediary sys- 
tem of communication between the world of vernacular Learning and 
the Latin world of Learning through the membership of brokers such 
as Van Dijck. The link between the ‘vernacularization of Learning,’ 
the production of original ‘scholarly’ texts in the vernacular—such 
as historiography, geography, medicine, biology, zoology, architecture, 
accountancy, mathematics, education, or grammar—and (former) 
members of chambers of rhetoric, gradually increased from the fif- 
teenth century onwards. This alliance between performative culture 
and vernacular and Latn cultures of Learning collapsed in the late 
seventeenth century. The exact nature of this alliance and its subse- 
quent disintegration need more study. It seems now that in the course 
of the seventeenth century, the pedagogical, didactic, and communica- 
tive institutions of performative literary culture became problematic in 
a society that was developing new channels of communication. The 
combination of increasing Reformed and humanist dislike for open- 
air performative culture, the specialization in Learning, the increasing 
importance of pamphlets, journals, and magazines might well have 
contributed to the marginalization of performative practices and the 
(related) use of rhymed verse in public reasoning. This subverted the 
core function of the chambers of rhetoric as centres of training and 
exchange in performative literary culture. Between 1680 and 1740, the 
chambers of rhetoric of the Dutch Republic disappeared. Only a few 
transformed into men's clubs, as did some others in the Spanish and 
Austrian Netherlands where they were revived as literary societies in 
the eighteenth century. (7 

It seems only likely that the specialised circles and societies that sprang 
up in the Dutch Republic from the late seventeenth century gradually 
took on the chamber's role in cultural sociability and exchange. By the 
1750s, a new model of cultural sociability, the so-called genootschappen, 
had emerged. These ‘modern’ societies replaced the rituals, ceremo- 
nies, playful sociability, festive meetings, and allegorical language of 
performative literary culture with lectures, discussions, correspondence, 
public experiments, and magazines. The eighteenth-century genootschap- 
pen and the chambers of rhetoric shared a vigorous pedagogical and 


'88 Van Bruaene, “De contouren,” 221-237. 
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didactic ambition, civilized male conviviality, and the love of competi- 
tion and prize-contests; and both acquired a role in the dissemination 
of education and Learning, and the creation of local, regional, and 
intraregional cultural networks." It remains to be explained why the 
chambers failed to adapt to the circumstances of eighteenth-century 
cultural life, transforming into societies of the ‘modern’ type, rather 
than, as was the case, being dissolved completely and replaced by 
enürely new institutions. 


139 M. de Vries, Beschaven! Letterkundige genootschappen in Nederland 1750-1800 (Nijmegen: 
Van Tilt, 2001), 316. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE BASOCHE IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES: A SCHOOL 
OF TECHNICAL SAVOIR-FAIRE 


Marie Bouhaik-Gironés 


The Basoche of Paris was the professional community of law clerks 
attached to the Parlement of Paris, created in the fourteenth century. 
The law clerks had their own specific communal, professional and cul- 
tural practices, among which literature and theatre took on a major role. 
The Basoche influenced the development of theatre in the late Middle 
Ages very profoundly through its didactic and festive practices.’ 


Sources 


We dispose of frustratingly few sources for the history of the medieval 
Basoche. We do not have registers, accounts, or statutes before the end 
of the sixteenth century. The archives of the trade guilds, the confra- 
ternities, and other medieval communities in Paris are likewise sparse. 
Relatively few documents having belonged to these groups have survived. 
Hence, we do not find suitable archives for the Basoche before 1586. 
The registers and the internal sources of the Basoche undoubtedly 
burned in the fire that devastated the Palace of Justice at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. We are however well informed about the 
Basoche by the traces left by its public activities and in particular its 
stage performances and its literature. 

The clerks of the Palace of Justice undoubtedly represented an 
important community in the city in the fifteenth century, and one 
would expect that an institution encompassing a significant number 


! The major part of the data for this article is drawn from my doctoral thesis: 
Marie Bouhaik-Gironés, “La Basoche et le théatre comique: identité sociale, pratiques 
et culture des clercs de justice (Paris, 1420-1550)" (Ph.D. diss., Université de Paris 7, 
2004); Les clercs de la Basoche et le thédtre comique (Paris, 1420-1550) (Paris: Honoré 
Champion, 2007). 
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of members would have left tangible material traces of its existence as 
evidence of its place in the town, but the Basoche appears rarely and 
then only late in the sources. The traces are thin and not easy to locate. 
Exercising subordinate functions in the law courts, the clerks remain 
invisible most of the time. We catch glimpses of them when they had 
run-ins with the law or when they pursued a career in law subsequently, 
but we know almost nothing about their work, their careers, their 
families. The legal sources provide the bulk of the documents because 
the Basoche appear only when they broke the law or disturbed public 
order. We must likewise work with very partial data in the absence of 
sources on the institutions of the Basoche. 

There are no documents at our disposal to write the history of the 
Basoche in the fourteenth century. The sole documents dating from the 
fifteenth century are the rulings (arrêts) pronounced by the Parlement, 
condemning a performance and its actors or censuring a text. It 1s 
only in later documents and the printed sources of the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries that elements permitüng us to define the 
Basoche emerge, and these come from the institution of the Basoche 
itself. In the first place, the principal printed sources are the works of 
Pierre de Miraulmont and René Gastier, which in turn serve as the 
principal sources for all subsequent writing on the Basoche. Pierre 
de Miraulmont wrote the history of the courts of justice and of the 
origins of the Parlement. The final chapter of his book is devoted to 
the Basoche.? René Gastier, a prosecutor at the Parlement, wrote a 
history of clerkship in 1631.? After a short essay on the history of the 
clerks of justice and the institution of the Basoche, he reproduces the 
Statutes of the Basoche of 1586 and mentions some of the rulings of 
the Parlement from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries without 
reproducing them. Secondly, the most complete printed source on the 
community of the Basoche is a collection of documents compiled in 
1644.4 The anonymous author of this compilation was a clerk of the 
Basoche and fulfilled the function of lawyer attached to the court of 


? Les mémoires de Pierre de Miraulmont, escuyer, conseiller du roy, lieutenant général en la prévosté de 
Ühostel, et grande prévosté de France: sur l'origine et institution des cours souveraines et justices royalles 
estans dans l'enclos du Palais royal de Paris, 2nd ed. (Paris: Claude de la Tour, 1612). 

3 René Gastier, L'excellence du mot de clerc. Noblesse et antiquité des clercs. Leur premiere 
institution, leurs faits héroiques, les privileges à eux concedez par les rois [...] (Paris: N. Bessin, 
1631). 

* Recueil des statuts, ordonnances, reiglements, antiquitez, prérogatives et prééminences du royaume 
de la Bazoche [...] (Paris: C. Bonjon, 1644). 
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the Basoche (cour basochiale). It contains information and copies of the 
acts of the Parlement concerning the Basoche after 1550. Dedicated to 
the chancellor of the Kingdom of the Basoche (Royaume de la Basoche), 
it appears to have been an ‘internal’ document intended for the clerks. 
In the dedication, the author states his intention: to make *a real col- 
lection of the history of the Bazoche, its statutes and prerogatives |...] 
to inform all the Clerks of the Palace what it 1s necessary for them to 
know.” The collection contains the Statuts et ordonnances de la Basoche de 
1586, the Mémoires de l'institution de la Bazoche, an undated anonymous 
text (but after 1631, because the author gives as his sources Miraul- 
mont and Gastier), three rulings of the Parlement from the first half 
of sixteenth century and a dozen rulings from the seventeenth century, 
extracted from the registers of the Basoche and the registers of the 
Parlement. The author claims to have joined together what remains 
of the documents of the Basoche. 

Sources for writing the history of the Basoche become richer in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries because the rulings of the 
Parlement were numerous during this period.° The medieval Basoche 
did not withstand the political and ideological changes of the sixteenth 
century, however, and the community of the Basoche no longer played 
a direct role in theatrical productions by the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Furthermore, the literature which it produced in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was restricted to comic poems. The decree of 
13 February 1791 which disbanded all corporations put an end to the 
Basoche as a guild. Nevertheless in the nineteenth century associations 
of lawyers were created that again took up the name ‘the Basoche’ and 
that fulfilled an important function as a place for legal training. 


The history of the term “Basoche’ 


It has long been accepted that the Latin basilica (court of justice) is the 
etymological origin of the word ‘Basoche’ or ‘Bazoche.’’ The term 


5 “un véritable recueil de l'Histoire de la Bazoche, de ses statuts et prerogatives [...] 
pour faire entendre à tous les Clercs du Palais ce qui leur est nécessaire de sçavoir,” 
Recueil des statuts, 5. 

® See Charles Desmaze, Le Chätelet de Paris: son organisation, ses privilèges (Paris: Didier, 
1863), 379-411. 

7 Alain Rey, Dictionnaire historique de la langue francaise (Paris: Dictionnaires Le Robert, 
1992), 189. 
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‘bazoche’ is not found in legal documents until the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, however. The first occurrence of the word ‘Basoche’ in 
its Latin form bazochios (basochiens, people of the Basoche) that I have 
been able to identify dates to August 1442. Then in August 1443 the 
Kingdom of the Basoche (Royaume de la Bazoche) is mentioned by the Par- 
lement.® The term *Bazoche' occurs in a speech by Louis XII reported 
by Brantôme.’ It appears in a literary text in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, then very frequently at the beginning of sixteenth century and 
more and more frequently thereafter. The terminology, furthermore, 
differs according to the nature and the status of the documents. 

The law clerks themselves, however, claimed a Capetian origin for 
the Basoche and maintained that their association had been created by 
Philippe le Bel in 1303. The history of the community of the Basoche 
was necessarily dependent on the reorganization of the Parlement and 
the institution of the prosecutors and lawyers. The first ordinance con- 
cerning lawyers goes back to 1274, but the institution of the commu- 
nity of the Basoche more probably occurred as such in the fourteenth 
century, at the moment when the increasingly significant number of 
clerks made the creation of a specific community necessary. 

Historians of the Basoche always reported that it was created by 
Philippe le Bel, after the establishment of the Parlement: “This bazo- 
chien justice was created a very long time ago, and was established at 
the same time that the Parlement was fixed in Paris," wrote Pierre de 
Miraulmont.'® The date 1303 is taken from the Mémoires de l'institution 
de la Bazoche;'' I did not, however, find any document from this time 
relating to the creation of the Basoche. It is possible that the Basoche 
did indeed have a Capetian origin and that all the documents relating 
to its creation are indeed lost, but the reference to Philippe le Bel looks 
very much like a foundation myth on which to establish the legitimacy 
of the Basoche, a myth which it might well have needed in the face of 


* Paris, Arch. Nat., Xla 1482, fol. 252v. 

? *Paroles de Louis XII sur la libertés des spectacles" (undated), Frangois-André 
Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes. lois françaises depuis Van 420 jusqu'à la Révolution de 
1789 (Paris: Belin-Leprieur, 1822-1833), vol. 11, 683-684, no. 127. 

10 “Cette justice bazochienne est d’institution fort ancienne, et establie du temps 
mesmes que le Parlement fut arresté, et faict sédentaire à Paris [...]," Les mémoires de 
Pierre de Miraulmont, 654. 

! Mémoires de l'institution de la Bazoche, juridiction royalle et souveraine des privileges concedez 
par les roys, des officiers d'icelle, et des arrests et reglemens intervenus sur le subject de ladite juridic- 
lion, in Recueil des statuts, 20. 
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censorship and other forms of adversity. On the other hand, as with 
any foundation myth, the Capetian reference can serve to clarify and 
unify a more complex prior history. 

Other Basoches coexisted with the Basoche du Palais. On the one hand, 
there are two other Parisian Basoches, that of Chátelet and that of the 
Chamber of accounts. On the other hand, during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, one notices that a multitude of provincial Basoches 
were founded in the other Parlementary cities and in the majority of 
the large towns of France. The Basoche of the Parlement of Paris 
served as a model for the other Basoches. For some, it was a model 
they copied exactly. It is necessary though to distinguish the Basoches of 
the Parlementary cities (Toulouse, Grenoble, Bordeaux, Dijon, Rouen, 
Aix-en-Provence) from the Basoches that were established based on their 
example in all the large cities of the realm. We encounter Basoches 
indeed in cities where there is no Parlement, in particular in university 
towns. By 1500, the cities of Montpellier, Toulouse, Angers, Cahors, 
Orléans, Aix-en-Provence, Poitiers, Valence, Caen, Nantes, Bourges, and 
Bordeaux all have both their university and their Basoche. We have 
numerous indications of their participation in local theatrical life.’ 

We need to clarify here that in fact the term *basoche' refers to several 
institutions: the community of the clerks of justice of the Parlement of 
Paris; its jurisdiction, which judged the members of this community; as 
well as any community or association of judicial clerks, which, in Paris 
as in the provinces, was created on the model of the Parisian Basoche 
of the Palace of Justice. At the end of the Middle Ages, the ‘Basoche 
du Palais’ was a foundational reference point for all other associations 
of law clerks. It would remain so thereafter. And in the course of time 
‘basoche’ became a generic name. 


Training and culture of the basochiens 


We encounter a problem with sources again when it is a question of 
identifying the basochiens themselves. Only some Parlementary acts give 
us the names of the clerks, who are mentioned as clerks attached to a 
lawyer or to a prosecutor; for some, we have only the first name. On 


? See the chapter “Les Basoches de province,” in Bouhaik-Gironés, Les clercs de la 
Basoche. 
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the other hand, we frequently find the name of their employers. The 
clerks are never situated in a domestic context. We also do not know 
their age, and we know nothing of their possessions. Therefore, it is 
difficult to answer important questions, like, for example, the extent to 
which the clerks of the law courts constituted a socially homogeneous 
group. 

We can, however, be fairly certain that the basochiens were former 
students, but we do not know at what level of study they were recruited. 
They had certainly studied for at least a brief period of time and 
attained the lower ranks of the university. ‘The majority doubtless spent 
some years at the university but left it with a Master of Arts degree at 
best or without any diploma at all. Thousands of students were in this 
situation; either they failed the exams, or they were forced to stop their 
studies in order to go to work as quickly as possible. The increasing 
cost of the studies leading to higher university degrees forced many 
pupils into subordinate careers. They became priests in rural parishes 
or vicars, lawyers in small towns, scribes, or law clerks in a big city." 

Since civil law could no longer be taught at the University of Paris 
after the bull of Honorius III (1219), many students chose to further 
their law studies by going to the University of Orléans, where educa- 
tion in civil law was authorized by Gregory IX in 1235. Those who 
did not make the journey to Orléans had to content themselves with 
a licentiate in law. We note all the same that some basochiens are called 
maistres in the registers, a testimony to the fact that they had obtained 
the Master of Arts degree.'* 

To be able to complete research on the academic education of the 
basochiens, one would have to find them in the rolls of the universi- 
ties. We might hope to find them in the archives of the University 
of Orléans, but archival sources are scarce for the second half of the 
fifteenth century. There is no roll or register of students for this period 
(except for the German nation from 1444). This is, moreover, true of 
almost all the medieval university archives, with the exception of the 
University of Avignon. 


3 See Jacques Verger, Les gens de savoir en Europe à la fin du Moyen Age (Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1997), 166-167. 

1 For an example, see the ruling of the Parlement dated 14 July 1528 in which a clerk 
of the Basoche is named maistre Roland. Paris, Arch. Nat., X1a 8345, fols. 255v-257. 

5 See Cornelia M. Ridderikhoff and Hilde de Ridder-Symoens, eds., Les Livres des 
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We cannot imagine that young law clerks possessed their own library, 
but they may have had access to that of their employers. What books 
did the Parisian law practitioners possess? The contents of the librar- 
ies of the Parisian jurists have already been studied.'® Not surprisingly, 
books on law and jurisprudence are the most important. The Corpus 
juris ciuilis and the Corpus juris canonici are the basic works, then come 
the Institutes, the Digesta iustiniani, the Codex legum and the Novellae, the 
Decretum Gratiani, Gregory IX’s Nova Compilatio Decretalium, etc. We then 
find commentaries on these texts and the works of classical authors 
(Aristotle, Cicero, Suetonius, Valerius Maximus). Les grandes coutumes du 
royaulme de France, the Grand coutumier of Jacques d'Ableiges and particu- 
lar coutumes are also found in certain libraries. Finally, collections of 
rulings offer elements of jurisprudence. We can cite among others the 
Style de Parlement, the Protocolle de Chancellerie, the Questions of the lawyer 
Jean Lecocq (who died in 1404), etc. The Stilus Curie Parlamenti, writ- 
ten by the lawyer Guillaume Du Breuil in the fourteenth century, is 
a summary of practical rhetoric, a sort of manual for lawyers.'’ This 
work summarizes the judicial practice of the Parlement and contains 
notably a chapter on oratorical rules, as well as a chapter fixing the 
manner and procedure for pleading (plaidoyer) a case. This book was 
very influential until the middle of the sixteenth century, and we can 
easily imagine that it was one of the books on the bedside table of 
every legal practitioner of the Palace of Justice. 

The basochtens had a jurist’s limited culture, but a rather vast experi- 
ence of everything having to do with judicial procedures. In sum, a 
basochien, educated in the scholastic method and trained in the dispute 
quodlibetique,'? had to possess a basic knowledge of Latin, know some Aristotle, the 
Code and the Digest of Justinian, and Gratian’s Decretum. Appropriating 
Jacques Verger’s terms, we can thus conclude that the basochiens were 
among those whom he names the “intermediate intellectuals."'? 


16 Roger Doucet, Les bibliothèques parisiennes au xvi siècle (Paris: A. et J. Picard, 1956), 
26-72. See also Albert Labarre, Le livre dans la vie amiénoise du xvi" siècle: l'enseignement 
des inventaires aprés décès (1505-1576) (Paris/ Louvain: B. Nauwelaerts, 1971), 243—249, 
the chapter “Les livres chez les gens de justice.” 

7 Guillaume Du Breuil, Stilus Curie Parlamenti, ed. Félix Aubert (Paris: A. Picard et 
fils, 1909). 

18 See Jacques Le Goff, Les intellectuels au Moyen Age (Paris: Seuil, 1957), 103-104. 

19 Jacques Verger, Les gens de savoir en Europe à la fin du Moyen Age (Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1997), 165. 
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A minority of the basochiens eventually pursued a legal career; the 
majority remained minor clerks at the court of justice; and some were 
maybe reduced to marginal status. It is necessary to note that the docu- 
ments that we possess derive from the minority of the basochiens who 
pursued a legal career. This category, the least representative in number, 
is thus the one for which we have the most information. 

Sketching the typical profile of the Parisian clerk of the Basoche 
is a risky but necessary exercise. We can assume that he was a young 
man who had studied briefly at a university; perhaps he had begun law 
studies at a university such as Orléans. On returning to Paris, he was 
employed as a law clerk by a lawyer or a prosecutor of the Palace of 
Justice. He worked and lived at his employer’s dwelling and frequented 
the halls of the Palace of Justice, where he encountered his old uni- 
versity companions. He became affiliated with the community of the 
Basoche which protected his interests. After several years’ service to his 
employer, the clerk who had the means, both financial and relational, 
would himself become a lawyer or a prosecutor and would leave the 
community of the Basoche to join that of the employers. 


The organization of the community 


The Basoche included clerks working for lawyers and prosecutors, and 
the clerks of Parlementary advisers. Any clerk who worked in the Palace 
of Justice formed part of the community. While the organization of 
the community was already clearly visible in a ruling of the Parlement 
from 1528,” the Statutes of 1586 are the main document allowing us 
to analyze precisely the functioning of the community of the Basoche.”! 
The fact that these are reformed statutes presupposes that there were 
previous statutes that have not come down to us. The first lines of the 
Statutes of 1586 announce the main functions of the community: to 
maintain the unity of the body of the Basoche and administer justice 
to its members (suppöts). 

The late date of the source imposes the most serious limitation on 
it In so far as its use for a medieval study 1s concerned, especially since 


2 Paris, Arch. Nat., Xla 8345, fols. 255v-257. 
?! Statuts et ordonnances du royaume de la Basoche faites, veformées, et accordées par la cour à 
ses suppóts en 1586 [...], in Recueil des statuts, 8-20. 
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the Basoche was certainly not organized in the fifteenth century in the 
same way that it was at the end of the sixteenth century. However, 
an examination of the ruling of 1528 shows that a similar structuring 
principle existed sixty years previously and provides the basis for some 
speculations. Finally, the limits of this source are those of any norma- 
tive text. The text provides a model of organization and behaviour but 
does not inform us at all about real life within the community. 

This text does not look like the statutes of a guild in any classical 
sense because there is no question of the conditions of employment 
of the clerks at their employers. It has more in common with the 
statutes of a confraternity, determining the function of its officers and 
governing the organization of its ceremonies. Yet the Basoche is not 
a confraternity because the association appears to have no religious 
or liturgical character and does not appear under the protection of a 
patron saint (saint patron). There is no question, furthermore, of charity 
and mutual aid which characterize the second axis of activities of any 
confraternity.” The only religious element in the Statutes is the pres- 
ence of a chaplain among the officers. and we have no details regard- 
ing his function and his activities within the community. Did he have 
a responsibility in the chapel of Saint Nicolas situated in the Grande 
Salle of the Palace? Would the community of the Basoche have been 
able to share the chapel with the confraternity of their employers, the 
prosecutors and the lawyers of the Parlement, created in 1341, under 
the protection of Saint Nicolas and Saint Catherine? This is possible, 
because Saint Nicolas was also traditionally the patron saint of clerks 
and students (ecolters). 

The collective organization and coordination of the members of 
the community, the election of its officers, and the management of 
capital are the only matters treated in the statutes, as well as everything 
concerning the preparation of ceremonies, that is everything concern- 
ing sociability. In this regard, the community of the Basoche had a 
functioning comparable to that of any confraternity. It is necessary to 
preserve the term ‘community’ (untversitas), employed in the Statutes, a 
generic term that designates any corporate body, whatever it may be. 
We find moreover in the Basoche the characteristics essential to any 
such community: 


” See Catherine Vincent, Les confréries médiévales dans le royaume de France: xi‘—xv° 
siecle (Paris: A. Michel, 1994), 10. 
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— the oath of the lawyers and the officers, with a procedure for record- 
ing the swearing of the oath, 

— an internal jurisdiction which assures the preservation of the peace 
among the members and the regulation of quarrels, 

— the meals and the ceremonies which assure the durability of the 
identity of the community. 


The officers of the community numbered approximately thirty. ‘There 
was a chancellor, a vice-chancellor, some masters of requests, and a 
chaplain, who formed the council; an attorney general and a lawyer 
of the king of the Basoche and a prosecutor of the community who 
represented and protected the community; four treasurers who man- 
aged the funds and organized the festivals and ceremonies; a registrar 
(grefhier) and four notaries and secretaries who wrote the legal briefs of 
the community; and a first usher and eight other ushers for the execu- 
tion of the decisions of the council. The lawyers of the Basoche, whose 
number is not given, form the second rank in the hierarchy. Finally, we 
find the members (suppóts) of the community. 

All the clerks entering the Palace of Justice had to pay an entrance 
fee called a “yellow beak” or “welcome” (“bec jaune” or bienvenue") 
to the treasurers. No clerk could escape this fee “assessed indiscrimi- 
nately on all the clerks upon their entrance to the Palace” (“pris sur 
tous les clercs indifferemment entrans au Palais”) (§ XXI). This statute 
presupposes that there was no rival association in the Basoche, that all 
the clerks, whatever the profession of their employers, had to join the 
community, and that there was no difference in treatment among the 
clerks of the various Parlementary offices. The entrance fee amounted 
to a king’s teston for every clerk, two for noble persons. The value of 
the /eston in 1586 was 14 sous 6 deniers.? No article clarifies the role or 
the activities of the members (suppóts) within the community, doubt- 
less because they occupied the most subordinate positions. They were, 
however, obliged to attend the ceremony of the planting of the May 
tree at the risk of a fine of one ecu (8 XXV) and had to show honour 
and reverence to the officers of the Kingdom of the Basoche, obey 
rulings and judgments of the court, and give assistance ("confort et 
aide”) for their execution ($ XL). 


?5 A king's teston is a royal currency of silver, showing a princely head, struck since 
the reign of Louis XII. 
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We can suppose that, at some point, some members (suppóts) were 
received into the ranks of the lawyers of the Basoche. But when, on what 
conditions, and how did they become lawyers? Were all the members 
(suppöts) intended to become lawyers of the Basoche? Nothing allows us 
to answer these questions. Those who became lawyers were recorded in 
the register of the Clerk's Office according to the order of their swear- 
ing of the oath, and this order was observed according to the roll in 
the case of a general assembly (§ XXXVII). This roll, the list of the 
lawyers of the Kingdom of the Basoche, was kept by the community 
and was doubtlessly used to prove to the various authorities that this or 
that person was a part of the community. A reading of the list of the 
lawyers opened the November session.** All the lawyers were required 
to attend the ordinary and extraordinary pleadings (8 XXXVI). This 
was the only definition of their responsibility in the community. This 
position is perhaps comparable with the situation of the new lawyers 
(avocats écoutants) of the Parlement of Paris. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, next to the pleading lawyers (avocats plaidants) and 
consultant lawyers (avocats consultants), the avocats écoutants were trainees 
who made their debuts without pleading a case for two years.” 

The organization of the Basoche was modelled on that of the 
Parlement. On the Wednesday following the opening of the sessions 
(audiences) of the Court of the Parlement, which was held the day 
after Saint Martin’s day (11 November), the sessions of the court of 
the Basoche (cour basochiale) opened as well. The common pleas were 
publicly held in the Palace of Justice twice a week (§ INI). The Statutes 
tell us that the clerk of the court maintained a register of rulings given 
by the court of the Basoche and that he had to present it every three 
months (§ IX). 


The jurisdiction of the Basoche 


Although the first lines of the Statutes of 1586 announce that the 
function of the community was to administer justice to its members 
(suppóts), the jurisdiction of the court of the Basoche is not the object 


7 Recueil des statuts, 37. 
? Robert Delachenal, Histoire des avocats au Parlement de Paris (1300-1600) (Paris: 
Plon, 1885), 80. 
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of a specific article. René Gastier describes the Basoche as “a justice 
which is administered between the clerks of the Palace” (“une justice 
qui s’exerce entre les clercs du Palais”). The role of the officers was to 
assist the chancellor in the judgment of the lawsuits which were brought 
before them by one clerk against another clerk, or between a merchant 
and a clerk ("jugement des causes qui sont introduites pardevant eux de 
clerc à clerc, ou un marchand contre un clerc”).”° The jurisdiction of 
the court of the Basoche would extend, if we follow this author, to any 
affair in which a clerk was implicated and not only to disputes between 
clerks. I did not find any text allowing me to confirm or to counter 
Gastier’s assertion that the jurisdiction of the Basoche (jurisdiction bas- 
ochiale) extended to cases involving a merchant. Pierre de Miraulmont 
also seems to suggest that the Jurisdiction of the court of the Basoche 
judged all the lawsuits concerning a clerk of the Palace: 


This bazochien justice was established to judge all the conflicts between 
clerks, as well as faults, crimes and offences done and committed by them in executing 
their responsibility. ‘This justice is royal and sovereign, and was given to them 
and granted by privilege and concessions of kings, and is subject to no 
one other than themselves and the Parlement for things which concern 
their rights and the exercise of their justice." 


But the jurisdiction of the court of the Basoche was not recognized 
until late by the Parlement. In August 1443, a Parlementary ruling 
reasserted the control of the Parlement over the jurisdiction of the 
court of the Basoche. The Parlement imprisoned clerks of the Palace 
of Justice for having judged one of their own too rigorously; it forbade 
them to invoke their claimed privileges and “to use or to set up the 
Kingdom of Bazoche" (*d'user ou d'eriger le Royaume de Bazoche”), 
and “all that they call their jurisdiction and privileges" (“tout ce qu'ilz 
appellent leur juridiction et privileges”), without the authorization of 
the Parlement (even though the Parlement seems to have noted and 


?» René Gastier, Les Nouveaux styles des cours de Parlement, des aydes, requestes du Palais, 
et de Vhostel, de la chamber des comptes, et du (reegt et autres jurisdictions [...], 3rd ed. (Paris: 
Langelier, 1661), last ed. (Paris: L. Billaine, 1668), 339. 

7 “Cette justice bazochienne [...] establie [...] pour cognoistre de tous differens meus 
entr'eux, comme aussi des fautes, crimes et delicts par eux faits et commis au fait de leur charge: 
Et est ladicte justice royalle et souveraine, comme leur ayant esté donnee et octroyee 
par privilege et concessions des rois, ne recognoissans autres qu’eux et le Parlement 
es choses qui concernent leurs droicts et l’exercice de leur justice,” Miraulmont, 655 
(my emphasis). 
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recognized the existence of this jurisdiction by forbidding it). We 
can suppose that at first the Parlement did not look favourably on this 
jurisdiction which claimed sovereignty, and that doubtless the Basoche 
had difficulty in imposing its jurisdiction, but that it finally achieved 
this goal. No doubt the Parlement had to tolerate it and accept it bit 
by bit simply for pragmatic reasons. The Parlement saw it as a means 
to divest itself of minor cases which the clerks of the Basoche were 
certainly competent to adjudicate. We are unable to follow the evolu- 
tion of the connections between the Parlement and the jurisdiction of 
the Basoche during the fifteenth century, but in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, it 1s certain that only the Parlement recognized the 
judgements of the court of the Basoche (Conseil de la Basoche). 

Gastier offers evidence that this jurisdiction was overseen by the 
community of the lawyers and the prosecutors: 


This justice was always maintained by the Parlement and when some 
judges wanted to review decisions taken by the court of the Basoche, the 
rulings of the Parlement prohibited them from doing so. The community 
of lawyers and prosecutors of the said Parlement are their only superiors 
and it settles the conflicts that arise between them regarding the execution 
of their official responsibilities, or their election or appointment to an office 
or the other difficulties regarding the execution of their rulings.” 


The Parlement went so far to ask the prosecutors to maintain discipline 
between themselves and their clerks, to pronounce on the appeals pre- 
sented against the rulings of the court of the Basoche, and to give their 
opinion on questions of procedure which the Court of the Parlement 
sent back to them.” 


28 Paris, Arch. Nat., Xla 1482, fol. 252v. 

? “Cette justice a toujours esté maintenue par le Parlement et lors que quelques 
juges ont voulu entreprendre sur cette juridiction, les arrests du Parlement leur ont fait 
defenses d'en connoistre, Il n'y a que la communauté des advocats et procureurs dudit 
Parlement qui sont leurs superieurs et qui regle les differends qui surviennent entr'eux 
pour le fait de leurs charges, soit pour leur reception à icelles, ou autres difficultez sur 
l'execution de leurs arrests,” Gastier, Les nouveaux styles des cours de Parlement, 339. 

3 A. Grün, Notice sur les archives du Parlement de Paris, in Edgard Boutaric, Actes du 
Parlement de Paris, vol. 1 (Paris: Plon, 1863), cxcu. 
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A school of practice 


Thus the role of this professional association is traditional: the commu- 
nity must maintain the unity of the Basoche, judge its members, defend 
the professional rights of the law clerks, and organize apprenticeships. 
In view of the sources at our disposal, we can say nothing about the 
organization of learning within the community of the Basoch, yet it is 
certain that it was a place of vocational training and a school of judicial 
practice. Paragraph 36 of the Statutes of 1586, for example, requires 
that all the basochien lawyers attend all the sessions of the court of the 
Basoche. The Basoche can thus be considered as a training school for 
the profession, intended to educate professionally the future lawyers and 
prosecutors who were recruited from the community. For the anonymous 
author of the Mémoires de l'institution de la Bazoche, this training was one 
of the main justifications for the jurisdiction of the Basoche: 


Having been educated in the investigation of cases, these clerks serve the 
public more easily, and the public receives from them great satisfaction 
and it is a means to enable them to investigate cases fully, and to render 
them more fearless and more intelligent in the execution of justice.?! 


The jurist Brillon expresses the same opinion in his dictionary of 
jurisprudence (1711): 


Although the clerks of the Bazoche were granted some privileges to 
encourage their spirit of competition, what takes place between them is 
a game of wit, which serves, by exercising them pleasantly, to make them 
capable of a more serious profession.?? 


The ethical and practical rules of the legal profession included the 
obligations to defend cases which they consider just, to respect the truth 
of the facts, to be honest, not to be a judge in cases to which they are 
a party, to know and to respect customary law, to prepare the lawsuit, 
to be punctual, to respect protocol, to be diligent, concise and loyal. 


9! “Ces clercs s'estant instruicts en l'instruction de proces, plus facilement ils servent 
le publicq, et le publicq en regoit de grandes satisfactions et est un moyen pour les 
rendre capable à lentiere instruction des procez, et plus hardis et intelligens au fait de 
la justice,” Mémoires de l'institution de la Bazoche, 34—35. 

?? “Quoy qu'on ait accordé aux clercs de la Bazoche quelques privileges pour leur 
donner de l'émulation, ce qui se passe entre eux est un jeu d'esprit, qui sert, en les 
exercant agréablement, à les rendre capable d'une profession plus sérieuse," Pierre- 
Jacques Brillon, Dictionnatre des arrests ou jurisprudence universelle des Parlements de France et 
autres tribunaux (Paris: Charles Osmont, 1711), vol. 1, 265-266. 
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Some of these rules required a certain level of learning. Civil law, as 
we have seen, was not taught at the University of Paris and knowledge 
of it could thus be acquired only through practical experience. The 
young lawyers could learn it only by attending the sessions of their elder 
brothers and by pleading cases themselves in the hearings of the court 
of the Basoche. Not all the clerks of the Basoche intended to make a 
career of law, but the court of the Basoche offered them the opportu- 
nity to develop their capacities to become a lawyer or a prosecutor. No 
diploma was required for these two occupations. The letter of Charles 
VII for the reform of justice, dated April 1454 (n. st.), shows that, in 
order to be received into the prosecutor's office at the Parlement, the 
savoir-faire and the ethics of the candidate were decisive: 


Let no one be received as a prosecutor in our court, nor take the oath 
of prosecutor, before having been suitably examined by our said court 
and found sufficient and expert in justice, and of good and loyal con- 
science.” 


In the course of the centuries, the rules of the profession seem to 
become more rigid. In the eighteenth century, Duchesne of Beaumont, 
general prosecutor of the Basoche, notes that the legal age to become 
a prosecutor was twenty five, and he quotes several royal decrees and 
a Parlementary ruling of 17 December 1577 which state the require- 
ment of ten years of service for a prosecutor’s clerk (three of which 
as head clerk) before making a request to the Court of the Parlement 
to be received as a prosecutor.** Several rulings from the eighteenth 
century add to this the obligation of being registered in the register 
of the Basoche.? One of the most important competences that the 
Basoche obtained in the course of time seems to have been that of 


33 “Article 47: Item. Que nul ne soit receu procureur en nostredicte cour, ne faire 
le serment en icelle comme procureur, jusques à ce qu'on ait esté deuement examiné 
par nostredicte court et trouvé suffisant et expert en justice, et de bonne et loyale 
conscience," Ordonnances des rois de France de la troisiéme race (Paris: Imprimerie Royale, 
1790), vol. 14, 295. 

?* Observations pour la Basoche du palais à Paris (Paris: Impr. De Vve Ballard, 1785), 
5-6. 

3 A ruling of the Parlement dated 7 September 1713 concerning the officers of 
the Basoche repeats the following rules: it is necessary to be ten years in the practice 
[of law] to be a prosecutor and the Basoche has to maintain a register of its clerks. 
Michel Félibien and Guy-Alexis Lobineau, Histoire de la ville de Paris |. ..], (Paris: G. Des- 
prez, 1722), vol. 4, 444—445. 
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exercising a monopoly on the issuance of the certificates of clerkship.?? 
The community of the prosecutors exercised control over the registers 
of the Basoche, in which the clerks had to register their training of 
ten years. In return, the prosecutors could give up their office only to 
a clerk of the Basoche.” 

While we have no explicit documentary evidence of the nature and 
the organization of education within the Basoche, we have numerous 
indications of it and testimonies concerning it in the form of literary 
texts, what I call ‘legal fictions,’ the most well-known of which are those 
of Martial d’ Auvergne and Guillaume Coquillart. Martial d'Auvergne 
was a prosecutor at the Parlement of Paris from 1458 until his death 
in 1508. He was a poet as well as a jurist. Before writing his best- 
known poems, he wrote a collection of 51 narrative poems, the Arréts 
d'Amour (Rulings of Love), around 1460-1465.” The author creates a 
fictional jurisdiction, the Parlement of Love (Parlement d'Amour), where 
all the lawsuits concerning love are tried. The Arréts d’Amour imitate 
strictly the style and procedures used at the Parlement and employ the 
compulsory judicial formulas. Each ruling begins with the statement 
of the case, followed by the oral debate in which the different parties 
confront one another. Finally the conclusions of the Parlement of Love 
are given in a ruling. 

Twenty years after the Arrêts d'Amour, Guillaume Coquillart composed 
texts in around 1478-80, while he probably was a student at the end 
of his studies in canon law or a young law clerk. The first text, the 
“Plea between Simple and Cunning” (Le plaidoié d'entre la Simple et la 
Rusee), presents the plea of Simple who asks to be given back Mignon, 
a young man whom Cunning wants to take from her. The plea is built 
on the juridical question of property rights. The sequel to this text, 
the “Inquiry between Simple and Cunning” (JZEnqueste d'entre la Simple 
et la Rusée) presents the second part of this fictional trial.” Guillaume 


3° On the issuance of prosecutors’ certificates by the Basoche in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, see the chapter on the history of the Basoche as a legal institu- 
tion in Charles Bataillard and Ernest Nusse, Histoire des procureurs et avoués (1485-1816) 
(Paris: Hachette, 1882), 186-200. 

? Laure Koening, La communauté des procureurs au Parlement de Paris aux xvi‘ et xviir’ siècles 
(Cahors: impr. A. Coueslant, 1937), 103. On connections between the community of 
the prosecutors and the Basoche in modern times, see Ibid., 101-106. 

59 Les Arrêts d'Amour de Martial d'Auvergne, ed. Jean Rychner (Paris: A. et J. Picard, 
1951). 

3 Michael J. Freeman, ed., Guillaume Coquillart, Œuvres (Paris/ Genève: Droz, 1975). 
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Coquillart's texts are saucier, closer to the atmosphere of French comi- 
cal drama than Martial d'Auvergne's Arréts d'Amour. But all these texts 
exploit the same themes, the same judicial vocabulary, and the same 
Latin quotations taken from the Corpus juris civilis among other texts. 
We can consider them as literary extensions of didactic practices. Far 
from being texts that merely laugh at the legal machine, these texts 
illustrate, emphasize, and highlight judicial procedures and allow a 
stage setting for the legal debates of the time. These texts are to be 
envisaged here not only in their parodic dimension but also in their 
didactic dimension, as the literary continuation of learning practices 
and practical exercises that took place before the court of the Basoche, 
the court whose competence, as we have seen, was itself limited to 
conflicts involving law clerks. 


The causes grasses 


There is textual evidence as well of fictional trials. These texts have to 
do with pleas of causes grasses, lawsuits brought before the Parlement 
of Paris on Mardi gras in the 1470s, at the request of the king of the 
Basoche, and registered in the register of the civil cases of the Parlement 
just as any other case would be. These documents have remained 
hitherto unknown to the historians of judicial practice. Constructed 
in exactly the same way as the other pleadings, the causes grasses are 
transcribed in the registers in the midst of the other ‘serious’ cases, 
with no other indication except the date: Mardi gras or Fat ‘Tuesday. 
The outline is as follows: after the opening of the trial by the president 
comes the /itiscontestatio during which the opposing parties each present 
their side of the case, the appellant on the one hand, the defendant on 
the other, ending with the formulation of the ends and the conclusions 
( fins et conclusions). The pleadings follow, in which the lawyers for each 
side support their case by proofs and arguments. After the close of the 
debate, either the judges withdraw in council and give their ruling, or 
they oblige the parties to produce written evidence. An inquiry can 
be ordered to be carried out by a commissioner of the Chamber of 


?? This is an untranslatable play on words as the term ‘grasses’ refers both to Mardi 
play g 


gras and to greasy cooking, and can at the same time be construed in the sense of 
obscene (“grivoises”). 
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Inquiries. What we read in the registers is a rewriting, or an analysis, 
by the clerk of the court of what was said before the judges and during 
the pleadings based on his own notes and maybe the written pieces of 
evidence which the parties supplied him. 

Here is the summary of the case that was heard on Fat Tuesday 
of the year 1471:* the young saddler Colin Mesnart appealed to the 
Parlement for having been imprisoned by the provost of Paris at the 
request of Thomasse. Colis lawyer claims that Thomasse employed 
him as saddler after the death of her husband and that, very satisfied 
with his services—he stuffed six saddles a day—, she had taken him as 
her lover and then asked him to marry her. He further argues that she 
dismissed him because he was no longer so diligent in his job and took 
another suitor, Blanchefort, before having Colin unjustly imprisoned. 
Thomasse’s lawyer defends her by first questioning Colin’s ability to 
stuff saddles: “the appellant has no tools to stuff saddles as he boasts.” 
He explains that ‘Thomasse’s engagement to Blanchefort was opposed 
by Colin, who insulted him and struck a blow to Thomasse’s honour 
by shouting in public that she was “a bawdy whore and that he had 
done with her what he had wanted to.” The lawyer goes on to deny 
any sexual relations between his client and Colin as well as any promise 
of marriage, etc. Fretet, the lawyer of the king of the Basoche, asks 
for the case to be transferred to the court of the Basoche “because the 
stuffing of six saddles or packsaddles is an exceedingly great matter" 
(“puisqu’il est question de si grans exces comme de rembourrer six 
selles ou batz”). The court suspends its judgment. 

The whole text is based on sexual ambiguity, on the double meaning 
of the expression “to stuff a saddle" (“rembourrer une selle") or “to stuff 
a packsaddle” (“rembourrer un bat”), which makes literal reference to 
the profession of the saddler. Figuratively, however, “rembourrer son 
bas (bat) à une femme" (“to stuff the lower parts [or packsaddle] of a 
woman") meant to make love to her.” This erotic metaphor, playing on 
the homophony of “bat/bas” (“packsaddle/lower parts of the body”), 
was lexicalized in the fifteenth century. We notice that a question of 
family law is at the heart of the debate between the lawyers. Indeed, 
as the historian of law Anne Lefebvre-Teillard explains, marriage in 


*! Paris, Arch. Nat., Xla 4813, fols. 75v-76. 
17 Giuseppe Di Stefano, Dictionnaire des locutions en moyen frangais (Montréal: CERES, 
1991), 63. 
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facie ecclesiae was still not systematic at the end of the Middle Ages 
since the control of the Church over marriage was not yet total. Prag- 
matically, two marriage forms had been recognized since Alexander III 
(1159-1181): marriage per verba de presenti, which was an exchange of 
assents, and marriage per verba de futuro, carnalis copula subsecuta.? Colin 
Mesnart's lawyer seems to be playing on the fact that the marriage 
contracted with Thomasse was a consummated engagement, which 
constituted a real marriage, and which denied the contentions of the 
lawyer for the opposition. 

These fictitious lawsuits, thus, allow us to envisage the Basoche as 
a school of judicial practice, a place for the transmission of technical 
savoir-faire. 


Drama and festivities 


The community of the Basoche celebrated and staged plays in the city 
of Paris during its festive ceremonies and during its parades (the monstre), 
which followed a military model. This was the occasion to show its coat 
of arms: three pencil boxes and an inkpot (trois écritoires et un encrier) on 
a shield (ecu) topped with a crown.* 





Fig. 5.1. Coat of arms of the Basoche of Paris, 1528. (Les armes de la 
Basoche, dessinées dans la marge d'un registre du Parlement de Paris (1528). 


Document conservé au Centre historique des Archives nationales à Paris. Paris, 
Arch. Nat., X1a 8345, fol. 255v). 


5 Anne Lefebvre-Teillard, Introduction historique au droit des personnes et de la famille (Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 1996), 133-141. 

* A hand-drawn sketch of their coat of arms is preserved in the margin of a register 
of the Parlement. Paris, Arch. Nat., X1a 8345, fol. 255v. 
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In addition, the basochiens developed a satiric and parodic culture, 
perpetuated by theatrical performances. These productions were public 
and monitored by the authorities, in particular by the Parlement, in a 
friendly manner, sanctioning the basochiens with punishments of deten- 
tion only in ‘royal cases,’ when the sovereign, his family or his people 
were affected. 

Parisian dramatic culture was very complex and varied. Mystery and 
Passion plays were performed by the Confrérie de la Passion, an associa- 
tion of Parisian bourgeois. Professional players were numerous in the 
French capital. The theatre of the Basoche was very important in the 
Parisian dramatic landscape but difficult to apprehend. An analysis of 
the sources leads us to conclude that the performances of the Basoche 
took place at least four times a year, during the periods of the feasts 
of the community, according to an adjusted calendar, which followed 
the rhythms of the main medieval calendar: on twelfth-night ( fete des 
rois), during carnival, at the time of the planting of the May tree, and 
perhaps on the day of the procession of the Basoche, at the beginning 
of summer. But nothing allows us to affirm that these were the only 
times plays were performed. The law clerks performed especially comic 
drama, farces and sotties. The farces and sotties they performed reveal a 
basochien culture of its own, where a carnivalesque spirit thrives, where 
political satire takes a prime place, nurturing a strong esprit de corps, a 
pronounced inclination towards intellectual reasoning, and an obvious 
form of materialism.*° 

We see that the literary and theatrical activity of the law clerks can 
be considered an extension of their didactic practices. Many authors 
of the end of fifteenth century and the beginning of sixteenth century, 
and almost all the ‘men of the theatre,’ come from the social group 
of the lawyers. ‘The most famous members are Guillaume Coquillart, 
Martial d'Auvergne, Henri Baude, Pierre Gringore, Jehan Bouchet, 
Jehan d'Abondance, André de la Vigne, Roger de Collerye, Francois 
Habert, and Clément Marot. It seems that for the people in the the- 


5 For numerous testimonies regarding the censorship of the drama of the Basoche, 
see the chapter “La censure du théátre de la Basoche,” in Bouhaik-Gironés, Les clercs 
de la Basoche. 

46 See the chapter “Le théâtre sous influence basochienne,’ 
Les clercs de la Basoche. 
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in Bouhaik-Gironés, 
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atrical circles of the sixteenth century, a stint with the Basoche was a 
kind of ‘legitimation.’ 


Conclusion 


The Basoche was then a professional community, grouping together the 
clerks of the court of justice. On no account was it a joyful associa- 
tion (compagnie joyeuse), nor was it simply a theatrical company. The 
role of the community of the Basoche was classic. It defended the 
professional interests of its members and maintained order and peace 
among them. The distinction guild/confraternity does not hold for the 
Basoche, as for numerous other communities. After all, the specificity 
of the professional life of a clerk of the court of justice explains the 
sense of identity of the community of the Basoche. Indeed, the Basoche 
answered the criteria of a professional community: it was an associa- 
tion of persons exercising the same professional activity, recognized 
by the public authorities, with a collective rule. But this community 
had a specific nature. It was not organized according to the hierarchy 
of master/apprentice (maitre/valet/apprenti) and did not engage in the 
organization of learning in a traditional way. It was not a profession 
that was organized ‘vertically, but rather ‘horizontally.’ The Basoche 
represented an intermediate ‘moment,’ a stage in the profession, or 
more exactly a stage in the career of its members, between the univer- 
sity and the communities of the lawyers and the prosecutors. A small 
number of the clerks of the Basoche would become employers, that is 
lawyers or prosecutors, and would change professional communities. 
We can thus consider certain basochiens as apprentices (apprentis). ‘The 
Basoche was a network of professional and intellectual solidarity. The 
social and cultural practices of the clerks of the court of justice were 
spread within the Basoche, which was thus the place of transmission 
for a double kind of knowledge, legal and theatrical, and the guard- 
ian of a cultural inheritance common to the world of justice and the 
‘world of the theatre.’ 

Preserving a culture common to the whole legal group, the Basoche 
played a fundamental role in the heritage of legal knowledge, in the 


? For a definition of joyful association (compagnie joyeuse), sec the article by Katell 
Lavéant in the present volume. 
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transmission of intellectual knowledge, notably of the rules of rhetoric, 
the practice of eloquence, and of a technical savoir-faire that was very 
important for jurists. In England, judicial apprenticeship took place 
in the famous Inns of Court. But in France, the Basoche fulfilled this 
function. The Basoche in the late Middle Ages was a school of judicial 
practice and a school of theatrical technique. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE ROMAN ‘ACADEMY’ OF POMPONIO LETO: 
FROM AN INFORMAL HUMANIST NETWORK TO THE 
INSTITUTION OF A LITERARY SOCIETY 


Susanna de Beer 


Like many Roman humanists in the Quattrocento, Giannantonio 
Campano turned to the clergy for employment and support.’ He was 
reproached for this career move by Giulio Pomponio Leto, the founder 
and leader of the so-called Roman Academy, as appears from the fol- 
lowing elegy:? 


Campanus VII 37 Iulio Pomponio (1-18) 


Campano favisse deos Cirrheque puellas, 
Iuli, ais, intonsa dum fuit ille coma, 
Mox ubi mitrato rasi cecidere capilli, 
Fugisse hunc Musas, deseruisse deos. 
Accipe quid contra dicat Campanus et eius, 5 
Si sapis, exemplo tu quoque rade caput. 
Dum sterilem coleret Cirrham siccamque Aganippem 
Campanus sitiit semper et esuriit 


! For Giannantonio Campano and his career as a humanist-bishop, see E. Di Ber- 
nardo, Un vescovo umanista alla corte pontificia. Giannantonio Campano, 1429-1477 (Roma: 
Università Gregoriana editrice, 1975). 

? Campano wrote a considerable amount of Neo-Latin poetry, mostly in the 
elegiac and epigrammatic genres. The greatest part was printed in 1495 as part 
of his Opera Omnia edited by Michele Ferno: Giovanni Antonio Campano, Johan- 
nis Antonii Campani tractatus V, orationes XV, epistolarum LX libri, Vita Pit (Papae II), 
Historia Bracchu (Andreae Fortebrachu, Principies Perusinit), epigrammatum. VIII libri. Ed. 
Michael Fernus (Rome: Eucharius Silber, 1495) and reprinted in 1707 in Leipzig by 
J. B. Mencken: Giovanni Antonio Campano, Epistolae et poemata, una cum vita auctoris 
Giovanni Antonio Campano, Recensuit Johannes Burchardus Menckenius (Leipzig: J. F. Gleditsch, 
1707). Part of his poetry however is still unedited in various manuscripts. A first explor- 
atory study of these manuscripts can be found in P. Cecchini, Giannantonio Campano. 
Studi sulla produzione poetica (Urbino: Quattro Venti, 1995). My numbering of the poems 
is taken from Cecchini who based himself on Ferno’s edition, which differs slightly 
from that by Mencken. In the case of Campano: letters I will refer to the edition by 
Mencken as CE (Campani Epistolae). 
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At postquam dit cinxit cava tempora mitra 
propuht ille sitim, propulit ille famem. 10 
Raucus erat cum nudus erat Papiensis, amictus 
Sindone cygneos extulit ore sonos. 
Pauperis extiterunt culices, rosa, copa Maronis, 
Dives adit Lybiam, Pergama regna, deos. 
Culta volat tollitque altas super ethera pennas, 15 
serpit humi in tenui sordida Musa toga. 
Meonides vacuo cecinit Ranalia ventre 
Bella satur, Graios Dardaniosque duces.? 


Leto had apparently argued that Campano's poetry had deteriorated, 
whether in quality or quantity since he had entered the clergy and 
become bishop.* This poem by Campano is presented as an answer to 
that accusation by Leto. He even states already at the beginning that if 
Leto were wise, he would also shave his head, that is take holy orders. 
The main argument that Campano presents in favour of his career 
move regards the material wealth he has gained by this, which enables 
him to dedicate time and energy to his poetry. Thus his clerical career 
does not prevent him from writing poetry; on the contrary, it enables 
him to pursue his literary goals. 

Campano supports his argument by means of examples from the 
present and past, starting off with the Cardinal of Pavia, Giacomo 
Ammannatı: his literary works have greatly improved since he entered 


3 Latin text quoted from Cecchini, Giannantonio Campano, 98-99: “Julius, you say 
that the gods and the Cyrenaic girls (i.e. Muses) have favoured Campano, as long as 
his hair was still unshaven. And [you say] that soon after he had received a mitre and 
his shaven hairs had fallen off, the Muses have escaped him and the gods have left 
him. Now hear what Campano has to say in response, and if you are wise, shave your 
head after his example as well. When he honoured fruitless Cyrra and dry Aganippe 
(i.e. poetic sources), Campano was always thirsty and suffered from hunger. But since 
he has decorated his empty temples with a rich mitre, he has driven away thirst and 
hunger. The Cardinal of Pavia was hoarse when he was bare, dressed in a white syndo 
(Le. priest’s garment), he brought forth swan-like songs. When Maro was poor, the 
mosquitos came into being, the rose and the copa, when he was rich he went to Lybia, 
the kingdom of Pergamum and the gods. When she is cared for, the Muse flies and 
spreads her wings high above the ether; in a modest toga she sordidly crawls on the 
ground. With an empty stomach Homer sang about frogs and mice well nourished he 
sang about wars and about Greek and Trojan leaders.” 

* This must be so, since this poem presents itself as an answer to an accusation by 
Leto (cf. as in v. 2 and quid dicat contra in v. 5). We however do not know by which 
means Leto did this, but presumably it was in a poem or a letter, which has not been 
preserved. For the practice of correspondence by means of poetry, see n. 48. 
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the clergy? Furthermore Virgil and Homer are exemplary for this 
practice: they produced their most famous literary works, the Aeneid, 
the Ziad and the Odyssey, only when they had gained enough wealth to 
dedicate themselves fully and completely to this work. Before that they 
had only produced literature of lesser quality, Virgil the Culex, the De 
rosis nascentibus and the Copa; Homer the Batrachomyomachia.® 

In this poem Campano thus argues that it has been a wise decision 
to enter the clergy to further his career. He had taken this step during 
the pontificate of Pius II. Having grown up in Campania, he came to 
study at the University of Perugia, where he was appointed professor 
of rhetoric in 1455. When the papal court passed through this city 
in 1459 on its way to the congress of Mantua, Campano came into 
contact with Pius. On the advice of Cardinal Giacomo Ammannati, 
Pius’ confident and Campano’s closest friend and patron, he decided to 
follow the Curia on the way to Mantua, hoping for a new challenge.’ 
There he got the opportunity to present himself, as well as some of 
his poetry, to the Pope.? When the papal court returned to Rome in 
October 1460, Campano had already secured for himself a position 
close to Pius, first as a secretary of Cardinal Calandrini, next in the 
service of Cardinal Alessandro Oliva. ‘Though it is not clear at precisely 
what time, Campano must have taken holy orders in this period, as he 
was appointed bishop by Pius II in 1462.° 


? On Giacomo Ammannati and his clerical career, see G. Calamari, I! confidente 
di Pio II. Card. Iacopo Ammannati-Piccolomint (1422-1479), 2 vols. (Roma: Augustea, 
1932). Ammannati’s correspondence with extensive commentary has been published 
by P. Cherubini, Lettere (1444—1479), ed. P. Cherubini, 3 vols. (Rome: Ministero per i 
beni culturali e ambientali, Ufficio centrale per 1 beni archivisüci, 1997). His literary 
works include among others many letters and the continuation of Pius’s Commentarii. 
Furthermore Ammannati was an important patron for humanists, not in the least for 
Campano; see P. Cherubini, “Giacomo Ammannat Piccolomini: Libri, Biblioteca e 
Umanisti,” in Scrittura, biblioteche e stampa a Roma nel Quattrocento: Atti del 2? Seminario, 
6-8 Maggio 1982, ed. M. Miglio (Città del Vaticano: Scuola vaticana di paleografia 
diplomatica e archivistica, 1983), 175-243. 

è In the Renaissance those minor works were thought to be by Virgil and Homer, but 
they are currently considered to be spurious. The minor works by Virgil are regularly 
printed with his main works as the Appendix Vergiliana. 

7 Di Bernardo, 94. In a letter preserved in the Vatican Archives Campano recalls how 
Ammannati has urged him to leave Perugia and start a new career (ASV Armarium 
XXXIX, vol. 10, fol. 119). 

8 See Cherubini, Lettere, 543, letter 80. In this letter to Francesco Todeschini-Picco- 
lomini Ammannati recalls the episode during the congress of Mantua, during which 
a poem by Campano was recited. 

? Di Bernardo, 143. He was first appointed bishop of Crotone in October 1462. 
In August 1463 however he was moved to Teramo, a richer and more influential 
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As Campano refers to himself as mitratus (with a mitre), he must have 
written the poem after this appointment. He advises Pomponio Leto 
to follow his example and to take holy orders as well. 'To support his 
argument he jokingly presents Leto's current position in sharp contrast 
to his own: 


Campanus, VII 37, 35-42 


Dulce canit qui dulce bibit: Pomponius unda 
Quam bibit et Scytica durior est hieme, 

Campani ludunt versus carmenque iocatur 
Ridet et in rosea cyclade Calliope. 

At, bruma feriente nates, Pomponius horret 
Et cadit attonita frigida penna manu." 


In this passage Campano alludes to Leto's well-known frugality and 
opposition to the luxurious lifestyle of the clergy, a feature to which 
we will return later on. In fact Pomponio Leto, born in Calabria in 
1427 as Giulio Sanseverino, was an exception for coming to Rome 
as a humanist but not appealing to the clergy to further his career.!! 
Instead, after having studied at La Sapienza under Lorenzo Valla and 
Pietro Oddi da Montopoli, he found employment at this University 
himself, and taught Latin to young people at his own house. His main 
interests were Roman history, archaeology and Latin literature. It 1s 
not precisely clear when Campano came into contact with Leto, but 
it must have been around 1460.” 


bishopric. After Pius’ death Campano stayed in touch with Pius’ closest friends, Car- 
dinal Ammanati and Cardinal Todeschini-Piccolomini, but he also managed to stay in 
favor with the succeeding Popes Paul II and Sixtus IV and to get himself appointed as 
papal governor. He fell out of favour in the end because of being too critical towards 
the papal military policy in Citta di Castello, the city he was governor of. He retired 
to his bishopric in Teramo, where he died at the age of 48. 

10 Cecchini, 99: “He who drinks sweet, sings sweet, but the wave from which Pomponio 
drinks is even harsher than the Scythic winter. Campano's verses are playful, his song is 
merry, and even Calliope in her rose-colored garment laughs. But Pomponio shivers as 
the winter cold strikes the buttocks, and his cold pen falls from his numbed hand." 

II Still the most important and fundamental study about Pomponio Leto is 
V. Zabughin, Giulio Pomponio Leto, 2 vols. (Rome: La vita letteraria, 1909); Grottafer- 
rata: Tipografia italo-orientale S. Nilo, 1910-12) For further references, see Vittorio 
Rossi and Aldo Vallone, // Quattrocento (Milano: Vallardi, 1964) and more recent stud- 
ies by Lovito (G. Lovito, Lopera e i tempi di Pomponio Leto (Salerno: Laveglia, 2002) and 
G. Lovito, Pomponio Leto. Politico e civile (Salerno: Laveglia, 2005)). 

? Di Bernardo, 209. Campano arrived in Rome in 1460 under the protection of 
Pius II; Pomponio Leto studied under Pietro Oddi da Montopoli, who was also very 
close to Pius II. Furthermore Campano corresponded with Pietro Oddi already in 
1459. Quite logically in this humanistic entourage Campano and Leto would have 
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Pomponio Leto has become most famous as the founder and leader 
of the so-called Roman Academy or Accademia Romana, a group of 
learned humanists who frequently gathered in Leto's house on the 
Quirinal. This movement has stirred the imagination of many, because 
of its extreme devotion to classical antiquity, which is manifested for 
instance by the latinized names of the members, their joint visits to 
the Roman catacombs and their celebrations of the city of Rome's 
birthday. Within these portrayals of the Accademia Romana much atten- 
tion has been focused on the suppression of this group of scholars and 
the incarceration of some of its members by Pope Paul II in 1468. 
The charges that he brought against them, charges of republicanism, 
paganism and anti-clericalism, have been taken as indications of the 
tensions or even hostility between the papacy and the representatives 
of the world of Learning." 

In recent years however the presupposition that the early Italian 
academies in general and the Accademia Romana in particular were well- 
organized centers of Learning and that hostility existed between the 
papacy and the Roman humanists have been scrutinized. It has been 
shown that in this period Roman Learning was very loosely, informally 
organized and that it was interwoven with and for a major part even 
supported by the papal court and its surroundings."* I will illustrate this 


met. Furthermore the accusations by Leto about Campano’s bishopric imply that they 
were in touch already before he had become bishop. 

'S From the Renaissance onwards the account of Bartolomeo Platina, one of the 
incarcerated members of the Academy, has been dominant. In his biographies of 
the popes he portrayed Pope Paul II as a hater of Learning and pleaded for his own 
innocence. See B. Platina, Liber de vita Christi ac omnium pontificum, a cura di G. Gaida 
(Città di Castello: Lapi, 1913-32) (Rerum Italicarum scriptores, ser. 2,3.1). This view 
however changed drastically when in the nineteenth-century graffiti by Leto and his 
friends were found in the Roman Catacombs, which incriminated them in the eyes of 
historians, among whom the most important was Ludwig Pastor: L. Pastor, Geschichte 
der Päpste im Zeitalter der Renaissance bis zum Tode Sixtus IV (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 
1889), 306-309. We will return to this episode and the relationship with the papal 
court later in this article. 

See R. J. Palermino, “The Roman Academy, the Catacombs and the Conspiracy 
of 1468,” Archwium historiae pontificiae 18 (1980), 117-155; D. S. Chambers, “The Earlier 
‘Academies’ in Italy,” in idem, Individuals and Institutions in Renaissance Italy (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 1998), 1-14; and J. E. D'Amico, Renaissance Humanism in Papal Rome. Humanists 
and Churchmen on the Eve of the Reformation (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1991), 89-102. Julia Haig Gaisser has made a similar statement about Angelo Colocci: 
“He was also the heir of Pomponio Leto’s house and Pomponio’s successor as leader 
of the Roman Academy, which seems to have been less a regularized institution with 
rules and a program than a state of mind compounded of conviviality, Roman patrio- 
tism, love of poetry, and (in the tradition of Pomponio) enthusiasm for the tangible 
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nuanced view of Roman academy culture by focusing on Giannantonio 
Campano's career in this place and period. As he was both acquainted 
with Leto, as well as intimately connected with the papal court, we may 
gain more insight into the functioning of Leto's group of learned men 
in this Roman context. What was the nature of this ‘Academy,’ what 
were its goals and activities, and who belonged to it? In addition, we 
will look further into the relationship between this Academy and the 
papal court and how it changed in the course of time. Here I take into 
account both the contacts with other learned circles among the clergy, 
as well as the Academy's relationship with the Pope himself. 


Humanists in papal Rome 


Humanists like Campano came to Rome because the city appealed to 
their imagination. The physical remains of Classical antiquity were 
omnipresent in Rome. The reason that they were able to stay in the 
eternal City however was that the papal court provided them with jobs. 
The papal and the cardinals’ courts had a demand for writers, secretar- 
ies and abbreviators, posts that were fit to be occupied by humanists.!° 
Initially a clerical status was not necessary for most of these posts. In 
case of loyal service, the humanists could easily find another appoint- 
ment within the papal bureaucracy and thus assure themselves a living. 
However, some of them eventually chose to join the clergy and even 
became bishops, like Campano, Niccoló Perotti or Andrea Bussi. 
Most of them were fortunate to find that their employers appreci- 
ated their humanistic skills and that for the remainder they were free to 
pursue their own studies. They had a good chance of meeting kindred 
spirits at their own court or elsewhere in the city, humanists who just 


remains of antiquity: statuary, ruins, coins, inscriptions, that were still found almost 
daily in Renaissance Rome,” J. Haig Gaisser, “The Rise and Fall of Goritz's Feasts,” 
Renaissance Quarterly 48, no. 1 (1995), 41-57. 

5 The first time Campano visited Rome was in 1455, when in the entourage of the 
Baglioni family he went to greet the new Pope Calixtus. He had been looking forward 
to seeing the Eternal City very much, both because of the greatness of Antiquity, which 
had been put before his eyes by the classical writers, as well as because of adoring 
the pope (CE I, 7). See Di Bernardo, 58-9. When in 1456 three new cardinals were 
appointed, Campano saw this as an opportunity to start a career in Rome, if he could 
enter the service of one of them. He offered his services indirectly through Ammannati, 
but these first efforts did not turn out successfully (CE IH, 1). Finally he managed to 
get a secretarial post with Cardinal Calandrini in 1460. 
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like them had tried and found their luck at one of the ecclesiastical 
courts. Besides the duties they performed for their employers, at these 
courts they discussed subjects of their own interest, mainly Latin lit- 
erature, archaeology, history and philosophy. Ideally, and this was not 
rare, their own scholarly interests and literary production coincided 
with the interests of the cardinal or pope they worked for, who could 
have received a humanistic education himself. But even if this was not 
the case, most of them felt 1t as their duty as well as their own interest 
to advance Learning. Oratory, poetry and historiography were literary 
genres that could be used for the self-representation and propaganda 
of the ecclesiastical courts, where the revival of classical Learning had 
clearly gained currency. In this respect they were not much different from 
the secular courts of this period. Thus, in this way both the interests 
of the papacy and of the humanists were served. 

Some of the cardinals opened their houses for the gatherings of 
humanists. Platina informs us about these meetings: “On frequent 
occasions the most learned men of all the curia retired to the house of 
Bessarion [...], there they disputed among themselves on things relating 
to the Latin tongue [...].^ Unfortunately, due to their informality, not 
many more descriptions of these humanist meetings have been pre- 
served. It is clear though that they discussed the scholarly interests they 
shared, such as reading and commentng on classical authors, finding 
and interpreting archaeological remains, composing and presenting 
Latin prose or poetry.? 

It was during one of those meetings at Bessarion's house that one 
of Campano's poems about the Cardinal was presented. The poem 
was recited by a young man who accompanied himself with the lyre, 


19 To give an illustration of the scale on which humanists entered the ecclesiasti- 


cal courts in this period: Cardinal Bessarion first employed Domizio Calderini, next 
Niccoló Perotti; Francesco Gonzaga employed Bartolomeo Sacchi di Piadena (known 
as Platina); Cardinal Roverella employed Filippo Buonaccorsi (alias Callimaco) and 
Marino Veneto (alias Glauco); Francesco Todeschini-Piccolomini employed Montano 
Cassiani; Giacomo Ammannati Demetrio da Lucca; Alessandro Oliva finally employed 
Campano, who after the Cardinal's death entered the service of Todeschini-Piccolo- 
mini. As a bishop Campano himself also employed younger humanists, among whom 
Marco Francheschini and Fabio Mazzatosti were later found among Leto's followers. 
Interestingly the cardinals in question were all appointed by Pope Pius II. 

V Platina in his panegyric to Bessarion (1470), quoted from G. Tiraboschi, Storia 
della letteratura italiana (Modena: U Ediz. Modenense, 1787), VI, 1, 107. 

'8 See Chambers, 6-7, and D'Amico, 53. 
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as Campano's biographer Ferno tells us.'? Bessarion was so pleased 
that he gave this young man as many gold pieces as the verses he had 
sung, and Campano a golden ring worth 70 ducats. 

Not only does this passage illustrate the practice of poetry recita- 
tions, but also the content of the poem shows the importance of 
Bessarion as a patron of humanists, who 1s himself favoured by Apollo, 
the leader of the Muses.?? A great scholar himself, the humanists he 
gathered around him assisted him in his scholarly activities. Campano 
for instance helped him correcting Latin translations of Greek texts, 
whereas Andrea Bussi, another humanist-bishop, assisted him in editing 
the first translation of the Corpus Hermeticum. Many humanists, like 
Campano, were involved in preparing classical texts for the printing 
press. Bessarion could act as an intermediary for them, as he was a 
good acquaintance of the Roman printing houses, such as Sweinheim 
& Pannartz and Ulrich Hahn?! 

'The role of a cardinal in the scholarly environment of his own court 
of course differred and was dependent on the status and learning of 
the person in question. Francesco Todeschini-Piccolomini, the nephew 
of Pius IL, was a very important patron for humanist Learning, but he 
seems not to have entered many scholarly discussions himself. Instead 
many text editions were dedicated to him, for instance by Platina, Pom- 


19 We are informed about this episode by Michele Ferno, the editor of Campano's 
Opera Omnia and also a member of the so-called Second Roman Academy, in his Vita 
Auctoris. See n. 2. 

2 From Ferno’s account of this occasion it is not clear which poem by Campano was 
recited, but it seems likely that it concerns poem U 49, which presents the Cardinal as 
being favoured by the God Apollo (Inc. Bessario, totum cui se concessit Apollo). The poem 
has not been preserved in the printed editions, but in the most important manuscript 
collection of Campano's poetry from the library of Federico da Montefeltro, Urb. Lat. 
338, fol. 235r, now preserved in the Vatican Library. Cecchini numbered all inedited 
poems by Campano according to their place in this manuscript collection, hence 
U 49. 'The poem is also found in five smaller poetry collections (Vat.Lat. 2874 & 5225, 
Biblioteca Vaticana; 1366, Biblioteca Civica, Verona; Ashb. 1174, Biblioteca Lauren- 
ziana, Florence; BV2, Seminario Arcivescovile Maggiore, Florence). 

?! See e.g. Di Bernardo, 233-244; C. Bianca and P. Casciano, eds., Scrittura, Biblio- 
teche e stampa a Roma nel Quattrocento. Atti del Seminario 1—2 Giugno 1979. Indice delle edizioni 
Romane a stampa (1467-1500), vol. 1, 1-2, Littera Antiqua (Citta del Vaticano: Scuola 
vaticana di paleografia, diplomatica e archivistica, 1980); M. Miglio and P. Farenga, 
eds., Scrittura, Biblioteche e stampa a Roma nel Quattrocento: Atti Del 2° Seminario, 6-8 Maggio 
1982, Littera Antiqua; 5 (Citta del Vaticano: Scuola Vaticana di Paleografia Diplomatica 
e Archivistica, 1983); B. Botfield, ed., Prefaces to the First Editions of the Greek and Roman 
Classics and of the Sacred Scriptures. Praefationes et Epistolae Editionibus Principibus Auctorum 
Veterum Praepositae (London: Bohm, 1861). 
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ponio Leto and Campano.” Ammannati however acted as a literary 
critic for many humanists. Campano dedicated numerous poems to 
him, at least one of which, but probably many more, was also presented 
during a meeting at this Cardinal's house.? 

Significantly, the relationships between cardinals and humanists 
were not confined to the relationships between them as employer and 
employee, but functioned crosswise over the borders of the cardinals’ 
courts. In this way, mediation or brokerage played a major role—Cam- 
pano for example asked Cardinal Ammannati if he could introduce him 
to Bessarion.” This indicates that for the advancement in the world of 
Roman Learning the patronage of an ecclesiastical court was almost 
indispensable. 


The Roman Academy as Academia 


As John d'Amico has pointed out, these cardinals’ households met many 
of the humanists’ needs, but not all of them. For one, the meetings 
that took place there were irregular and incidental. Furthermore, as 
most humanists were dependent on the cardinals for their livelihood 
and the furthering of their careers, they had to account for their 
employer's wishes. To compensate for this, other informal structures 
came into being, such as the group of men around Leto, that provided 
the humanists with “safe areas for intellectual expression."? 
Interestingly both the gatherings of Bessarion’s circle and the meet- 
ings at Pomponio Leto's house have been referred to with the term 
academia, the latter has even become famous as the Roman or Pomponian 
Academy. This terminology however is ambiguous in two respects. 
First of all, though these groups of humanists were sometimes named 


? About Todeschini-Piccolomini, see Alfred A. Strnad, “Francesco Todeschini-Picco- 
lomini: Politik und Mäzenatentum im Quattrocento,” Römische historische Mitteilungen 8/9 
(1964/65, 1965/66), 101-425. 

3 Di Bernardo, 251. 

** Di Bernardo, 202, n. 6. 

3 D'Amico, 89. 

?° For the meetings at Bessarion's house being referred to as Academia the most 
important source is the preface to Niccolo Perotti’s edition of Statius’s Silvae, Vat. Lat. 
6835. See G. Mercati, Per la cronologia della vita e degli scritti di Niccolo Perotti Arcivescovo di 
Siponto (Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1925), 75-82. 
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academiae in their own times, every so often they were not." In some 
cases they are referred to as sodalitates or soctetates, but many times they 
are not referred to as a group in any particular manner.” For example, 
when Paul II supposedly closed down the Roman Academy in 1468, 
in fact it is only said that some youths from the courts and from the 
Roman population were arrested.” Furthermore, although Campano 
was quite close to both Bessarion and Pomponio Leto and mentions 
them at times in his epistolary, he never employs the term academia.” 
Nevertheless, despite this infrequent usage of the term academia at the 
time itself, these groups have become known to us by this name. 

The second ambiguity lies precisely in this current usage of the term 
‘academy,’ as applied to these early modern groups of learned men, 
for it implies a certain degree of organization and institutionalization, 
which these early gatherings lacked. In his article on the myth of the 


"7 Only a few contemporary references to this group as academia have been preserved: 
Pomponio himself refers to “nostram Academiam" in a letter to Platina; for this, see 
n. 35. Platina refers to the academy in his account of the suppression by Paul II, but 
this reference is at the same time ambiguous; see n. 91. An interesting observation by 
an associate of Leto's circle, Paolo Pompilio, is that the term academia must refer to a 
place, and not to a group of people: “est autem loci nomen, et loci non moventur." 
This letter is preserved in Ott. Lat. 1982, fol. 15r and quoted by Chambers, 8, n. 49. 
On Pompilio, see W. Bracke, Fare la epistola nella Roma nel Quattrocento (Roma: Roma 
nel Rinascimento, 1992). 

28 Raffaello Maffei in his Commentarii urbanorum states that Pomponio Leto himself 
used the name Sodalitas litteratorum (Basel, 1530, fol. 146v). Jacopo Gherardi in his 
Diarium Romanum: Jacopo di Gherardi, // Diario Romano di Jacopo Gherardi da Volterra 
dal VII Settembre Meccelxxıx Al XII Agosto Meccelxxxw, a cura di Enrico Carusi (Citta di 
Castello: Lapi, 1904), 98 and 117, names the group a “Sodalitas Litteraria.” There is 
also a manuscript reference to “Pomponi Laeti et Societatis Esculinai," and De Rossi 
gives “Societas Literatorum S. Victoris in Esquilis” in G. B. De Rossi, “L’accademia Di 
Pomponio Leto e Le Sue Memorie Scritte Sulle Pareti Delle Catacombe," Bullettino di 
Archeologia cristiana di Roma I (1890), 81—94. These last references however must refer to 
the so-called Second Academy, re-established in 1478 under this name, and put under 
the protection of Cardinal Diomede della Rovere, to which we will return at the end 
of this article. For these references, see Palermino, 120, n. 10. 

? Platina, Liber de vita Christi, 3830-81: *Nunciatur ei quosdam adolescentes duce 
Callimacho in eum conspirasse” and *Capiuntur permulti in Urbe ex aulicis, tum ex 
Romanis." 

? In a letter to Ammannati Campano discusses the differences between a peaceful 
life in the countryside and life in the city of Rome. Campano prefers the city: “Placent 
spectacula urbis, congressus, sodalitia, liberales iucundique sermones cum amicis? 
CE IV, 4. (“I like the spectacles of the city, the meetings, the societies, the free and 
pleasant conversations with friends.") Campano here refers to sodalıtia in general, not 
specifying a particular circle. In the letter that will be discussed towards the end of 
this article (CE VI, 1), Campano refers to Pomponio Leto and Bessarion, but still does 
not employ the term academia in that context. This argument e silentio should however 
be used cautiously. 
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Neoplatonic Academy in Florence, Hankins distinguishes at least seven 
different meanings of the Latin term academia, which is derived from 
the grove of Academus where Plato and his followers gathered.?' The 
meanings vary from the denomination of a university or a private school 
to the name of any gathering of literary men. Thus a group of people 
being referred to as an academia 1n this period does not necessarily have 
to be a well-defined institution. Only in later times, when academies had 
indeed become more institutionalized, was this connotation attached 
to fifteenth-century Learning retrospectively. 

Closely related to the problem of the degree of institutionalization 
of the Roman Academy is the question of membership. Ever since this 
group of humanists was referred to in a consistent way as an academy, 
there has been talk of ‘pomponians,’ ‘academicians’ or ‘members of the 
academy’ in the case of people belonging to this group.” Though no 
membership list has survived, there have been attempts to reconstruct 
it on the basis of various materials. These reconstructions have been 
based on the assumption that the academy in fact had members, and 
that thus it must be possible to make a list of them.*t However, as the 


3! See J. Hankins, “The Myth of the Platonic Academy of Florence,” Renaissance 
Quarterly 44 (1991), 429—475. 

32 Cf Chambers, 2: “The point is rather that ‘academia’ was becoming a favoured 
word to describe a coterie dominated by one or two charismatic individuals, mainly 
interested in literature and the ancient world.” 

3 Campano refers to these people as "sodales" in the poem U 45, which will be 
discussed later in this article. Members from this entourage are sometimes called “aca- 
demici,” e.g., in the title of a poem by Paolo Marsi: Ad fratres Academicos Romae captivos. 
For further references, see Palermino, 124, n. 27. 

3t There are two main lists, the first by Platina in his account of the suppression 
of the Academy in 1468 (B. Platina, Liber de vita Christi, 380—2). Although probably 
all the conspirators were affiliated with the Academy, probably not all academicians 
were threatened by the charges of conspiracy. Platina’s list names the following people: 
Pomponio, Platina, Callimachus, Demetrius, Campanus, Marsus, Augustinus, Lucidus, 
Glaucus, Lucilius and Petreius. To this must be added Asclepiadeus, who was also 
known under the name of ‘Tacitus, a familiar from Campano’s household who made 
his escape in time. There is another account by Paolo Marsi, who was out of Rome 
at the time of the conspiracy, and whose list is somewhat shorter than Platina’s. ‘This 
list is provided by A. Della Torre, Paolo Marsi da Pescina. Contributo alla storia dell’accademia 
Pomponiana (Rocca S. Casciano: Cappelli, 1903). There is also a list of diner guests 
named by Platina in his cookbook De honesta voluptate et valetudine, who have sometimes 
been regarded as academicians, but who were first and foremost friends of Platina, 
though they might overlap. According to Palermino, 124, n. 26, Di Bernardo regards 
the letter that Campano wrote from Germany (CE VI) as a list of academicians. How- 
ever, in reality Di Bernardo is far more sceptical about this association: “Non risulta 
l'esistenza della sodalizia,” 217. We will return to this letter by Campano towards the 
end of this article. 
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Roman Academy was probably a rather loosely organized group of 
humanists, acquaintances and students, it is questionable whether we 
should speak of people belonging to this group as members. Although 
clearly a sense of belonging can be discerned among these people, 
indications that a formal membership existed or that a strong dividing 
line was drawn between members and outsiders are lacking.” 
Scholars working on Leto's entourage have dealt with this difficulty 
in various ways, from defining a very narrow membership, confined to 
the people who were involved in the conspiracy of 1468, to assuming a 
quite broad membership, including everyone associated with Leto. Fol- 
lowing the first line of thought prevents us from taking Leto's importance 
for a larger circle of humanists at its true worth. If we however follow 
the latter line, it will appear that almost every Roman humanist in this 
period was in one way or another associated with Leto. If they are all 
regarded as members, we run the risk of seeing the Roman Academy 
as comprising the whole of Roman Humanism. Rather than deciding 
for one of these sides, we could best regard Leto and his associates as 
a cultural network, divided into inner and outer circles. What is clear 
though is that Pomponio Leto was at the center of this network, and 
that he was also regarded as such.* Therefore, as precise information 
about the stucture and organization of the Roman Academy is lack- 
ing, all we are left with are the names of people who were definitely in 
contact with Leto, as pupils, friends, or supporters, and Leto's activities 
in cooperation with these people. Though using this information to gain 
insight into the academy's goals and activities may mean attaching too 


? In a letter to Platina Leto recommends his friend Gottfried von Nurnberg in 
the following wording: “Thus he asked me if I could recommend him to someone 
from my intimate friends. And because he is worthy of your friendship, and so that 
he can be counted in our academy, a man who is clearly very erudite and civilized, 
I recommend him to you, as if I recommended myself.” (“Petit igitur a me ut alicui 
ex meis intimis eum commendem. Et quia dignus est tua amicitia et qui in nostram 
academiam ascribatur, vir profecto et eruditissimus et liberalissimus, ego eum tibi 
commendo ac si me ipsum commendarem.") The letter has been preserved in Ott. 
Lat. 1982, fols. 45v—46r, in the Vatican Library, and has been published by Bracke, 
109-10. Cf. Palermino, 123. Besides pointing to the practice of the ‘enrolment’ of a 
new member, that is by recommendation, this letter points to the importance of erudi- 
tion and civilization for someone to be allowed into the circle. The wording itself is too 
vague to imply ‘formal enrolment,’ but rather points to the importance of friendship 
and personal contacts. 

3 He was for example called “Pontifex Maximus" (in the Roman catacombs, see 
n. 75), or “princeps sodalitatis litterarie” (in the diary of Jacopo di Gherardi, 98). 
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much importance to individuals to create a picture of the group, this 
nevertheless appears the only sensible way to proceed. 

The most important activity in which Leto was engaged was teach- 
ing. He had come to Rome to study under Lorenzo Valla, and he 
succeeded him as teacher at La Sapienza. Famous humanists can be 
counted among his auditors, such as Sannazzaro, Pontano, Reuchlin 
and Peutinger.? Furthermore he gathered private students at his home 
at the Quirinal. Campano strongly advised a young acquaintance of 
his, Fabio Mazzatosti, to continue his education with Leto:?? 


CE VI, 49 


I ask from you in particular that you bring your literary talent, which I 
want you to train, and which you have learned until now mostly within 
the walls of this house, out into the open, especially in front of the 
people to whom you are dearest. Do not leave our Pomponius: at your 
age you could not be more felitious than to have Pomponius as a teacher, 
whose Latin is so pure and elegant, that the one who follows him cannot 
become anything but extremely eloquent. His true doctrine, his enormous 
knowledge of hidden things, your outstanding diligence, and your talent 
that 1s ready for anything, promise me that you will soon become a very 
erudite man." 


Besides pupils Pomponio Leto also invited colleague-humanists to his 
house, to discuss the topics of their common interest. These were not 
just Romans, because humanists from elsewhere in Italy or Europe, 
who were attracted by the city and its career opportunities, also found 
their way to Leto's home." Their common interests were mainly Latin 
literature, history and archaeology. When it came to Latin poetry, Leto's 


37 Cf. Palermino, 121, who also decides for this practice. A comparable stance is 
taken by a current initiative for a website called “Repertorium Pomponianum (www 
.repertoriumpomponianum.it),” which proposes to unite all scholarship on Pomponio 
Leto and his associates, ‘pomponians’ in the broad sense. 

38 Cf. Palermino, 122. 

3 This letter (CE VI, 49) was written in 1471. Cf. Di Bernardo, 218. 

4 “Abs te vero peculiariter id postulo, quem cupio excolere ingenium, et quod hac- 
tenus domi intra parietes didicisti, in apertum aut certe inter eos, quibus sis carissimus, 
efferre. Pomponium nostrum ne desere: nihil potuit habere aetas tua felicius, quam 
Pomponium praeceptorem, in quo tantum inest Latinae puritatis atque elegantiae, ut 
non possit, qui illum sequatur, nisi quam eloquentissimus fieri. Doctrina illius vera, 
cognitio rerum conditarum maxima, diligentia in te summa, ingenium tuum ad omnia 
facile, virum te mihi brevi eruditissimum pollicentur." 

*! See n. 35. Though the centre of the group was certainly the city of Rome, its 
sphere of influence was far wider than just regional, because of the importance of 
Rome as the capital of the Roman Catholic Church and the revival of Antiquity. 
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interest focused on poetry from the Silver Latin period, such as Martial, 
Statius and Lucan, among other things because these poets provided 
much information about daily life in Ancient Rome. In prose he was 
fond of Sallust for his details on Roman History. However, there were 
few classical authors whom he excluded from the curriculum. Leto 
and his circle proved to be of great importance for the transmission 
of many of these texts.” 

Not only did they see to the copying and correcting of texts, but they 
also started to make commentaries on them. Some individual scholars, 
like Niccoló Perotti and Domizio Calderini, set themselves to these 
extensive tasks, but they undoubtedly gained by Leto’s direction and 
the discussions with their fellow humanists. In their commentaries they 
mostly paid attention to linguistic and historical aspects of the texts, 
and to a lesser extent also to literary procedures. What started as a 
commentary on book I of Martial's epigrams ended up as one of the 
largest Renaissance handbooks on the Latin language. This commentary 
by Perotti has become known as the Cornucopiae Linguae Latinae.” 

These text editions and commentaries were first transcribed in per- 
sonal or luxurious manuscript copies. For the transcription of classical 
texts, Leto devised a typical style of writing, which he based on classical 
examples.** Texts transcribed by him or people from his entourage are 
easily recognized by this characteristic handwriting, which is distinct 
from other scriptoria in Rome or elsewhere in Italy. The same goes for 
specific styles of decoration in luxurious manuscripts. Soon the pos- 
sibilities opened up by the recently developed printing press were also 


? See for example P. De Nolhac, La Bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini (Paris: Bouillon & 
Vieweg, 1887; reprint Genéve: Slatkine, 1976); M. D. Reeve, “Statius’ Silvae in the 
15th Century,” Classical Quarterly 27 (1977), 202-225; E-R. Hausmann, “Die Rezep- 
tion Martials im Italien des Quattrocento,” in Acta Conventus Neolatinae Amstelodamensis 
(1979), 477—492; E-R. Hausmann, “Martial in Italien,” Studi medievali 17, no. 1 (1976), 
173-218; M. Accame Lanzillotta, “<Dictata> nella Scuola di Pomponio Leto,” Studi 
medievali 34, no. 1 (1993), 315-323. For further references, see Palermino, 122. 

5 G. Abbamonte, “Niccolo Perotti, Pomponio Leto e il Commento di Servius Auctus 
alle Georgiche," in Studi umanistici Piceni 19 (1999), 25-37; M. Campanelli, Polemiche 
e filologia ai primordi della stampa. Le Observationes di Domizio Calderini, Nicolaus Perottus 
et al., Nicolai Perotti Cornu Copiae Seu Linguae Latinae. Commentarii (Sassoferrato: Istituto 
Internazionale di Studi Piceni, 1989); J. Ramminger, “Auf dem Weg zum Cornu 
Copiae. Niccolo Perottis Martialkommentar in Vaticanus Lat. 6848," Neulateinisches 
Jahrbuch. Journal of Neo-latin language and literature 3 (2001), 125-144; F. Della Corte, 
“Niccolo Perotti e gli Epigrammi di Marziale," Studi umanistici Piceni 6 (1986), 97-106. 
For further references, see D'Amico, 97, n. 41. 

^ James Wardrop and E. M. Wardrop, The Script of Humanism. Some Aspects of 
Humanistic Script, 1460-1560 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963). 
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used by this group. Good contacts with the printing houses in Rome 
enabled the humanists to present their philological work to the press 
as well. Though Leto may have been important for the scholarly level 
of this work, the various cardinals, who wanted their names allied with 
this new and promising development, often financed them.” 


Poetry 


Leto's interest in Latin literature was not confined to reading and 
commentng on classical authors; it extended to making new Latin 
compositions as well. Numerous poems in classical fashion from the 
humanists of Leto's circle have survived in manuscript or in print. Just 
as poetry recitations were usual at the cardinals’ courts, this was also 
the case at the meetings at Leto’s house. In 1483 an official poetry 
contest, where the winner was crowned Poeta Laureatus was sanctioned 
by Emperor Frederick III. Presumably this was the official continuation 
of a practice that had existed for much longer. 

During the frequent meetings at Leto’s house humanists presented 
their new compositions, or composed poetry on the spot. Sometimes 
this poetry was composed on the same topic, such as the death of a 
fellow humanist. At least two of these collections have been preserved: 
the collection dedicated to the death of Alessandro Cinuzzi in 1474 
and the collection commemorating Platina's death in 1481." Another 
common practice was to keep up a correspondence by means of poems. 
This appears from collections of poetry in manuscripts, in which poems 
by various authors that react to each other are found together, in their 
original order 17 We can however not make out with certainty whether 
these poetry exchanges took place at meetings, or rather by means of 
sending poems in combination with letters. ‘The poem by Campano 


5 See n. 21. 

4 The account is given by Jacopo Gherardi and quoted in the epilogue of this 
article. C£. D'Amico, 96 and Chambers, 8, n. 47. 

1 See D'Amico, 98. F Patetta, “Di una raccolta di componimenti e di una medaglia 
in memoria di Alessandro Cinuzzi senese paggio del conte Gerolamo Riario,” Bulettino 
senese di storia patria 6 (1899), 151—176. The poems dedicated to Platina are added to the 
1568 edition of his Liber de vita Christi, In Bap. Platinae parentalia diversorum academicorum 
panegyrict, 89-98. According to the account of Jacopo di Gherardi (I! Diario, 98) the 
poems in honour of the deceased Platina were recited during the ceremony that was 
devoted to his memory less than a year after his death. See n. 112. 

55 E.g. Ricc. 915 (Biblioteca Riccardiana, Florence) or BV2 (Biblioteca del Seminario 
Arcivescovile Maggiore, Florence). Cf. Cecchini, 67. 
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quoted at the start of this article may well have been part of such an 
exchange, as it reacts to an accusation by Leto. Why shouldn't Leto 
have presented this in a poem to start with? 

Though this humanist poetry could deal with any occasion or subject, 
the imitation and emulation of classical poetry, mostly epigrammatic 
and elegiac, stands out. Clearly their scholarly interest in these specific 
genres of classical poetry guided and influenced their own composi- 
tions as well. Leto himself also composed poetry, though the amount of 
poetry preserved by other humanists from his circle largely exceeds his 
production. There is no collection of his poetry extant, but some of his 
compositions are scattered throughout miscellaneous collections. Inter- 
estingly one of his hitherto unknown poems is addressed to Campano 
and was probably written in the period between 1462 and 1464:*° 


Pomponij Saturnalios ad Campanum episcopum Prutinum (1-13) 


Expectant madidum mero decembrem 

Gentes cum salibus iocis protervis, 

Quo possint numerare dulciores 

Inter tot geminas labore noctes. 

Uno Pierides silent cubili, 5 
Et Phoebus revocatur a Diana, 

Et Musae procul attrahunt camenas, 

Et Pallas gelide severa buxo 

Defendit nimium premente luce. 

Frondes arboris et beata vatum 10 
Nullo murmure suscitantur antra, 

Currunt munera per domos et omnes 

Vicos munera concitant viasque.?? 


? This poem has been preserved in ms. B V 2 in the Biblioteca del Seminario 
Arcivescovile Maggiore in Florence, fols. 87r-92r. I am very grateful to the Prefect of 
the Seminary and the librarian Dr. Gurrieri for letting me consult this very interesting 
manuscript, and their permission to publish parts of it. This poem and the collection of 
poetry by Campano in this manuscript are discussed in more detail in my dissertation 
about the functioning and form of Campano's Neo-Latin poetry. I arrive at a date 
between 1462 and 1464 because of Leto's references to Campano as a bishop (which 
he became in 1462) and as writing poetry for Pius II (who died in August 1464). The 
specific reference in the title to Campano as bishop of Teramo (which he became in 
1463) does not necessarily have to be Leto's. 

5 “The Saturnalian verses of Pomponio to Campano, bishop of Teramo. The People 
wait for December, wet with wine, with its salted and shameless Jokes, so that they can 
count sweeter double nights in between so much labour. The Pierian sisters are silent 
in one seat; Phoebus is called back by Diana; the Muses take the Camenae far off 
Stern Pallas defends her cold boxwood writing board when too much light presses; T'he 
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The setting of the poem is given directly by the title as the Saturnalia, 
the ancient festival at the end of December that celebrated the reign of 
Saturnus. During that festival the traditional roles were turned upside 
down, comparably with carnival. The festivities consisted of banquets, 
plays, games and the exchange of presents. Besides the title the opening 
lines of the poem also mark this period in December, and the disruption 
of the usual patterns is indicated by the absence of the traditional Gods 
of poetic inspiration.’ Though this poem by Leto certainly deserves 
and needs further study in order to arrive at a full interpretation, still 
some observations can be made. The opening lines of Leto's poem are 
clearly modelled on Statius's Silvae I, 6, which 1s about the Kalendae of 
December and also refer to the feast of the Saturnalia. This poem is set 
in the same metre, the hendecasyllable.?? 


Statius—Silvae I, 6: Kalendae Decembres (1-8) 


Et Phoebus pater et severa Pallas, 

Et Musae procul ite feriatae: 

Iani revocabimus Kalendis. 

Saturnus mihi compede exsoluta 

Et multo gravidus mero December 5 
Et ridens Iocus et Sales protervi 

Adsint, dum refero diem beatum 

Laeti Caesaris ebriamque aparchen.? 


In both poems the situation 1s characterized by the absence of the tra- 
ditional deities and the presence of wine and toci. After having stated 


leaves of the tree and the blessed caves of the poets aren't hounded by any murmur. 
Gifts run through the houses, through all alleys, and they fill up the streets." 

?! The double nights might be a reference to the birth of Hercules, during which 
Zeus extended the night (Sen., Herc. Oet. 147). This birth in midwinter shows close 
resemblances to the birth of Christ, to which the abundance of light may also allude. 
Although defendere is usually constructed with an accusative, we should read it with the 
dative gelidae buxo here: Pallas defends the wax on her writing board against the warmth 
of the sun. See: R. Kühner and C. Stegmann, Ausführliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache. 
Satzlehre Erster Teil. 3. Aufl. (Leverkusen: Gottschalksche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1955), 
313-4. They give Verg. Ecl. 7,47 (solstitium pecori defendite) as an example. 

5 On Leto's interest in Statius: V. Fera, “Pomponio Leto e le Silvae di Stazio,” Schede 
Umanistiche N.S.16, no. 2 (2002), 71-83. For this poem by Statius, see R. R. Nauta, Poetry 
Jor Patrons. Literary Communication in the Age of Domitian (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 395-402. 

? Latin text and translation: Statius, Silvae, ed. and tr. D. R. Shackleton Bailey (Cam- 
bridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2003), 89: “Father Phoebus and stern Pallas and 
you Muses, away with you, take a holiday! We will call you back on the Janus’ Kalends. 
Let Saturn join me free his chains and winesoaked December and laughing Jollity and 
wanton Jests, as I relate merry Caesar’s joyous day and the tipsy feast.” 
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Fig. 6.1. First part of the poem by Pomponio Leto addressed to Campano in a 
fifteenth-century manuscript miscellany (Florence, Biblioteca del Seminario 
Arcivescovile Maggiore, Ms. B V 2, fol. 91r). 
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the occasion, Pomponio's poem enumerates the gifts that “run through 
the houses, alleys and streets" as part of the festivities. First he gives a 
large catalogue of gifts of food and wine, as also appears in the poem 
by Statius. After that Pomponio refers to other kinds of gifts that princes 
and kings give to their subjects, and to games that were played on these 
occasions. Finally Leto comes to the conclusion that, because he has 
no “patron,” or “friend” as Campano has, he does not receive any of 
these luxurious gifts. Leto finishes his account with a description of the 
simple meal that 1s prepared for him by a vetus sodalis: 


[ Vss. 196-212] 


Quando munera cursitant per urbes, 

Dic an [sine coitu] vides gementem, 

Cui princeps, nec amicus, nec propinquus 

Donum, prandia fecit et salutem, 

Sed tantum Tacitus tuus meusque, 200 
Cui dat vel Fabius suas camenas, 

Et quem Septimuleius esse solum 

Magnis Aemilijs parem fatetur, 

Et Calvus Latium putat decorem. 

Mensas apposuit vetus sodalis, 205 
Non quales cupiunt habere reges, 

Aut quales Scythe parant Thyare, 

Aut quales tumidus petit sacerdos, 

Sed quales Latys dedit colonis 

Parcus Fabritius, Cato severus, 210 
Quales Romuleus pater volebat: 

Glandes, castaneas, nuces, olivas.?* 


The people mentioned in this poem by Leto appear to be mostly friends 
and associates of his Academy. The vetus sodalis Tacitus should probably 


>: Ms. B V 2, fols. 91v-92r: “When the gifts run through the cities, tell me whether 
you see the man without company lamenting, to whom no prince, no friend or acquain- 
tance gives a gift, a meal or a greeting, but only your and my Tacitus, to whom even 
Fabius gives his Muses, and who according to Septimuleius is only to be compared 
to the great Aemilii, and whom Calvus regards the jewel of Latium. The old sodalis 
prepares meals, not such as kings want to have, not such as the Scythians prepare 
for Thyara, not such as the swollen priest wants, but such as the frugal Fabritius and 
the severe Cato have given to the colonists of Latium, such as the father of Romulus 
wanted: beachnuts, chestnuts, nuts and olives." The two words between brackets are 
very difficult to read in the manuscript. I have opted for sine coitu, presenting Leto as 
a man who laments his lack of company, but further research into this manuscript in 
general and this poem in particular may provide a better solution. Both C. Fabritius 
Luscinus and M. Porcius Cato were famous for their frugality. 
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be identified as Marco Francheschini, who was also known under the 
name of Aesculapius or Asclepiade. He was a member of Campano's 
household, which explains the wording Tacitus tuus. Fabius is presumed 
to be Fabio Pellini; Septimuleius is Agostino Campano Settimuleio; one 
of the Aemilii must be Emilio Boccabella; and Calvus refers to Platina.” 
The difference between them and Campano is that they do not experi- 
ence the same luxury as he does. Instead Leto is served a quite sober 
meal, just as in Antiquity Cato served. The topic of Leto’s frugality 
was also central to the poem that Campano dedicated to him, quoted 
at the start of this article. In fact, the luxurious lifestyle of the clergy 
was one of the main criticisms that Leto raised in his opposition to 
them.” From these poems however it follows that Leto and Campano 
dealt with this topic rather Jokingly and that this assumed difference in 
lifestyle did not fundamentally affect their relationship. We might even 
question whether the difference was actually considerable, since in the 
poem it 1s Campano's own familiar who serves Leto the sober meal. 
Moreover, Campano stayed in touch with Leto throughout his clerical 
career, and Leto addresses him in a rather friendly manner. 

Leto modelled his poem about the Saturnalia and the saturnalian 
gifts clearly on Statius’ Sılvae, I, 6. Within Leto's entourage and the 
academy the interest in this ancient collection of poetry was especially 
great. Even to a larger extent than Statius the classical poet Martial 
roused the enthusiasm of this circle, and among many other subjects 
he also dedicated a considerable amount of poetry to the Saturnalia." 
He composed two books consisting almost exclusively of monodistichs, 
the Xenia and Apophoreta, which present themselves as kinds of literary 
tags to saturnalian presents. Martial’s book Xenia (now book XIII) 


> For these identifications, see the introduction to Platina, On Right Pleasure and Good 
Health. A Critical Edition and Translation of De Honesta Voluptate et Valetudine, ed. M. E. 
Milham (Tempe, Arizona: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1998), 81-91. 
Should we interpret Leto's choice for one of Campano's familiars to serve the sober 
meal as an ironical reinforcement of the contrast between his own and Campano's 
situation? Fabius might also be identified with Fabio Mazzatosti, but he was probably 
too young then and was only associated with Leto in the 1470s. Fabio Pellini is also 
named as one of Platina’s table companions in his De honesta voluptate et valetudine, to 
which we will return later on; see n. 65. The other Aemilius could be Aemilius Macer, 
a classical poet and a friend of Virgil and Ovid (Cf. Ov. Tr. 4,10,43). 

5° Of. Palermino, 122, n. 20. 

5 Cf E-R. Hausmann, “Martial in Italien.” 

58 See T. J. Leary, “Martial’s Early Saturnalian Verse,” in Toto Notus in Orbe. Perspek- 
tiven der Martial-Interpretation, ed. F. F. Grewing (Stuttgart: Steiner, 1998), 37-47 and 
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contains 127 poems and is about presents of food and drink. The 
four central sections of the Xenia present the four principal courses 
of a meal, the hors d'oeuvres, fowl, fish and game, to which the basic 
condiments and side dishes are added. Martial’s book Apophoreta (now 
book XIV) consists of 223 poems about miscellaneous gifts, which are 
presented as witty descriptive labels. These two books are now at the 
end of the epigrammatic collection of Martial’s work, but were written 
earlier in his career. 

Strikingly a small collection of monodistichs by Campano, in which 
he follows the example of Martial, dates from the same period as Leto's 
poem to Campano.” Campano’s collection is largely made up of food 
and birds. The poems mostly present the subject itself as speaking and 
make fun of the subject itself or the reader by joking about some of 
its or his characteristics. Both in Martial’s as well as in Campano's 
monodistichs the titles are essential, because they are the only indica- 
tions of the subject. A few examples may show the structure of these 
poems and the way Campano incorporated ancient and contemporary 
material into his compositions. 


V 27 Eruca Veneris 


Quod passim tot succrescam fertilis horto 
Haec fuit uxori maxima cura tuae.” 


To appreciate the wit of this monodistich, the reader must be familiar 
with the fact that in Antiquity rocket was used as an aphrodisiac. This 
follows from many different sources, among others Celsus, Columella 
and Pliny?' Also Ovid, in his Remedia Amoris, refers to this usage in 
the game of love.? Campano uses this information in order to make 
a Joke about the reader, or more precisely, the recipient of the gift for 


S. Dopp, “Saturnalien und Lateinische Literatur,” in Karnevaleske Phänomene in antiken 
und nachantıken Literaturen, ed. S. Dopp (Trier: WVT, 1993), 145-77. 

5 This collection consists of poems V 19-36 in the edition of Ferno. They are also 
preserved in a Vatican manuscript, Vat. Lat. 5245, in a collection of poetry by Cam- 
pano that was dedicated to Cardinal Giacomo Ammannati. All poetry in this collection 
can be dated to 1464 or earlier, which makes this date also highly probable for the 
monodistichs. Such a date also concurs with the date of Leto’s poem; see n. 49. 

9" Cecchini, 92: “Rocket of Venus. That I grow everywhere in the garden so abun- 
dantly was the greatest concern of your wife." 

9! Columella 10, 103: “Excitet ut Veneri tardos eruca maritos." Pliny, NH 19, 154 
and 20, 126. 

® Ov Rem. 799-800: “Nec minus erucas aptum vitare salaces, et quicquid Veneri 
corpori nostra parat." 
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which this monodistich serves as a literary tag. His wife grows a garden 
full of rocket in order to arouse his washed out passion, so we must 
understand. 


V 31 Turtur viduus 


Sum viduus, fugio coetus ramosque virentes 
Nec liquido, amissa coniuge, fonte bibo.9? 


This monodistich is about a widowed turtle dove. One of the main 
characteristics of turtle doves is that they are always seen together, 
as Pliny tells us.“ The behaviour of female doves that have lost their 
husbands, namely that they do not touch a green tree in flight, is not 
known from classical sources. This information however can be found in 
a contemporary source from within the Roman Academy: Bartolomeo 
Platina’s De honesta voluptate et valetudine, a treatise on food and cooking.” 
This treatise offers a complete guide on all sorts of food, both about 
its medicinal qualities as well as about the best way to cook it. In the 
text itself Platina sums up his main models, that is Gato, Columella, 
Varro, Apicius and Martino de’ Rossi, about whose influence there 
is no doubt, but he leaves out the most important model: Pliny the 
Elder and his Naturalis Historia. Not only did Platina find much of his 
information in Pliny’s work, he also used a comparable structure for 
the first half of his own treatise. Before the composition of De Honesta 
voluptate, Platina had epitomized the ancient encyclopedia by Pliny.°° 


55 Cecchini, 93: “A widowed turtle dove: I am a widow, I refrain from company 
and green branches, and now I have lost my husband, I do not drink from a limpid 
source.” 

6: Pliny NH 10, 52. 

® Platina, On Right Pleasure 5.9. A recent study about this treatise is: B. Laurioux, 
Gastronomie, humanisme et société à Rome au milieu du XVe siècle. Autour du De honesta voluptate 
de Platina (Florence: SISMEL Edizioni del Galluzzo, 2006). Further about Platina, see 
A. Campana and P. Medioli Masotti, eds., Bartolomeo Sacchi il Platina. Atti del Convegno 
(Padova: Antenore, 1986). The characteristics of the Eruca from poem V 27 can also 
be found in De honesta volupate, 3.31. There Platina brings these sources mentioned in 
n. 61 and 62 together and indeed presents rocket as a means to arouse passion. 

° For this epitome, see Platina, On Right Pleasure, 50. Only one manuscript of the text 
(London, British Library, Ms. Harley 3475) has survived, covering books 1—5 (which 
are expressly not concerned with food), with a dedication to Agostino Maffei, mem- 
ber of the Roman Academy. This dedication was shown to me by Stefan Bauer. Cf. 
S. Bauer, The Censorship and Fortuna of Platina’s Lives of the Popes in the Sixteenth Century 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2006). 
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This probably facilitated the writing of his own work, which became 
very popular. 

Certainly it is most unlikely that Campano used Platina’s treatise for 
his monodistichs, since De honesta voluptate was only finished in 1466 or 
1467.°’ Nevertheless a connection between both works and Leto's circle 
seems obvious, whether Campano and Platina used a common source, 
or Campano based himself on Platina’s preparatory works. Both works 
fit very well in with the preferences of the Roman Academy. Leto was 
especially interested in classical texts that were about the ‘ancient way 
of life,’ such as Columella's and Varro’s works on agriculture, and 
Apicius's work on cooking. 

A more direct link between Campano’s, Leto's and Platina’s work 
however is presented by the two poems already discussed. In the poem 
by Campano to Leto Platina is named “Calvus.” There his presence 
functions to extend Campano's main argument that those who drink 
and eat well also sing well. Platina, who was known to have a very 
exquisite palate, is contrasted with Leto, whose frugality was famous.” 
Platina also figures as “Calvus” at the end of Pomponio's poem to 
Campano, as someone related to the Tacitus who prepares Leto his 
sober meal. 

Though the references by Leto, Platina and Campano to each other's 
literary works are indistinct, taken together they show a special interest 
within Leto's circle in the ancient festival of the Saturnalia and the gas- 
tronomy associated with it.’ Leto modelled his poem to Campano on 
Statius’ Silvae I, 6, a poem that is concerned with this festival. Further- 
more, he explicitly mentions Platina among his friends, most of whom 
also figure as table companions in Platina's treatise. Campano modelled 
a collection of poems on Martial’s saturnalian poetry, using material 


% For the date of the treatise, see M. G. Blasio, “Il De Honesta Voluptate et Vali- 
tudine di Bartolomeo Platina,” Roma nel Rinascimento (1999), 7-28. 

68 Campanus VII, 37: 31-32: “Platina, who dislikes dishes of Aricine porridge, while 
his mouth doesn’t smell of onions, sings well.” (“Calvus, Aricini sordent cui prandia 
porri/laetum, nec bulbos ore obolente, canit.”) About this poem cf. Cecchini, 121, who 
suggests that "laetum" might also refer to Pomponio Leto. Campano's reference to 
Platina can be regarded as ironic, since in his treatise he praises simple life and food, 
whereas in reality he was known to have an exquisite palate. 

® Palermino, 122: “It seems that he lived, particularly before the 1470s, a life of 
moderation and voluntary poverty.” 

” Helen Dixon kindly showed me a poem by Settimuleio Campano that is dedicated 
to a pumpkin (now present in the library of the Accademia Rubiconiana dei Filopatridi 
68, Savignano sul Rubicone, fol. 76r: Campanus Septimuleius ad Lucilium). 
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that 1s also found 1n De honesta voluptate; furthermore, he names Platina 
in his poem to Leto. These references to Platina in connection with food 
would hardly make sense if he were not yet involved with this topic at 
all. This reinforces the assumption that he was already working on the 
material for his treatise in 1463-1464. Generally speaking it shows a 
common scholarly interest among the humanists of Leto's circle. 


Archaeology 


Apart from the interest in Latin poetry and the composition of poetry 
in imitation of classical models in Leto's circle, these specific poems also 
show another of their main interests, that is into all aspects of daily 
life in ancient Rome. Food was only one facet of this interest; others 
were gardening, religious practices, administration, and architecture. 
The humanists sought and found all sorts of information about these 
topics, as I have shown, in classical texts, both in verse and in prose, 
but they also turned to the physical remains of Ancient Rome, hence 
their interest in archaeology. Pomponio Leto was a fervent collector of 
antiquities, coins, statues, inscriptions etc., which he displayed in his 
house." Another of his efforts was the reconstruction of the ancient 
city of Rome by means of combining both archaeological finds and 
classical texts, so as to make new attributions to buildings and monu- 
ments. In doing this, Leto followed in the footsteps of Flavio Biondo 
who wrote several treatises on this subject, among which the Roma 
Triumphans and Roma Instaurata. 

Leto visited the classical remains in the city together with his friends 
and students. Written reports about these tours have rarely been pre- 
served, but nevertheless they have not completely escaped our notice.” 
Drawings of ancient statues, monuments and inscriptions are found 


7 M. Miglio, P. Farenga et al., Antiquaria a Roma. Intorno a Pomponio Leto e Paolo IT 
(Roma: Roma nel Rinascimento, 2003). About his house, see V. Fanelli, Ricerche su 
Angelo Colocci e sulla Roma Cinquecentesca (Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vati- 
cana, 1979). 

? P Leto, “Excerpta a Pomponio dum inter ambulandum cuidam domino ultra- 
montano reliquias ac ruinas Urbis ostenderet," in Codice topografico della Città di Roma, 
ed. R. Valentini and G. Zucchetti, 4 vols. (Rome: Tipografia del Senato, 1940-53). 
M. Accame Lanzillotta, “Pomponio Leto a la topografia di Roma,” Journal of Ancient 
Topography (1999), 188-194. 
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frequently throughout fifteenth century manuscripts that belonged to 
these men.” 

These manuscripts often reflect more than just the archaeological 
interests of the people who owned them, transcribed them or compiled 
them." Even within the same quires classical poetry, classical trea- 
tises, Neo-Latin poetry, scholarly annotations and drawings are found 
together. To gain more insight into the scholarly activities of men like 
Leto these manuscripts provide a fundamental source, because they 
bring together all their different interests in one source. Furthermore, 
as miscellanies are seldom the products of just one man, they reveal 
networks of scholars who collaborated on certain subjects. Research 
into these miscellanies however is still scarce. Up till now most scholars 
who have studied this material have been more interested in separate 
humanists and their literary and scholarly production, than in the 
structures that brought them together. 

A specific category of classical remains that Leto and his friends 
visited are the Christian catacombs in Rome. These visits have been 
described by Platina, but they have also left physical evidence in the 
form of graffiti of their names on the spot, among which Campano 's.? 
These graffiti were only discovered in the nineteenth century by De Rossi 
and have then been used as evidence for the Academy's anticlerical 
and conspiratorial behaviour and as the confirmation of Pope Paul's 
charges.’° In recent times however they have been viewed from a less 
biased perspective, as there seems to be no need to regard these visits 
in the context of anti-religious behaviour, rather than in the context 
of this group's antiquarian interests." 


7? During my research into collections of poetry by Campano I came across at least 
two such: Vat. Lat. 5245 (Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) and Ashb. 1174 (Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Florence). 

™ Tt is important to keep in mind in this respect that many of these miscellanies 
with fifteenth-century material were only compiled in the sixteenth century. Before 
jumping to conclusions it should therefore be established from which period the com- 
pilations date. Material found within the same quire is however most likely to belong 
the same period. 

75 The discovery was by G. B. De Rossi, La Roma sotterranea cristiana I (Roma: Cromo- 
Litografia Pontifica, 1864), 3-6. The fact that Platina also described these visits in his 
Liber de vita Christi implies that they did not make any effort to keep them secret, as 
has been argued. Cf. Palermino, 142. Campano's visit must have been in 1472; Di 
Bernardo, 223. 

7° Among others by Pastor, 306-309; see n. 13. 

7 Cf Palermino, who published the graffiti in the appendix to his article, 143-152. 
Before Palermino and even before Ludwig Pastor G. Lumbroso already showed that 
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These antiquarian interests are clearly reflected in some of the 
epithets they added to their own names. Among others we find in the 
S. Callisto: MINICINVS AEMILIVS VNANIMES PERSCRUTATORES 
ANTIOVITATIS REGNANTE POM. PONT.MAX (Minicinus and 
Aemilius, united researchers of antiquity, during the reign of Pomponius 
Pontifex Maximus) and PAPIRIVS MATTEVS MINICINVS PAN- 
THAGATVS VNANIMES ANTIOVITATIS AMATORES (Papirius, 
Matteus, Minicinus, and Panthagatus, united lovers of antiquity). 

Besides their love for Antiquity, from these graffiti two other aspects of 
their manners appear, that is the classicized names, and the denomina- 
tion of Pomponio Leto as Pontifex Maximus. 'Together with the epithet 
of Panthagatus as SACERDOS ACHADEMIAE, this last phrase has 
aroused the most suspicions about the Roman Academy as a funda- 
mentally anti-clerical group. Why else would their founder and leader 
be called by the name of the pope, if not to undermine his author- 
ity? And when it comes to these classicized names of the members to 
replace their Christian names, does that not clearly show the paganism 
of the group? 

As to this last accusation, Pomponio Leto defended himself in his 
Defensio in carceribus, stating that these names were only meant as an 
incitement to virtue.’ Furthermore, this group of people was not unique 
in changing their names, as is shown by Keller.? No explicit explanations 
have been given for Leto's title Pontifex Maximus or other religious titles 
such as vates for poet, but it is nevertheless doubtful whether they should 
be interpreted as a conscious act to undermine ecclesiastical authority.?? 
In these interpretations what tends to get overlooked 1s that these titles 
originated in classical and thus pagan religious practices, which had 
been appropriated by the Christian religion. As Leto was particularly 
interested in ancient Roman religion, these titles can be explained by 
this specific anüquarian interest without resorüng to his supposed anti- 
clericalism. If he had really been so strongly opposed to the clergy, it 


the graffiti must date from after Paul II’s pontificate: G. Lumbroso, “Gli accademici 
nelle catacombe,” Archivio della R. Società di Storia Patria (1889), 215—39. 

8 I. Carini, “La Difesa di Pomponio Leto," in Nozze Cian. Sappa-Flandinet (Bergamo: 
Istituto italiano d'arti grafiche, 1894), 153-193. See Di Bernardo, 209. Platina, Liber 
de vita Christi, 386: “Amore namque vetustatis antiquorum praeclara nomina repete- 
bat, quasi quaedam calcharia, quae nostram iuventutem aemulatione ad virtutem 
incitaret." 

? Cf Palermino, 142. 

8° Cf Palermino, 141, n. 72. 
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is hardly understandable that so many clerics and their familiars were 
to be found among his acquaintances. It would be equally hard to 
understand why Campano also wrote his name on the walls of the 
catacombs and added the title of his bishopric: Antistes Precutinus.?! 

What this episode does show however is that Leto was at the centre 
of a group of humanists whose love for Antiquity and efforts to revive 
it went further than just transcribing and commenting on texts, or 
unearthing and collecting antiquities: Leto and his direct followers even 
tried to live a/l'antica.? This remained rather harmless when restricted 
to subjects like gardening, cooking or clothing on ancient precepts, 
but became more dangerous or at least suspicious when extended to 
religion or rituals. 


The Roman Academy and the papacy 


This brings us back to the question of the relationship between Leto's 
Academy and the papacy. Significantly, the humanists who gathered 
at Pomponio Leto’s house for the greater part overlap with the people 
who were employed by the cardinals’ and other courts. The important 
question thus remains, whether any differences existed between these 
two circles that set the Roman Academy apart as something unique 
in Roman Learning. 

Of the people attached to ecclesiastical courts, it was mainly the 
younger people, secretaries or familiars, who found their way to Leto’s 
home. This can be explained by the fact that many of the gatherings at 
his house were not solely constituted by fellow humanists, but by pupils. 
In this respect the term Academia 1s perfectly applicable to Pomponio 
Leto's house in the sense of a private school, such as the school of 
Guarino Veronese or Vittorino da Feltre. Furthermore it may not have 
been appropriate for the higher clergy and the cardinals, if they had 
scholarly interests themselves, to visit the home of a teacher, someone 
of lesser standing, as Pomponio Leto was. 

Another difference between the meetings at the cardinals’ courts and 
the ones at Pomponio Leto's house lies in the amount of freedom that 


3! In the Catacombs of Ss. Marcellino and Pietro. Palermino, 144. 

"7 Palermino, 121: “The Roman Academy at the least differed from other academies, 
and in this a goodly number of scholars agree, by pursuing a far more zealous and 
extensive investigation of the classical past.” 
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the humanists experienced to follow their own interests. First of all, as 
most humanists were dependent on the cardinals for their livelihood and 
the furthering of their careers, they had to account for their employer's 
wishes at least to a certain extent. Pomponio Leto however may have 
been the humanists’ tutor or leader; he was not their employer. There- 
fore, in their choice of subjects, they probably did not have to take his 
preferences into account on the same scale. In short, the relationships 
between humanists and cardinals were shaped by patronage, those with 
Pomponio Leto were not. 

Furthermore, because Leto was no cleric and his house was not 
directly affiliated with the papal court, he did not experience the 
same limitations that were sometimes felt by the ecclesiastical courts. 
Although Humanism had gained a firm position at most of the papal 
and cardinals’ courts, still some subjects may have been less welcome 
at an ecclesiastical court than in a secular environment. For example, 
it was not deemed appropriate for clerics to read the classical erotic 
and epigrammatic poets, such as Ovid or Martial. Exactly these poets 
took up a major part of study in Leto’s circle, as is quite clear from 
Campano’s collection of poetry as well. 

At the same time, the condemnation of certain classical writers, or 
even poetry at large, by the clergy must definitely be taken with a pinch 
of salt. The accusation by Leto on Campano’s account, that his Muses 
have left him since he entered the clergy, implies precisely the loss of 
freedom because of these regulations. In reality however Campano’s 
poetic production did not diminish in his new function; it even grew 
by means of it. And if the study of a poet like Martial was really not 
permitted, why did the cardinals not only accept, but also appreciate 
the epigrams that Campano and other humanists wrote imitating this 
classical poet??? A letter of Campano in which he condemns the clas- 
sical poets that he in his own poetry clearly imitates provides a fine 
example of this ambiguous attitude.** Thus theory and practice did 
not always coincide, and the Roman Academy may have provided 
the humanists among the clergy with the context in which they could 
dedicate themselves to practice. 


3 Most poems by Campano dedicated to Pius and Ammannati were modelled on 
Martial. And he did not even always shun the more obscene jokes on their account. 
* CE I, 5. 
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More in general it seems not to have been appropriate for clerics to 
praise the study of Antiquity for its own sake. The revival of classical 
Learning had penetrated all of society, but it was best used for higher 
purposes. Pomponio Leto and his followers however studied classical 
antiquity mainly as an end in itself and even tried to live their own 
lives all'antica, as we have seen. By doing this they may have pushed the 
limit too far, in the eyes of some. But was indeed the limit pushed too 
far in the eyes of Pope Paul IL, when in February 1468 he incriminated 
and incarcerated some of the members? 

In spite of various efforts, the events leading to that action and fol- 
lowing from it still remain difficult to interpret, above all because none 
of the accounts given appear to be objective. T'here 1s a description of 
the events by Milanese envoys that clearly represent the official papal 
account.? On the other hand we have the description by Platina, who 
was most prominent among the incarcerated, and cannot therefore 
be regarded as being objective." It is not my goal to make another 
attempt here; I will only draw a rough sketch of the events on which 
the sources agree." As Campano can be regarded as a representa- 
tive of both sides, focusing on his position in the various acts of the 
drama might tell us something more about the relationship between 
the Academy and the clergy. 

During carnival in 1468 Platina, Marco Lucido Fazino, Agostino 
Maffei, Pietro Marso, Demetrio Guazelli and Agostino Campano Set- 
timuleio were arrested and interrogated, on the charges of a conspiracy 
against Pope Paul II. Eventually the charges were expanded to heresy 
and paganism. At the time of the discovery of the presumed conspiracy, 
Leto was in Venice. He was brought back to Rome by the papal author- 
ity on charges of sodomy and writing homosexual poetry.” Filippo 
Buonaccorsi (Callimaco) managed to escape from Rome, and thus 
evaded imprisonment. Di Bernardo suggests that some of Campano's 


3 Their accounts are published by Pastor, 638-647 (n. 84-87). 

86 Platina, Liber de vita Christi, 380—90. See n. 29. 

TT An outline of the events is also given in Bauer, 61-67. With many thanks to the 
author for showing me parts of his text before publication. 

** Indeed homosexual poetry circulated among Leto's circle. They can at least be 
found among the compositions of Settimuleio Campano, and Giannantonio Cam- 
pano also wrote a few. In this their primary inspiration and model was mostly Martial 
and the Carmina Priapea. Cf. Di Bernardo, 213. Pastor, Geschichte der Päpste II, 643 (the 
account of Giovanni Bianco to Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 29 febr. 1468): *Hagli trovati 
soy epygrammata et versi et soneti intitulati ad pueros in genere turpe [...].” 
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familiars, such as Francesco Lapi and Perini, may have been involved 
in the arrests as well.? Most of the incarcerated were finally released 
in March of 1469. 

In the first instance in the accounts of Platina and the ambassadors 
no reference 1s made to the Academy as a whole, but only to individuals: 
“He was informed that some youths under the guidance of Callimaco 
conspired against him," and “Many in the city, from the courtiers and 
Romans were captured."? Later on in his narrative however Platina 
dedicates a larger section precisely to the denomination of the group, 
which forms part of the interrogation by Cardinal Marco Barbo in the 
presence of Pope Paul II himself?! The passage indeed points to the 
incriminated as naming themselves academici, but it is clear that at least 
in one of the cases the Academia referred to 1s not Leto's Academy but 
the Academy of Plato. In fact it seems that Platina plays with Paul's 
ignorance of his group's activities and interests, which were expressly not 
Platonic, in contrast to the Florentine Neoplatonic Academy of Mar- 
silio Ficino.” By implying that their group however could be equated 
with the Platonic Academy, Platina presents Paul II as rejecting Plato, 
something that could never have been his intention. 

The position and attitude of the cardinals and clerics to whose 
household the incarcerated people belonged are difficult to pin down. 
Strangely enough the account of the ambassadors states that it was the 
Cardinal of Mantua, Francesco Gonzaga, who informed Paul II about 
the conspiracy. However, since Platina was a member of his household 
and Gonzaga was also involved in his release, it cannot possibly have 


® Di Bernardo, 216. 

? Platina, Liber de vita Christi, 380, 26-7: *Nunciatur ei quosdam adolescentes duce 
Callimacho in eum conspirasse" and 382, 5-6: “Capiuntur permulti in Urbe ex aulicis, 
tum ex Romanis." 

>! Platina, Liber de vita Christi, 389, 7-13: “Fit autem interdicendum de Academia 
mentio. Inclamat tunc M. Barbus cardinalis Sancti Marci nos non academicos esse, sed 
foedatores Academiae. Quid turpidinis autem a nobis in Academiam prodierit, certe 
non video, cum nec fures, nec latrones, nec incendarii, nec decoctores essemus. Veteres 
academicos sequebamur, novos contemnentes, qui in rebus ipsis nil certi ponebant. 
Paulus tamen haereticos eos pronunciavit, qui nomen Academiae vel serio, vel ioco 
deinceps commemorarent. Iusta est haec ignominia Platonis, ipse se tueatur." 

” Apparently the name of the Academy has always remained connected with its 
ancient predecessor, the Academy of Plato, though in fact the group around Leto 
hardly focused on Platonic philosophy. This may reveal Paul's assumption that what 
was named an academy obviously was Platonic in essence. In this passage Paul is 
deceived by Platina for his ignorance on what their real objectives were. Cf. Platina, 
Liber de vita Christi, 389, n. 2. 
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been Gonzaga's purpose to incriminate his own familiar. Cardinal 
Ammannati wrote a letter to Paul II to plead for the innocence of the 
incarcerated. It seems that Campano's familiars were released very soon; 
he wrote a letter of consolation to Platina in prison.” 

Both Platina and Leto defended themselves against the accusations, 
using as a main argument for their innocence that it had not been 
them, but Callimaco who uttered subversive words. At the same time 
they also denied the charges per se. Their defences however were 
completely on a personal level, and do not pertain to the Academy as 
a whole. In his defence, Leto twice refers to Campano as a witness to 
found his argumentation.” The first time he mentions Campano as 
a witness, because Callimaco had uttered discriminating things in his 
presence. The second reference occurs in the context of the accusation 
that Leto had written homosexually inspired poetry for two Venetian 
pupils. Then he states that his intent was pure, and to underline this 
he adds that he had also asked Campano 1n a letter to write poetry 
for this Venetian family. Pomponio's usage of Campano in his defence 
implies that he was not involved in the accusations whatsoever. Campano 
in fact developed a quite good relationship with Paul II, who granted 
him the archipreture of S. Eustachio in Rome and even promised him 
a cardinalate.?? 

Thus, it seems unlikely that a fundamental hostility against Human- 
ism was the reason for Paul II to take this step. More probably this 
suppression was due to a mutual dislike and misunderstanding between 
the Pope and this specific group of people. The accused humanists 
were not too fond of Paul II, because he had cancelled the college of 
abbreviators, which Pius II had enlarged considerably. Indeed some 
of the people involved had lost their abbreviatorships, a favourite 
post among humanists, by means of Paul Us act. The fact that most 
of the humanists and cardinals involved were tied to the memory of 
Pope Pius II, may on the other hand have especially frightened Paul 
IL" Furthermore, he simply had no special liking for the things they 


?* For the letter to Platina, see Di Bernardo, 211 and the appendix. 

% See Di Bernardo, 209 and Carini, 36 and 38. Cf. Lovito, L’Opera, 39. Unfortunately 
the correspondence between Campano and Leto has not been preserved. 

5 Di Bernardo, 217. 

% Palermino, 128. One of the reasons for this may be that at the conclave during 
which Paul II was elected pope it was commanded that within a period of three years 
he should call for a general council to find a solution to the Turkish threat, which had 
been one of the main goals of Pius’ pontificate. Most of the cardinals who had been 
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were so excitedly pursuing, and the somewhat secretive and ‘in-crowd’ 
manner in which they dealt with their interests may have changed his 
disinterest into dislike. 

At Paul’s death in 1471 most of the humanists who were incriminated 
or incarcerated however had already resumed or could then resume 
their posts and some of them could even look forward to a prosperous 
career within the Curia. Platina was finally appointed papal librarian 
by Sixtus IV. Already in 1470 Leto had resumed teaching, as follows 
from the earlier quoted letter by Campano to Fabio Mazzatosti with 
the advice to continue his education with this master. This same Fabio 
is mentioned by Campano in a poem dedicated to the death of Cam- 
panino Settimuleio. Platina suggested that Settimuleio died in prison, 
but in fact he lived another year after having been freed.” 


U 45 


Flere meum casum, dulces nolite sodales, 
Pomponi ante alios et nova cura Fabi. 
Prima meae potuit si rumpere fila iuventae, 

Non ideo totum me Libitina rapit: 
Victurus fama non omnem Septimuleium 
Effero, maior ego quam capit urna fui.” 


In this epitaph Settimuleio is presented speaking, as is topical in the 
genre of the epitaph. He urges his dear friends (dulces sodales") not 
to weep, especially not Fabio, Pomponio's new pupil. Although he died 
a young man, his fame will live on. This fame will at least partly be 


appointed by Pius II wanted Paul II to continue Pius’ policies, and could force him 
during such a council. See Pastor, 269-70. 

? Zabughin, Pomponio Leto I, 177, n. 496; Di Bernardo, 219 and n. 63. The poem 
1s preserved in Urb. Lat. 338, fol. 232v, and is discussed by both Cecchini, 40 and Di 
Bernardo, 219. 

TT “Sweet friends of mine, do not lament my condition, especially not you, Pomponio, 
and your new protégé Fabio. Although the first thread of my youth has been broken, 
this does not mean that Libitina (the goddess of death) has taken me away completely. 
I will live on in the future because of my fame, I do not bury Septimuleius completely, 
because I was greater than the urn can grasp." Di Bernardo, 219, mentions that the 
poem was entitled Ad Pomponium, but this 1s clearly a later addition in the manuscript, 
Urb. Lat. 338, fol. 232v. 
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due to his own poetical production, of which part 1s preserved in a 
manuscript of Martial, his primary classical model.” 

That Campano's position was not really affected by Paul IPs accusa- 
tions against some of the academicians may also be shown from the fact 
the Pope let him accompany Francesco Todeschini-Piccolomini on his 
legation to Germany in March of 1471. In all of his correspondence 
from Germany, which mainly consists of updates about the political 
situation, he expresses his discontent about Germany and longing for 
Italy. This nostalgia for his homeland is especially elaborately expressed 
in a letter adressed to Gentile Becchi in October 1471, when in the 
meantime Pope Paul II had died. Becchi was the private teacher of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, and known to Campano through his contacts with 
Ammannati. Becchi was also an important link between the Roman 
humanists, such as Ammannati and Campano, and the humanistic 
circles from Florence.'” 

In the letter Campano pays attention to all the people in Italy whom 
he longs for in his far away exile. One by one these people are intro- 
duced in prose, but most of them are also described in a short epigram. 
Interestingly these epigrams have been completely incorporated into 
the narrative of the letter in such a manner that they cannot be easily 
read or understood separately.'°! This letter has been interpreted in the 
tradition of Porcellio's Elegia Divo Pio II Pont. Max. De illustribus Poetis et 
Oratoribus sui temporis. Indeed some similarities between the two texts 


* Cf Di Bernardo, 219. Some of Settimuleio’s poems have been preserved in Vat. 
Lat. 7619, at the end of a collection of Martial’s poetry. L. Casarsa, “L’epigrammatum 
Libellus di Settimuleio Campano," Studi Umanistii IV—V (1993-1994), 87-162. 

100 Di Bernardo, 220: “una ripresa di contatti col circolo pomponiano.” About Bec- 
chi, see R. Fubini, “Gentile Becchi. Tra servizio mediceo e aspirazioni cardinalizie, e 
una sua intervista bilingue a Papa Paolo II (1 Marzo 1471),” in R. Fubini, Quattrocento 
fiorentino. Politica, diplomazia, cultura (Pisa: Pacini, 1996), 333—346. 

101 46 epigrams in total are inserted in the letter, of which 30 deal with the persons 
mentioned. The other 16 can be regarded as the poetic counterparts of other arguments 
Campano presents in the letter. Both categories of poems are completely embedded 
in the narrative of the letter, so that the letter could not be read without the poems, 
and the poems could not be read separately either. It is therefore understandable that 
these epigrams did not circulate separately from the letter, as sometimes happened 
with poems that were added to letters. 

102 F-R. Hausmann, Giovanni Antonio Campano (1429—1477). Erläuterungen und Ergän- 
zungen zu seinen Briefen (Freiburg: 1968), 154-166, who refers to V. Laurenza, “Un 
elegia di Porcellio,” Atti della Reale Accademia di archeologia, lettere e belle arti di Napoli, 24 
(1906), 215. 
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can be observed, most of all the fact that many important humanists 
pass in review. However, to see Porcellio's elegy as a model for Campa- 
no’s letter appears to be pushing the limits too far. For one, the literary 
form is very different, an elegy on the one hand, and a prose letter 
with epigrams inserted on the other, and secondly it is not Campano's 
goal to present the most important writers of his time, but to present 
all the people from his own network to whom he is tied by bonds of 
friendship or patronage, as follows from his own introduction: 


My annoyance 1s now complete! Not only the morals but also the name 
of Germania makes me sick. Nothing of civilization here pleases the eyes, 
the hands or any other sense. Because that vast heaven and the extended 
shape of the lands have become rough at the beginning of autumn, 
and were hardly tolerable in summer; they could not be tolerated by a 
man so delicate. The memory of my friends increases this disgust, and 
I compare all wonderful, but absent things with this contemporary and 
daily misery. DD 


In his study on Campano's correspondence, Hausmann has put much 
effort into identifying the people who are referred to in the poems, which 
is frequently done in a cryptic way. After the opening lines Campano 
first refers to his memory of the addressee himself, Gentile Becchi. After 
that he mentions some other people from Florence, starting with the 
most important: Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici, and then Marsilio 
Ficino. Hereafter follows a group of Romans: Ammannati, Bessarion, 
Niccoló Perotti, Cardinal Cosimo Orsini dei Migliorati, Cherubino 
Quarquali, Baccio Ugolini, Francesco Salviati and Bartolomeo Platina. 
The following persons according to Campano especially honour the 
Muses: Domizio Calderini and Pomponio Leto. From outside Rome 
he then names Callimaco, Sigismondo, Battista Zeno and Francesco 
Gonzaga. Returning to Tuscany with Donato Acciaiuoli and Cristoforo 
Landino, Campano finally mentions the people who accompany him 
in Germany: Montano Cassiani, Agostino Patrizi and Francesco Lapi. 


18 GE VI 1: “Campanus in Germania Gentili suo S.: Jam plene ventum ad stoma- 
chum est. Non ad mores modo, sed ad nomen quoque Germaniae subnauseo. Nihil 
hic, quod oculos, nihil quod manus, nihil quod sensus aliquem humanitatis delectet. 
Nam coelum illud patens et agri latissima facies jam autumno primo inhorruerunt et 
tolerari per aestatem vix potuere, ferri jam homini tam delicato non poterunt. Fas- 
tidium auget recordatio meorum et absentes delitias cum praesentibus et quotidianis 
sordibus compare." 
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Finally he asks Agostino Staccoli, a poet from Urbino, to intercede with 
God for a safe journey home. 

Campano refers to the events in Rome connected with the Academy 
and Pope Paul II in a question about Platina: 


Scire etiam cupio, quantum nunc Platina saevit, 
Manibus an parcat, abstineatque pyra 
Sin defossa cavo disjecerit ossa sepulcro, 
Sparserit in ventos; presserit an pedibus. 
Et Platinae quidem, qui non ignoscat, si sit iratus? Sed parcendum est 
mortuis: quibus qui maledicit, facile ostendit, non audere se certare cum 
repugnantibus. '?* 


In this case the context of the epigram is not given in advance but 
afterwards: the things happening in Rome upon Paul's death, in July of 
the same year. Platina was of course enraged against Paul II because 
of his imprisonment in Castel Sant'Angelo. However understandable 
this rage, says Campano, the dead Pope should be spared. Whether 
the epigram about Platina’s rage refers to a specific episode or text is 
not clear, but the epigram would miss its point if it were simply an 
interested question of Campano’s, instead of something he may have 
known or heard rumours about.'” 

Pomponio Leto is referred to in a more general way, for Campano 
presents him as a model for the competition of the humanist writers 
with their classical predecessors, and praises him as a teacher: 


Vide felicitatem nostri temporis: undique extant et offerunt se praeclara 
ingenia, jam ad frontem certatura cum priscis. 
An te praeteriit, qua nunc Pomponius arte 
Instituit Romam, quam Latio apta docet? 
Dignus, marmoreo quem condens longa sepulcro 
Appia testetur morte, Quirine, tuum. 
Et ipse plane videtur id cupere, ut quoniam nasci Romae non contigit, 
Romae moriatur.'^? 


10t «I also like to know how furiously Platina now rages, whether he has mercy for 
the souls of the dead, and keeps away from the funeral pyre. Or that he has wrecked 
the bones, dug out from a hollow grave, scattered them in the winds, or tread under 
his feet. And who could not pardon Platina, if he would be enraged? But the dead 
should be spared: the one who speaks ill of them easily gives the impression that he 
does not dare to fight with people that fight back." 

105 See Bauer, 75. 

106 “See the good fortune of our times: everywhere fantastic talents stand up and 
present themselves, ready to compete with the ancients. Or has it escaped your notice 
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As a real ancient Roman, Campano grants Pomponio a grave site 
alongside the Via Appia, so that he can at least be buried in Rome, 
although he was born in Oalabria.'” 

Unfortunately there is no room to discuss further details of the let- 
ter here; still a few aspects should be noted. First of all, though within 
the list people can be distinguished who are allied to certain literary 
circles, Campano does not explicitly name a group of people, such as 
the Accademia Romana or Accademia Bessarionea. Though such an argu- 
ment—e silentio—can never be decisive, it still indicates the informality 
of the learned society as well as the overlapping of certain circles that 
are often considered as separate institutions. 

Furthermore, related to the informality of the learned society in 
Rome, one should be aware that this is not a list of the men of Learning, 
but Campano’s list of learned men.!"® Precisely because of the informality, 
and precisely because of the importance of personal relationships, no 
humanist network was alike. Campano's patronage relationships with 
Ammannati and Todeschini provided him with contacts in Florence, 
which another humanist from his entourage may have lacked. Though 
certain more or less organized nuclei of Learning can be discerned 
that centred around specific individuals, every humanist built his own 
personal learned network. In this the patronage of the papal court in 
Rome played a major role, so that Roman Humanism did not flourish 
in spite of, but by means of the papal environment. 


Epilogue: the Roman Academy transformed into a religious sodalitas 


Since ‘academic’ life recovered quickly after Sixtus IV took over the 
papal sceptre, this reinforces the view that the major setback in 1468 
was due to personal feuds between Paul II and some humanists, rather 


how competently Pomponius has educated Rome, how he teaches Latium the right 
things? Quirinus, you are worthy of the long Via Appia witnessing your death, by 
burying your body. And it is clear why he wants this, because he was not born in 
Rome, he wants to die in Rome.” 

17 He was buried eventually in a church, the San Salvatore in Lauro. Cf. Paler- 
mino, 123. 

108 According to Palermino Di Bernardo regards this as a list of academicians, but 
that appears to be Palermino’s own interpretation of Di Bernardo’s words rather than 
anything else, cf. n. 34. 
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than to a fundamental hostility between Humanism and the papacy. 
Nevertheless, Leto must have realized that a more intimate relationship 
with the clergy would provide a better guarantee for its existence. In 
1478 he founded the religious Sodalitas Sts. Victor, Fortunato et Genesio, and 
placed it under the protection of Cardinal Domenico della Rovere, a 
nephew of Sixtus IV. However, this change in organization does not 
seem to have fundamentally altered the group’s activities. They chose 
this name because these saints’ feast day was precisely the birthday of 
ancient Rome, the Palla, which they celebrated with a mass, poetry 
contests and the like.'” 

These festivities for the year 1483 have been descibed by Jacopo di 
Gherardi (il Volaterrano), and it is with this description that I would 
like to finish this account:'!° 


On the Esquiline, near the house of Pomponio, on the day of the Lord 
that followed, the birthday of the city of Rome was celebrated by the 
literary sodality. When the solemnities were carried out under the guid- 
ance of Demetrio da Lucca, the prefect of the papal library, Paolo Marsi 
gave an oration. There was a diner at the church of San Salvatore, where 
the sodality had prepared an elegant convivium for men of letters and 
scholars. Six bishops were present at the convivium and many erudite 
and noble young men. At the table a privilegium of Emperor Frederick was 
recited that was conceded to the sodality, and various learned youngsters 
recited many poems, even by rote. There was also spoken about giving 
the laurel wreath to Fausto da Forli, which was not so much denied to 
him, but the ceremony was postponed to another time.!!! 


The privilegium by the Holy Roman Emperor Federick III, that Gherardi 
mentions, is the privilege to crown a Poeta Laureatus, not an inconsiderable 
honour indeed. The first person to receive this honour on behalf of 


109 Leto had made a great effort to find the date of the Palilia and finally came up 


with the 20th of April. 

! Chambers, 8. Gherardi, 117. 

1! “In Exquiliis prope Pomponii domum, die dominico qui sequutus est, a sodali- 
tate litteraria, celebratum est Romane Urbis Natale. Sacra solemniter acta, Demetrio 
Lucensi, bibliotece pontificie prefecto operante, Paulus Marsus orationem habuit. 
Pransum est apud Salvatoris sacellum ubi sodalitas litteratis viris et studiorum studiosis 
elegans convivium paraverat. Sex antistites convivio inferfuere et eruditi ac nobiles 
adolescentes quamplures. Recitatum est ad mensam Federici III Caesaris privilegium 
sodalitati concessum, et a diversis iuvenibus eruditis versus quamplures etiam memoriter 
recitati. Actum etiam de laurea danda Fasto Forliviensi, que non tam ci negata est, 
quam in aliud tempus dilata cerimonia." 
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the sodality was Fausto Andrelini da Forli, but the ceremony on which 
it was bestowed to him was postponed to another date. This celebra- 
tion of the birthday of the Ancient city of Rome once again shows 
that the Roman Academy did not meet with a fundamental hostility 
on the part of the church, but that they blended in rather peacefully in 
this period II? Why else would a literary society celebrate the primary 
reason of their existence with a combination of religious solemnities, 
poetry recitals and a banquet in a church? 


1? The same blending of rituals can be seen in the celebration after Platina’s death, 
also described by Gherardi, 98, which took place on 18 April 1482. There was a mass 
in the Santa Maria Maggiore, during which Pomponio Leto pronounced the funeral 
oration, but during which also Latin elegiac poetry was recited. After mass there was 
a convivium held on the Esquiline, during which also many poems were recited to 
honour the deceased. Cf. n. 47. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE COMPANIES OF MEISTERGESANG IN GERMANY 


Michael Baldzuhn 


The foundation of a bruderschaft der sengerye in Freiburg 


In a charter issued on 5 May 1513, the mayor and city council of the 
city of Freiburg / Breisgau reported that several citizens wanted to be 
allowed to establish a bruderschaft der sengerye, a confraternity of singing. 
“God, the almighty, would be praised thereby, the souls would be con- 
soled, and all men listening to the concerts would be kept from blas- 
phemy, gaming and other secular vices" (“gott der allmechtig [würde] 
dardurch gelopt, die selen getróst und die menschen zu zyten, so sy 
dem gesang zuhorten, von gotslesterung, ouch vom spyl vnd anderer 
weltlicher uppigkeyt gezogen"). Considering not least the “positive 
effects on the pour souls" (*guettaeten, so den armen selen dardurch 
nachgeschechen mocht”), the request was allowed. But the petitioners 
had to establish their bruderschaft in exactly the form that is described in 
detail in the regulations (ordnung) added to the request and cited “word 
for word” (“von wort zu wort”) in 17 articles in the foundation charter 
of the confraternity.' 


! The foundation charter is kept in the local archive of the city of Freiburg as no. 1 
in a file with the shelf mark *Urkundenbestand A 1 XIII, Nr.1-8" containing all 
charters relating to the Meistersinger in Freiburg that have come down to us. A first 
complete printing of the charter was published by the former archivist Heinrich 
Schreiber, “Urkunden der Meistersinger zu Freiburg im Breisgau,” Badisches Archiv zur 
Vaterlandskunde 2 (1827), 195—209, esp. 195-202. Later on Antonia E. Harter-Bóhm 
gave a more reliable edition, Zur Musikgeschichte der Stadt Freiburg im Breisgau um 1500 
(Freiburg/Breisgau: Wagner, 1968), 96-102. This edition is cited here and below. A 
concept of the charter is kept in “Aktenbestand C 1 Meistersinger" as no. 1, that is 
fol. 1-3 of the modern foliation of the whole collection. Harter-Bóhm has included 
this concept in the critical apparatus of her edition. Two double folios and one single 
folio made of very solid parchment have been used for the original charter. The pages 
are in folio format (39 x 29.5 cm) and are delineated very accurately. The charter was 
definitely not designed for preservation in the archive of the city but for possession 
by the confraternity itself. The last sentence of its text reads: “Des zu warem urkhund 
haben wir, burgermeister und rat zu Fryburg, obbestympt den syngern uff ihr beger diesen 
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Without the 17 articles of the ordnung 1t would be quite difficult to 
determine what special kind of society the Freiburger singers wanted 
to establish because of the meagre data of the charter itself. Michel 
Punt, Jacob Rumel, Rudolff Balduff, Ludwig Wurtzburger and Hein- 
rich WyDlandt are mentioned by name, but none of these founders 1s 
known to us as a writer or at least as a singer of songs.” Not even a 
single name of a singer or an author of texts and/or of melodies of 
the Freiburger bruderschaft has come down to us: not from Freiburg, nor 
from concerts in other towns.? No songs from Freiburg are preserved 
that could give us any information about the special character of the 
meetings. And finally even the designation of the society in the charter 
throws no further light on it. Bruderschaft is no terminus technicus reserved 
to designate a gathering of singers, neither in Freiburg* nor in other 
towns.? Only some articles of the ordnung show us that the Freiburger 


brief, doch anders nit, dann mit dem vorbehalt und den ußgedrucken meynungen, 
wie obstat, under unser statt secret insigel, doch uns allen, unsern nachkommen und 
gemeyner statt Fryburg in alweg on schaden, mitteylt und geben [...]” (my emphasis). The 
synger had been using their brief as a prestigious document of their official legitimation 
through the city council. Therefore the two registers of the possessions of the Freiburger 
Meistersinger (today in “Aktenbestand C 1 Meistersinger,” no. 5, that is fols. 8-16 of the 
modern foliation of the whole collection; Schreiber, 209, gave an erroneous impression 
of extracts) dating to 1651 mention it: “Jtem Ein Bergammentin Ordnung" (fol. 9v) 
resp. “Jtem Ein bergamentin Ordnung wie sich die Maistersinger zu haldten haben” 
(fol. 10r). The charter apparently was not used as a working-copy, for example, to look 
up single articles; it shows no traces of frequent use such as additions, corrections, 
damaged parchment etc. 

This is the result of my review of all volumes of the Repertorium der Sangsprüche und 
Meisterlieder. The Repertorium lists all preserved texts and melodies of Meistergesang in 16 
volumes: Repertorium der Sangspriiche und Meisterlieder des 12. bis 18. Jahrhunderts, ed. Horst 
Brunner and Burghart Wachinger (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1986-2007). 

* This is based again on a review of the Repertorium. Every article on a single author 
is preceded by short biographical notices. The city of Freiburg is mentioned in none 
of these articles. 

* At the beginning of the sixteenth century all handcrafts in Freiburg were organized 
into only twelve guilds. The head of all these guilds was the so-called Obristenmeister. 
More particular unions of craftsmen could be established only within this general 
framework of the twelve main guilds, and they could be named bruderschafft. ‘The founder 
member Michel Punt for example is called der schumacher bruderschafft meister (the master 
of the confraternity of the shoemakers) in the charter of 1513, and the head of the 
Freiburger Meistersinger is also called bruderschaft-meister (master of the confraternity). 
This indefiniteness of the contemporary designations is ignored by Hellmut Rosenfeld, 
“Singschule und Meistersinger vor 1500. Zur Problematik der Meistersangforschung,” 
in Studien zur deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters, ed. Rudolf Schützeichel (Bonn: Bouvier, 
1979), 687-712, esp. 687-690. 

? The Donauwörther Chronik, written 1528/29 by Johannes Knebel, a Cistercian from 
Kaisheim, reports some concerts of the Meistersinger in Donauwörth. The report is sig- 
nificantly flexible in denoting the form of organization and changes between geselschafft 
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wanted to establish a company of Metstergesang. Although the words 
meistersinger or meistergesang are not used in the charter, article no. 10 
mentions a hawptsingen (main concert), that should take place two times 
a year and should be arranged as a competition for prize-money (a 
toppel).° Article no. 11 states that only inscribed members are allowed 
to sing in order to win a prize (umb die gaben). In addition nos. 8 and 
12 outline the conditions for determining the winner. Four “geistliche 
und weltliche mercker" (*clerical and lay Judges") need to be pres- 
ent during the performance of a song (no. 12). Two members of the 
jury (no. 8) should also be members of the bruderschaft, and two other 
external members should, as far as possible, be provided by the local 
Dominicans, “or learned men from somewhere else, or at the least one 
man, who are familiar with the Bible” (“oder anderßwa zwen gelert 
man, oder doch zum wenigsten einen, die sich der heiligen gottlichen 
geschrift verstanden"). The winner of the competition will rise in rank 
and himself become a mercker (no. 13). Besides these hawptsingen other 
concerts might be held, especially before, during and after common 
banquets of the company and afterwards in convivial circles—but only 
if no foolish songs (torliche lieder) are sung and if the meetings remain 
respectable and virtuous (erbarlich und zuchtigklich) (no. 15). 
Summarizing the information in the ordnung in its substantial points 
results in the following picture. The Freiburger sengerye should take 
place in the context of collective meetings (article no. 12 speaks of the 


(society, company) and bruderschafft (confraternity): “da sang ain ydlicher der jn diser 
geselschafft oder bruderschafft waß eingeschrieben ain lied” (“there everyone who was 
a member of the society or confraternity sang a song"— quoted according to the lat- 
est edition of the passage by Frieder Schanze, Meisterliche Liedkunst zwischen Heinrich von 
Mügeln und Hans Sachs (München: Artemis, 1983/84), vol. 1, 384-386, esp. 385). As 
far as we can see from the recent state of research no company of Meistergesang chose 
confraternity exclusively as its denomination. The denomination of the Meistersinger in 
Iglau as bruderschafft (confraternity) in their own handelsbuch (book of dealings)—this book 
reports the most important events of the company between 1613 and 1621—alternates 
with gesellschaft (society); see Franz Streinz, Die Singschule in Iglau und ihre Beziehungen zum 
allgemeinen deutschen Meistergesang (München: Lerche, 1958), 150. Therefore the read- 
ing of the Iglauer record as a source only for confraternity by Mertens is one-sided: 
Volker Mertens, *Meistergesang und Predigt. Formen der Performanz als Legitima- 
tionsstrategien im späten Mittelalter,” in Sangspruchtradition. Aufführung, Geltungsstrategien, 
Spannungsfelder, ed. Margreth Egidi, Volker Mertens and Nine Miedema (Frankfurt/Main 
et al.: Lang, 2004), 125-142, esp. 133 f£ 

ê Toppel is a well-known Middle High German word for the deposit in games of 
chance. Cf. Matthias Lexer, Mittelhochdeutsches Handwörterbuch. Nachdruck der Ausgabe Leipzig 
1872-1878 mit einer Einleitung von Kurt Gärtner (Stuttgart: Hirzel, 1992), vol. 2, cols. 1461 f£: 
topel/ toppel, topelere, topel-bret, topelen/toppeln, topel-schuole, topel-spil, topel-stein, topel-var. 
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presence of at least three or four merker and implies several competitors). 
The songs of the concerts should not be disseminated in written form 
and read by isolated single readers, but sung in front of an audience. 
The performance did not aim at a free and easy amusement of listen- 
ers, but was the centre of a communicative interaction following the 
agonistic pattern of a competition among the singers present (because 
the performances were judged by a group of experts, the merker, and 
because the winner should receive an award). The strong connection 
of singing in Freiburg with a special form of public performance, the 
pattern of agonistic interaction, the collective judging of the perfor- 
mance by a group of experts, the naming of these judges as merker and 
last but not least the stipulation that they had to be four in number: 
these issues represent the core elements of the Freiburger bruderschaft der 
sengerye. They also represent the core elements of several other gather- 
ings of craftsmen mainly in southern German towns, who organized 
themselves in groups just like the Freiburger Meistersinger to perform 
Meisterlieder in their own singschule (singing-school) as the central event of 
these companies.’ Therefore a glass panel endowed by the Nuremberg 
citizen Philipp Hager? dating from 1637 visualizes the self-fashioning of 


7 For the central importance of the singschule see below section II. The designation 
of the interaction in the gemerk as singschule is tied to the lexical practice of the Meister- 
singer themselves, who for their part again are tied to an older use of the word in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. To avoid a manifest misunderstanding: the word 
singschule does not mean a school in the sense of an institution of less or more learned 
instruction (or even the housing of such an institution), but simply a concert, the sing- 
ing of a song in front of an audience. Cf. Horst Brunner, Die alten Meister. Studien zu 
Überlieferung und Rezeption der mittelhochdeutschen Sangspruchdichter im Spätmittelalter und in der 
frühen Neuzeit (München: Beck, 1975), 16-21, and Christoph Petzsch, “Singschule. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Begriff," Zeitschrift für deutsche Philologie 95 (1976), 400—416. 
Without need Schanze, vol. 1, 381, restricts the meaning of singschule: “ ‘organisierte’ 
Gruppe von Meistersingern, die ‘Meistersingergesellschaft’ mit eigener ‘Verfassung’ als 
[...] Träger der Gesangsveranstaltung” (“organized group of Meistersinger, the company 
of Meistergesang with a constitution of its own as the responsible body of a concert”). 
Schanze's explication conceals two things: firstly, the fact that the companies of Meis- 
tergesang, if they call themselves by name, do not have a fixed term at their disposal 
abstracting from the concert towards an institution and towards a responsible body in 
the background of the concert (and e.g. also the fact that the imprecise term confra- 
ternity can be used, see note 4 above). Secondly, Schanze's proposition conceals the 
central importance of the face-to-face interaction in the concert itself for the funding 
and self-understanding of these companies (see also below section II). 

* For the person of Philipp Hager (1599-1662), see Irene Stahl, Die Meistersinger 
von Nürnberg Archwalische Studien (Nürnberg: Stadtarchiv, 1982), 186-188. Stahl’s fun- 
damental study is up to now the only one that makes accessible the whole range of 
persons of a single company of Meistergesang systematically using all available sources 
beyond the literary ones. 
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Fig. 7.1. Philipp Hager as Meistersinger during a singing-school with the prizes 
for the winner of the competition, a wreath and a necklace made of silver 
(Coburg, Kunstsammlungen der Veste Coburg). 
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Hager as a Meistersinger, who had been a singer since 1612 and also a 
merker since 1634, by showing just the core elements mentioned above: 
the competition of the singing-school, the public appearance of the 
singer and the four merker sitting in the so-called gemerk. 


The construction of. sense-making in the singschul: 
keeping connection to literary tradition 


In 1513 Michel Punt, Jacob Rumel, Rudolff Balduff, Ludwig Wurtz- 
burger and Heinrich WyDlandt aimed at holding singing-schools just as 
Philipp Hager did in Nuremberg. From a modern view on lyric poetry 
these concerts certainly seem strange: in particular the close connec- 
tion of the reception of literary songs to their performance and to a 
collective audience, the agonistic structure of literary interaction, the 
awarding of a prize to the best singer, the assessment of the quality of 
a song by a whole collective of consultants, and not least the attempt to 
fix the criteria for evaluation in written form. The glass panel shows an 
inkpot on the table in front of the merker, thus referring to the practice 
of writing down the errors in the singing of a song during its perfor- 
mance in the so-called /abulatur? By contrast, up until fairly recently 
we have been used to thinking of individual and lonely readers of lyric 
poetry. This has been a tacit presupposition in research on Meistergesang 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth century. But a special pattern of 


? Tabulaturen have come down to us from several companies of Meistergesang. In recent 
times the Australian scholar Brian Taylor has studied them in detail. The sources that 
have come down to us are completely taken into account in his study Adam Puschman: 
‘Griindlicher Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’. (Die drei Fassungen von 1571, 1584, 1596). 
Texte in Abbildung mit Anhang und einleitendem Kommentar, ed. Brian Taylor (Góppingen: 
Kiimmerle, 1984). Cf. also his articles: “Prolegomena to a history of the Tabulatur 
of the German Meistersinger from its fifteenth century metapoetic antecedents to its 
treatment in Richard Wagner’s opera,” Journal of the Australasian Universities Language 
and Literature Association 54 (1980), 201-219; “Der Beitrag des Hans Sachs und seiner 
Nurnberger Vorganger zu der Entwicklung der Meistersinger-Tabulatur,” in Hans Sachs 
und Nürnberg. Bedingungen und Probleme reichsstädtischer Literatur. Hans Sachs zum 400. Todestag 
am 19. Januar 1976, ed. Horst Brunner, Gerhard Hirschmann and Fritz Schnelbögl 
(Nürnberg: Verein für Geschichte der Stadt Nurnberg, 1976), 245-274; “Die ver- 
schollene StraBburger Meistersinger-Tabulatur von 1494 und eine bisher tibersehene 
Kolmarer Tabulatur von 1546 im cgm 4997,” Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum und deutsche 
Literatur 105 (1976), 304—310. 
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interpretation helped scholars to eliminate their irritations following 
from this presupposition: although the urban Meistersinger would have 
left rather simple, but aesthetically not really pleasing texts, their liter- 
ary work should be estimated as produced in a very serious and sincere 
manner latently thought of as typically German." However the alterity 
of Meistergesang gave no reason to take into account the conditions and 
limitations allowing urban craftsmen of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury to act as men of letters at all or to inquire after the origin of the 
strange performances of songs in a singing-school and their meaning. 

To catch the specific sense of the interaction in the gemerk one has 
to take into account the history of the songs in the singing-school: 
their genre after all reaches back to the twelfth century. The basis for 
surveying the whole relevant corpus of texts was not established until 
recent years with the publication of the Repertorium der Sangsprüche und 
Meisterlieder. The Repertorium for the first time records every single song 
preserved and all melodies, every manuscript and all imprints. Moreover, 
several contributors to the Repertorium have presented important studies 
setting up and accompanying the project. Their works have shown 
that the long continuity of the textual genre perpetuated by the Meis- 
tersinger, the Sangspruchtradition ranging from the twelfth to the eighteenth 
century, has to be understood in a more differentiated manner than the 
references by the Meistersinger themselves to their literary tradition would 
have us believe. The Meistersinger derived their own singing from admired 
archetypes of twelve old masters, and they claimed to continue their 
old practices.'? But their register of the twelve old masters comprehends 


10 See for example Wilibald Nagel, Studien zur Geschichte der Meistersänger (Langensalza: 
Hermann Beyer & Sohne, 1909), 12, or Rudolph Genée, Hans Sachs und seine Zeit. Ein 
Lebens- und Kulturbild aus der Zeit der Reformation, 2nd ed. (Leipzig: Weber, 1902), 279. 

1! Just to name the most important studies (in chronological order) in addition to 
those already cited: Burghart Wachinger, Sängerkrieg Untersuchungen zur Spruchdichtung 
des 13. Jahrhunderts (München: Beck, 1973); Eva Klesatschke, Lienhard Nunnenbeck: Die 
Meisterlieder und der Spruch. Edition und Untersuchungen (Göppingen: Kümmerle, 1984); 
Dieter Merzbacher, Meistergesang in Nürnberg um 1600. Untersuchungen zu den Texten und 
Sammlungen des Benedict von Watt (1569-1616) (Nürnberg: Stadtarchiv, 1987); Johannes 
Rettelbach, Variation—Derivation—Imitation. Untersuchungen zu den Tönen der Sangspruchdichter 
und Meistersinger (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1993). 

? The idea of the twelve old masters most notably can be found in catalogues of 
names preserved in single poems. Cf. Brunner, 12 f£, and the following more recent 
contributions: Nikolaus Henkel, “Die Zwolf alten Meister. Beobachtungen zur Entste- 
hung des Katalogs," Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 109 (1987), 
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miscellaneous artists: both Middle High German Sangspruchdichter —poets 
by profession of the twelfth up to the early fourteenth century moving 
from court to court singing their Sangspriiche'*—and subsequent singers 
of the fourteenth century, who nowadays are called meisterliche Lieddichter 
and who belonged to a second phase of the Sangspruchtradition, that dif- 
fered from the prior tradition of courtly Sangspruchdichtung.'* The meisterli- 


375—389; Horst Brunner, “Dichter ohne Werk. Zu einer tiberlieferungsbedingten Grenze 
mittelalterlicher Literaturgeschichte. (Mit einem Textanhang: Die Dichterkataloge des 
Konrad Nachtigall, des Valentin Voigt und des Hans Folz),” in Uberlieferungsgeschichtli- 
che Editionen und Studien zur deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters. Kurt Ruh zum 75. Geburtstag, 
ed. Konrad Kunze, Johannes E Mayer and Bernhard Schnell (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 
1989), 1-31; Michael Baldzuhn, “Ein meisterliches Streitgedicht. Zum poetologischen 
Horizont der Lieder Nr. 89-94 des Hans Folz,” in Lied im deutschen Mittelalter. Über- 
lieferung, Typen, Gebrauch. Chiemsee-Collogium 1991, ed. Cyril Edwards, Ernst Hellgardt 
and Norbert H. Ott (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1996), 227-243. Beside the catalogues of 
names and in addition to visual media (see below) ever since the sixteenth century an 
early modern literary history of Meistergesang takes place in its own legend of origin. 
This legend derives the art of Meistergesang even from the emperor Otto the Great. 
Essential remarks concerning this legend are again to be found in Brunner, Die alten 
Meister, 13 f£. and 24-31. 

'S For an initial orientation, see the summarizing article of Ursula Schulze, “Sang- 
spruch,” in Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft, ed. Harald Fricke, Jan-Dirk Müller 
and Klaus Weimar (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1997-2003), vol. 3, 352-355, and 
the essential introduction of Helmut Tervooren, Sangspruchdichtung (Stuttgart/ Weimar: 
Metzler 1995). For a summary of the state of recent research, see Horst Brunner and 
Helmut Tervooren, “Einleitung: Zur Situation der Sangspruch- und Meistergesangs- 
forschung,” Zetschrift für deutsche Philologie 119 (2000), special edition: Neue Forschungen zur 
mittelhochdeutschen Sangspruchdichtung, ed. Horst Brunner and Helmut Tervooren, 1-9. 

1 These terminological determinations are based on the fundamental distinctions 
proposed by Schanze, vol. 1, 7-11. Schanze was the first to point out the characteristics 
of the meisterliche Lieddichtung and to enforce them with respect to terminology. Cf. also 
the basic introduction of the Repertorium, vol. 1, 1—7. Further studies especially address- 
ing the meisterliche Liedkunst are still rare. It remains an exigent task of research to shed 
light on the poetics of this historical phase of the Sangspruchtradition. Above all reliable 
editions are missing. In the meantime anthologies would be most suitable that could 
provide a survey of the vast corpus of texts. Some recent studies of my own address 
this task from different perspectives: Vom Sangspruch zum Meisterlied. Untersuchungen zu einem 
literarischen Traditionszusammenhang auf der Grundlage der Kolmarer Liederhandschrift (Tübingen: 
Niemeyer, 2002); “Wege ins Meisterlied. Thesen zum Prozess seiner Herausbildung 
und Beobachtungen am k-Bestand unikaler Strophen in unfesten Liedern,” Zeitschrift 
‚für deutsche Philologie 119 (2000), special edition: Neue Forschungen zur mittelhochdeutschen 
Sangspruchdichtung, ed. Horst Brunner and Helmut Tervooren, 252-277; “Ein Feld 
formiert sich. Beobachtungen zur poetologischen Begrifflichkeit in den Tabulaturen 
der Meistersinger,” in Im Wortfeld des Textes. Worthistorische Beiträge zu den Bezeichnungen von 
Rede und Schrift im Mittelalter, ed. Gerd Dicke, Manfred Eikelmann and Burkhard Hase- 
brink (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter 2006), 165-185; “Minne in den Sangspruchtönen 
Regenbogens. Eine Überschau in typologischer Absicht,” in Sangspruchdichtung. Gattungs- 
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che Liedkunst arose from the latter without an obvious changeover, and 
in the fifteenth century finally Meistergesang in its institutionalized form 
developed from the meisterliche Liedkunst. Meistergesang, therefore, represents 
only the latest period of the whole Sangspruchtradition.? In contrast to 
these modern distinctions it was continuity that shaped the thinking of 
the Mestersinger about their own literary history—just as visualized in 
an impressive manner by an anonymous engraving of the nineteenth 
century reproducing a painting of the seventeenth. The painting shows 
how the face-to-face interaction in the gemerk evens out the historical 
differences among the different phases of the Sangspruchtradition. Instead 
of showing contemporary Meistersinger the engraving imagines three 
Middle High German Sangspruchdichter of the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century as merker—<Her>r Frawenlob (that is Heinrich von 
Meißen, called Frauenlob), Herr Regenbogen and Herr Mörner (that is the 
Marner)—as well as herr Mügling (that is Heinrich von Mügeln), who was 
a meisterlicher Liederdichter in the middle of the fourteenth century.'? These 
four merker judge a performance of Hans Sachs, after all a Meistersinger 
already of the sixteenth century." 


konstitution und Gattungsinterferenzen im europäischen Kontext, ed. Dorothea Klein (Tübingen: 
Niemeyer, 2007), 187-242. 

© For an initial orientation cf. Horst Brunner, “Meistergesang,” in Reallexikon der 
deutschen Literaturwissenschaft, vol. 2, 254—257, and, as already mentioned, the introduc- 
tion of the Repertorium, esp. 4—7. The introductory study of Bert Nagel, Meistersang, 
2nd ed. (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1971), is in many cases antiquated and must be used with 
great care. More reliable information can be drawn from the survey given by Reinhard 
Hahn, Meistergesang (Leipzig: VEB Bibliographisches Institut, 1985). 

16 Of. the authoritative articles in the Verfasserlexikon: Karl Stackmann, “Frauenlob; 
(Meister) Heinrich Frauenlob; Meister Heinrich von Meißen der Frauenlob,” in Die 
deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon, ed. Kurt Ruh et al., 2nd ed. (Berlin/New 
York: de Gruyter, 1978-2007), vol. 2, cols. 865-877; Frieder Schanze, “Regenbogen,” 
in Verfasserlexikon, vol. 7, cols. 1077-1097; Burghart Wachinger, “Der Marner,” in 
Verfasserlexikon, vol. 6, cols. 70-79; Karl Stackmann, “Heinrich von Mügeln,” in Verfas- 
serlexikon, vol. 3, cols. 815-827. 

"7 Hans Sachs (1494-1576) was a famous poet already in his own time and is still a 
famous poet in Germany up to this day. Cf. the survey of Barbara Kónneker, “Sachs, 
Hans,” in Zzteraturlexikon. Autoren und Werke deutscher Sprache, ed. Walther Killy (Gütersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1988-93), vol. 10, 99-102. 
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Fig. 7.2. Engraving of the nineteenth century, showing a singschule with four 
old masters and Hans Sachs (Nuremberg, Gemalde- und Skulpturensamm- 
lung—Museen der Stadt Nürnberg," 


'8 The painting is now kept in the Gemälde- und Skulpturensammlung—Museen 
der Stadt Nürnberg (Inv.-Nr. Gm 0173). Formerly it was possessed by the Meistersinger 
of Nuremberg serving them as a placard to announce public concerts. 
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Up to the middle of the twentieth century German researchers found 
it difficult to develop an adequate terminology that differs from the 
eflort of the Mezstersinger to connect to their literary prehistory and to 
even out historical differences. One of the reasons was that much more 
research had been done on only one of the two most important textual 
genres of Middle High German medieval lyric, namely Minnesang and 
its courtly love songs. The Sangspruchdichtung of the twelfth up to the 
fourteenth century remained without specific contour. For example, 
in the year 1811—to refer to the beginning of scientific research on 
Maistergesang—Jacob Grimm knew and spoke of Minnesang as a matter of 
course, but he could only address the Sangspruchdichtung using the term 
Meistergesang.'° Only after a discussion spanning several decades—with 
the focus mainly on the different arrangement of strophes in the courtly 
love song and the Sangspruch (the first one generally uses several strophes, 
the other one for a long time only one strophe)?—German researchers 
gradually reached a more precise concept of the Sangspruchdichtung as 
a second prominent textual genre of Middle High German lyrics. In 
addition, a more nuanced view of the prehistory of Metstergesang was 
made difficult by a lack of understanding of some very unconventional 
works of later Sangspruchdichter like Frauenlob or meisterliche Lieddichter 
like Heinrich von Mügeln. These hermeneutical difficulties—some 
researchers seriously thought Frauenlob to be insane—supported a 
pattern of interpretation, whose traces range up even to Bert Nagel’s 
introductory monograph on Meistergesang published in a second edition 
in 1971. Bringing Frauenlob in touch with the pretended establishing of 
a first company of Meistergesang in Mainz,”' Nagel displaces an oeuvre 
aesthetically dubious looking to him towards the later production of 
the Meistersinger. (Such a practice was brought forward by the fact 
that the later Meistersinger idolised Frauenlob and Mügeln as old masters 
and esteemed some of their Téne [tones] as gekrünte [crowned]. That 
is, by the way, the reason for Frauenlob and Mügeln wearing crowns 
in the painting mentioned above.) But the last decades of research are 
fortunately characterized by an orientation towards the sources that 


19 Jacob Grimm, Ueber den altdeutschen Meistergesang (Göttingen: Dieterich, 1811). 

? The most important positions in this discussion are connected with the names of 
Karl Simrock, Hermann Schneider and Kurt Ruh. The relevant essays are collected 
in Mittelhochdeutsche Spruchdichtung, ed. Hugo Moser (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1972). 

TT Nagel, Meistersang, 25-27. 
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essentially have come down to us. Thus a detail like a first society of 
Meistergesang in Mainz already in the days of Frauenlob has been found 
to be a fiction. Concerning the historical preconditions of the appear- 
ance of urban singing-schools since the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century two problems of clarifying this process can be seen much more 
clearly now: 

Firstly, one has to give up the focus on prominent authors. Already 
in the late period of the Sangspruchdichtung and in the early period of the 
meisterliche Liedkunst we not only have to take into account well-known 
singers like Frauenlob or Regenbogen, but also many anonymous poets 
called Nachsdnger (re-singers). They made use of the Töne of more promi- 
nent masters, but added new texts to them. The term Ton means the 
sum of all formal features of a strophe, its melody, but also the scheme 
of the single verses and their rhymes, and re-use of a Ton is a core ele- 
ment of the textual genre Sangspruch.? Use of well-known Töne by the 
anonymous re-singers increases in the fourteenth century. In extreme 
cases this leads to highly distorted results in the manuscript tradition. For 
example more than a thousand strophes ascribed to the Middle High 
German Sangspruchdichter and inventor of melodies Regenbogen have 
come down to us, but only a small number of them can be authentic 
in the narrower sense of having been invented by Regenbogen himself. 
The authors of the other ones are unknown. The anonymity of a vast 
number of texts seriously constrains recent endeavours to assign them 
to single phases of the history of the evolution of the textual genre 
between the early fourteenth and the late fifteenth century. 

Secondly, an anomaly of manuscript transmission limits our access to 
the developments in the run-up to the gemerk. The wider documentation 
of the Middle High German Sangspruchdichtung breaks off 1n the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Not until after a gap of three-quarters of 
a century and after the descent of manuscript transmission towards 
smaller entities and towards manuscripts primarily designed for direct 
use (and therefore towards manuscripts less representative in nature and 
exposed to a greater risk of destruction) did a stronger tendency emerge 
that again led to manuscripts with better chances of preservation. In 
the second quarter of the fifteenth century the so-called Meisterliederhand- 


? Of Horst Brunner's article “Ton” in the Reallexikon, vol. 3, 645 Œ 
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schriften came into being.” Their scribes collected the anonymous songs 
mentioned above to a great extent. Nevertheless none of these scribes 
worked with an active practice of singing-schools in his background. 
Thus the anonymous mass of songs in the Meisterliederhandschrifien can 
not be qualified sociologically in more detail. Up to now the songs have 
been taken as evidence for the existence of an early Meistergesang that 
was not yet institutionalized. In this context Brunner in 1975 supposed 
the concept of Rhenish and Swabian societies—despite the fact that 
no evidence for the existence of such societies can be provided beyond 
these songs as such. Nevertheless his concept continues to circulate up 
to the present." But by contrast the sources could by all means also 
be read in a more ‘positive’ way, if we take the Meisterliederhandschriften 
as documents of a revived interest in the old art of the former mas- 
ters—but an interest initially reduced, because it took place in the form 
of just making their art accessible again in written form only. The new 
manuscripts may be conceived of as documents of an emerging interest 
aiming in the first instance at collecting the preserved assets that by 
all means may have belonged to an older period of the textual genre, 
that is to the late Sangspruchdichtung and the early meisterliche Liedkunst. In 
fact it can be shown that the scribes of the Mersterliederhandschriften often 
had access to strophes and songs already produced in the fourteenth 
century. An important consequence of this assumption is that the later 


?5 "This model of transmission counts on some unknown facts (missed manuscripts 
for direct use). I have argued for it more in detail in Vom Sangspruch zum Meisterlied. 
For a first overview on the relevant manuscripts see the article of Frieder Schanze, 
“Meisterliederhandschriften,” in Verfasserlexikon, vol. 6, cols. 342-356. 

** Franz-Josef Holznagel, “Mittelalter,” in Geschichte der deutschen Lyrik, ed. Franz-Josef 
Holznagel et al. (Stuttgart: Reclam, 2004), 11-94, esp. 67 n. 14; Johannes Rettelbach, 
“Sangspruchdichtung zwischen Frauenlob und Heinrich von Mügeln—eine Skizze," in 
Studien zu Frauenlob und Heinrich von Mügeln. Festschrift für Karl Stackmann zum 80. Geburtstag, 
ed. Jens Haustein and Ralf-Henning Steinmetz (Freiburg/Schweiz: Universitätsverlag, 
2002), 154-174, esp. 147 fŒ, n. 9; Johannes Rettelbach, “Späte Sangspruchdich- 
tung —früher Meistergesang. Bilanz der jüngeren Forschung,” Jahrbuch der Oswald von 
Wolkenstein-Gesellschaft 12 (2000), 185—201, esp. 186. C£ also Horst Brunner and Johannes 
Rettelbach, “ ‘Der vrsprung des maystergesangs’. Eine Schulkunst aus dem frühen 16. 
Jahrhundert und die Kolmarer Liederhandschrift,” Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum und 
deutsche Literatur 114 (1985), 221—240, esp. 236: “Die reiche Textüberlieferung der vor- 
reformatorischen Meistersingerhss., die ja zahlreiche, wenn auch überwiegend anonym 
bleibende Autoren bezeugt, steht in krassem Gegensatz zur offensichtlichen Beweisnot, 
wenn es darum geht, die Existenz einzelner Gesellschaften zu belegen." 
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Meistersinger could get an idea of the former art of their old ancestors 
chiefly on the basis of written documents only.” 

The poetics of the anonymous songs preserved in the later manu- 
scripts of the fifteenth century have not yet been studied in detail. But 
many of these songs might already belong to the very productive period 
of the late Sangspruchdichtung and early meisterliche Lieddichtung. Perhaps 
the texts of this former period were not preserved in contemporary 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century to a greater extent because they 
were considered to be too modern and their anonymous authors too 
little well-known. After all scholars are able to see now that their songs 
often show a strong poetological bias. Especially the songs mentioning 
the idea of a competition between singers demonstrate a particular 
awareness of artistic questions, problems and themes. These songs 
deserve special interest, because they sometimes show fictitious little 
contentions, i.e. they often appear to be spoken by a grammatical ‘T 
claiming to be a prominent Sangspruchdichter. But the use of competition 
to profile one's own art, by contrast, may also be limited to suggestive 
notions slightly evoking agonistic interaction. The courtly audience of 
such songs, of course, was able to recognize their performance was ficti- 
tious, because in face-to-face interaction the listener present was able to 
see that a singer using a textual ‘T that acts as Frauenlob, for example, 
was just performing this role. And of course further elements of the 
evoked illusion—the local plan (a green meadow), the singer armed and 
combat-ready, the wreath to be achieved by the winner—were absent 
in the actual performance.?? 

If one takes these competition poems only in their written form 
without the original form of presentation, when ones reads them 
instead of hearing and seeing them, then one might be in danger of 
misinterpretation: one might mistake the T of the singer with the T of 
the text. These poems then support the impression of representing real 
contests. ‘This was the misinterpretation of the early Meistersinger —with 
the most serious consequences. This thesis of a misinterpretation takes 
into account two basic understandings: firstly that the Moeistersinger^s 
knowledge of the art of their predecessors was not based on a living 


? More detailed reasons for this thesis are given in Baldzuhn, Vom Sangspruch zum 
Meisterlied. 

°° The most prominent sample of a competition song might be the “Krieg von 
Würzburg.” Cf. the edition in Meisterlieder der Kolmarer Handschrift, ed. Karl Bartsch 
(Stuttgart: Literarischer Verein, 1862), 351-362. 
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tradition of immediate contact, that their knowledge, on the contrary, 
was mainly based on manuscripts and their predecessors! written texts, 
and secondly that the manuscripts found in the fifteenth century more 
resemble late fourteenth century texts than those of an early phase 
of the Merstergesang. Both of these assumptions need more elaborate 
confirmation. The main thesis however explains the remarkable con- 
struction of the interaction in the generk well enough. I only want to 
name four aspects: 

(1) The interaction in the gemerk can be comprehended as a re- 
enactment of older competition-poems of the fourteenth century that 
have been taken too literally by the Meistersinger. In our times we may 
be acquainted with the knowledge of the past, knowledge of literary 
traditions and so be familiar with the potential for distancing ourselves. 
This form of understanding and of dealing with the past is however 
connected to the context of a modern society based on literacy to a large 
extent. In contrast the Meistersinger of the early modern ages did not keep 
their knowledge of the past largely in a written form. They preferred 
to keep literary traditions alive through actual performance. 

(2) The use of writing in the gemerk was truly conservative. It aimed at 
reproduction instead of production. The main instrument of the court, 
the tabulatur, does not give positive indications of how a Metsterlied had 
to be made. Tabulaturen did not teach a writer “how it was to be done” 
but “how it was not to be done.” So their implicit construction is based 
on the idea of a severe and mandatory example to follow. For example 
we find mandatory instructions by Adam Puschman (1532-1600) in 
his Gründlichem Bericht, where he discusses the value of different notes 
and instructions with explicit reference to the old masters. And in the 
Nuremberg Ordnung of 1540 it is specified that every 7on should be 
performed as if “it was coming from the master or from old times” 
(“wie er von dem maister ausgegangen ist oder von alter her kumen 
ist”). The implicit poetry of the tabulatur concurs with the strong bias 
of the art of Meistergesang towards the example of the old masters and 
their re-production. 

(3) The four merker in the gemerk act as physical representatives of the 
earlier literary tradition. Therefore the wooden panel of the seventeenth 
century could name them as Middle High German Sangspruchdichter. 
They do not act in the name of literary tradition, they act as embodying 


? Of Genée, 410. 
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it. It was a custom to enable the winner of the competition to become 
a Judge himself in the next singschule. If you successfully master the 
literary tradition, you enter it physically. 

(4) The Meistersinger resisted to the new medium of book printing. 
Older research even thought of the Meistersinger suppressing the use of 
printing.” This is understandable in light of the conservatism in the 
judging of the performance of a poem. Book printing decouples the 
production of a text and its reception systematically, and its ideal is 
the anonymous reader and an isolated, simplified reading situation. 
The use of printing therefore would dissolve the narrow cohesion of 
production and coeval re-production in the gemerk. 


Deconstructing the gemerk: the modernism of the singschule 


The resistance of the Meistersinger of the sixteenth century to book 
printing and the conservative use of writing in their tabulatur reveal an 
inconsistent relation of the Meistersinger to the medium of writing, On the 
one hand the increasing use of writing and production of manuscripts 
in the fourteenth and early fifteenth century in general had enabled 
the craftsmen in the cities to attain a certain level of knowledge of the 
Middle High German Sangspruchdichtng. On the other hand writing in 
the tabulatur is used by them in a restricted manner and the Merstersinger 
resist book printing. The writing medium kept a subsidiary meaning in 
their hands, and the ability of the medium to widen communication is 
used only in a very restricted way.” In a characteristic medieval manner 
the use of writing in the gemerk stays bound to the co-presence of the 
participants communicating with each other. 

Nevertheless the binding of the performance of a Meisterlied to face- 
to-face interaction does not simply prolong medieval conditions into the 
early modern time. When one compares the situation of performing 
a Meisterlied with that of an old Sangspruch by a Sangspruchdichter from a 


°8 This opinion does not match the facts. Hundreds of poems have been printed—but 
mostly poems of a certain style, for example songs in very popular melodies. More 
demanding songs on theological subjects for example stay assigned especially to the 
gemerk. Cf. the catalogue of printed Meisterlieder in the first volume of the Repertorium, 
325-508, and the clarifying remarks in Schanze, Liedkunst, vol. 1, 33 f£ 

? Cf. Konrad Ehlich, “Funktion und Struktur schriftlicher Kommunikation,” in 
Schrift und Schriflichkeit. Ein interdisziplinäres Handbuch, ed. Hartmut Günther and Otto 
Ludwig (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1994), vol. 1, 18-41, esp. 19. 
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pragmatic point of view we see that central parameters (of place, time, 
audience) have changed. We know however very little about the exact 
circumstances of performing Middle High German Sangspriiche, but 
certain general findings can be mentioned. Festivities at court generally 
seem to have been important places for recitations. The singers may 
have taken the chance to perform their song on a particular occasion. 
The audience was as a rule not a homogeneous one, so that the singer 
could not calculate the expectations of the recipients and the success of 
his performance in advance. All this is quite different from the situation 
in the fifteenth/sixteenth century: 

(1) The time at which the performance of the singing-school would 
take place was announced to the public on so-called schulzettel (hand- 
written letters on paper). The performance was scheduled. Thus literary 
interaction could be planned in advance.?? 

(2) The schulzettel also mentioned the place where the performance was 
to be held. Thus the place of literary interaction did not just emerge by 
chance from a feast or ordinary interaction of an accidentally present 
audience. On the contrary, it was carefully highlighted and defined in 
space. The tables and desks for the Judges, chairs, curtains and writing 
materials and the singstuhl (pulpit for the singer) already marked it.?' In 


3 For reproductions of letters of invitation, see Hahn, 57 (Nuremberg, seventeenth 
century, now preserved in Nuremberg, Stadtbibliothek, Will III 780 [ink and water- 
colour on paper, format 27.2 x 29.8 cm]) and 59 (Nuremberg, end sixteenth century, 
now Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, MP 20517* [woodcut and printing, 
format 15 x 25.7 cm]). On both letters: Hans Sachs und die Meistersinger in ihrer Zeit, ed. 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum Nürnberg (Nürnberg: Germanisches Nationalmu- 
seum, 1981), 126 fig. 93 f£. and the reproduction on p. 119. A third letter (Nuremberg 
1646) has been published by Theodor Hampe, “Spruchsprecher, Meistersinger und 
Hochzeitlader, vornehmlich in Nurnberg,” Mitteilungen aus dem germanischen Nationalmuseum 
7 (1894), 25-44 and 60-69: cf. the reproduction in fig. 1 and on p. 41 (Nuremberg, 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Merkelsche Portratsammlung, Inventarnr. Mp 26362a 
[written by hand, with a portrait of Simon Wolff, covering colour, format 18 x 29.5 
cm]). A letter from the company in Freiburg (before 1630) is preserved in the local 
city archive, “Urkundenbestand A 1 XII,” therein no. 7. This letter has perhaps been 
used as a model and therefore could have been designed in an untypical accurate 
manner. It is mentioned in the two registers of possessions of the company: “Jtem 
Ein schuollbrief wie man die Singer Vf die schuoll laden duodt” (fol. 9r), “Jtem Ein 
schuolbrief wie man die Maistersinger auf die Singschuoll laden duodt” (fol. 10r). Its 
text has been printed by Schreiber, 205-207 (erroneous). The letter, a large-sized single 
leaf, has been written by hand on thick paper with tightend corners and had to serve 
as a public placard just like the Nuremberg ones. For a general survey on the type of 
source see Nagel, Meistersang, 59-61. 

3! The registers of possessions in Freiburg mention “Jtem Zwen gemolte Vmheng 
Vnd zway Jsinig stenglin dar zuo" (fol. 9r; in the second register fol. 10r: “Jtem Zwenn 
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Fig. 7.3. The postenbrief of the Freiburg Meistersinger (original: Stadtarchiv 
Freiburg, A 1 XII V2). 
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addition the place of performance also could be marked by a postenbrief, 
a kind of poster, that demarcated the terrain of the singschule actually 
being held. Such a postenbrief in general did not put out the (changing) 
place and time of every single performance but, just like the poster 
still preserved in Freiburg made of strong and large-sized paper, was 
carried to the various performance sites. ‘The coloured illustrations on 
the Freiburg postenbrief display prominently the crowning of the Virgin 
Mary, the official escutcheons of Freiburg and Austria and the images of 
Tubal, Thales, Socrates, Pythagoras, and Priscian. Taken together they 
give the poster of the company in Freiburg a representative look.” 

(3) The determination of time and place changes important framing 
conditions of literary reception. The performer now can assume what 
his audience will attend. His auditor has decided to visit a singschule, has 
entered the room of performance by intention and—in general—is will- 
ing to respect special rules implied by the situation. The artist has—in 
principle—his public’s attention and interest. Occasional unexpected 
reactions are kept to a minimum—as is the fact in a theatre nowadays 
where there is a sort of pre-arranged understanding: everyone already 
knows what to expect; pre-arranged etiquette makes sure that there 
will be no disturbance during the performance; uninterested people 
stay away. In contrast Middle High German Sangspruchdichter could be 
confronted with an unhappy or uninterested public. They had to ensure 
their own recital, even in comparison to other rivals at the court, against 
ongoing disturbances and disinterest. 

(4) Furthermore the composition of the audience of a singschule 
changed and became more complex. Instead of a mixed audience 
consisting of interested and non-interested listeners and aficionados we 
now find a clear separation between these groups and even between 
the public as a whole and its performer. The judges in the court now 
take up the place of the aficionados; they appear as a kind of primary 


gemoldte Vmheg mit sambdt Zwaij Jsinin stenglin wie mans bey dem Maistersang Jn 
dem gemerrkh vorhangen duodt") and “Jtem Der Singstuohll wie man darauf singen 
duodt” (fol. 9r; fol. 10r: “Jtem der singstuoll wie Man darauf sitz wan man singen 
duodt”). 

32 Freiburg, Stadtarchiv, “Urkundenbestand A 1 XIII," no. 2. Edition of the text: 
Harter-Bohm, 102 ff The wooden panel of figure 2 above also was used as a postenbrief, 
cf. Hampe, 41 “[...] das eine öffentliche Singschule darstellt und gelegentlich solcher 
Singschulen neben der Einladung als Aushängeschild diente.” The most prominent 
postenbrief is the one from the company in Iglau; cf. the reproduction in Hahn, 72, and 
the basic remarks of Streinz, 17 H A survey of this type of source in general is given 
in Nagel, Meistersang, 57-61. 
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audience of the singer. They are complemented by a public of interested 
listeners who visit the recital as a performance (the wooden panel of the 
seventeenth century clearly shows this separation between the different 
types of audience). And the reaction of the primary audience can be 
efficiently calculated by the singer: the judges are not only no longer 
unknown to him, but also part of the local entourage of his company 
of Meistergesang. The performer may now act together with a captive 
and artistically competent audience. 

(5) In the gemerk social and literary event are uncoupled. ‘This becomes 
clear from the fact that a recital no longer brings in revenue: the Sang- 
spruchdichter had to earn money with his art, and he tried to promote 
his artistic products with the traditional argument that he could sell 
reputation to the court and receive a fee for it. In other words, “guot 
umbe ere geben” (“give funds and receive esteem”). In contrast, the 
later craftsmen perform their art in their leisure time. They make their 
income as a cobbler, painter etc.—but not by a brilliant performance. 
In the gemerk income is less important than symbolic worth: to be valued 
among the peers of the company of Meistergesang is the prize.?? 

(6) Writing becomes an item of the performance itself. What kind of 
importance it had for the performance of the former Sangspruchdichter 
we do not know: whether the poems had been learned by heart or read 
from a manuscript or even if changes were permitted; all that remains 
unknown. In the gemerk however the strictly defined written rules of the 
tabulatur were applied. The Bible was used as the reference for poems 
on theological subjects. The way in which the performance was handled 
and the results of it were written down in minutes, nowadays called 
Gemerk-Bücher or Gemerk-Protokolle.** The demand to fix typical mistakes 
in the tabulatur even led to the development of a specific poetological 
terminology describing the texts, the melodies and the performances 
more in detail than ever before. This terminology in fact is tied to 
the older competition poems out of the productive phase of the late 


3 Cf. Pierre Bourdieu, *Okonomisches Kapital, kulturelles Kapital, soziales Kapital,” 
in Soziale Ungleichheiten, ed. Reinhard Kreckel (Göttingen: Schwartz, 1983), 183-198. 

3t Augsburg: Die Schulordnung und das Gemerkbuch der Augsburger Meistersinger, ed. Horst 
Brunner et al. (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1991); Iglau: Streinz, 150-175; Nuremberg: Das 
Gemerkbüchlein des Hans Sachs (1555-1561) nebst einem Anhange: Die Nürnberger Meistersinger- 
Protocolle von 1595-1605, ed. Karl Drescher (Halle/Saale: Niemeyer, 1898), Nürnberger 
Meistersinger- Protokolle von 1575-1689, ed. Karl Drescher (Stuttgart: Literarischer Verein, 
1897). 
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Sangspruchdichtung of the fourteenth century, but there the poetological 
terms are an integral part of the poem itself and their semantics are 
quite different and much more complex than in the discursive texts of 
the tabulatur in prose in the later Meistergesang.? 

So if we look at the pragmatics of communication then the perfor- 
mance in the gemerk in sum seems much more tied to preconditions than 
the occasional performance of the Middle High German Sangspruch- 
dichter—or speaking in terms of system theory: a lot more unlikely.?? 
Just to name one more detail: the Meistersinger as a rule had to ask the 
city officials for special agreements to hold a singschule. On the other 
hand the increased improbability of the gemerk-performance also has 
its advantages: the performance may take place in a stabilized and 
calculable context with artistic freedom for literary interaction as such. 
The textual products of this kind of literary interaction are permitted 
to follow rather their own artistic than extrapoetic rules. The gemerk as 
a whole therefore can be understood as a phenomenon of literaliza- 
tion and institutionalisation of literature—although these early modern 
phenomena are nowadays usually associated with the medium of book 
printing.” To ‘read’ the gemerk as a mere prolongation of the Middle 
Ages in early modern times therefore would be basically wrong. Quite 
the contrary, the gemerk is a very modern phenomenon. But in contrast 
to book printing, where the processes mentioned are tied to a certain 
farewell to the medium of a present ‘body,’ this ‘body’ keeps its older 
medieval readability’ and its potential to establish presence.” 


3 Cf Baldzuhn, “Ein Feld formiert sich.” 

3 Of. Niklas Luhmann, “Die Unwahrscheinlichkeit der Kommunikation,” in Sozio- 
logische Aufklürung 3. Soziales System, Gesellschaft, Organisation (Opladen: Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1981), 25-34. 

37 Hans Ulrich Gumbrecht, “Beginn von ‘Literatur’/ Abschied vom Korper?,” in 
Der Ursprung von Literatur. Medien, Rollen, Kommunikationssituationen zwischen 1450 und 1650, 
ed. Gisela Smolka-Koerdt, Peter M. Spangenberg and Dagmar Tillmann-Bartylla 
(München: Fink, 1988), 14—50. 

38 Horst Wenzel, “Partizipation und Mimesis. Die Lesbarkeit der Körper am Hof und 
in der hófischen Literatur,” in Materialitüt der Kommunikation, ed. Hans Ulrich Gumbrecht 
and Klaus Ludwig Pfeiffer (Frankfurt/Main: Suhrkamp, 1988), 178-202. 

? Christian Kiening, “Vorspiel: Zwischen Körper und Schrift,” in Zwischen Körper und 
Schrifl. Texte vor dem Zeitalter der Literatur (Frankfurt/Main: Fischer, 2003), 7-31. 
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The dissemination of. the companies 


The emergence of a meaningful and complex phenomenon like the 
gemerk 1s practically impossible to comprehend if we only think of a 
continuous evolution without breaks. ‘The singschule had to be ‘invented’ 
at a particular time. This thesis has an important methodological con- 
sequence, because an existing singschule in its best form then gives us the 
constitutional criteria needed to be able to speak of a fully developed 
company of Meistergesang. To emphasize this is absolutely not futile: what 
really constitutes a company of Meistergesang has up to now never been 
made explicit. Answers first had to come from the historians, but they 
hardly occupied themselves with this issue. On the other hand we find 
an ongoing interest of researchers in German literature that already 
goes back to the nineteenth century.‘ But this interest is dominated 
by questions of literary history and literary genres, and the companies 
as historical phenomena in and of themselves have never thoroughly 
been investigated. Among German scholars there is only an unspoken 
consensus about what is meant, when one speaks of Meistergesang in 
an institutionalised form, and there is however no reliable survey of 
existing societies based on explicit criteria. Already in 1938 Archer 
‘Taylor saw that clearly, he being the only one who ever presented a 
systematic bibliography of Meistergesang."' His bibliography only speaks 
of “places, where Meistergesang flourished,” and it lists many places, on 
which Taylor comments, where there was never the slightest evidence 
of a singschule. There have always been critical voices," but even Bert 
Nagel’s introduction in Meistergesang of 1971 still presents a substantial 
number of companies based only on a mix of criteria. And even in 
the fundamental introduction of the Repertorium we find some mistakes. 
(See Appendix: Places with companies of Meistergesang.) 


*? Cf. Horst Brunner, “Stand und Aufgaben der Meistergesangsforschung,” in 
Quaestiones in musica. Festschrift für Franz Krautwurst zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. Friedhelm 
Brusniak and Horst Leuchtmann (Tutzing: Schneider, 1989), 33-47; Horst Brunner 
“Zur Geschichte der Meistergesangsforschung,” in Deutsches Handwerk in Spätmittelalter und 
Früher Neuzeit. Sozialgeschichte, Volkskunde, Literaturgeschichte, ed. Rainer S. Elkar (Göttingen: 
Schwartz, 1983), 223-243; Reinhard Hahn, “Der Meistergesang in der Geschichte der 
Germanistik,” Zeitschrift für Germanistik 4 (1983), 450-462. 

* Archer Taylor and Frances Hankemeier Ellis, A bibliography of Meistergesang (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1936). 

+ Cf. Archer Taylor, The literary history of Meistergesang (New York/London: Modern 
Language Association of America/Oxford University Press, 1937), 16-18. 
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The extensive list of 64 towns can be reduced to a few where sing- 
ing-schools existed without doubt (14: Augsburg, Breslau, Donauworth, 
Freiburg/Breisgau, Iglau, Kolmar, Mainz, Memmingen, Nordlingen, 
Nürnberg, Schwaz, Steyr, StraBburg, Ulm). Besides those there are 
about a dozen places that deserve further study (15: Brieg, Dinkelsbühl, 
Eferding, Eisenerz, Esslingen, Frankfurt/Main, Kempten, Mahrisch- 
Schonberg, Magdeburg, München, Regensburg, Rothenburg ob der 
‘Tauber, Weissenburg, Wels, Zwickau). But the rest, more than twice 
this amount, are questionable (35). 

'The list of towns has extended to its unusual length due to many 
reasons. Contemporary sets of town, for example, always fulfil a function 
in their own time. The city catalogue in the prologue of Puschman's 
Gründlichem Bericht aims to show the amplification of Meistergesang and 
thereby tries to grant importance to Puschman's influence. The cata- 
logues of towns in a Meisterlied of 1597 from Straßburg and the Mem- 
minger Lobspruch by Michael Schuester from 1626? show a comparable 
intention; thus they can not serve modern historians as reliable records 
on the dissemination of Meistergesang. Even the detailed report in the 
Donauwörther Chronik can be taken seriously only regarding the local 
situation in Donauworth itself. By mentioning several bordering places 
where Meistergesang was practised the chronicler might have wanted to 
put Donauworth on the map as being something like the world centre 
of Meistergesang. Sometimes older research took single towns into account 
because a later Meistersinger was born there, sometimes only because a 
place had been visited by a Meistersinger. Only scrutinizing the archives 
will lead to an authentic repertory of companies of Meistergesang. And 
only archival studies will provide an insight into the proportions between 
productive members composing their own songs and melodies and 
members just performing texts and melodies taken from other authors 
and other passive members like founders, visitors or further supporters 
of a company. Only through these means can one grasp the importance 
of a company in the social network of a single town. 

Looking back on the question of the emanation and dissemination 
of the companies it may not be the primary goal to use only these find- 
ings to generate a core-list of well established companies and exclude 
dubious cases. Especially the doubtful companies lead to a broader 
question: what was needed in early modern times to achieve a sustained 


5 Cf the extracts in Nagel, Studien, 133 Œ. and 189 ff. 
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basis for organizing people into groups that no longer were founded 
on the grounds of traditional institutional structures, e.g. the church, 
the school, the guild, the regiment of the city or the principality? The 
companies of Meistergesang did not sprout from established structures, just 
modifying them, but were based on structures drawn from late medieval 
practices in performing literature. What characterizes organisations that 
were not based on or amplified out of state structures but emerged 
from the people themselves? Looking at the question this way leads 
to the conclusion that further study on the companies of Metstergesang 
might provide a valuable methodological basis for the analysis also of 
other organisations to be created in the early modern age: regarding 
for example the increasing degrees of institutionalization and pragmatic 
preconditions accompanying the formation of the companies. 


Established companies of Meistergesang—some aspects of their 
organisational basis 


We may not know in full detail how a single company of Meistergesang 
was organized, but base lines can be sketched out without doubt. Com- 
panies existed from the late fifteenth century through to the seventeenth 
century and even partially up to the eighteenth. The Trégergruppen (sus- 
tainers) were, first, citizens and, second, craftsmen from the working 
lower and middle classes. Of course there were exceptions but this rule 
mainly applies: aristocratic singers are exceptions and learned poets 
too (clergy, lawyers, teachers). From these circles the Metstersmmger might 
expect rather mockery than assistance. Even the higher middle classes, 
such as the literary world (humanists) and the patrician houses, did not 
accept them." The manuscripts (over a 100) and the song production of 
the Meistersinger are respectable in size: more than 12,000 songs in the 
days after the Reformation have come down to us, numbering about 
4300 from Hans Sachs (1494-1576) and about 3000 from the univer- 
sity-magister Ambrosius Metzger (1573-1632), both of them poets in 


^ Kästner for example points out a considerable gap between the most famous 
Meistersinger Hans Sachs and his contemporaries in Nuremberg with scholarly erudition: 
Hannes Kästner, “Antikes Wissen für den ‘gemeinen Mann’. Rezeption und Populari- 
sierung griechisch-rómischer Literatur durch Jorg Wickram und Hans Sachs,” in Latein 
und Nationalsprachen in der Renaissance, ed. Bodo Guthmüller (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1998), 345-378, esp. 362. 
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Nuremberg. ‘The text production aimed at the presentation in the gemerk, 
although some poems also were intendend only for reading.? For their 
singing-schools the Meistersinger did not have a designated house but 
had to make use of what was available. The performances took place 
in churches or in local hotels. The Nuremberg singers made a distinc- 
tion between three types of performance, the Freisingen (uncommitted 
singing), the Hauptsingen (main singing) and the Zechsingen (singing in a 
tavern). The Freisingen was held before the Hauptsingen and was done 
in public places and without competition. It is not mentioned in the 
protocol writings; songs on more worldly themes were performed. The 
Hauptsingen, by contrast, was competitive and accompanied by protocol 
writings, and the songs show a clear inclination to deal with ambitious 
theological themes. The Zechsingen was a more private performance 
held in taverns or held in the fashion of “singing in a tavern.” These 
three different forms of concerts were performed in Nuremberg about 
fifteen times a year. The account books of the Meistersinger in Freiburg 
speak of only two or three performances a year. The performances 
were mostly held on Whitsunday and Christmas and sometimes on 
Easter. The books however show that the performances held on Easter 
1578 were done only by the assistant craftsmen and not by the master 
craftsmen. And instead of the performances by the master craftsmen 
held in the church the assistants in 1578 sang only vf beden stuben (in 
special taverns used by the guilds?). 

Whether the term meister (master) in Freiburg always means a master 
of the arts of singing or a master of craftsmanship 1s not clear—nor 
whether the term geselle means the follower of the arts or just the social 
dimension (an apprentice). Here we have to analyse each case separately. 
But the question as such is a very important one, because the different 
use of the term meister sheds light on the liminal distinction between 
the internal (artistic) and external (social) status of a particular person. 
In Nuremberg the circumstances are a lot more precise and expanded. 
The heart of the company was made up of the twelve oldest singers 
and three elected merker acted as a kind of managing committee, or 
board. The younger one of these three was also the recording clerk. 
This management was joined by two büchsenmeister (accountants) that 


5 Cf. Johannes Rettelbach, “Aufführung und Schrift im Meistergesang des 16. 
Jahrhunderts," Archiv für das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen 155 (2003), 
241-287. 
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kept books about the finances of the company. Everyone had to pay 
membership. The management was elected yearly. Annually a new- 
membership application took place, and the applicants had to prove 
their ability in the arts by a probationary recital. Once more the account 
books in Freiburg show a minor degree of differentiation.“ Only a single 
so-called bruderschafismeister acted as a head of the company, and he 
also had to hold the office of the büchsenmeister and check the accounts. 
His written reports were not given annually but only once every three 
to five years. No records on the way the elections or probationary 
auditions were held have come down to us— perhaps because these 
activities were organized in a more informal, non-written way. The 
admitted persons in Freiburg however had to pay for their admission 
just as in Nuremberg. 

The rights and duties of the members are not known in detail and 
deserve further study. Were the members obligated to visit the sing- 
ing-schools or to perform songs? Although we can not answer such 
questions, even so it 1s clear that the acceptance of a member was 
based on different things such as his qualities as an artist and as well as 
his social esteem within the company. Perhaps artistic prestige affected 
social prestige—but social reputation in general seems to have been 
more important than artistic skills. Even in German shooting clubs of 
the twenty-first century it is not always the best shooter who wins the 
annual competition and becomes “king” for one year. (On the contrary 
this is due more to the vast responsibilities of a “king” concerning his 
financial situation, his social reputation, his political influence etc.) ‘To 
give just one example from Freiburg: in 1579 the bruderschafismeister Hans 
Schultheiß had to bear the costs for the service of a guest visiting the 
company, Jörg Kruß. The member Hans Daner had instructed him to 
do so. We do not know anything about this Hans Daner, except that he 
had been one of the singers from Freiburg who brought a manuscript 
written by Hans Sachs to the colleagues in Colmar already in 1549: 


These songs written down here I took from a manuscript lent to me and 
the company by Klauss Gruoben and Hans Tanner, singers from Freiburg, 


t¢ The information concerning Freiburg is drawn from several account books pre- 
served in Freiburg, Stadtarchiv,“Aktenbestand C 1 Meistersinger” (Nr. 6), and covering 
the years 1575-1674. They are still unpublished, but Dr. Ulrich Ecker, Stadtarchiv 
Freiburg, and I are preparing an edition. For the other companies cf. the brief outline 
given by Horst Brunner, “Hans Sachs und Nürnbergs Meistersinger,” in Hans Sachs 
und die Meistersinger, 9-24. 
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and I wrote them down working day and night and finished this copy 
the 29th of August. The manuscript lent to me had been written down 
by Hans Sachs from Nuremberg in his own hand [.. .]." 


Thirty years later, in 1579, Daner's reputation still carries on, and we 
see the internal hierarchy of the company traversed by other hierarchies: 
Daner's reputation, his age, his long-enduring membership, perhaps 
also his social status. Artistic reputation is not the only factor and has 
its worth only in the core of the company, the interaction in the gemerk. 
Acting in other fields of the company, the reputation of a member 
always seems to be tied to other forms of reputation and we have to 
take into account complex negotiations among these different forms. 


Prospects 


Because of their strong linkage to the older literary genre of Sang- 
spruchdichtung and the special development of this genre already in the 
fourteenth century stimulating the emergence of the gemerk in the late 
fifteenth, the companies of Meistergesang without doubt represent a very 
special formation of a social, artistic and learned community. However 
the German company of Meistergesang with its singschule should not be 
regarded as an incomparable and abstruse phenomenon. New social 
groups, heretofore unused to writing and to literature now gained access 
to the practice of literary genres: this process can be seen in the late 
Middle Ages in different aspects all over Europe, especially in the late 
medieval towns. Scholars already have alluded to the rederijkers (the 
chambers of rhetoric) in the Netherlands and also to the Puys in North- 
ern France and the Companhia de gay saber in Toulouse as phenomena 
comparable to the German Meistergesang." But direct contact ep. main 
figures in contact with each other or the interchanging of manuscripts, 


" “Dise vorgeschribnenn lieder hab ich allesamenn geschribenn auß einem büchlin, 
So mir vnd der geselschaft zuogestandenn ist vnd geluhenn von KlauB Gruobenn vnd 
Hansenn Tanner, beid senger vonn Friburg, vnd hab eß also gar außgeschribenn vnd 
vollendet by lauter nacht vnd ann feürtagenn vff den 29 Augusti. EB hat auch gemeltes 
büchlin Hans Sax vonn Nürenberg mit seiner eigen hand geschribenn [...].” 

+8 Cf Taylor, Literary History, 13-15; Ursula Peters, Literatur in der Stadt. Studien zu den 
sozialen Voraussetzungen und kulturellen Organisationsformen städtischer Literatur im 13. und 14. 
‚Jahrhundert (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1983), 219-223; Brunner and Tervooren, “Einleitung”, 
6 ff. For discussions of these institutions, see the articles by Arjan van Dixhoorn, Dylan 
Reid, and Laura Kendrick in the present volume. 
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books, texts—are unknown up to now. And they are highly improbable 
as well. A broader mutual influence having a lasting effect between 
Southern France or the Western Netherlands and Southern Germany: 
that would imply something like a European network. Although in early 
modern times we know of the idea and partially vivid network of the 
res publica litteraria we nevertheless have to bear in mind that this network 
was based on really learned members who, in addition, could make 
use of the Latin language as their lingua franca. But the Meistersinger are 
strongly coupled to the use of the vernacular. Furthermore one must 
not overlook the importance of the printing press in the practice and 
the ideal of the republic of letters, e.g. for the dissemination of texts 
and ideas." In contrast the core media of communication among the 
singing craftsmen in Southern Germany still were strongly linked to 
medieval preconditions: using manuscripts instead of book printing, 
listening instead of reading, performing (literary) history physically 
instead of discussing it in a critical manner.” 

Viewed on a European level one can only find parallels in the basic 
structures. They were based on comparable economic, social, literary 
structures and comparable limitations and enhancements in the prag- 
matics of oral/written communication: 


1. Meistergesang is a phenomenon not of the court or the countryside but 
of the city. Its precondition is the economic and cultural wealth of 
the cities already rising since the high Middle Ages. The increasing 
exoneration of the population from the needs of substantial work 
in the cities however did not instantly encourage a rising interest in 


?9 Res publica litteraria. Die Institutionen der Gelehrsamkeit in der frühen Neuzeit, ed. Sebastian 
Neumeister and Conrad Wiedemann (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1987); Herbert Jau- 
mann, “Das Projekt des Universalismus. Zum Konzept der Respublica litteraria in der 
frühen Neuzeit,” in Über Texte. Festschrift für Karl-Ludwig Selig, ed. Peter-Eckhard Knabe 
and Johannes Thiele (Tübingen: Stauffenburg, 1997), 149-163; Herbert Jaumann, 
“Respublica litteraria/Republic of Letters. Concept and Perspectives of Research," 
in Die europäische Gelehrtenrepublik im Zeitalter des Konfessionalismus/The European Republic of 
Letters in the Age of Confessionalism, ed. Anthony Grafton and Herbert Jaumann (Wies- 
baden: Harrassowitz, 2001), 11-19. 

? One important consequence of these pragmatics of communication can be seen in 
the fact that the foundation of many companies is strongly tied to the commitment of 
a single person. The company from Colmar dissolved very quickly after the departure 
of their initiator Georg Wickram. Hans Sachs was connected with important secession 
movements of the early years of the company in Nuremberg. Adam Puschman was 
the central point in Breslau. The schoolmaster Johann Suppius was the main figure 
for the company in Memmingen. 
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literature, education and scholarship as such, but it enabled the use 
of leisure time. For the lower and middle classes this leisure time 
gave occasion to look for individual instruments that allowed these 
groups to distinguish themselves in the social networks of the cities 
as a particular group with its own identity and a consciousness of 
its own. 

. Looking on Meistergesang with respect to the pragmatics of commu- 
nication and media we see, on the one hand, that the use of writing 
in general is no longer the sole right of select groups in the court, 
the clergy etc. as in the high Middle Ages, but has been made acces- 
sible to other social groups. On the other hand, the craftsmen in 
the cities confined themselves to writing by hand rather than resort- 
ing to publishing their songs in print. The medium of the printing 
press was not yet fully spread and was not taken for granted as by 
humanists and scholars. This intermediate position explains the 
outstanding importance of face-to-face interaction in Meistergesang: 
it enabled the members of a company to conceive of themselves 
as a distinct social group and appear as such to all ‘others.’ And it 
explains the strong linkage of their literary production to agonistic 
competition. Face-to-face interaction and competition enabled the 
members to deal with an abstract phenomenon such as the artistic 
or literary quality of a given text in a palpable way and enabled 
them to discuss it in a collective manner. Perhaps we should consider 
the competition in the gemerk as some sort of a functional equivalent 
to the Artes poeticae or rhetoricae in more scholarly contexts of textual 
production and textual reception in early modern times. 

. A precondition enabling social groups in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century to make use of literary productions of times gone by as a 
medium of their community building is that these older literary 
genres had become unattractive for their former Trdgergruppen (in 
Meistergesang: the sustainers of the Sangspruch-tradition at the courts 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth century). This process refers to 
wide-ranging structural and functional changes in the production 
and reception of literature as such in the late Middle Ages. Without 
detailed knowledge of these former changes, without taking into 
account the specific literary history of the single literary genres 
then forming the basis of the new production in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century, we can hardly arrive at a sufficient understanding 
of these later phenomena. 
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Fig. 7.4. Places with companies of Meistergesang—according to Hahn, 
Meistergesang, 27 (including two doubtful ones, Eferding and Wels). 
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The German companies of Meistergesang in the early modern age made 
it possible for their members to find other means of filling their leisure 
time, gave access to their own forms of entertainment and to ‘education’ 
in a wide sense. The companies were the forum for acquiring social 
esteem in one's own social group, and they enabled the members to take 
part in the social life of their cities. Last but not least they allowed their 
members to work on their own salvation and to worship by producing, 
listening and distributing songs on theological themes. How these differ- 
ent forces stood in opposition to one another can only be understood 
by comparing various forms of less or more learned literate societies 
in early modern Europe. 


Appendix: Repertory of places with companies of Meistergesang 


The following list names all the towns that, rightfully or not, have been con- 
nected to Meistergesang in older and recent research. It is based on a review 
of the collections of Goedeke,’! W. Nagel (Studien), Taylor/Ellis and B. Nagel 
(Meistersang), on the introduction of the Repertorium, on Brian Taylor's research 
on the tabulatur,” on Hahn’s introduction to Meistergesang, his report on the 
Meistergesang in Silesia? and on the monograph of Schanze (Liedkunst). Towns 
with companies in their institutionalized form are underlined twice; towns 
where companies might perhaps have existed are just underlined; the name 
of towns that definitely never had a company appear without further marks. 
The references to research are divided in two sections. Firstly (L7) the main 
works mentioned above are named, secondly (L2) selected further research, 
chiefly more recent studies, will be listed. Two further sections aim at the 
sources, distinguishing records directly connected to the interaction in the 
gemerk (Q/)—here one finds charters of constitution (gesellschaftsordnungen: Augs- 
burg, Breslau, Freiburg, Iglau, Kolmar, Nürnberg, Straßburg, Ulm), tabulaturen 
(Augsburg, Breslau, Brieg?, Iglau, Kolmar, Nürnberg, Steyr, StraBburg, Ulm), 
minutes of singschulen (protokolle: Augsburg, Iglau und Nürnberg), postenbriefe 
(Freiburg, Iglau, Kolmar, Memmingen, Nürnberg, Straßburg, Ulm), schulzettel 
(Freiburg, Nürnberg) and further requisites of the singschule like necklaces or 
goblets (Memmingen, Nórdlingen, Ulm)—and other types of sources (Q2) 
like archival records for example or references in chronicles or reports of 
contemporaries. 


5! Karl Goedeke, Grundrisz zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung aus den Quellen. 2. Bd.: 
Das Reformationszeitalter, 2nd ed. (Dresden: Ehlermann, 1886), 247—264. 

5 See note 9 above. 

5 Reinhard Hahn, “Meistersinger in Schlesien," in Oberschlesische Dichter und Gelehrte 
vom Humanismus bis zum Barock, ed. G. Kosellek (Bielefeld: Aisthesis-Verlag, 2000), 
175-202. 
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Augsburg (1534-1772) LI: Goedeke, 252 f£; Nagel, Studien, 133-179; Taylor/ 
Ellis, 53 f£; Nagel, Meistersang, 27-30; Schanze, Liedkunst, vol. 1, 383-388; 
Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 46 f£; Hahn, Meistergesang, 64 f£, 94 f£; Reperto- 
rium, vol. 1, 4 f£. L2: Fritz Schnell, Zur Geschichte der Augsburger Meistersingerschule 
(Augsburg: Die Brigg, 1958); Brunner, Die alten Meister, 14-31; Horst Brunner, 
“Der Augsburger Meistergesang,” in Von der Augsburger Bibelhandschrifl zu Bertolt 
Brecht, ed. Helmut Gier and Johannes Janota (Weißenhorn: Konrad, 1991), 
203-208; Die Schulordnung und das Gemerkbuch der Augsburger Meistersinger, ed. 
Horst Brunner et al. (Tubingen: Niemeyer, 1991). QJ: constitution, tabulatur, 
minutes. Q2: archival records/charters; Donauwörther Chronik.’ 

Basel/CH LI: Goedeke, 257 (cf. also 247); Nagel, Studien, 121 ff (c£. also 
113); Taylor/ Ellis, 54; Nagel, Meistersang, 39. 

Bautzen LI: Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Hahn, Meistersinger, 77%. Q2: 
dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman's *Gründlichem Bericht des 
deutschen Meistergesangs' (cf. Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Biel/CH LI: Goedeke, 257 (cf. also 247). 

Breslau (Wroclaw/PL) (1598-2. half 17th cent) LI: Goedeke, 253; Nagel, 
Studien, 116-121 (cf. also 113); Taylor/Ellis, 54; Nagel, Meistersang, 45 f£; 
Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 44 f£; Hahn, Meistergesang, 72 f£, 95; Repertorium, 
vol. 1, 4 f£; Hahn, Meistersinger, 84-102. L2: Hellmuth Seidel, “Die Meis- 
tersingerschule in Breslau? (Ph.D. diss., Breslau University, 1925); Reinhard 
Hahn, ‘Die lóbliche Kunst. Studien zu Dichtung und Poetik des späten Meistergesangs am 
Beispiel Adam Puschmans (1532-1600) (Wroclaw: Wydawnictwo Uniwersytetu 
Wroclawskiego, 1984); Reinhard Hahn, “Die Quellen des Meistergesangs 
in Breslau (Wroclaw). Eine aktuelle Bestandsaufnahme,” Jahrbuch für Volks- 
kunde und Kulturgeschichte 27 (1984), 85-98. Q1: constitution; tabulatur. Q2: 
archival records/charters; dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman's 
‘Grtindlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Puschman, ed. 
Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Brieg (Brzeg/PL) LI: Puschman, ed. Taylor, 12, 22 f£, 58; Hahn, Meistersinger, 
82 WT QJ: tabulatur (a first draft?). 

Brtnice/CR see Pirnitz. 

Brzeg/PL see Brieg. 

Coburg LI: Goedeke, 247 (cf. also 260). 

Colmar/F see Kolmar. 

Danzig (Gdansk/PL) LI: Goedeke, 247; Nagel, Studien, 121 (cf. also 113); 
Taylor/Ellis, 54; Nagel, Meistersang, 19. 











5 Cf. also Hahn, Zöbliche Kunst, 10: “In der Lausitz wie in Schlesien [...] gab es 
(mit der Ausnahme Wroclaw [...]) keine fest organisierten Meistersingergesellschaften, 
wohl aber einzelne Meistersinger—so in Görlitz, Luban, Zagan, Klodzko, Brzeg und 
Swidnica—, die sich zur Ausübung ihrer Kunst in bestimmten Abstanden zusammen- 
fanden. Auf Grund ihrer mangelnden Organisation jedoch sind keine Protokolle oder 
ahnliche Zeugnisse überliefert, wie sie für die süddeutschen Meistersingergesellschaften 
charakteristisch sind." 
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Dinkelsbühl Z/: Taylor/Ellis, 55; Schanze, Liedkunst, vol. 1, 385. Q2: ‘Donau- 
worther Chronik.’ 

Donauwörth (1. quarter 16th cent.—) ZI: Nagel, Studien, 125 f£; Taylor/Ellis, 
55; Nagel, Meistersang, 38 f£; Schanze, Liedkunst, vol. 1, 384—388; Puschman, ed. 
Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Repertorium, vol. 1, 4 f£. L2: Franz Ludwig Baumann, “Die 
Meistersänger und ein Volksfest zu Donauwörth,” Zeitschrift des historischen 
Vereins für Schwaben und Neuburg 3 (1876), 108-114; Rosenfeld, 699-705. Q2: 
*Donauwórther Chronik.’ 

Dresden LI: Goedeke, 262; Nagel, Studien, 116 (cf. also 113); Taylor/Ellis, 
55; Nagel, Meistersang, 19. 

Eferding/AU LI: Nagel, Studien, 128; Taylor/Ellis, 55; Nagel, Meistersang, 43; 
Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 39; Hahn, Meistergesang, 69 f£, 94; Repertorium, 
vol. 1, 4 ff 

Eisenerz/AU LI: Nagel, Studien, 128 f£; Taylor/Ellis, 55. 

Esslingen LI: Nagel, Studien, 123 (cf. also 113); Taylor/ Ellis, 55; Nagel, Meis- 
tersang, 39; Schanze, Liedkunst, vol. 1, 385 f£. Q2: ‘Donauworther Chronik.’ 

Frankfurt/Main LI: Nagel, Studien, 114 ff (cf. also 113); Nagel, Meistersang, 
38; Schanze, Liedkunst, vol. 1, 386 note 64; Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 3. 

Freiburg/Breisgau (1513-4. quarter 17th cent.) LI: Nagel, Studien, 104—110; 
Taylor/Ellis, 55; Nagel, Meistersang, 35 f£; Hahn, Meistergesang, 45 f£, 93; 
Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 5, 58. L2: Schreiber, passim; Harter-Bohm, 
18-30 and 96-103. QJ: constitution; postenbrief; schulzettel. Q2: archival 
records/charters. 

Friedland ZI: Taylor/Ellis, 55. 

Gdansk/PL see Danzig, 

Glatz (Ktodzko/PL) LI: Hahn, Meistersinger, 83.” 

Görlitz LI: Taylor/ Ellis, 55; Nagel, Meistersang, 23, 39; Puschman, ed. Taylor, 
vol. 1, 58; Hahn, Meistersinger, 77 H Q2: dedication to several cities in 
Adam Puschman's *Gründlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs' 
(cf. Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Gross-Meserebach see GroBmeseritsch. 











55. 

Hagenau (Haguenau/F) LI: Nagel, Studien, 122 (cf. also 113); Taylor/Ellis, 
55; Nagel, Meistersang, 35. 

Haguenau/F see Hagenau. 

Hall/AU LI: Repertorium, vol. 1, 4 f£? 

Heßen LI: Goedeke, 247. 

Hof Ll: Nagel, Studien, 122 f£; Taylor/Ellis, 55. 


5 See also above note 54. 

56 See also above note 54. 

? On my enquiry Horst Brunner could not name for me any source providing 
evidence for a company of Meistergesang in Hall. C£ Horst Brunner, “Hans Sachs und 
Nürnbergs Meistersinger,” in Hans Sachs und die Meistersinger, 9-24, esp. 17 (no sources 
mentioned). 
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Iglau (Jihlava/CR) (1571-1620) LI: Nagel, Studien, 130-133; Taylor/Ellis, 
55 f£; Nagel, Meistersang, 43—45, 59f.; Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 42-44 
(repeatedly, cf. the register); Hahn, Meistergesang, 70-72, 94 fŒ; Repertorium, vol. 
1, 4 f£. L2: Streinz, Singschule. Q1: constitution; tabulatur, minutes; postenbrief. 
Q2: archival records/charters. 

iblava/CR see Igla 

Kamenice/CR see Kamenitz. 

Kamenz (Kamenice/ CR) LI: Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Hahn, 
Meistersinger, 77 f£. Q2: dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman’s 
‘Grtindlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Puschman, ed. 
Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Kempten LI: Nagel, Studien, 126; Taylor/ Ellis, 56; Nagel, Meistersang, 39. Q2: 
‘Chronik’ by Christian Schwarz. 

Klodzko/PL see Glatz. 

Kolmar (Colmar/F) (1549-2, half 16th cent?) LI Goedeke, 263; Nagel, 
Studien, 110—113; Taylor/Ellis, 54; Nagel, Meistersang, 37; Puschman, ed. Taylor, 
22 H (repeatedly, cf. the register); Hahn, Meistergesang, 47 f£, 94; Repertorium, 
vol. 1, 4 ff. L2: Taylor, “Straßburger Meistersinger-Tabulatur”; Christoph 
Petzsch, Die Kolmarer Liederhandschrifl. Entstehung und Geschichte (München: Fink, 
1978). QI: constitution; tabulatur; postenbrief. Q2: dedication to several cities 
in Adam Puschman's *Gründlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ 
(cf. Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Lauban (Luban/PL) LI: Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Hahn, Meistersinger, 
771£** Q2: dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman’s *Gründlichem 
Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Luban/PL see Lauban. 

Leipzig LI: Nagel, Studien, 116 (cf. also 113); Taylor/Ellis, 56; Nagel, Mers- 
tersang, 19. 

Löbau LI: Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Hahn, Meistersinger, 77 ff. Q2: 
dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman’s *Gründlichem Bericht des 
deutschen Meistergesangs' (cf. Puschman, ed. ‘Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Lowenberg (Lwówek Slaski/PL) | LI: Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Hahn, 
Meistersinger, 77 f£, 81 f£. Q2: dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman’s 
‘Grtindlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Puschman, ed. 
Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Lwöwek Slaski/) PL see Löwenberg, 

Mahrisch-Schonberg (Sumperk/ CR) LI: Nagel, Studien, 133; Taylor/ Ellis, 56; 
Nagel, Meistersang, 40, 43. Q2: ‘Handelsbuch’ of the Meistersinger in Iglau. 
Magdeburg L1: Goedeke, 247, 261, 264; Nagel, Studien, 115 f£; Taylor/ Ellis, 

56; Nagel, Meistersang, 39; Repertorium, vol. 1, 4 ff 

Mainz (1562—ca. 1600) LI: Nagel, Studien, 37- 49; Taylor/Ellis, 56; Nagel, 
Meistersang, 25-27; Hahn, Meistergesang, 45, 94; Repertorium, vol. 1, 4 ff. L2: 
Brunner/Rettelbach. Q2: dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman’s 




















58 See also above note 54. 
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‘Griindlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Puschman, ed. 
Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

(ca. 1600-1875) L1: Nagel, Studien, 188-198; Taylor/Ellis, 56; 
Nagel, Meistersang, 49-52; Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 48-55; Hahn, Meis- 
lergesang, 55, 85-89, 95 f£; Repertorium, vol. 1, 4 ff. L2: The Meistersingerschule 
at Memmingen and its Kurze Entwerffung,’ ed. Clair Hayden Bell (Berkeley/Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1952). QJ: tabulatur; postenbrief, req- 
uisites. Q2: archival records/charters. 

Moravská Trebova/CR see Trübau. 

München LI: Nagel, Studien, 125; Taylor/Ellis, 57; Nagel, Meistersang, 37f.; 
Schanze, Liedkunst, vol. 1, 358. L2: Christoph Petzsch, “Zu Albrecht Lesch, 
Jórg Schechner und zur Frage der Münchener Meistersingerschule," 
Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 94 (1965), 121—138. Q2: 
*Donauwórther Chronik’; dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman's 
‘Griindlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Puschman, ed. 
Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 
6 ( 





LI: Nagel, Studien, 123 
f£. (cf. also 113); Taylor/Ellis, 57; ie Nagel Meistersang, 37; Schanze, Liedkunst, 
vol. 1, 386 note 63; Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Hahn, Meistergesang, 58. 
OI: requisites. Q2: archival records/charters; ‘Donauwérther Chronik.’ 

Nürnberg (before 1496-1778) LI: Goedeke, 252; Nagel, Studien, 49-97; Tay- 
lor/Ellis, 57; Nagel, Meistersang, 30-32; Schanze, Liedkunst, vol. 1, 381-383 
(repeatedly, cf. the register); Puschman, ed. Taylor 1984, vol. 1, 3, 6, 9 (repeat- 
edly, cf. the register); Hahn, Meistergesang, 61-64, 93-95; Repertorium, vol. 1, 
4 ff L2: Stahl; Merzbacher. QJ: constitution; tabulatur, minutes; postenbrief; 
schulzettel. Q2: archival records/charters; "Donauwórther Chronik.’ 

Olmütz (Olomouc/CR) LI: Nagel, Studien, 133; Taylor/Ellis, 57; Puschman, 
ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58. Q2: dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman’s 
‘Griindlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Puschman, ed. 
Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Olomouc/CR see Olmütz. 

Pforzheim LI: Nagel, Studien, 122 (cf. also 113); Taylor/Ellis, 57; Nagel, 
Meistersang, 19. 

Pirnitz (Brtnice/CR) | LI: Nagel, Studien, 133; Taylor/Ellis, 57. 

Ravensburg L1: Nagel, Studien, 125; Taylor/Ellis, 57. Q2: Cyriacus Spangen- 
berg, "Mon der Musica und den Meistersángern.'?? 

Regensburg LI: Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Schanze, Lzedkunst, vol. 1, 
384—386. Q2: ‘Donauworther Chronik’; dedication to several cities in Adam 
Puschman’s *Gründlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Pusch- 
man, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 











5 Cyriacus Spangenberg, Von der Musica und den Meistersängern, ed. Adelbert von Keller 
(Stuttgart: Literarischer Verein, 1861), 136 f£ 
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Rothenburg ob der Tauber L/: Nagel, Studien, 125; Taylor/ Ellis, 58; Nagel, 
Meistersang, 38; Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58. Q2: Cyriacus Spangenberg, 
“Von der Musica und den Meistersángern.'*? 

Sagan (Zagan/PL) LI: Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Hahn, Meistersinger, 
77 f£, 81.® Q2: dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman’s ‘Gründli- 
chem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 
1, 58). 

Schwaz/AU (1536-1. quarter 17th cent.) LI: Nagel, Studien, 129 f£; Taylor/ 
Ellis, 58; Nagel, Meistersang, 40 f£; Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Reperto- 
rium, vol. 1, 4 f£; Q2: archival records/charters; so-called ‘Meistersingersaal’ 
with frescos? 

Schweidnitz (Swidnica/PL) LI: Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Hahn, Meis- 
tersinger, 77 f£, 82. Q2: dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman’s 
‘Grtindlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Puschman, ed. 
Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Speyer LI: Nagel, Studien, 122 (cf. also 113 f£); Taylor/Ellis, 58; Nagel, 
Meistersang, 33. 

Steyr/AU (2 arter 16th cent.-1 arter 17th cent.) LI: Nagel, Studien, 
127 f£ (c£. also 113); Taylor/Ellis, 58; Nagel, Meistersang, 41 f£; Puschman, ed. 
Taylor, vol. 1, 26-30, 32 (repeatedly, cf. the register); Hahn, Meistergesang, 69 
f£, 94 f£; Repertorium, vol. 1, 4 ff QJ: tabulatur. Q2: dedication to several cities 
in Adam Puschman's *Gründlichem Bericht des deutschen Meistergesangs’ 
(cf. Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Strasbourg/F see Straßburg, 
raßburg (Strasbourg/F) (end 15th cent.-1780) LI: Goedeke, 253; Nagel, 
Studien, 97-104; Taylor/Ellis, 58; Nagel, Meistersang, 33-35; Hahn, Meisterge- 
sang, 67-69, 94 f£; Repertorium, vol. 1, 4 ff L2: Walter Blank, “Straßburger 
Meistersang und C. Spangenbergs Traktat “Von der Musica und den Meis- 
tersangern’,” Alemannisches Jahrbuch (1973/75), 355-372; Taylor, “Straßburger 
Meistersinger-Tabulatur”; Erich Kleinschmidt, “Straßburger Meistergesang 
1774,” Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 131 (2002), 213-221. 
OT: constitution; tabulatur; postenbrief. Q2: archival records/charters; Cyriacus 
Spangenberg, “Von der Musica und den Meistersángern.'? 

Sumperk/ CR see Máhrisch-Schónberg. 

Swidnica/PL see Schweidnitz. 

Trautenau (Irutnov/CR) LJ: Taylor/Ellis, 59. 

T¥ebi¢/CR see Trebitsch. 

Trebitsch/CR LI: Nagel, Studien, 133; Taylor/ Ellis, 59. 

Tribau see Trübau. 

Trübau (Moravská Trebova/ CR) LI: Nagel, Studien, 133; Taylor/Ellis, 59. 

Trutnov/CR see Trautenau. 

















Spangenberg, ed. Keller, 136. 
Spangenberg, ed. Keller, 136. 
Spangenberg, ed. Keller, 136. 
Spangenberg, ed. Keller, 136. 
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Ulm (1517-1839) LI: Nagel, Studien, 179-188; Taylor/Ellis, 59; Nagel, 
Meistersang, 46-48; Schanze, Liedkunst, vol. 1, 384-386; Puschman, ed. Taylor, 
vol. 1, 47 f. (repeatedly, cf. the register); Hahn, Meistergesang, 65-67, 93-96; 
Repertorium, vol. 1, 4 f£. QJ: constitution; tabulatur; postenbrief; requisites. Q2: 
archival records/charters; ‘Donauworther Chronik.’ 

Velké Meziríci/ CR. see Großmeseritsch. 

Waidhofen an der Ybbs/AU L1: Nagel, Studien, 128; Taylor/Ellis, 59; Hahn, 
Meistergesang, 69 H. 

Weidhofen see Waidhofen. 

Weißenburg (Wissembourg/F) LI: Nagel, Studien, 122 (cf. also 113 ff); Tay- 
lor/Ellis, 59; Nagel, Meistersang, 35. Q2: archival records/charters? 

Wels/AU LI: Nagel, Studien, 1271£; Taylor/ Ellis, 59; Nagel, Meistersang, 42 ff; 
Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Hahn, Meistergesang, 69 f£, 94; Repertorium, 
vol. 1, 4 ff. L2: Gilbert Trathnigg, “Die Welser Meistersinger-Handschriften. 
Untersuchungen zum Welser Meistergesang,” Jahrbuch des Musealvereins Wels 
(1954), 127-180. 

Wien/AU LI: Nagel, Studien, 129 (cf. also 113); Taylor/Ellis, 59. 

Wiener Neustadt/AU LI: Taylor/Ellis, 59. 

Wissembourg/F see Weißenburg. 

Worms LI: Nagel, Meistersang, 33. 

Wroclaw/PL see Breslau. 

Zagan/PL sce Sagan. 

Zittau LI: Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58; Hahn, Metstersinger, 77 f£. Q2: 
dedication to several cities in Adam Puschman's *Gründlichem Bericht des 
deutschen Meistergesangs’ (cf. Puschman, ed. Taylor, vol. 1, 58). 

Zwickau LI: Nagel, Studien, 116; Nagel, Meistersang, 39. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE HERITAGE OF THE UMIDI: PERFORMATIVE POETRY 
IN THE EARLY ACCADEMIA FIORENTINA 


Inge Werner 


Wandering through the small, dark streets of Florence in the summer 
of 1547, we might have come across a remarkable sight. In the full 
sunlight of the square in front of the Santa Maria Novella, we would 
observe a crowd of people, hear the rolling of drums, and in front 
of the church we would perceive an exotic man, the centre of all the 
attention. This man was a Turk. He had come to Florence to perform 
his tricks, to make some money and to add to his fame. The Turk was a 
lucky man; instead of being driven away by the city's authorities, Duke 
Cosimo I de’ Medici himself invited him to stay in order to entertain 
the Florentine people. The piazza Santa Maria Novella was assigned to 
him as a temporary stage. ‘The Duke’s choice for this particular square 
is remarkable, considering the fact that in the church, in the Sala del 
Papa, the Accademia Fiorentina used to hold its weekly, public, Sunday 
lecture. Why would Cosimo cross the functioning of the Academy, the 
official organ of his own cultural politics? I would say that his choice 
was one of strategic convenience. 

The annals of the Florentine Academy (henceforth Annali) point out 
how the presence of the Turk influenced the meetings.! On Sunday 
May the 8th it was recorded that the Turk first appeared within the 
city: “he did things" (“faceva cose") near the Duke's palace on the 
other side of the Arno, the Palazzo Pitti. Since the potential public 
for the academic lectures massively turned out to see him perform, 
the academicians decided to postpone the lecture to the next week? 
Ten days later matters had not improved, however. On May the 18th 
the Annali record that Cosimo decided to assign the square in front of 
the Santa Maria Novella to the Turk, and that public lecturing had 


! Annali dell’Accademia Fiorentina: Florence, Biblioteca Marucelliana, B III 52, HIII. 
See vol. I, fol. 43. 
? Annali, vol. T, fol. 43. 
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become virtually impossible; the tumult of the drums and the crowd 
was so overwhelming that any speaker would be inaudible.” At some 
moment between these two accounts, Cosimo seized the opportunity to 
transfer the Turk to the other side of town, with the deliberate intent 
to disturb academic life. This objective is implicitly exposed by the 
Annali. In the second comment on the Turk, his skills are referred to 
as “his marvellous, almost supernatural, arts” (“le sue meravigliose Arti 
quasi sopra natura”), instead of the more patronizing “things” of the 
previous record. This shift to a more adulatory description in a way 
legitimizes the transfer. Furthermore, the secretary stipulates that there 
is no harm in the fact that lecturing cannot proceed, since the Academy 
is waiting for the outcome of reforms anyway.* The apologetic tone of 
the records is immediately striking. Especially the fact that ducal inter- 
vention is mentioned at all—let alone justified—in the Annali, is highly 
exceptional. Usually, the Annali do not chronicle events of Florentine 
city life, not even if these affected the Academy’s functioning. The fact 
that it does happen here, in such an explicit manner, is telling. 

The diplomatic description in the Annali is not the only reason to be 
suspicious about the disturbance caused by the ‘Turk. The moment in 
which he was sent to the prazza is even more significant. As the Annali 
reveal, the Academy was in the midst of a period of academic reform. 
In March of that same year the academicians had appointed a com- 
mission of nine reformers to drastically reorganise academic practice.” 
And though these reforms had been gradually prepared for in the 
previous years, the changes within the Fiorentina were accompanied by 
disorder during the gatherings and polemics among the academicians. 
Cosimo’s interference arose from discontent with this publicly exposed 
controversy. In the juggling Turk he thus saw a welcome possibility to 
bring academic debate to a halt, and to create a lull during which the 
reformers could work without turmoil. 

The Annali of the Fiorentina do not mention this internal struggle 
over the orientation of the Academy. On the contrary, the reference to 
the Turk's presence reveals that in some cases the minutes provide us 
with only a partial rendering of the events. It is documented, however, 
in other sources, both of a documentary and literary kind, as will be 


3 Annali, vol. I, fol. 43. 
* Annali, vol. I, fol. 43. 
5 Annali, vol. I, fols. 40v-41. 
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detailed below. The discord among the academicians is characteris- 
tic of the Accademia Fiorentina in the 1540s and was rooted in its 
founding period. In 1540 it had started out as the Accademia degli 
Umidi, a society oriented towards literary autonomy and freedom of 
speech. The Accademia degli Umidi was based on academic practices 
that stood the test of time and were associated with the city’s festive 
culture. Debate, performance and improvisation were central elements 
in the Umidian meetings. The mission of the Fiorentina, by contrast, 
required a new format. 

Up until the present, scholars have regarded the Fiorentina primarily 
from a cultural-political viewpoint; it has been studied first and fore- 
most as an instrument of the state. The transformation process of the 
Accademia degli Umidi into the Fiorentina and the subsequent unrest 
have been explained as being a result of this instrumental function.^ 
This article, on the other hand, investigates the internal struggle in the 
Florentine Academy of the 1540s from a more practical viewpoint. 
The academic practice of the Umidi, which was oriented towards free 
discussion and performative poetry stood in sharp contrast with the 
views of the reformers of 1547: in order to create an atmosphere of 
order and obedience, the key concepts of the reforms, pre-existing habits 
had to be adjusted or ruled out. In what follows, Umidian academic 
practice—the level of institutionalisation, mission and activities of the 
Academy—will be investigated through their Libro Capitoli, Composition 
et Leggi, della Accademia degli Humydi di Firenze (henceforth Libro). In this 


2» 


5 Cesare Vasoli, “Considerazioni sulla ‘Accademia Fiorentina’,” Revue des études 
italiennes 25 (1979), 41-73; Claudia di Filippo Bareggi, “In nota alla politica culturale di 
Cosimo I: L'Accademia fiorentina," Quaderni Storici VIII (1973), 527—574; Judith Bryce, 
“The oral world of the early Accademia Fiorentina,” Renaissance Studies 9 (1995), 77—103; 
Domenico Zanre, Cultural Non-Conformity in Early Modern Florence (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2004). And above all: Michel Plaisance, “Une premiére affirmation de la politique 
culturelle de Come I“: la transformation de l'Académie des Humidi en Académie Flo- 
rentine (1540-1542),” in Les écrivains et le pouvoir en Italie à l'époque de la Renaissance (premiere 
série), ed. André Rochon (Paris: CRRI, 1973), 361—438; Michel Plaisance, “Culture 
et politique à Florence de 1542-1551. Lasca et les Humid: aux prises avec l'Académie 
Florentine,” in Les écrivains et le pouvoir en Italie à l'époque de la Renaissance (deuxieme série), ed. 
André Rochon (Paris: CRRI, 1974), 149-242. The importance of Plaisance's research 
on the world of the Fiorentina can be derived from the fact that his studies on this 
topic since the early 1970s have recently been reprinted in a volume by Vecchiarelli 
Editore: Michel Plaisance, L’Accademia e il suo Principe. Cultura e politica a Firenze al tempo 
di Cosimo I e di Francesco de’ Medici/L’Académie et le Prince. Culture et politique à Florence au 
temps de Côme I” et de François de Médicis (Manziana: Vecchiarelli, 2004). 

7 Preserved in manuscript: Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, Magl. 
II, IV, 1; a description and partial transcription of the entire codex are published by 
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manuscript, the first year of the Academy and, in contrast to the Annali, 
the fight over academic routine are recorded. The Umidi gatherings will 
subsequently be contrasted with the practice of the Fiorentina in 1547, 
as exposed in the “Capitoli della nuova riforma" (“the chapters of the 
new reform"), in which the new statutes were formulated.? Analysis of 
these well-known sources from an organisational viewpoint will indicate 
what structures of the Fiorenüna had to be ruled out to secure order 
during the gatherings. T'his was not an easy process; as the story of the 
transferred Turk illustrates, in 1547 debate and controversy were still 
lively features of the Fiorentina. Indeed, Cosimo had to resort to tricks 
to subdue publicly exposed disorder. Considering this, understanding of 
the Umidian academic practice and its influence on the early Fiorentina 
will add to our knowledge of the internal struggle of the 1540s. 


The Accademia degli Umidi: a formal constitution 


The Accademia degli Umidi was the initiative of a group of twelve men 
of letters, whose names are preserved in a list of founding members 
(primi fondatori) in the Libro.? The list includes the academic pseudonyms 
of the members as well, all ‘humid’ in reference to the name of the 
Academy: Antonfrancesco Grazzini (“il Lasca/the rock-bass"), Cinzio 
Romano (CT Humoroso/the juicy one”), Niccolò Martelli (“il Gelato/ 
the congealed one”), Filippo Salvetti (“il Frigido/the frigid one”), 
Simone della Volta (“l’Annacquato/the diluted one”), Piero Fabbrini 
(“PAssiderato/the frozen one”), Bartolomeo Benci (“lo Spumoso/the 
foamy one”), Gismondo Martelli (“il Cygno/the swan”), Michelangelo 
Vivaldi (“il Torbido/the turbid one”), Baccio Baccelli (“il Pantanoso/the 
swampy one") and Paolo de’ Geri (“lo Scoglio/the rock"). 


Adolfo Bartoli, J mss. della Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze, sezione la, Cod. Magliabechiani, 
Serie la, Poesia (Florence: Carnesecchi, 1883), 201—278; other (short) descriptions are 
rendered in Le rime burlesche edite ed inedite di Antonfrancesco Grazzint, ed. Carlo Verzone 
(Florence: Sansoni, 1882), Je Tat: Cesare Guasti, "Alcuni fatti della prima giovinezza 
di Cosimo de’ Medici Granduca di Toscana illustrati con documenti contemporanei," 
Giornale storico degli archivi toscani 1 (1857), 13-70; Pietro Fiorelli, “Pierfrancesco Giambul- 
lari e la riforma dell'alfabeto," Storia di filologia italiana XIV (1956), 177—210; some of its 
pages have been published in photographs by Zanre, Cultural Non-Conformity, 49-52. 

* In Capitoli dell’Accademia Fiorentina: preserved in manuscript: Florence, BNCE Magl. 
IX, 91; published by Bareggi, “In nota alla politica culturale," 548—570. 

? For this list, see Bartoli, Z manoscritti, 207; Zanré, Cultural Non-Conformity, 50. 
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'The best-known figures among them are undoubtedly Niccoló Mar- 
tell (1498-1555) and Antonfrancesco Grazzini detto il Lasca (1505-1584). 
Martelli was the author of a vast correspondence with numerous men 
of letters, that are a frequently consulted source of information on the 
1530s and 1540s in Florence. Furthermore, he gained a solid position 
within the Accademia Fiorentina, holding office on the magistrature 
board on several occasions. Lasca, on the other hand, has become 
the embodiment of a subversive attitude within the early Fiorentina, 
partly because he was among the members who were dispelled in 1547. 
Moreover, his literary production, which includes comedy, novelle and 
a large number of burlesque poems, has been studied for its satirical 
reflections on the developments in the cultural environment of six- 
teenth-century Florence.'! The twelfth member was Giovanni Mazzuoli 
(?-1549), called “lo Stradino,” whose house, according to the Libro, 
hosted the Umidian gatherings." Stradino is referred to as padre, no 
doubt in reference to his position of mentor among the members, who 
were all at least twenty years his Junior. His importance to the Umidi 
gatherings will be detailed below. 

Both the Libro and the Annali record the first gathering of the twelve 
members in the house of Stradino, in the Florentine Via San Gallo. 
We thus know that this event took place on 1 November 1540." Two 
wecks later, on November the 14th, the group gathered again, this 
time to pick a name for the Academy.'* On this day, too, new mem- 
bers entered the Academy: Giovanni Norchiati, Luca Martini, Goro 
della Pieve and Giovan Battista del Milanese, who were all connected 


10 For an anthology of Martelli's letters, see Lettere di Niccolò Martelli. Dal primo e 
dal secondo libro, ed. Cartesio Marconcini (Lanciano: Carabba, 1916); for biographical 
information, see Plaisance, L’Académie et le Prince, 55—56, n. 87. 

! On Grazzini, see Robert J. Rodini, Antonfrancesco Grazzini. Poet, Dramatist and Novel- 
liere, 1503-1584 (Madison, Milwaukee, London: The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1970); Zanre, Cultural Non-Conformity, 59-86; Michel Plaisance, Antonfrancesco Grazzini dit 
Lasca (1505-1584). Ecrire dans la Florence des Médicis (Manziana: Vecchiarelli, 2005). For 
current research on Lasca, see in particular: www.nuovorinascimento.org/cinquecen- 
toplurale. 

12 Bartoli, Z manoscritti, 206. 

? Bareggi, “In nota alla politica culturale," 527, cites Annali, vol. I, fol. Ir: “Al di 1° 
di novembre 1540 giorno santissimo di tutti i santi. Si ragunarono in casa di Giovanni 
Mazzuoli detto Stradino alcuni giovani [...]. Questi tali vennero in ragionamento della 
lingua Toscana, et avanti si partissero d'insieme, deliberorno di trovarsi alcuna volta 
cosi in brigata et di pensare a una Achademia." 

14 Bareggi, “In nota alla politica culturale," 527, based on Annali, vol. I, fol. Ir. 
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to the Medici court.'” More members were to follow in the following 
weeks. The change in orientation brought about by these men, and 
the subsequent internal divisions can be illustrated by comparing the 
Annali and Libro, as Michel Plaisance has argued.'^ Obviously, both 
manuscripts served a different documentary goal. When the Academy 
was renamed on 31 January 1541 (modern style), the Annali provided 
for a reconstruction of the first months of the Academy, in which the 
internal struggle was completely ignored." The objective of the minute's 
secretary must have been, as in the case of the Turk, to provide the 
Fiorentina with a past without disorder. The Libro, on the other hand, 
can be regarded as the ‘voice of the Umidi."? 

Therefore, in order to reconstruct the program and organisation of 
the Umidi, we should turn to the Libro. This manuscript consists of a 
short list of statutes, membership rolls, illustrated pages with the coats 
of arms of the founders and the Medici family, and also includes a short 
description of the changes made after the admittance of the new mem- 
bers. This part of the Libro was drawn up in the first weeks. The largest 
part, however, consists of the literary, predominantly poetic, production 
of the members. This segment covers a longer period, probably almost 
a year, as it included a lecture by Giambattista Gelli delivered in August 
1541.? The Libro ends with a decree of Cosimo I of 11 February 1541 
(modern style). This decree confirms the first reforms, three months 
after the founding of the Accademia degli Umidi, and consists of the 
rebaptizing as Fiorentina and the admission of another 42 members. 
But since the decree is drawn up on the binding of the codex, it is not 
necessarily indicative for the chronology of the recordings. 

Too often the gatherings of the Umidi have been regarded as an 
example of more informal and cursory meetings that were common in 
Italy in the early sixteenth century. David Chambers, in an article on 
the ‘earlier’ academies in Italy, states that the word accademia was used 
from the late fifteenth century onwards to refer to “networks of literary 
associates and friends, informal groupings—often short-lived—located 


5 Bareggi, “In nota alla politica culturale," 531. 

'© Plaisance, L'Académie et le Prince, 58-65. 

U Zanre, Cultural Non-Conformity, 34-36. 

!8 Bareggi, “In nota alla politica culturale," 533; Zanré, Cultural Non-Conformity, 19. 
19 Libro, fols. 140r-150r. 
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in a particular city, villa, palace or household."?" A 1530 letter by Pietro 
Aretino to the Federico Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, shows how fast these 
academies proliferated throughout Italy. Aretino ironically describes his 
surprise that “an academy, for exchanging the latest jokes, had not been 
founded in Mantua as in other places."?' Claudia di Filippo Bareggi 
affirms that the Accademia degli Umidi, too, was “[a] Florentine circle 
of friends, hardly more original than the numerous others that came into 
being virtually everywhere throughout Italy in the sixteenth-century.”” 
And Michele Maylender, whose encyclopaedic but slightly outdated 
Storia delle accademie d'Italia is not very detailed on the Accademia degli 
Umidi, commented that “it did not have much importance on its own 
account, since it lasted only three months and some days."? Though 
Bareggi is probably right in suggesting that the Accademia degli Umidi 
would not have attracted as much attention as it has done if it had not 
been the predecessor of the Accademia Fiorentina, she downplays its 
originality. I would argue that the Accademia degli Umidi was actually 
innovative in respect to its level of institutionalisation. The founding of 
the Academy was after all modelled after the Paduan Accademia degli 
Infiammati, as the allusion in the names makes clear, and this Paduan 
Academy had a formal constitution, with a principe, regular meetings 
and an avowed mission.”* 

Though they presented themselves as the counterparts of the Paduan 
Academy, the Umidi were obviously inspired by these organisational 


? David S. Chambers, “The Earlier ‘Academies’ in Italy,” in Italian Academies of the 
Sixteenth Century, ed. D. S. Chambers and E. Quiviger (London: The Warburg Institute, 
1995), 13. 

2! Pietro Aretino, Tutte le opere, ed. F. Flora (Verona: Mondadori, 1960), no. 24, 34: 
“mi maraviglio che anche costi non nasca qualche accademia di ciarlamenti nuovi, come 
a Modena e a Brescia non pure a Siena [...]," cited and paraphrased by Chambers, 
“The Earlier Academies’,” 13. 

"7 Baregei, “In nota alla politica culturale," 527. Original fragment: “questo circolo 
fiorentino di amici, affatto pit originale dei mille altri sorti un po’ dovunque nell’Italia 
del XVI secolo [...].” 

*3 Michele Maylender, Storia delle accademie d'Italia (Bologna: Cappelli, 1926-1930) 
vol. V, 363. Original fragment: “Per sé stessa non avrebbe grande importanza, poiché 
duró soltanto tre mesi e pochi giorni." 

% Chambers, “The Earlier Academies’,” 13. On the influence of the Infiammati 
on the Umidi and the Fiorentina, see also Richard Samuels, “Benedetto Varchi, the 
Accademia degli Infiammati, and the Origins of the Italian Academic Movement,” Renais- 
sance Quarterly 29 (1976), 599-634; Plaisance, L’Académie et le Prince, 53-79; Michael 
Sherberg, “Question of the Language: The Politics of ‘Theory in Ducal Florence,” 
Renaissance Quarterly LVI, no. 1 (2003), 26-55. 
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aspects of the Infiammati. In the Libro they formulated two formal 
mission statements. The first was directed towards the study of the 
vernacular, as will be discussed below. The second reflects the roots 
of the Accademia degli Umidi in festive culture, since it proclaims a 
joyous and free interpretation of academic life: 


And because this Accademia degli Umidi of ours is created as a pastime, we 
want and intend it to be entirely free and we do not want the inconve- 
nience and impossibility of persons and on this condition it is founded 
so that it can endure and that boredom will not be a reason to distract 
from an honest pastime.” 


To counter the fear of redundancy and disappearance, the Umidi set 
rules to gather on a regular basis.” Furthermore, they installed board 
offices and detailed the voting procedures. The election of the consul 
was entirely democratic and arbitrary: 


The creation of the two consuls will proceed in this manner that one puts 
[the names of] all the academicians together and draws lots out of an 
urn and the ones [drawn] must sit two months and not a day longer.” 


The same procedure was applicable to the proveditore who was to orga- 
nise everything, and the cancellieri who were to keep the Libro.” In the 
Libro, the Umidi also expressed the wish to expand their Academy: 
“The number of academicians is to be indefinite"? And, even more 
significant in respect to their aspirations for the continuity and formal 
grounds of their Academy, the hope 1s expressed that with the helping 
hand of Cosimo the Academy could “raise their level” and maybe in 
time install a bidello (beadle) too.” The beautifully decorated initial pages 


"7 Bartoli, Z manoscritti, 204. Original fragment: “E perche questa nostra accademia 
degli humidi e creata per passatempo vogliamo e intendiamo che la sia del tutto liBera 
e non uogliamo Le incomodita e inpossibilita di Persone che con questa conditione 
S e fondata afinche La Possa durare e che La Noia Non sia Cagione di desuiare si 
honesto Passatempo." 

2 Bartoli, Z manoscritti, 203. Original fragment: “Anchora che il uero e legittimo 
ragunarsi nostro non sia se nonne in di di festa et Particularmente La Dom“ e tutte 
Le Pasque s'intendino essere feriate e vacanti." 

? Bartoli, I manoscritti, 204. Original fragment: “Della creatione delli dua Consoli 
si faccia in questo modo che s imborsino tutti gli accademici, et traghinsi de l'urna A 
sorta e quali debbino sedere dua mesi e non piu [...].” 

°8 Bartoli, 7 manoscritti, 204. 

? Bartoli, J manoscritti, 203. Original fragment: “Il Numero degli Accademici sia 
Indeterminato.” 

°° Bartoli, / manoscritti, 205. Original fragment: “Per hora non ci distenderemo in 
Altre deliBerazioni in questo Principio Ma Prestandosi Omnipotente Iddio del suo 
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of the Libro, containing membership lists, statutes, a coat of arms with 
small wnprese of the founding members, and ‘portraits’ of the literary 
examples, all underscore this purpose. 

The plea for support to the Duke speaks volumes about Umidian 
ambitions; ducal support was in fact vital for the survival of the Acad- 
emy. In 1537 Cosimo, for fear of conspiracies, had mandated that all 
compagnie should be reported and authorised. The Umidi thus made 
overtures to the Medici regime in various ways. The Libro shows the 
Medici coat of arms and also contains a series of adulatory poems by 
the founders, written with the aim “to gain favour to the Academy” 
(“per impetrar favore all'Accademia").?' Through padre Stradino the 
Umidi had access to the court. He had been a soldier in the army of 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Cosimo’s father, and had always remained 
loyal to the Medici family. Owing to this connection, and maybe even 
to the intercession of Cosimo’s mother, Maria Salviati, the Umidi 
gatherings were authorised.* 

The high level of formalisation of the Umidi gatherings was a new 
aspect of Florentine academic life. Both this novelty and the ambitious 
start of the Academy may have attracted the interest of the ruler and 
his courtiers. Scholars have discussed to what extent the transformation 
of the Academy was an unwanted take-over by the regime.* It seems, 
though, that the Umidi deliberately sought Cosimo’s involvement. 
Plaisance has detailed the attitudes of individual members towards the 
regime. Niccolo Martelli, for instance, was constantly trying to gain 
personal favour and the position as court poet. Lasca, on the other 
hand, seems to have been more reluctant, though maybe in particular 
after having experienced the consequences of the imposed control on 


Aiuto insieme con quello del nostro Ill” S" Duca Cosimo de Medici Potremo forse 
un di salire piu in alto e alhora Penseremo a Bidello e a quelle cose che si conuengono 
a un simil seggio." 

9! Libro, fol. 18. 

"7 Plaisance, L’Académie et le Prince, 57. 

33 Bareggi, “In nota alla politica culturale," 531, thinks the transformation unwillingly 
happened to the Umidi. She interprets the Umidian claim to ‘freedom’ as a refusal of 
any authority and subsequently states that the Umidi made three major mistakes that 
led to their losing their Academy: First, they stressed the mission with regard to the 
vernacular, which was of primal interest to the regime’s cultural politics. Second, they 
opened up to new members. And third, in Bareggi’s opinion they must have been flat- 
tered by the attention paid by prominent men of the court. Vasoli, “Considerazioni,” 
53, argues that the declaration of freedom did not prevent the Umidi from accepting 
support from the men of the court. 
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the actual practice of the gatherings. His dissent 1s most visible when 
he refuses the office of chancellor to which he was appointed during 
the reforms of February 1541.?* Unfortunately, it is difficult to posit the 
attitude of the other Umidi founders because of scarce documenta- 
tion. But clearly none of them could have foreseen the huge impact 
of their initiative. 

To Cosimo and several men of letters, however, the founding of this 
Academy satisfied a need: the time was ripe for a formally constituted 
literary society that tickled the imagination of many. The Academy 
provided the regime with a propaganda machine, while the Florentine 
men of letters could defend their claim to la questione della lingua (the 
question of the language) on a collective level. ‘These needs explain 
the spectacular growth of the Academy from its very beginning. They 
might also explain the importance attached to the functioning of the 
Academy, and hence the intensity of the internal discussions on its 
direction and practice. But before we investigate the academic practice 
of the Umidi, and the adjustments made in later stages, let us first 
specify the Umidian mission on the vernacular a bit more, since it is 
essential as a starting point for their organisation. 


The Accademia degli Umidi and the vernacular 


The mission of the Accademia degli Umidi was of interest to Cosimo 
de’ Medici, as was its level of formalisation. Since the start of his reign 
in 1537, he had desired to create a ‘Tuscan state. The Tuscan language 
could serve this aspiration both as a means to make knowledge acces- 
sible and to create a cultural identity for the state.” In the Florentine 
Academy the question of the language was to be a spearhead in the 
service of Cosimo's territorial policy.?? As for the Florentine intellectuals, 


** Plaisance, L'Académie et le Prince, 87; Libro, fol. 5r. Zanré also details Lasca's dissent; 
see Cultural Non-Conformity, 60—70. 

? Henk Th. van Veen, Cosimo I de? Medici and his Self- Representation in Florentine Art and 
Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 166-171. 

39 The bibliography on the question of language within the cultural-political pro- 
gram of the Fiorentina is large. See, for instance, Umberto Pirotti, “Benedetto Varchi 
e la questione della lingua," Convivium 28 (1960), 524—552; Sergio Bertelli, *Egemonia 
linguistica come egemonia culturale e politica nella Firenze Cosimiana,” Bibliothèque 
d’Humanisme et Renaissance 38 (1976), 249—283; Giancarlo Mazzacurati, La questione 
della lingua dal Bembo all’Accademia Fiorentina (Naples, Liguori: 1965); Sonia Caselli, “La 
commedia e la questione della lingua nella Firenze di Cosimo I,” Ztalianistica: rivista di 
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the question of the language was familiar ground. It had already been 
an issue in Florentine academic circles for several decades, as it had 
been in cities throughout Italy. Giambattista Gelli, for instance, who 
became a member of the Accademia degli Umidi on 25 December 
1540, a few weeks after the founding, had previously attended the Orti 
Oricellari, meetings in the gardens of the Florentine family Rucellai at 
the start of the century.” These meetings were often devoted to the study 
of Neo-Platonic philosophy and the vernacular, as had the Florentine 
Accademia Platonica that had been supported by the elder Cosimo de’ 
Medici and then bloomed under Lorenzo il Magnifico.?? 

The initiative for founding an academy by the Infiammati in Padua 
stimulated the Florentine debate on the vernacular. Italy, but Padua 
in particular, had been under the spell of Pietro Bembo (1470-1547) 
author of Prose della volgar lingua (1525), one of the most influential 
treatises on the question of the language. He was the pivotal figure of 
a circle of intellectuals associated with the Paduan University, until he 
left the city in 1539. Like many men of letters who resided in Padua, 
the Florentines Benedetto Varchi and his friends Carlo Strozzi and 
Ugolino Martelli were influenced by Bembo’s linguistic theory. They 
were in close touch with a substantial part of the founding Umidi: Lasca, 
Stradino, Niccoló and Gismondo Martelli, and with Luca Martini, who 
entered the Accademia degli Umidi on 14 November 1540. Through 
letters Varchi kept them informed of the Paduan situation, the founding 
of the Academy, in which he seems to have been a key figure, and the 
series of lectures he delivered before the Infiammati.? 


letteratura italiana IX, 1 (1980), 478—490; Ilaria Bonomi, ed. Pierfrancesco Giambullari, 
Regole della lingua fiorentina (Florence, Presso l'Accademia, 1986); Domenico Zanre, “‘Che 
K. zovuol dire’. A reading of mid-sixteenth century linguistic debates in the Accademia 
fiorentina,” Italian Studies 53 (1998), 20-37. 

37 On Gelli, see Armand L. De Gaetano, “The Florentine academy and the 
advancement of learning through the vernacular: The Orti Oricellari and the Sacra 
Accademia," Bibliothèque d’Humanisme et Renaissance 30 (1968), 19-52; Armand L. De 
Gaetano, Giambattista Gelli and the Florentine Academy. The Rebellion against Latin (Florence: 
Olschki, 1976); A. D’Alessandro, “Il Gello di P. E Giambullari, Mito e ideologia nel 
principato di Cosimo I,” in La Nascita di Toscana, ed. M. Tarassi and E. Diaz (Florence: 
Olschki, 1980), 73-104; A. Vallone, L’interpretazione di Dante nel Cinquecento (Florence, 
Olschki: 1969); Sherberg, “Question of language,” 30-49; Carlo Alberto Girotto, “Una 
riscrittura accademica (Gelli-Doni),” Studi Rinascimentali 3 (2005), 45-63. 

38 De Gaetano, “The Florentine academy,” 20-21. 

39 Samuels, “Benedetto Varchi,” 625-627; on Varchi and Martini, see Plaisance, 
L’Academie et le Prince, 31-36. 
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Michael Sherberg has argued that the founding of the Accademia 
degli Umidi was a polemical response to the events in Padua: “by 
their very name the Umidi signalled a desire to put out the fire set by 
their northern rivals." The Umidi started a trend by institutionalis- 
ing a view that was to become dominant in the Florentine academic 
environment. Where Bembo and the Infiammati selected the language 
of Petrarch as a model for poetry and that of Boccaccio for prose, 
the Florentines felt a need to designate Dante to rival the primacy of 
Petrarch. While the Bembists devalued spoken Florentine as a polluted 
version of the effective style of the written language by the Tuscan 
authors, the Florentines defended the oral language of Florence against 
an exclusively written variant. The Umidi held the language of the tre 
corone (three crowns)— Petrarch, Dante and Boccaccio—and the spo- 
ken Florentine as an exemplary vernacular for the whole of Italy, in 
doing so reclaiming their literary heritage from the Paduans.'' Within 
the Fiorentina, however, the Bembist view of the vernacular was also 
represented, especially after the return to Florence of Varchi, Strozzi 
and Ugolino Martelli. 

The Umidian attempt to retrieve the Florentine dominance in the 
debate from Bembo and the Infiammat is reflected in the Libro. A statute 
prescribes the function of the laureates as objects of study “whenever 
it seems fit to the aforementioned consuls or rectors to let sonnets or 
other compositions by Petrarch or any other honoured ‘Tuscan composer 
be read or explained.” And one of the illustrated pages shows four 
figures: all laurelled Tuscan poets, flanked by their names and stemma: 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, and the forgotten Zanobi da Strada." 
Though the presence of this fourth poet among the fourteenth-century 
Tuscan authors is somewhat obscure, it is indicative of the Umidian 
Florentine mission with regard to the vernacular. 

Zanobi da Strada was born in 1315, as a son of Giovanni Mazzuoli. 
This Mazzuoli came from Strada, near Florence, and held a public 


1 Sherberg, “Question of Language,” 27. 

*! Francesco Bruni, L’taliano. Elementi di storia della lingua e della cultura (Turin: UTET, 
1987), 45-50; 59-62. 

? Bartoli, Z manoscritti, 203-204. Original fragment: “quando a i detti Consoli o 
Rettori uenga bene di far leggere exporre Sonetti o altre Composition Del Petrarca o 
d'alcuno Altro Lodato Toscano Compositore." 

5 Bartoli, I manoscritti, 202. 
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school in the city, where he taught grammar to Boccaccio.** Zanobi 
acquired even greater fame than his father. Through his poetry, he 
became acquainted to Charles IV in Naples and was crowned with 
laurels by the Emperor in Pisa in 1355. He wrote works in Latin and 
translated various texts into the vernacular, as, for example, J Morali di 
San Gregorio. It was, however, not just Zanobi’s and his father's services 
to the vernacular that brought about the poet's presence in the Libro. 
Stradino, padre of the Umidi, claimed that he descended from Zanobi 
and added his genealogical tree to several of the manuscripts he col- 
lected.* Surely Zanobi was presented in the Libro primarily to do him 
a favour. Nevertheless, considering the wish for a Florentine answer 
to Bembo, picturing Zanobi as an exemplary model had a second 
function. In sixteenth-century Florence, Zanobi was probably not the 
minor poet he is to us. Villani points out that a sumptuous monument 
was erected to Zanobi in the Santa Maria del Fiore, an honour that 
only befell the greatest of Florentine authors, among whom of course 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio." By adding Zanobi, who also hap- 
pened to be an early example of a volgare-translator, to the tre corone, 
Stradino and the Umidi formulated a pre-eminently Florentine base 
for the debate on the vernacular. 


Performative poetry in Umidian practice 


Both the Umidian view on the vernacular and the mission statement 
on academic life as passatempo shaped Umidian academic practice, as I 
will discuss hereafter. Crucial to the interpretation of the statement on 


*: For biographical information on Zanobi, see Giulio Negri, storia degli scrittori fioren- 
tini (Ferrara: Bernardino Pomatelli, 1722) 200; Francesco Zambrini, Cenni biografici intorno 
ai letterati illustri italiani (Faenza: Montanari e Marabini, 1837), 315; Francesco Inghirami, 
Storia della Toscana (n. l.: Poligrafica Fiesolana dai torchi dell'autore, 1844), vol. 14, 154; 
Filippo Villani, Le vite d’uomini illustri fiorentini (Florence: Magheri, 1826), 307. 

* Berta Maracchi Biagiarelli, “L’Armadiaccio di Padre Stradino," La Bibliofilía 84 
(1982), 52; Villani, Le vite, 308, discovered a manuscript in the Biblioteca Maghabechiana 
containing a note in the binding which represented a genealogical tree connecting Stra- 
dino to Zanobi: *Ouesto libro é di me Giovanni di Domenico di Giovanni di Mazzetto 
di Mazzuolo di messer Francesco di ser Giovanni Mazzuoli da Strata gramatico, che 
fu maestro di messer Giovanni Boccaccio, e padre di messer Zanobi da Strada, poeta 
laureato per l'imperadore." 

*5 As is also presumed by Plaisance, L’Académie et le Prince, 70, n. 143. 

Villani, Le vite, 315, n. 22. 
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passatempo is the insistence on ‘freedom’ ("And because this Accademia 
degli Umidi of ours is created to pass the time we want and intend it to 
be entirely free”).** This freedom was characteristic of the organisation 
of academic life, as intended by the Umidi, and reflected on various 
levels. It was applicable to the membership composition, which was 
not restricted; it was reflected in the random appointment of board 
members, to which every member had equal rights. But more impor- 
tantly, it was asserted in the literary production and activities of the 
members. Like the Infiammati, the Umidi intended to compose in an 
autonomous manner, free of tradition and literary models.“ Further- 
more they insisted on being free to express their opinion in discussions 
and to freely comment on the literary productions of colleagues.” 

This orientation to democracy, free speech and autonomous com- 
posing was guaranteed in activities that can be reconstructed from the 
Libro, but that have not been explored so far. The daily organisation 
of the Umidi has hitherto been linked primarily to the mentorship of 
Stradino. Stradino was the owner of a large collection of works in both 
print and manuscript, called armadiaccio (armoury) by his colleagues.?! 
This library was pivotal to the knowledge and study of the Accademia 
degli Umidi, as formulated in the Academy’s mission statement on lan- 
guage. Indeed, the collection consisted mainly of texts in the volgare? 
We find translations or adaptations of classical authors such as Ovid 
and Aristotle, contemporary works in the vernacular by Machiavelli, 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio and more obscure authors like a Maestro 
Niccoló Cieco. Furthermore there are several miscellanies of poetry, 
diverse in genre, ranging from the spiritual to the burlesque. 


55 Bartoli, Z manoscritti, 204: “E perche questa nostra accademia degli humidi e 
creata per passatempo vogliamo e intendiamo che la sia del tutto liBera [...]." See 
also above. 

?? Plaisance, L’Académie et le Prince, 52—55. 

5 Bartoli, J manoscritti, 204: “et che ognuno ne possa dir liBeramente il Parere 
Suo." 

>! Lasca, for instance, in several of his poems refers to the collection. In his dedica- 
tion to the comic-heroic epic La Guerra de’ Mostri in particular he sings the praise of this 
armadiaccio as the centre of the Umidian gatherings. For this dedication, see Verzone, 
Le rime burlesche, 346—347. 

5 Maracchi Biagiarelli, “L’Armadiaccio,” 55-57. Maracchi Biagiarelli drew an inven- 
tory of Stradino’s library from: Firenze. Archivio di Stato. Guardaroba Mediceo, 
F. 28, fols. 81r.-83r. The items referred to on the list are now dispersed over the two 
largest libraries of Florence: The Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale and the Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana. 
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Stradino took to the habit of providing his books with short com- 
ments. Scribblings on the covers of the codices explain how a particular 
work came into his possession or were added to warn the borrower of 
Stradino's rage in case of misuse or negligence in returning his prop- 
erty. Thanks to this peculiarity a description of the library in Stradino's 
own words has remained; inscribed in a manuscript he received from 
Ugolino Martelli: *and he gave it to me so that I would commemo- 
rate him among some of the other histories, chronicles, stories, short 
stories, compositions and productions in verse and prose, both classical 
and modern, and with spiritual works in our common language."? 
Here, too, we find the Umidian preoccupation with the vernacular, in 
the assertion that the works are primarily “in our common language” 
(“nella nostra lingua comune”). 

It is easy to imagine how the Umidi consulted works from the arma- 
diaccio during their meetings in Stradino’s house, read them out loud, 
or borrowed works in order to study the language or to be inspired for 
their own compositions. The Libro shows how this informal practice in 
Stradino’s library was put into effect in constitutional activities. Both the 
statutes and the part of the Libro that chronicles the literary production 
of the members reflect the vital position of the oral performance of 
poetry in Umidian academic practice. The compositions of the members 
recorded in the Libro were authorised by both the academicians and 
their censors, and regarded worthy to be made public in the name of 
the Academy, as the following entries point out: 


[Furthermore that] anyone who wishes to write any particular composi- 
tion can do so in his own name and to his liking, but [that] he can not 
compose in the name of the Academy and make these [compositions] 
public if they are not first read, studied and corrected by the appointed 
consuls or censors [now and] in the future.*! 


Thus, the approval of censors or consuls was required in order to per- 
form or publish a text in the name of the Academy. The next entry 


5 Maracchi Biagiarelli, “L’Armadiaccio,” 52. Original fragment: “e donomelo perché io 
lo commemorassi nel numero delle altre istorie cronache fauole nouelle composizzione 
e produzzione in uersi e prosa antiche e moderne chon opere ispirituali nella nostra 
lingua comune.” 

>: Bartoli, J manoscritti, 204. Original fragment: “Anchora che chi uolessi scriuere 
alcuna Particulare Compositione Possa in Nome suo proprio e a suo Piacimento Ma 
non Possa comporre nel cognome della Accademia ne mandarle fuora se non si sono 
prima lette uiste et corrette dalli Consoli deputati o da i Censori che saranno." 
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under discussion, describing an academic activity that garanteed actual 
literary production, also includes the judgement of the members on the 
works before being authorised and hence copied in the Libro. It concerns 
a statute laying down the regulations of a poetry contest: 


[Furthermore that] the academicians should compose epitaphs or madri- 
gals or sonnets or any other form, if it seems convenient to the aforemen- 
tioned Rectors or Consuls to order, whether on a new case or on some 
extraordinary event or indeed on a subject to their [the Rectors'] liking. 
[ That] the time at their [the members'] disposal will be at least eight days. 
Subsequently rewritten 1n only one hand, the compositions will be read 
in public, and [that] anyone can freely express his opinion and [that] the 
best and those which generally please the most, [that] those ones which 
are judged worthy to be read, have to be made public in the name of 
the entire company, if it pleases the Consuls, and not in any other way. 
[ That] in the Libro, however, these [compositions] will be chronicled with 
the name of the one or the ones who composed them.? 


The consul prescribed the contest and its subject matter; the mem- 
bers participated both by composing and commenting. The activity 
illustrates the importance attached to the oral performance of poetry 
and to the consecutive free debate by the members. Here we see that 
the contributions were read out, though it seems that this was done by 
one person. That is to say, the fact that every contribution was copied 
in one hand suggests that they were brought before the academicians 
anonymously. A reason for this might be that the stress should be put 
more on the poems and their language than on the performative skills 
of the poets. In any case it shows the ‘democratic’ approach of the 
contest. This is further reflected in the public reading of the poems: 
anyone was allowed to comment on the contributions and had a vote 
upon the outcome of the contest. 

Besides laying out the rules, the Zibro also makes clear that some 
poetry contests actually took place. On the initial pages of the compo- 


5 Bartoli, Z manoscritti, 204. Original fragment: “Anchora che se ai detti Rettori o 
Consoli Parera sia Lecito Comandare che o sopra vn Nuovo Caso o Sopra qualche 
strano accidente Nato o ueramente Sopra vn soggetto a Lor Modo che gli accademici 
Comporr’ debbino o Epitaffi o Madrigali o Sonetti o altra qual si uoglia Compositione 
che il tempo non Sia Meno d'otto giorni et che di poi rescritti d'una Sola Mano si 
leghino 1i Componimenti in Publico et che ognuno ne possa dir liBeramente il Parere 
Suo et che i migliori et quelli che Generalmente Piu Piacciono et che degni Siano 
Reputati d’esser’ Letti Se piace alli S? Consoli si debbano Mandar fuora In Nome di 
Tutta la Compagnia et non altrimenti Ma che bene a Libro si scriuino Co il Nome di 
Colui o, di Coloro che gli hanno Composti.” 
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sition’ part, in the very first weeks of the Academy's existence, at least 
three clusters of poems can be found that match the conditions of the 
competition; these poems are all written in one meter, on the same 
subject, and are composed by various members. The first group deals 
with Dante and includes sixteen epigrams of four lines (and one of 
three lines).°° It is interesting to note that a poem was submitted by a 
non-Umidian-author; a certain Ser Pagolo da Catignano addressed two 
epigrams to the Umidi. This suggests that the contests were open to 
the public as well. T'he second cluster of poems is dedicated to praising 
Petrarch. ‘This cluster is not entirely consistent in genre; besides fourteen 
epigrams, it includes a stanza (by Lasca) and a sonnet (by Gismondo 
Martelli). The third cluster contains twelve epigrams, one octave 
and a sonnet, all dedicated to Boccaccio.? The inconsistency in genre 
could be explained by the similarity in subject matter; maybe the few 
divergent tributes were not actually included in the game, but did get 
to be inserted in the Libro. All submissions are rendered along with the 
author's name, as the regulations prescribe. Finally, there is a fourth 
cluster, which 1s more restricted in size, but still meets the requirements 
for a poetry contest. It is a group of four sonnets, by Niccoló and Sig- 
mondo Martelli, Lasca and Piero Fabbrini, who all address the Duke 
in order to “gain favour" (“impetrare fauore") for the Umidi.” These 
sonnets may have been performed in a competition as well. 

The Umidian poetry contests recall a key activity of the Accademia 
dei Virtuosi. According to Richard Samuels this Roman Academy was 
affected by both Roman predecessors such as the Accademia Pom- 
poniana, the Florentine brigate of the turn of the century, and, in turn, 


°° Bartoli, Z manoscritti, 207-209, based on fols. 8r-9v. Announcement of the series: 
"Incominciano gli Epigrammi delli Humydi Sopra il Diuino Poeta Dante." For an 
example of a submission, see the following epigram by Lasca: “Ecco chi de 1 dannati 
et di coloro/che purgan’ l'Alme e P loco de Beati/Inguisa tal canto ch’ a i piu lodati/ 
Usurpa il pregio et l'honor del alloro” (Libro, fol. 8, my transcription). 

5 Bartoli, / manoscritti, 209—211, based on fols. 10r-12r. Announcement of the series: 
“In Cominciano Le Lodi degli humidi Sopra l'ecc"? Poeta m fra“. Petrarca." See for 
example Lasca's contribution: “Quest’ e Limmagin’ del Tosco Maggiore/In cui tutte 
le grazie furo sparte/Peró vivendo in servitu d'Amore/empie cantando mille et mille 
carte/La done ss? si scorge il valore/che mostrar’ possin’ La Natura et l'Arte/ Cotal 
ch al suo bel Arno il pregio e’ | vanto/Danno concordi insieme Il Thebro e 1 Xanto” 
(fol. 11, my transcription). 

58 Bartoli, / manoscritti, 211—212, based on fols. 12v-15v. Announcement of the series: 
“In cominciano le lodi degli humydi sopra il facundiss? m Giouanni Boccaccio f."°.” 

5 Bartoli, 7 manoscritti, 213. 
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affected the Paduan Infiammati.? During the pre-Lenten period the 
Virtuosi organised poetry contests. One of the members was temporarily 
elected to be prince and ended his reign with a carnival banquet. Dur- 
ing these banquets the academicians competed with each other, reciting 
mock poems and orations in honour of the fake prince.°' Festive ritual 
practice like this reverberates in the Umidian poetry contest—and in 
the organisation of their academic practice in general—though their 
competitions were not necessarily related to the Lenten season. The 
performative aspects of the academic life of the Umidi and of the early 
Fiorentina are associated with older Italian forms of cultural organi- 
sation, as reflected in the Roman, Sienese and Paduan societies that 
were of influence on the Umidi. The organisation of all these literary 
societies had roots in festive culture. 

I will now discuss the festive aspects of the Accademia degli Umidi 
and the early Fiorentina, by highlighting the taste for poetic performance 
and improvisation in interaction with other Florentine societies. To 
do so, let us turn to the Libro once again. A second Umidian activity 
described in the compositioni part of the Libro, is a game called guoco delle 
polizze (game of polizze), and was introduced to the spectators (spettatori) 
by Lasca in four stanze. The stanze were entitled Stanze che da Mercurio 
sopra la Lira si dissero la sera della Epifana. This title suggests that the 
introduction was recited or sung, accompanied by the lira da braccio. And 
since it staged Mercurio as the divine messenger who was sent down to 
earth by Giove to present the game to the "lieta e nobil compagnia,” 
maybe the performer was even dressed as Mercurio. Once the game was 
over, the messenger of the gods concluded it with another three stanze, 
announcing his return to heaven. Besides this theatrical entertainment, 
the main attraction of the game was to improvise: names or subjects 
written on lots were randomly drawn from a vase, and someone in the 
audience, whose name was drawn from another vase at the same time, 
had to compose a folizza (a poem of four verses) on the spot. In the 
Libro thirty-two of these quartine by Lasca are included. The subjects of 


*" On the Accademia Pomponiana, see the article by Susanna de Beer, elsewhere 
in this volume. Samuels, “Benedetto Varchi,” 606-607. 

5' Samuels, “Benedetto Varchi,” 607. 

5? Bartoli I manoscritti, 221-225. 

5* Verzone, Le rime burlesche, 335-336, based on the Libro. This game was probably 
performed on a different occasion for a different audience as well, for Verzone found 
the stanze with slight variations in a second manuscript entitled “Alla compagnia del 
fiore la sera di Befana.” 
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the polizze are mostly people—Umidi and others—but there is a polizza 
on “all the musicians" (“tutti i musici") as well. 

'The roots of such improvised activities can be found in a tradition of 
poetic performance by poet-singers, practiced at the turn of the century 
in humanist circles, and remaining a vital part of Florentine literary 
circles until at least 1555, as we can conclude from the musicologist 
Robert Nosow's illuminating article on improvised music and poetry 
in the Fiorentina.® Nosow details this phenomenon in the person of 
Alfonso de’ Pazzi whom he identifies as a poet-singer supported by very 
diverse and convincing contemporary evidence. According to Nosow, 
Pazzi, who entered the Fiorentina in 1543, entertained the academi- 
cians during the private meetings and occasional banquets presenting 
his satirical poems accompanied by a lira da braccio. In the 1540s and 
1550s the Florentine men of letters were engaged in a ‘debate on song,’ 
which polarised the old improvising poet-singers against the written, 
polyphonic tradition, as Nosow argues, and Pazzi played a vital role 
in the discussion as an exemplar of the improviser pur sang. Pazzi him- 
self fulminated especially against Benedetto Varchi who represented 
the inclination towards the more complex written music within the 
Accademia Fiorentina.” 

The very fact that Lasca in his guoco delle polizze takes on “tutti 1 
music?" as subject material, seems to point to the presence of musicians 
or poet-singers during the gatherings. Indeed, the actual attendance of 
the people made subject of the polizze would have certainly increased 
the fun. The likelihood of the contribution of musicians to competi- 
tive and improvised games like this is indicated by a fragment from 
Antonfrancesco Doni’s J Marmi (1552). In this passage several Umidi 


9' Verzone, Le rime burlesche, 335—342. 

® Robert Nosow, “The debate on song in the Accademia Fiorentina,” Early Music 
History 21 (2002), 175-221. 

°° Nosow, “The debate on song,” 186-202. The little research that has been done 
on Pazzi so far only refers to his poetic and academic activities. Nosow's findings are 
therefore highly significant. On Pazzi, also see Giorgio Pedrotti, Alfonso de? Pazzi. Acca- 
demico e poeta (Pescia: Cipriani, 1902); Zanre, Cultural Non-Conformity, 111—139; Giorgio 
Masi, “Politica, arte e religione nella poesia dell’Etrusco (Alfonso de’ Pazzi),” in Auto- 
rita, modelli e antimodelli nella cultura artistica e letteraria fra Riforma e Controriforma (Atti del 
Seminario internazionale di studi, Urbino, 9-11 novembre 2006) (Manziana: Vecchiarelli, 
2007, forthcoming). 

6° Nosow, “The debate on song,” 192-211; see also Alfonso de’ Pazzi, La Varcheide, 
Firenze, Biblioteca Riccardiana, car. in 40. 1199. This explanation for the extensive 
number of Pazzi’s satirical poems on Varchi is important, since so far no satisfactory 
approach to this excessiveness has been proposed. 
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are presented. Doni, whose Marmi hold the middle ground between 
fiction and fact, writes how the Florentines were used “to singing 
‘all’improvviso’ rhymes of every sort to the lira da braccio, so that it 
seemed they were raining down from that cupola." He relates how 
Stradino and Niccoló Martelli were engaged in what Nosow defines as 
“a literary game”; they improvised rhymes to music and commented 
on each other's efforts. The fact that Niccolo and Stradino were both 
Umidi founders is telling, as is the third participant. Miglior Visino, a 
poet-singer, according to Nosow, was connected to the Umidi through 
Lasca, a relationship of which the latter's poetry gives testimony? These 
sources clearly indicate that the Umidi practice was coloured by both 
musical and improvised traditions. 

During carnival entertainment, which both the Umidi and Fiorentina 
academicians attended, the performative and improvised nature of the 
Umidi poetics merged with theatrical aspects. The Libro records one 
Umidian contribution to the Lenten festivities of 1541 (which must have 
coincided with the renaming of the Academy): the canto degli Acconciatori 
di Fante by Niccoló Martelli. It was chronicled together with a list of 
nobilta, of noble men who took part in the masquerade. Niccoló and 
Sigmondo Martelli walked through the streets themselves. Also, there 
were at least one actor, a painter and some musicians involved, who 
presumably were responsible for the visual and musical presentation 
of the masquerade. The music for the canto was provided by Fran- 
cesco Corteccia, chief musician of the Duke 2 The actor involved 
was Il Barlacchia (Domenico Barlacchi). He was a well-known figure 
in the Florentine theatrical world in the 1540s, whose importance for 
Florentine festivities and as herald of the city’s Signoria is recorded in 
several sources.” 

Il Barlacchia was a member of the Compagnia della Cazzuola, 
a theatrical confraternity.? His participation in Martelli’s Carnival 
masquerade is illustrative of the collaboration of members of the 
Accademia degli Umidi and of the Fiorentina with members of other 


68 Nosow, “The Debate on Song,” 177, 184; Nosow draws from I Marmi di Anton- 
francesco Don, ed. E. Chiórboli (Bari: Laterza, 1928), vol. 1, 105-28. 

* Nosow, “The Debate on Song,” 178; on Lasca and Visino, see for instance Ver- 
zone, Le rime burlesche, 56. 

70 Bartoli, J manoscritti, 232-235, based on fols. 63v—65r. 

?' Bryce, “The Oral World,” 93-94. 

? Anthony Cummings, “The company of the Cazzuola and the early madrigal,” 
Musica Disciplina 50 (1996), 218—219. 
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societies during public festivities. The interaction between literary, 
musical, and theatrical circles was probably accelerated by double 
membership and social connections. Padre Stradino, for instance, was 
active in the religious Compagnia di San Domenico, also called Com- 
pagnia del Bechello. And Varchi, who was accepted in the Fiorentina 
in 1543 and became a prominent lecturer, also read his Sermone alla croce 
for this company on Holy Friday 1549.” Lasca was an active partici- 
pant in Compagnia di Santa Cicilia which seems to have been a lay 
confraternity that was predominantly engaged in musical and festive 
activities, both profane and religious in nature, for which he wrote and 
performed an orazione and seven canti carnascialeschi between 1540 and 
1543, and probably some spiritual plays as well." Other members of 
the Cicilia were Miglior Visino, previously introduced as poet-singer, 
perhaps Niccoló Martelli, and Alfonso de’ Pazzi, who seems to have 
been a key figure.” The activities of these compagnie, confraternities or 
confraternity-like societies, covered both the cultural and the religious 
fields. The Compagnia di Santa Cicilia, for instance, was associated 
with the Florentine Santa Maria Novella, where it had its seat in the 
monastery, but the gatherings took place in an oratory in Fiesole, as 
Franco Pignatti has pointed out.” And Anthony Cummings, whose study 
of the Compagnia della Cazzuola asserts the importance of societies 
like these for both the theatrical and musical life in Florence, centres 
on the theatrical uses of music in for instance the performance of canti 
carnascialeschi during the Lenten processions.” Pazzi’s presence in the 
Compagnia di Santa Cicilia, as that of Visino and Martelli, is indica- 
tive of the use of poetry in compagnie like the Cicilia; both improvised 
and musical performances were common features in these circles. The 
carnival song, linked to this kind of performing, was indeed a genre in 
which Pazzi excelled as well.” 


? Franco Pignatti, “Le poesie e le prose spirituali di Antonfrancesco Grazzini,” in 
Poesia e retorica sacre tra Cinquecento e Seicento, ed. Elisabetta Selmi and Erminia Ardis- 
sino (Alessandria: Dell'Orso, 2006, forthcoming). Verzone, Le rime burlesche, 210—214; 
217-219, has published the canti carnascialeschi. 

™ Pignatti, “Le poesie e le prose spirituali." 

? Nosow, “The debate on song,” 193, uncovers a Pasquinata which refers to Pazzi 
as the “governatore” of the Compagnia di Santa Cicilia. 

© Pignatti, “Le poesie e le prose spirituali"; Bryce, “The Oral World,” 91, n. 46, 
also comments on the Cicilia, detailing how little source material is left. 

7 Cummings, “The company of the Cazzuola.” 

78 See Aldo Castellani, Nuovi canti carnascialeschi di Firenze. Le “canzone” e mascherate di 
Alfonso de’ Pazzi (Florence: Olschki, 2006). 
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Besides the participation of the compagnie in the city's Seasonal mas- 
querades, Judith Bryce claims that performance of theatrical pieces in 
literary academies was “a case of cross-fertilization with the confra- 
ternities."? The Infiammati for instance were engaged in drama, and 
a more famous example is of course the Accademia degli Intronati 
in Siena.? The Fiorentina also performed plays. And according to 
the Libro, the Umidi had a taste for theatre as well; here we find the 
prologue and synopsis of a play, that has been identified by Bartoli as 
part of Lasca’s I! Frate.*! For staging this prologue or the entire play, 
requesting the participation of members of the compagnie was probably 
a common practice. 

This study of the Libro and the ‘cross-fertilizations’ with the compagnie 
has shed light on the key aspects of Umidian practice: performative 
poetry, that included music and improvisation, games and competitions, 
and furthermore the participation in public festivities, such as the stag- 
ing of theatre and carnival masquerades. These activities took place 
in the three months of the Accademia degli Umidi’s existence and 
the early period of the Fiorentina but continued only partially within 
the Accademia Fiorentina. In the following section, I investigate how 
performative poetry, festive traditions and freedom of speech eventually 
disappeared from the program of the Fiorentina. 


The decline of performative poetry within the Fiorentina 


The Fiorentina was built on Umidian wit, combining both joyous pas- 
satempo and ambitious study and inheriting the organisational structures 
and activities that went along with this spirit. Irony, parody, double 
meanings and mockery of every sort, which undoubtedly were part 
and parcel of oral performances and the comments afterwards, were 
inherited from festive culture. In Umidian activities such as the poetry 
contests, oral and written culture begin to meet. On the one hand the 
public is to judge which poem is “worthy to be read out,” a phrase that 
underscores the members’ taste for verbal performance. On the other 
hand, we see how a selection of compositions judged worthy became 


? Bryce, “The Oral World,” 93. 

80 Samuels, “Benedetto Varchi,” 611. 

5! Bartoli, Z manoscritti, 219-222, based on fols. 37v-40v. Since Bartoli found this 
prologue unpublished, he transcribed the entire text. 
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recorded in the Libro, hence providing for study material and a docu- 
mented state of affairs. This recourse to a written, learned culture was 
to be further explored in the Fiorentina, as Bryce has put forward. The 
altering intellectual mentality put forward by Bryce, as well as the focus 
on the impact of state control by Plaisance and others, illustrate how 
research on the Academy has been mostly cultural-political in approach. 
Obviously, within the Fiorentina, these ideological factors resulted in a 
society that could not do with turmoil; unpredictable and uncontrollable 
debate and satire were not desirable aspects of (public) academic life. 
For this reason, the various reforms during the 1540s, officially start- 
ing with the renaming of the Accademia degli Umidi, became more 
and more directed towards order and obedience, but not only in an 
ideological sense, also in a very practical manner: the majority of the 
‘freedom-based’ Umidi activities were gradually ruled out. 

The Libro reflects the steady change in orientation that was instigated 
by the admission of new members on 14 November 1540. These new- 
comers proposed a central position for public lecturing in the program 
of the Academy, as Plaisance has pointed out.? According to the Libro, 
festive activities like the contests and the improvising game remained 
one-time events, chronicled only on the first pages. After Martelli’s 
canto carnascialesco (in the same period as the renaming) we see the first 
commento (commentary) appear in the Libro, giving the first testimony of 
the new direction.? 'The Libro probably ends, as suggested above, in the 
fall of 1541. So from that time on we have to turn to the Annali and 
Capitoli of 1547 for information on public and private practice in the 
Fiorentina. I will summarize this information in a schematic manner. 

Unfortunately, we have only scarce information about the private 
Thursday gatherings of the Fiorentina. The Annal? show that the 
Sunday public lecture was often a repetition of the private ones held 
on Thursday, suggesting that the lectures were internally tested before 
being delivered in public. Plaisance proposes that during the private 
meetings the members clashed and academic debate took on a pas- 
sionate tone. Games, music, mockery and improvisation may have 
endured for several years in the private meetings of the Fiorentina. 


® Plaisance, L’Académie et le Prince, 87. See also Plaisance, “Les leçons publiques et 
privées de l'Académie Florentine (1541-1552),” in L’Académie et le Prince, 271-180. 

3 Libro, fols. 140r-150r.: G. B. Gelli, "lezione fatta nell’Accademia degli Umidi,” 5 
aug 1541; P. E Giambullari, “lezione fatta nell’ Acc. Nel 1541," fols. 161v-172r. 

** Plaisance, L'Académie et le Prince, 129. 
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When Alfonso de’ Pazzi entered the Academy in 1543, for instance, he 
seems to have been a prominent entertainer during Thursday meetings, 
as Nosow argues, singing his sonnets in front of the members, maybe 
even during banquets.? Staging theatre and pageantry remained ele- 
ments of the Fiorentina's public activities. 

The most rigorous attempt to reform the organisation of academic 
life was the reforms of 1547. After a quiet summer, thanks to the Turk's 
performances, the Fiorentina resumed its courses on July the 10th, with 
a lecture by Cosimo Bartoli on canto 28 of Dante's Paradiso. One month 
later, on August 11th, Alfonso de’ Pazzi delivered the private Thursday 
lecture on Petrarch and subsequently the Capitoli della nuova riforma (the 
chapters of the new reform) were presented.” The membership com- 
position, the board offices and the ritual practice all altered severely. 
In fact, the reformers dismissed the entire Academy and then founded 
a ‘new’ one, with the very same name, the very same patron, Cosimo 
I de’ Medici, but with a different constitution of members and rules. 
Due to this move it was possible to exclude a large body of members.” 
The new statutes, chronicled in the Capitoli manuscript, were read out 
loud to the academicians by secretary Niccolò Martelli.? The fact 
that only a portion of the members had been selected to be part of 
the new Academy was announced followed by a new membership list: 
“After careful consideration of what will be necessary to [achieve] a 
well-ordered academy, and to [obtain], to the maximum extent, what 
His Excellency wishes, we have made the following new selection of 
academicians [...].”’°° 

Bryce, who thoroughly analysed the composition and social interac- 
tion of the academicians, has explained the exclusion of members in 
light of the Academy’s “tendency towards a social and cultural elitism."?! 
And indeed, the membership composition, that had become mixed after 


3 Nosow, “The Debate on Song,” 177, 199. 

3 Annali, vol. I, fol. 43. On Bartoli, see Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli. The Career of a Florentine 
polymath (Genève: Droz, 1983). 

87 Annali, vol. I, fol. 44. 

** Bareggi, “In nota alla politica culturale," 550: “in ogni altro suo membro la prefata 
Accademia s'intenda estinta, c finita, e del tutto spenta, e annullata." 

3 Annali, vol. I, fol. 44. 

” Bareggi, “In nota alla politica culturale," 550. Original fragment: “Appresso matu- 
ramente considerando quello che sia necessario a una bene ordinata Accademia, e a 
quell'effetto massimamente, che desidera Sua Eccellenza habbiamo fatto la presente 
nuova elettione d’Accademici [...].” 

TT Bryce, “The Oral World,” 101-103. 
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the founding of the Academy? became more homogenous after the 
reforms. It was not just the political orientation of the members that was 
at stake. As Bryce points out, the reformers also demanded a consider- 
able literary productivity of the members, in doing so giving testimony 
of their ambitions. This has been advanced as an explanation for the 
fact that artisans (like the painters and sculptors Tribolo, Bronzino and 
Cellini) were excluded.? Dismissing members like artists, musicians and 
actors, however, would also make sense in light of the ruling out of 
the performative practice of poetry; with the disappearance of similar 
Umidian activities they were of little use for the Academy. 

Martelli’s reading of the new membership list must have caused quite 
a stir among the academicians, especially among those who turned out 
no longer to be members. The fact that it was done during a private 
meeting is significant in this respect. The Capitoli refer to the fact that 
the reforms were directed towards order and obedience within the ranks; 
the reformers explicitly state that the measures are taken to secure “una 
bene ordinata Accademia."?* Seating arrangements and behavioural 
codes show how this order was inserted into academic practice. Strict 
seating prescriptions were in use since the reforms of 1546. Domenico 
Zanré has detailed the ritual proceedings of the public lecturing, the 
change-over ceremonies of the magistracy and the voting procedures, 
held twice a year, as ceremonies directed entirely towards visual hier- 
archy. The prominent magistrates were positioned hierarchically and 
in full view of the audience. Furthermore important public figures—as 
for instance the ducal secretary—were arranged next to the academic 
board, to underscore the state control of the Academy. Moreover, at 
the üme of the reforms of 1547, a drastic behavioural code was laid 
down. During public lectures, members, now bound by a regulation 
of obedience and silence, were no longer allowed to comment. And 
during private lectures they were allowed to comment only after the 
explicit consent of the consul.” 

The ceremonial and hierarchical approach of the public meetings 
represent a further imposing of state control and give testimony of 


?' Bryce, “The Oral World,” 81, besides merchants (most of the Umidi), the mem- 
bership composition included churchmen, military men, university men, legal men, 
ducal administrators and men of letters. 

?* Bryce, “The Oral World,” 101. 

>: Baregei, “In nota alla politica culturale," 550. 

” Recorded during the reforms of 1546. See Zanré, Cultural Non-Conformity, 38-39. 
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the attempt to ban disorder and polemics. In such a setting it is hard 
to imagine a poct-singer with a lira da braccio wittingly mocking one 
or another colleague, or a fiery discussion in reaction to his impro- 
vised song. After the reforms of 1547, the contrast with the Umidian 
inclination towards freedom of speech and performative poetry could 
not have been greater. It 1s difficult to say, however, if and how long 
free debate remained in the closed parts of the Fiorentina. In short, 
though, the gradual alteration of the Fiorentina must eventually have 
had repercussions for these kinds of activities in private gatherings as 
well. Yet, the story of the Turk and the necessity to bring academic 
debate to a halt imply that in 1547 the completion of this alteration 
was by no means near. 


The dynamics of Florentine academic life 


The activities organised by the Accademia degli Umidi and Accademia 
Fiorentina shed further light on the internal unrest in the Academy in 
the 1540s. In addition to an ideological clash between the members, the 
disorder was caused by the presence of activities that were rooted in 
festive culture. On the one hand, the actual practice of similar activities 
was a guarantee of unrest in itself; on the other, several members, as for 
instance Lasca and Pazzi, would want to practice performative poetry, 
and would insist upon open discussions. ‘The growing resistance towards 
both this passatempo and freedom of speech would have caused tensions 
during the gatherings. Thus the changes in daily practice reflect the 
efforts of a society struggling to find new directions for their organisa- 
tion. In a climate of change, both in politics and learned culture, the 
academicians had to adjust pre-existing structures to new purposes or 
try to get rid of them entirely. 

Considering this, a different approach to the carnivalesque heredity 
of the Fiorentina seems necessary. The popular roots of the Accademia 
degli Umidi have reinforced the image of an informal, even tongue-in- 
cheek academy, representative of the culture of middleclass merchants 
that could not have had the ambitions of the cultural elite. I have 
argued that the founders did actually regard themselves as a potentially 
influential society; they by no means regarded the festive aspects of their 


°° Recently this view has been repeated by Zanré, Cultural Non-Conformity, 16. 
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academic life as an impediment to pursuing their goals. I would even 
reject the notion that contemporary academicians associated popular 
structures (whether in literature or in academic organisation) exclusively 
with lower social classes. On the contrary, they were an essential part 
of Florentine organised life, not only in the Umidian Academy, but 
in many other Florentine gatherings at hand, as we have seen above. 
Members of every level of society participated in these practices. We 
need only recall the participation of Varchi in the carnival of 1546, 
performing his Canto de? Mostri Innamorati, as an example of a man of 
a high educational level; the contribution of Corteccia in Martelli's 
canto as an example of someone connected to the court, or as an 
example from an earlier period: the lust of Lorenzo il Magnifico for 
canti carnscialeschi. 

The case of the Florentine Academy reveals that the time and 
place for similar passatempi were undergoing revision. The improvised 
and performative aspects of the Umidian view on poetry with their 
intrinsic guarantee for disorder fell victim to the change in direction. 
But its gradual decline within the Fiorentina did not imply that they 
totally disappeared from the academic world. Festive practice, and its 
tradition of vivid academic debate, were gradually ruled out of the 
daily activities of the Fiorentina during the 1540s and 1550s, while its 
main focus became public learning, but were continued in the interac- 
tion between the Fiorentina and less well-studied festive societies. They 
remained particularly visible in festivities associated with the Lenten 
period, but probably also beyond that. Due to the focus on the Fioren- 
tina, scholars have largely overlooked societies such as the Compagnia 
di Santa Cicilia and the Compagnia della Cazzuola. Zanré's study of 
the Accademia del Piano shows that in literary societies like these the 
festive and performative culture was preserved.” It is likely that in 
the interaction between these societies and the Fiorentina academic 
debate proceeded as well. Double memberships for instance provided 
for communication between circles with respect to academic questions, 
such as the debate on song. Systematic research on different Florentine 
academies and compagnie, on individual members and their relationships 
within academic networks can detail the dynamics of Florentine cultural 


? Zanre, “Ritual and Parody in Mid-Cinquecento Florence: Cosimo de’ Medici 
and the Accademia del Piano,” in The Cultural Politics of Duke Cosimo I de’ Medici, ed., 
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case as an outstanding example of ‘containment’ by Cosimo. 
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life. Within these interactions lies the possibility to analyse individual 
interests and developments of men of letters. Factors like education, 
cultural issues, taste, ambition, political backgrounds, but also individual 
ideas on the organisation of academic gatherings, strongly influenced 
the positions of literary men in the academic debate in the 1540s. 


CHAPTER NINE 
THE ACCADEMIA DEGLI ALTERATI AND CIVIC VIRTUE 


Henk Th. van Veen 


The Accademia degli Alterati was founded in Florence on 17 February 
1569 by seven young Florentines of patrician stock.! The founders’ 


! A variety of sources inform us about the Academia degli Alterati. Most important 
of these is the Diario dell’Accademia deglAlterati, Biblioteca Mediceo Laurenziana, Ash- 
burnham 558, the accounts kept by the provedditore of the sessions held by the Academy 
between 1571 and 1606. Then there are the Lezioni degli Alterati: Ashburnham 562. 
Important too are the preliminary notes the Alterato Giovambattista Strozzi put together 
between 1616 and 1621: BNCF MS Magliabecchiano, IX, 124; these were to serve for 
a history of the Academy that his fellow member Giovanni de’ Medici was to write, 
a project that failed to come to fruition because of the latter's death. In addition to 
these sources, many of the literary products of individual Alterati survive in Florentine 
libraries, as well as letters to and from them. Cf. Michael Plaisance, “L’Académie des 
Alterati au travail,” in Michael Plaisance, L’Accademia e il suo Principe: cultura e politica 
a Firenze al tempo di Cosimo I e di Francesco de’ Medici (Manziana: Vecchiarelli, 2004), 
393-404, esp. 404. Of. also Giorgio Bartoli, Lettere a Lorenzo Giacomini, ed. A. Siekiera 
(Florence: L’Accademia della Crusca, 1997). Information on the Alterati is included in 
S. Salvini, Fasti consolari dell’Accademia fiorentina (Florence: Gio. Gaetano Tartini e Santi 
Franchi, 1717), and in 1748 the Academy’s first printed history, D. M. Manni, Memorie 
dell’Accademia degli Alterati, was published in the same city. Of the modern studies on 
the Accademia degli Alterati the following should be mentioned: M. Maylender, Storia 
delle Accademie d'Italia, vol. I (Bologna: L. Cappelli Edit., 1926), 154-160; B. Weinberg, 
"Argomenti di discussione letteraria nell’ Accademia degli Alterati (1570-1600),” Giornale 
storico della Letteratura Italiana 131 (1954), 175-194; B. Weinberg, “The Accademia degli 
Alterati and Literary Taste from 1570 to 1600," Italica 31(1954), 207-214; Claude V. 
Palisca, “The Alterati of Florence, Pioneers in the Theory of Dramatic Music,” in 
New Looks at Italian Opera: Essays in Honor of Donald F. Grout (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1968), 9-38 (Reprint: Claude V. Palisca, Studies in the History of. Italian Music and 
Music Theory (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 408-431); Eric Cochrane, Florence in the 
Forgotten Centuries, 1527-1800 (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 
1973), Book II; M. Plaisance, “I dibattiti intorno ai poemi dell’Ariosto e del Tasso nelle 
accademie fiorentine: 1582-1586,” in Larme e gli amori. Ariosto, Tasso and Guarini in Late 
Renaissance Florence. Acts of an International Conference, Florence, Villa I Tatti, June 
27-29, 2001 (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2004), I, 119-134; M. Plaisance, “Le accademie 
fiorentine negli anni ottanta del Cinquecento," in Plaisance, L’Accademia e il suo Principe, 
363-374; Gaspare De Caro, “L’Accademia degli Alterati, 'accademico Pier Vettori e ‘la 
materia dellhistoria (D,^ Hortus Musicus 12 (2002), 36-39; G. De Caro, “L’Accademia 
degli Alterati, l'accademico Pier Vettori e ‘la materia dell'historia' (ID," Hortus Musicus 
13 (2003), 54-60; G. De Caro, *L'Accademia degli Alterati, l'accademico Pier Vettori 
e ‘la materia dell’historia’ (IID," Hortus Musicus 14 (2003), 35-39; G. De Caro, “Jacopo 
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names were: Vincenzo Acciaiuoli, Antonio degli Albizzi, Giulio Del 
Bene, Alessandro Canigiani, Lorenzo Corbinelli, Tommaso del Nero 
and Renato de' Pazzi. Except for Corbinelli, they were all members of 
the ‘official’ Florentine academy, the Accademia Fiorentina which had 
been founded by Duke Cosimo I in 1540. In his Fast: consolari, Salvino 
Salvini pointed to Tommaso Del Nero as the foremost instigator of the 
Alterati's founding.” What would argue for this claim is that from the 
very beginning until Tommaso's death, in 1572, the academicians gath- 
ered in his Florentine palazzo. However, it is one of the other founders, 
Giulio Del Bene, Del Nero’s brother-in-law, who, in hindsight, reveals 
something of the considerations that led to the founding act. Indeed, 
Del Bene is very frank when he writes: 


When I was in the best and most blooming phase of my life and when I 
thought by myself how regretful it was to live in idleness and how laudable 
to exercise virtue, I regretted for myself having consumed the whole of 
my youth, without having occupied myself with either public or private 
affairs, or for that matter without having devoted myself alle scientie et alle 
buone lettere (to Learning and the bonae litterae), which would have made 
it possible for me to make my appearance with the men of letters and 
to speak with some judgement about those things which virtuosi tend to 
occupy themselves with [.. .].? 


In other words, Del Bene wished to participate in the cultural discourse 
of those men who, different from what he himself had done so far, had 
given proof of their valour in either public government or in governing 
their own private affairs. Del Bene found an even more precise motive 
to establish the Academy degli Alterati in his wish to overcome his 
bashfulness to speak in public, an anxiety which for that matter, he 
shared with Tommaso Del Nero.* 


Corsi e l'orgoglio fiorentino (D," Hortus Musicus 7 (2001), 35-39; G. De Caro, “Jacopo 
Corsi e l'orgoglio fiorentino (ID," Hortus Musicus 8 (2001), 38-43. 

? Plaisance, “Le accademie fiorentine,” 363, n. 4. Giorgio Bartoli as well spoke of 
“la accademia particolare del Nero,” Bartoli, Lettere, 143. 

* *Essendo io nella migliore et pid fiorita età della vita mia et pensando meco 
medesimo quanto disdicevole cosa fosse il vivere otiosamente et quanto fosse lodevole 
l'esercitio virtuoso, mi dolevo fra me stesso di havere consumato tutta la mia gioventù, 
senza havere atteso né al governo delle cose pubbliche e mono alle private, né haver 
tanto dato opera alle scientie et alle buone lettere ch'io potessi comparire con i letterati 
e di quelle cose con qualche ragione favellare che quelli che virtuosi si domandano 
sogliono ne i loro ragionamenti discorrere,” Rome, Biblioteca Vaticana, Fondo Rossiano, 
901, fol. 2v, quoted by Plaisance, “Le accademie fiorentine,” 363-364. 

* *Et conoscendo che anchora che io havesse qualche tempo atteso alle buone let- 
tere. Fussi egli nondimeno per haver dismesso gli studi o per haver male apparato o 
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It was this same Del Bene who, some years after the founding of 
the Academy, was commissioned by his fellow-members to deliver an 
oration on the scope and the intentions of their enterprise. In this Del 
Convivio degli Alterati, delivered on 16 February 1575, Del Bene endeav- 
oured to explain what was meant by the concept of alterazione. By the 
word “alterare,” he meant, referring to Aristotle, striving after a state 
of perfection, in which the potentials already present in oneself were 
fully realized. Alterazione was the highest imaginable form of change. 
In practice, it amounted to an active process of spiritual and moral 
self-improvement, which aimed at expelling ignorance. The Alterati 
were committed to learn speaking well and in a polished way and 
they took it upon themselves to master and practice, for the use and 
honour of their academy, all the major literary genres: orations, son- 
nets, comedies, tragedies, madrigals and so forth. Also, they considered 
it their task to gain knowledge not just in poetry and literature, but 
in all other arts and fields of Learning as well. What is conspicuous 
in Del Bene's oration is that this process of self-improvement reached 
much farther than the actual program they set for themselves: it was 
to germinate and to grow the seed of the mental and moral attitude 
which was needed to keep up the time-honoured academic traditions 
of Florence.? This in turn served to maintain the honour and glory of 
the city, its inhabitants and “him who extols Florence with his holy and 
just laws" and “makes it more famous than it had ever been before.” 
For, so Del Bene concludes, no-one was to think that the intellectual 
life Florence experienced in their present age was inferior to that which 
the city had enjoyed in the past.’ 


per altra cagione qualunque ella si fosse, mi trovavo io molto timido et ne i pubblici 
ragionamenti particulari et ne i pubblici totalmente inutile non potendo solo una parola, 
quando gli occhi delli auditori erano in me rivolti, mandar fuor della bocca," Rome, 
Biblioteca Vaticana, Fondo Rossiano, 901, fol. 3r, quoted by Plaisance, *L'Académie 
des Alterati,” 393, n. 3. According to Plaisance, some of the other founding members 
too were suffering from bashfulness. Ibid., 394. 

> Del convivio degli Alterati, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Magl. IX. 137, fols. 18v f£ 
This oration was published by Paolo Puggelli in Accademia. Revue de la Societé Marsile 
Ficin 2 (2000), 77-87. Puggelli had it preceded by an Introduction: “Del Convivio 
degli Alterati di Giulio Del Bene,” Ibid., 63-75. On this oration, cf. also Paolo Gozza, 
muspe.unibo.it/ Corso/corsi/filomus/02-03/lezioni2.htm. 

6 Del Convivio, 86-87. 

7 “e la fa più celebre che ella fosse mai." “né ci aremo da vergognare da quella ch'ora 
vive e regna in Firenze. Non sendo spento il valore anchora delli ingegni fiorentini, 
ma sempre pit gloriosa tromba risonando i liti d'Arno, per tutto il mondo del valore 
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Historians have been able to give a fairly detailed outline of the 
Academy's daily business. In their first years, as already mentioned, 
the Alterati convened in the palace of Tommaso Del Nero and after 
his death, in 1572, in various locations. After a couple of years they 
found hospitality at the palazzo of Giovambattista Strozzi the Younger, 
who became the pivotal figure around which the Academy's activities 
revolved and with whose death, in 1634, the Academy ceased to exist. 
Just like all the other academies that sprang up in Italy during this same 
period, the Alterati chose for themselves an appropriate emblem plus a 
motto and each of the members adopted an academic pseudonym. ‘The 
emblem was a wine cask filled to the rim with bunches of grapes and 
the adjoining motto, drawn from Horatius, read: “Quid non designat 
(ebrietas)."? By adopting this motto, the Alterati wished to convey, not 
that they sought to attain inebriation, but rather the spiritual elevation 
that was necessary to arrive at the perfection to which they aspired. 

The Alterati were one of many private academies which sprang up 
like mushrooms in Italy in the 1560s and, like these, they too discussed 
and practiced Italian literature and language. They fervently participated 
in the literary polemics that preoccupied Florence in the late sixteenth 
century, such as the defence of Dante and the battle over the issue of 
who was a greater epic poet, Ludovico Ariosto or Torquato Tasso.’ 
However, as already shown by Del Bene’s Del Convwio, the Alterati’s 
scope was much wider than just vernacular literature. They not only 
immersed themselves in other arts, such as music and painting, but also 
in history, biography, political theory, political economy and theories of 
trade, pedagogics, and so on.'^ Clearly, their ideal brought with it that 
ignorance had to be dispelled from each and every field of Knowledge. 
In this respect, the alterazione they were aiming at was farther reaching 
and presumably deeper probing than the transformation members of 
other Italian private academies were seeking to bring about in them- 
selves. Maybe for that reason the Alterati were granted a longer lease 
on life than most of these other academies. The Alterati's peculiarity 
also showed itself in their habits, which on a number of points differed 


de'suoi cittadini et di colui che con le sue sante e giuste leggi la innalza, et la fa più 
celebre che ella fosse già mai,” Del Convivio, 86-87. 

® Palisca, “The Alterati of Florence,” 414. 

? C£ Weinberg, “The Accademia degli Alterati and Literary Taste” and Plaisance, 
“I dibattiti.” 

? De Caro, “L’Accademia degli Alterati,” I, II, III. 
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from what was common in the then world of private academies. What 
is immediately striking, for instance, is the strictness of the Alterati’s 
admission policies: each and every one of the academicians had to 
concur when a new member was being proposed." The Academy's 
sessions were chaired by a regent chosen from amongst the members 
while a provveditore, also chosen from amongst the members, kept the 
diary, both of them serving a six-month term of office. The proceedings 
of the Academy have been described clearly and succinctly by Claude 
Palisca and I therefore quote him here: 


At the beginning of a regency an amphora was formally opened with an 
oration. Into the amphora members were expected to drop original poems, 
essays, tragedies, comedies, translations, commentaries, and the like. At the 
end of a semester the accumulated writings were assigned to two censors 
and a defender, who prepared critiques of the works. The censures and 
defences were then heard to determine whether each composition itself 
should be read. If a vote was favourable, the tragedy, poem, or discourse 
was read and discussed, and the author often modified it on the basis of 
the Academy’s review. This collective criticism constituted an important 
though small part of the work of the Academy. From around 1571 it 
became the custom to focus discussions around a subject or subjects chosen 
for his term by the regent. [...] After January 1574 it became customary 
for two academicians to be assigned each time to take the pros and cons 
of a particular aspect of the topic. [...] Besides these prepared debates, 
there were prepared and impromptu lectures and discussions. Some of the 
prepared lectures and more of the extemporaneous ones were penalties 
imposed on academicians found guilty of such misconduct as failure to 
appear when scheduled to speak or late arrival. Mere absence was not 
considered sufficient cause for punishment. D 


Usually, the Alterati gathered twice a week, at times with very few aca- 
demicians present. In February and July general meetings were held that 
were attended by all the members and during which a meal was served. 
The dies natalis was celebrated with a sumptuous banquet, because, not- 
withstanding all of Del Bene's pious preaching that the Alterati were 
not after “bei convitti” or “sontuosi apparati,” they were in fact rather 
fond of good food and wine.'? Not only did they appreciate the good 
life, they also were jocular and appreciated and practiced parody and 


!! Plaisance, *L'académie des Alterati,” 396. 

? Palisca, “The Alterati of Florence,” 412-413. 

3 Palisca, “The Alterati of Florence,” 416-417. The heaviest punishment that could 
be inflicted on a member was to have him offer a banquet for all his fellows. 
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humour. The question as to how this particular aspect of their activities 
should be interpreted will occupy us later on in this essay. 

The Alterati experienced their period of flowering in the first three 
decades of their existence and it was to this phase in particular that 
later on Strozzi in his notes on the Academy's history looked back with 
nostalgia. In those early decades the Academy's ranks were joined by 
the fine fleur of Florence's cultural elite, including men like Cosimo 
Rucellai, Piero del Nero, Filippo Sassetti, Giovanni de’ Bardi, Baccio 
Valori, Bernardo Davanzati, Lorenzo Giacomini, Ottavio Rinuccini and 
Jacopo Corsi. The Academy's renown reached the point that, in 1588, 
the ‘official?’ Accademia Fiorentina felt its very existence threatened 
by the Alterati and that, inspired by the Alterati, other Academies—like 
the Crusca—were founded, only to be blandly dismissed when they 
asked for collaboration from their great model.'* 

The Accademia degli Alterati was a typically patrician academy and 
the picture modern historians have drawn of it varies according to the 
way these historians chose to characterize the late sixteenth-century Flo- 
rentine patriciate in general. For a considerable time the view has been 
predominant of a patriciate, which induced to this by the grand-ducal 
court, went through a process of feudalization or rather 'refeudaliza- 
tion.’ This meant that it invested its money decreasingly in banking, 
industry and commerce and increasingly in landed property. Accord- 
ingly, it changed into a ‘villa and coaches’ aristocracy, a court nobility 
that distanced itself from the traditional mercantile and urban way of 
life. This development had as its consequence that the elite no longer 
cared for the social, economic, ethical and cultural issues pertaining to 
their city. Such is the picture drawn, with different shades of nuance, 


1 [n 1588 a meeting was held between two of the Alterati, Marcello Adriani en 
Lorenzo Giacomini, and the consul of the Accademia Fiorentina. According to the 
Diario, “alcuni poco amatori dell’acc. Nostra erano andati a trovare il Consolo e sotto 
zelo di carità gl'esposono come e'vedevano chiaramente che se questa acc. Degli Alte- 
rati doveva seguitare, ell'era per essere totalmente la distruzione dell'Accad. Grande 
fiorentina, imperoché ella gli levava quasi un fior e un miglioramento degl'uomini 
d'essa, e per conseguenza la spogliava di lezioni, di orazioni e censure et altri esercizii, 
facendoli per se stessa privatamente.” To this the Alterati reacted that their Academy 
“non esser separati dall’Accad. Fiorentina e che con tali esercizi privati essersi renduti 
piu atti a comparire nella pubblica, essendo da gran pezo in qua stati in gran parte e 
consoli e censori e lettori di loro, e che quelle esercitazioni private non mai sarebbono 
condoti a farle dinanzi a uditori che non fussero stati di lor medesimi intrinsici amici, 
ma che con tutto questo eran pronti a fare nella grande tutto quello che havessono 
fatto gl'altri accademici,” Ashb., 558 IL, fol. 79v, quoted by Plaisance, “Le accademie 
fiorentine,” 366. Of. also, Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 118. 
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by historians like Diaz, Bouwsma, Stinger, Burke, Bertelli and, last but 
not least, Eric Cochrane. To Cochrane, the Florentine elite had 


dissociated from all remnants of the ‘natural’ nobility of the Quattrocento 
philosophers. It had been detached from the former responsibilities for 
the welfare of the commonwealth. And it had become, in treatise after 
treatise, merely an illustrious parasite, defined not by valour of virtue 
but only by blood, and expected not to work, nor to lead, not even to 
administer (the grand duke’s lowborn technocrats did that very well), 
but to “shine.” !® 


In their circles, moral philosophy became an isolated island that had 
nothing to do any longer with real Florentine life. “Precepts became 
an end in themselves.[...] Morality could not possibly contradict reli- 
gion or be contradicted by political practice: it had been completely 
isolated from both.” Certainly, Cochrane considers the Alterati to have 
been the ultimate embodiment of this mentality. He sees ‘recreation’ 
as their chief activity and he pokes fun at their gratuitous habits, their 
stylized bickerings, their mock accusations and the pandemonia that 
they staged.'® As to the range of their activities, he merely stresses 
their role as self-appointed keepers of the Tuscan vernacular that 
was so vehemently propagated by the grand-ducal regime. They had, 
so Cochrane contends, renounced the Latin literary heritage of the 
Florentine humanists, still treasured by the last great philologist, Piero 
Vettori; and with it they had renounced the ethical, social, cultural 
and artistic themes that had been this literature’s raison d'étre. As for the 
great sixteenth-century Florentine political thinkers such as Machiavelli, 
these held very little importance for them and “the whole question of 
the relationship between government and its subjects they had already 


5 CL Stinger, “Humanism in Florence,” in Renaissance Humanism, Foundations, Forms 
and Legacy, ed. A. Rabil, Jr., 3 vols. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1988), I, 200. According to Stinger, the Florentine elite “abdicated any responsibil- 
ity for the society in which they lived” and he stated that “humanistic learning (...) 
became increasingly detached from reality.” See also W. Bouwsma, “Three Types of 
Historiography in Post-Renaissance Italy,” History and Theory, TV (1965), 304—306; 
P. Burke, Historical Anthropology in Early Modern Italy: Essays on Perception and Communica- 
tion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), Chapter 10; E. Diaz, "L'idea di 
una nuova élite sociale negli storici e trattatisti del principato,” Rwısta storica italiana 92 
(1980), 572-87; F. Diaz, Il Granducato di Toscana. I Medici (Turin: Utet, 1976), Chapter 
5; Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, Book II. 

16 Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 124. 

17 Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 124 

18° Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 116. 
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dismissed as irrelevant. They regarded the loyalty to a commonwealth 
rather than to a single man or family as somehow subversive."'? They 
had become completely enslaved to the prince and to the pensions he 
handed out to them. They were terrified by the idea of uncertainty 
and change and they deferred to the philosophy of Aristotle in order 
to maintain the status quo.?? 

However, the supposition that was at the basis of this characteriza- 
tion of the Alterati was questioned almost from the moment it was 
formulated. In two well-known articles from 1971 and 1972, Samuel 
Berner traced the evolution the Florentine patriciate went through from 
urban elite to court aristocracy. In doing this, however, he pointed to 
the conspicuously patrician traits the elite retained thanks to its sense 
of continuity with the city's past traditions." Berner's insights were 
elaborated upon by Richard Litchfield, who depicts a patriciate that 
implanted itself firmly in the magisterial offices and that, within the 
process of refeudalization, managed to maintain much of its mercantile 
activity and its urban outlook.” This view was further strengthened by 
economic historians such as Richard Goldthwaite who showed that 
the increase of the patricians’ landed property did not automatically 
bring with it an abrupt change in their economic and social habits.” 
One might well ask what are the consequences this view holds for the 
evaluation of the late sixteenth-century Florentine urban elite's cultural 
attitude. It seems that as yet this question has not really been tackled by 
historians of culture, except, to a certain degree, by those who studied 
the remarkable innovations that took place in the field of music and 
music theory in late sixteenth-century Florence. The observations these 
music historians have made on the cultural mindset of the Florentine 
patriciate appear to be almost diametrically opposed to the statements 
made by Cochrane. Cochrane opined that the patricians, under the 
nefarious influence of the grand-ducal court, had narrowed their cul- 


1? Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 128. 

? Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 122. 

?! S. Berner, “Florentine Society in the Late Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centu- 
ries,” Studies in the Renaissance 18 (1971), 203-246; S. Berner, “The Florentine Patriciate 
and the Transition from Republic to Principato, 1530-1609,” Studies in Medieval and 
Renaissance History IX. (1972), 3-15. 

"7 R. Burr Litchfield, The Emergence of a Bureaucracy: The Florentine Patricians, 1530-1790 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), Part I and Part II. 

° R. Goldthwaite, Wealth and the Demand for Art in Italy 1300-1600 (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1993), 192-200. 
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tural sights to the point that all they kept on their bookshelves were a 
few literary works written in Tuscan. The well-known music historian 
Claude Palisca, however, pictures these very same patricians as the 
natural heirs of the fifteenth-century humanists. They were proud of 
their vast knowledge of ancient as well as modern Latin literature.?* 
And for them, just as had been the case for their fifteenth-century pre- 
decessors, the classics, Aristotle foremostly, were not a fixed model to 
be slavishly imitated, but on the contrary a source of inspiration that 
helped them to meet contemporary needs. 

Palisca detected well-defined humanistic traits in the Florentine elite’s 
cultural life, especially as regards music theory and practice, thus calling 
attention to the perpetuation of Florentine, urban cultural traditions 
within this group. Another important music historian, Tim Carter, 
emphasizes how remarkable this situation really was. Discussing music 
patronage in Italy, he states that, besides the much studied patronage of 
various courts and larger ecclesiastical institutions, there were still other 
sources of patronage available to the sixteenth-century composer or 
performer. According to Carter, especially the situation in late sixteenth- 
century Florence makes it necessary for historians of music patronage 
to broaden their sights. Different from Ferrara and Mantua where the 
court was in control of music patronage, in Florence 


the court formed only part of a larger network of patronage that also 
involved individuals and Florentine religious institutions. The complexity 
of this network mirrors the complexity of the social and civic structures 
of a city that had retained many characteristics of its republican past.” 


Carter underlines that music reforms germinated in circles of the 
Florentine patriciate, namely the Camerata de’ Bardi and the group 
around Jacopo Corsi, circles that were characterized by an atmosphere 
of outspoken civic pride.” Having developed there, these reforms were 
then, through composers such as Caccini, musicians such as Peri and 
writers of libretti such as Rinuccini and Bardi, shared with the court. 
Here they found acceptance, witness the performance of Jacopo Peri’s 


+ Palisca, “The Alterati of Florence,” 429. 

"7 Tim Carter, “Music and Patronage in Late Sixteenth-Century Florence. The 
Case of Jacopo Corsi (1561-1602),” I Tatti Studies: Essays in the Renaissance I (Florence: 
Leo S. Olschki, 1985), 58. 

?» T. Carter, “Non occorre nominare tanti musici. Private Patronage and Public Ceremony 
in Late Sixteenth-Century Florence,” I Tatti Studies. Essays in the Renaissance IV (1991), 
93. Cf. also Goldthwaite, Wealth and the Demand for Art in Italy, 198. 
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Euridice on the occasion of the marriage of Maria de’ Medici and Henri 
IV on 6 October 1600. Tellingly, however, this acceptance did not go 
without tensions and problems of adaptation.” For actually, the court 
favoured grand productions for the stage with all the theatricality and 
spectacle that went with them. However, these were precisely the things 
that the patrician reformers of music, with their predilection for sober- 
ness and pureness, were not interested in. The influence that they, with 
their humanistic reliance on Antiquity, exerted on theatre performance 
at the Medici court had the effect that this performance actually rather 
lacked in spectacle.” This notion of a tension having existed between 
the cultural aspirations of the Florentine patriciate, on the one hand, 
and those of the Medici court, on the other, recurs in the work of other 
music historians. Iain Fenlon for instance raised the possibility that in 
the face of the music reforms the court showed its conservative side 
because it did not want to give up on its elaborate stage machinery in 
favour of the new, sober “dramma musicale."? This tendency of con- 
trasting patrician and court culture is taken even further by the music 
historian Gaspare De Caro.” He distances himself decidedly from the 
picture portrayed by historians such as Cochrane, Diaz and Bouwsma, 
of the patriciate as a court aristocracy that had detached itself from 
the needs and preoccupations of urban, civil society. De Caro, on the 
contrary, individuates in the patricians a strong orientation towards their 
own group's cultural past and considers this to have been a means for 
them to resist the constant pressure exerted by the Medici grand dukes 
to make them into courtly sycophants.?! 


27 Carter, “Non occorre nominare tanti musici," 102. 

8 Francesca Chiarelli, “Florence and the Origins of Opera,” see http://www. 
goldsmiths.ac.uk/aurifex/issue/chiarelli.html.: “The tenor of all the criticisms of the 
music for the 1600 festivities was that it lacked sufficient variety and magnificence, and 
therefore failed to fulfil its proper function in the context of the politics of spectacle.” 
According to Carter, Medici court poet Gabriello Chiabrera, while writing his X 
rapimento di Cefalo, felt himself “torn between the typical requirements for a libretto as 
they were being developed by Rinuccini and the theoretical requirement for properly 
grandiose meters in dramatic poetry for court celebration.” See http://sscm-jscm.press. 
uiuc.edu/jscm/v9/nol/Carter.html. 

? I. Fenlon, “A Golden Age Restored: Pastoral Pastimes at the Palazzo Pitti,” in 
Larme e gli amori, II, 228—229. 

3° For his articles, see above, n. 1. 

?! According to Danilo Romei this type of patrician self-consciousness could still be 
found in Florence by the early seventeenth century within the circle of Galileo Gali- 
lei. See D. Romei, “La morale del savio. Introduzione alle Satire di Iacopo Soldani,” 
http://www.nuovorinascimento.org/n-rinasc/saggi/pdf/romei/morale.pdf. 
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The observations of these music historians lead us to conclude that 
in Florence in the late sixteenth century there was a distinct patrician 
culture that, although connected with the court, did not automatically 
comply with the demands made by courtly culture and that, up to a 
certain extent, even succeeded in leaving its mark on it. According to 
the music historians quoted above, this distinct patrician cultural milieu, 
grafted as it was onto a living, urban and humanistic tradition, had its 
undisputed focus in the Accademia degli Alterati. Claude Palisca defines 
the Alterati as the most prominent site of erudition and cultural renewal 
in town. He writes that they referred to the Ancients in order to justify 
prevailing trends and that they wanted to improve on Aristotle, to find 
solutions that better answered contemporary needs.? As for Gaspare 
De Caro, he regards the Alterati to have been the shrine where the 
civic, Florentine cultural tradition was jealously guarded and where the 
awareness of Florentine patrician identity was kept alive. He places 
the Alterati—or at least a considerable number of its members—in 
antithesis to the court, contrasting the inquisitive, Aristotelian attitude 
of the Alterati with the obsolete Neoplatonism that prevailed at court 
where it helped lift grand-ducal authority to higher, majestic spheres. 
Within the bosom of the Alterati De Caro even detects a latent political 
opposition, born from heightened patrician self-consciousness, against 
the Medici regime.? 

The picture thus given of the Accademia degli Alterati is radically 
different from the way it was sketched by Eric Cochrane. Of course, it 
could not have escaped Cochrane that in Florence in the late sixteenth 
century important research had been done on the effects of music and 
that, in the context of this research, theories had been propounded on 
ancient Greek music. And of course he had observed that Music was 
thus divorced from Metaphysics and allied to Rhetoric, just as Art, 
Political Philosophy, and Historiography had been in the days of Bruni 
and Alberti. Just as he had noticed that the Camerata de’ Bardi looked 
not to Antiquity for definitive answers but for provocative suggestions.** 
In Cochrane's view, however, the Alterati had kept themselves far from 
this inquisitive, humanist mentality, afraid as they were that cracks would 
occur in the perfect, unchangeable edifice of presuppositions they, out 


3 Palisca, “The Alterati of Florence,” 429. 
33 De Caro, “L’Accademia degli Alterati (IID.” 
3t Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 156-157. 
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of aristocratic self-preservation, had built with the help of Aristotle.” 
Ignoring Palisca’s observations on the Alterati’s role in music reform, 
Cochrane stated that they simply did not get the project the Camerata 
de' Bardi had set for itself, which was "to express the passions with 
greater effectiveness and to communicate these (passions) with equal 
force to the minds of mortals for their benefit and advance." And 
whenever, according to Cochrane, the Alterati themselves chose to 
discuss musical matters, they over and again fell back on the habitual 
old Neoplatonic platitudes.?? 

Building on the suggestions made by Palisca, Carter, Fenlon and 
De Caro, I would like to argue that what the Alterati had in common 
was patrician self-consciousness and what tied them together was a 
strong sense of amor di patria. Actually, as we have already seen, this 
patriotism had been put into words by Giulio Del Bene in his Del 
convivio and it was expressed time and again by other Alterati as well. 
Thus, Francesco Bonciani hoped that Tommaso Del Nero would so 
inspire them that in 1,000 years people would say that “the Alterati 
have rendered themselves and their fatherland an eternal and a very 
great honour"? One of these means of inspiration undoubtedly was 
the room in Tommaso's palazzo where the academicians held their 
meetings. In it, their host had placed a series of portraits of famous 
Florentine literati from the past. To mention another example of the 
Alterati’s patriotism, in the oration that Luigi Alamanni delivered 
at the funeral of his fellow Alterato Filippo Sassetti, he averred that 
“the nobility of the fatherland, and of the family, are a spur to incite the 
rush of the generous spirits with swifter steps to virtuous works." ?? The 
patria’s grandeur as exhortation to acting in a virtuous manner was also 


3 Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 152—153. 

38 Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 156. 

37 The goals they had set for themselves remind one strongly of Machiavelli’s Discursus 
florentinarum rerum post mortem iunioris Laurentii Medices of 1520 [Edizione nazionale delle 
opere di Niccolo Machiavelli, I: Opere politiche, vol. 3 (Rome: Salerno Editrice, 2001)]. 
In this treatise Machiavelli states that, detached from his patria, man is unconceivable 
and his only redemption is through his patria. Everything, even his own identity, must 
be sacrificed in striving after the honor to do good for his patria. With Macchiavelli, 
dedicating oneself to one’s patria takes on an almost sacred character. 

38 “oli Accademici Alterati à se stessi, e alla patria loro hanno un honore eterno e 
grandissimo procurato," Francesco Bonciani, Orazione, fol. 101r. 

3 “Ja nobiltà della patria, e della famiglia sono uno sprone per incitare il corso degli 
animi generosi con più veloce passo all'operazione virtuose," Prose fiorentine raccolte dallo 
Smarrito Accademico della Crusca, 6 vols. (Venice: Remondini, 1735), L, 38. 
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what Baccio Valori was aiming at when he had the facade of his palace 
outfitted with sculpted busts of Florence's cultural heroes. And his 
fellow Alterato Bernardo Davanzati abandoned himself to enthusiastic 
pronouncements such as this one: 


Because Florence, to tell the truth (and not to Just to laud her here amongst 
us Florentines, which is a most pleasant thing to do and of which one 
cannot get enough), is the ruling City, not subject to any foreign power, 
Colony, and imitator of Rome, ruler over peoples, centre of Italy, flower 
of talents, honour of the [bonae] litterae, master of the arts, mirror of 
civilization, treasure of money, stupendous for its buildings, beauty of 


the World [.. In 


Even the Alterato Giovanni de' Bardi, who, due to his aristocratic 
descent, approached the ideal of the courtier and who was on intimate 
footing with the grand duke, was utterly proud of his fiorentinità, to which 
he gave free rein in his Ristretto delle bellezze di Firenze.” 

Indeed, indications are many that the ideal the Academicians were 
pursuing was not that of the courtier but that of the citizen or rather 
the Citizen written with a capital initial. Actually, this was already 
evidenced by Del Bene’s remarks regarding the goals of the Alterati. 
For, after all, what kind of persons were the ones in whose cultural 
discourse Del Bene wished so eagerly to participate? They were per- 
sons who actively put themselves in the service of either the common 
good (“governo delle cose pubbliche”) or their own family’s business 
(“governo delle cose private”). They were, to put it briefly, citizens 
of the kind that had given Florence its greatness. Tellingly, Del Bene 
wished to put an end to the “vivere otiosamente,” which was, after all, 
the hallmark of aristocratic life. He wished to exchange it for “Pesercitio 


^ R, Williams, “The Facade of the Palazzo dei ‘Visacci’,” I Tatti-Studies, Essays in the 
Renaissance 5 (1993), 209—243; D. Pegazzano, “I ‘visacci’ di Borgo degli Albizzi: uomini 
illustri e virtù umanistiche nella Firenze di tardo Cinquecento," Paragone 509—511, 
nuova serie 34—35 (1992), 51—71. 

1 “Perché Firenze, per dirvero, (e non per lodarla qui tra noi Fiorentini; ch'agevol 
cosa fora, e d'uopo non ce ne ha) € Città dominante, non soggett'a potenza forestiera, 
Colonia, e imitatrice di Roma, domatrice di popoli, centro d'Italia, fior d'ingegni, 
onor delle lettere, maestra dell'arti, specchio di civiltà, arca di danari, stupore d'edifici, 
bellezza del Mondo [...]," Bernardo Davanzati, Orazione in morte del Granduca Cosimo recitata 
nell’Accademia degli Alterati (Florence, 1574), in Opere del Signor Bernardo Davanzati Bostichi, 
II (Livorno: Calderoni e Faina, 1779), 40. On Davanzati, cf. L. Perini, “Un patrizio 
fiorentino e il suo mondo: Bernardo Davanzati,” Studi storici, 17 (1976), 161-170. 

+ Cf. Plaisance, “I dibattiti,” 130. This treatise will be published shortly by 
Plaisance. 

55 See above, n. 4. 
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virtuoso,"** and this presumably was what Del Bene's fellow Alterati 
were striving for as well. ‘Thus, the prominent role can be explained that 
the concept of vwere cwile played in Alterati circles. This concept was 
first conceived by Aristotle and subsequently developed by Cicero, the 
proto-humanists, the humanists and sixteenth-century political thinkers 
like Machiavelli. It implied that the citizen owed his identity to the civic 
community of which he was part. To the Alterato Marcello Adriani 
vivere civile is the ideal to which the education of young Florentine patri- 
cians should be directed. In his Sopra Veducazione della Nobiltà Fiorentina, 
he writes that “the Citizens are not lord of themselves. Rather all the 
Citizens are of the City, and of the President of the City, and the care 
of each part should naturally take into account the care of all.” No 
doubt this ideal would have been held up to the Alterati’s young sons 
in the first place who—and in this the Alterati were unique—regularly 
accompanied their fathers to the Academy's sessions. In Maylender's 
words, the Accademia degli Alterati was a “scuola di educazione, un 
liceo, un seminario. "^^ 

That vivere civile was the aim of the alterazione the Academicians were 
striving to attain is obvious also from their choice of disciplines and of 
themes to discuss. Take, for instance, their fascination with politics, and 
more in particular, their discourses on the relative merits of republics 
and princely states. This took them right to the figure of Machiavelli, 
however controversial this political philosopher had become in circles of 
Court and Church. Cochrane opined that these discourses were utterly 
futile and even signalled the end of what political thinking there was left 
in Florence. Nevertheless, the Alterati let themselves become absorbed 
by their debates." In the coups and intrigues played out by them they, 
as it were, tested the various political systems they were debating. ‘This 
fascination with questions of politics came to them naturally, conscious 
as they were that they belonged to a polis themselves. The notion of 
vwere cwile also informed the Alterati’s interest—rarely found in Italian 
academies at the ttme—in monetary and economic matters. Sassetti’s 
treatise on the importance of industry and commerce for Florence’s 


See above, n. 3. 

5 “TI Cittadino non sia Signore di sé, anzi che tutti i Cittadini sieno della Citta, e del 
Presidente della Citta e che la cura di ciascuna parte suole avere per natura risguardo 
alla cura universale di tutto,” Prose fiorentine, Part IL, vol. I, 34. 

t Maylender, Storia delle Accademie d'Italia, 155-157. 

" Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, Chapter 4. 
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economy was conceived within the bosom of the Alterati and the same 
went for Bernardo Davanzati’s writings on the role of money and 
money exchange in urban societies.“ Marcello Adriani too made his 
contribution, writing as he did about the social utility of private wealth, 
the nobility of manufacturing, and the beneficial effects of commerce 
upon world peace. Even Cochrane could not but admit that he was 
struck by it: Marcello’s was “a discourse that sounds today like a cross 
between the views of the Quattrocento humanist Matteo Palmieri and 
those of the eighteenth-century political economist Adam Smith."*? The 
importance the ideal of vwere cwile had to the Alterati was paramount in 
their initiative to assemble a series of biographies of famous Florentine 
citizens from the distant and the more recent past.” This remarkable 
project, which made them unique in Italy?! had as its constant adagium 
that citizens were called on to sacrifice themselves to the interests of 
their city, their patria. In these biographies, amor di patria was considered 
the ultimate virtue and it was almost equated with virtue as such. The 
most telling example of this is the biography the Alterato Filippo Sassetti 
wrote of Francesco Ferrucci, the military hero who in 1530 had led his 
city's forces against Imperial and Medici armies. To Sassetti, Ferrucci 
was the embodiment of the bravery and self-sacrifice Florentine citizens 
had shown in the past and which, if need be, they would demonstrate 
again in the future. For the biographies’ project had a strong didactic 
ring to it: young Florentine patricians should learn from the example 
of their forebears what it meant to be a Florentine Citizen.” 


17 Filippo Sassetti, Ragionamento sopra il commercio tra I Toscani e i Levantini, in Lettere 
edite e inedite di Filippo Sassetti (Florence: E. Marcucci, 1855). Cf. De Caro, “Jacopo 
Corsi (ID," 39; B. Davanzati, Lezione delle monete (1582) and Notizia de’cambi (1581), 
both published in B. Davanzati Bostichi, Scisma d^ Inghilterra con altre operette (Padova: 
Giuseppe Comino, 1754). 

1 Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 114. 

°° On 6 June 1576, Filippo Sassetti, then regent, proposed “che nel suo reggimento 
si legesse sopra la materia dell'historia e fu in voce approvato da tutti,” Diario, I, fol. 31. 
Regarding the biographies’ project, Giovambattista Strozzi in his memoirs writes that 
“rimanemmo [...] che da questo o da quello Accademico si scrivesse la vita de’fiorentini 
piu illustri," BNCF ms. Magl., IX, 124, fol. 41v. On this project, cf. Williams, “The 
facade," 220 and n. 34; De Caro, “L’Accademia degli Alterati (III)”; H. Th. van 
Veen, Cosimo I de’ Medici (1557-1574) and his self-representation in Florentine Art and Culture 
(Cambridge/New York: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 157-159. 

? E. Cochrane, Historians and Historiography in the Italian Renaissance (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1981), 409. 

? De Caro, “L’Accademia degli Alterati (IID," 36. 
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Obviously, the Alterati considered the notion of vivere civile pivotal to 
fields such as politics, philosophy, biography and economics, which is 
why they studied these fields so eagerly. But how about literature and 
the arts, the fields to which they are supposed to have dedicated most 
of their time? Did they consider these fields too as instrumental for the 
creation of perfect Citizenship? Was their interest in literature and the 
arts aroused because of the capacity of these disciplines to help shape 
the attitude of behaviour required by the polis, to help shape virtù civile, 
in other words? There are several indications that this was indeed the 
case. The Alterati's greatest interest was in (vernacular) literature, but, 
as we have already seen, music too fascinated them. As Palisca showed, 
they played a crucial role in the renewal of music practice which came 
about in Florence by the end of the sixteenth century. Exponents of this 
music reform were without exception Alterati: Vincenzo Galilei, Piero 
Del Nero, Ottavio Rinuccini, Giovanni de’ Bardi, Jacopo Corsi and 
even Girolamo Mei, who developed his ideas about music in ancient 
Greece while resident in Rome. In fact, the Alterati may be considered 
the intellectual cradle from which subsequently the Camerata de’ Bardi 
and the group around Jacopo Corsi were raised. Their fascination 
with music was one of the points on which the Alterati distinguished 
themselves both from the Accademia Fiorentina and the newly founded 
Accademia della Crusca, both of whom concentrated foremostly on 
topics of language and literature. The Alterati were so interested in 
music because 1t, together with poetry, succeeded better than any of 
the other arts in moving the affetti of those who experienced it. It was 
Giulio Del Bene himself who opined that, because of its operating on 
the affetti, music should be transferred from the quadrivium where it 
traditionally belonged, to the trivium. Having in mind the four goals 
assigned by Aristotle to music in his Politics —purgation, moral training, 
relaxation of the mind, and aesthetic contemplation— Del Bene stated 
that music has the capacity to order and repose the soul and to provide 
pleasure and solace from workaday burdens.? The most important 
theoretician of art among the Alterati was Lorenzo Giacomini whom 
Cochrane dismissed as a sycophantic courtier, but the originality of 
whose thinking about the arts has been recognized of late by scholars. In 
his Discorso sulla purgatione de la tragedia of 1596, he stated that Aristotle’s 
four goals of music should also be considered the ends of tragedy, which 


> Palisca, “The Alterati of Florence,” 413. 
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to Aristotle was the highest form of poetry. According to Giacomini, 
in experiencing the passion on stage the spectator is relieved of his 
own. By inducing pity and fear in the spectators, tragedy purged them 
of these emotions.”' Not only music and poetry, but also painting and 
sculpture (“Questi medesimi fini ci € lecito appropriare et a le statue et a 
le pitture”) interested Giacomini for the healthy impact they had on the 
affetti, an impact that traditionally had been reserved only for rhetoric 
and oratory.” It is the artist's job to bring himself into the emotional 
state he wants to express and to call forth images and forms that will 
awaken it in others. A genuine affection awakens the conceits that will 
express it and move others to the same affection.” Giacomini created 
a new alliance of the arts, based on the mimetic properties they shared 
with each other. This alliance achieved its most perfect form in the 
favola musicale, the melodramma which precisely because of that became 
so popular in circles of the Florentine patriciate. As Gesamtkunstwerk, 
the melodramma was the externalization of the 


internal theatre of the affects and the emotions, that give the just tone 
to the happenings of the world. This ‘idea of the theatre’ in a mental 
sense as the basis of the ‘visible theatre,’ is the cultural outcome of the 
new artistic and aesthetic koine which unifies the imitative arts and leads 
them to a complete synthesis, in which poetry, painting, dance, sculpture, 
architecture, mechanics, and whatever else, recognize and glorify them- 
selves in the favola musicale, the melodramma.” 


It is important to note that with Giacomini the emotional operation 
he ascribed to this koine of the arts had an outspokenly moral purport, 
which could only partly be founded on Aristotle. To Giacomini, the 
sense of the affective operation of the arts lies in the fact that it has 


5t Palisca, “The Alterati of Florence,” 422. Cf. also 423: “What belongs to catharsis 
is compassion and since compassion is a virtuous act, we are happy to feel virtuous.” 

5 B. Russano Hanning, Of Poetry and Music’s Power. Humanism and the Creation of Opera 
(Ann Arbor: UMI Research Press, 1980 (1968)), 23-24. The intensity of the Alterati's 
fascination with the affetti is shown by the Masque they devoted to these at the Carnival 
of 1574. Cf. Palisca, “The Alterati of Florence,” 419. 

°° Palisca, “The Alterati of Florence,” 419. 

57 “teatro interno degli affetti e delle emozioni, che danno il tono appropriato agli 
accadimenti del mondo. Questa ‘idea del teatro’ mentale come fondamento del ‘teatro 
visibile é l'esito culturale della nuova koiné artistica e estetica che unifica le arti imitative 
e le traghetta verso una sintesi totale, in cui poesia, musica, pittura, danza, scultura, 
architettura, meccanica, e quant'altro, celebrano il proprio riconoscimento: la favola 
musicale, il melodrama,” Paolo Gozza, muspe.unibo.it/ Corso/corsi/filomus/02-03/ 
lezioni2.htm. 
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the potency of inciting those who experience it to act virtuously. This 
is the ‘use’ (uso) of the arts, a word Bernard Weinberg came across 
constantly when he studied the Alterati’s concepts of literature: the 
moralizing effect of the literatos working on the affetti. Witness Gia- 
comini, the same certainly went for the Alterati’s opinion on painting 
and sculpture: 


Thus if, after having assigned to the painter and to the sculptor for their 
scopes the works to be made by each of them, we are being asked what 
will be the use of them, what can we better answer if not that their veritable use is 
to incite to act virtuously those who admire them, if; that is, they do praiseworthily 
imitate the soul? (my emphasis)? 


Thus, the use of painting and sculpture is that they prompt the viewers 
to practice virtue. In their treatises on art, Giacomini’s Florentine con- 
temporaries Francesco Bocchi and Raffaele Borghini, basing themselves 
on personal readings of Aristotle’s Politics and Ethics, also considered 
the moralizing potency of art as one of its most important functions. 
Recently, both Robert Williams and Gerald Schróder stated that, accord- 
ing to Bocchi, teaching costumi or eithos was the main purport of art." 
Indeed the question is whether this teaching of costumi can be linked 
to the ideal of vwere civile, to the will of citizens “to be of the city,” as 
Adriani has it. I think the answer to this question must be affirmative. 
Tellingly, in Giacomini's view, catharsis served to purge the specta- 
tor of extreme passions and instil in him moderation.?' Furthermore 
moderation must be considered the essence of vwere civile. Accordingly, 
to Giacomini's way of thinking, the arts would almost hterally take on 
a political significance: their potency to stimulate virtuous action helps 


58 Weinberg, “The Accademia degli Alterati,” 208-209. 

°° “si che dopo aver consegnato al pittore et a lo scultore per lor fine le opere da 
farsi da ciascuno, se saremo interrogat qual sia l'uso di quelle, che meglio risponder potremo 
se non che il vero loro uso à lo incitare a virtù coloro che le rimirano, se di lodevole costume fanno 
sembianza?” (my emphasis, quoted in M. Rossi, “Per l'unità delle arti—La poetica 
‘figurativa’ di Giovambattista Strozzi il Giovane," I Tatti Studies. Essays in the Renaissance 
6 (1995), 211—212, n. 131. 

9" See R. Williams, Art, Theory, and Culture in Sixteenth-Century Italy. From Techne to Meta- 
techne (Gambridge/New York: Cambridge University Press, 1997); Gerald Schröder, Der 
kluge Blick.’ Studie zu den kunsttheoretischen Reflexionen Francesco Bocchis (Hildesheim: Olms, 
2003). According to Williams, 21, the pictures Bocchi favored were those which “had 
a powerful and transformative effect” (my emphasis) on their viewers, who, by viewing 
them, are “reconstituted in virtue, moved to action.” 

61 Paolo Gozza, muspe.unibo.it/ Corso/corsi/filomus/02-—03/lezioni2.htm. 
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to render life in the polis possible.” It is feasible that Francesco Bocchi 
would have agreed with this. According to Gerald Schróder, Bocchi 
viewed art as linked with the ‘common good’ (Gemeinwohl) and as an 
exhortation to citizens to act in a morally just way.? Views such as these, 
almost make one think of modern, twentieth-century notions of art as 
a social agent. Be that as it may, it is clear that in these views a clear 
distance was taken from the Neoplatonic idea of divinely inspired art, 
of the furor divinus which in courtly circles kept being en vogue. 

For all the emphasis hitherto placed in this essay on the urban and 
civic character of the ideal the Alterati were pursuing, it cannot of 
course be denied that this academy was an outspokenly oligarchic, 
elitist enterprise. Its members were without exception recruited from 
circles of the patriciate. As mentioned above, for the Alterati the word 
Citizen was written with a capital initial, and henceforth it was just a 
small step to referring to themselves as nobili. In fact, Adriani entitled 
his treatise on the education of young Florentine patricians Sopra 
leducazione della nobiltà fiorentina. Precisely in the fact that the patricians 
began referring to themselves as nobles, historians such as Cochrane, 
Diaz, Donati and Burke found an important indication of the process 
of ‘refeudalization’ that the Florentine patriciate allegedly went through 
at the end of the sixteenth and at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century.’ It may be asked, however, if the Alterati, when using the 
terms “nobile” and “nobiltà,” were actually thinking of the concept 
of feudal aristocracy that the historians just mentioned as a matter of 
course associate with these terms. In my view, the Alterati and, for that 
matter, the Florentine patriciate in general, considered their high social 
standing the outcome of the heroic efforts their forebears had made in 
lending fame and glory to their patria. In other words, in the Alterati's 
ideal of nobility the virtue of amor di patria was inherent and it was 
thus essential that they continued exercising this virtue, be it merely in 
an intellectual sense. To quote Paolo Gozza, 


® This was what Vincenzio Borghini was hammering on, when he spoke of the 
“buona cittadinanza" that loved the “onesto and tranquillo vivere dell'universale? and 
that embraced vifa civile, quoted in Van Veen, Cosimo I de’ Medici (1557-1574), 153. 

$5 Schröder, Der kluge Blick,’ 69. 

HI Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, Book II; Litchfield, The Emergence of a 
Bureaucracy; Burke, Historical Antropology, Diaz, “L'idea di un nuovo elite”; C. Donati, 
L'idea di nobiltà in Italia, secoli XIV-XVIII (Bari: Laterza, 1988), chapters V and VI. 
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the Alterati’s title to nobility is Knowledge, which is the sole and true 
means to perfect man and citizen. Man's goal 1s to perfect his mind and 
character in order to become conscious of his city and of its extraordinary 
intellectual traditions.? 


In that the Alterati defined nobility as acquiring virtue by means of 
Knowledge, their approach in a way recalled views that had been 
developed on this topic more than a century earlier, by Florentine 
humanists. In his On the Nobility of Law and Medicine, Coluccio Salu- 
tati affirmed that “true nobility [...] resides solely in virtue" and in 
his Disputation of Nobility, Buonaccorso da Montemagno the Younger 
defined nobility as virtue acquired through learning. Poggio Braccio- 
lini concluded that personal virtue should be regarded the exclusive 
hallmark of the aristocratic spirit. “True nobility” was the “splendour 
proceeding from virtue, which illumines those possessing it regardless 
of their social extraction.” The dialogues and treatises of these early 
Florentine humanists not only defined nobility as virtus, they also argued 
that virtue could best be acquired through learning, that is, education in 
humane letters and the liberal arts. However, for all the resemblances 
these early views on nobility show to those adhered to by the Alterati, 
the differences are equally clear. In fifteenth-century humanist thinking 
on nobility, the virtue from which this stature proceeded had not yet 
been equated with amor di patria, and it was certainly not presented as 
a prerogative of the patria’s elite only. 

How did the Alterati's concept of nobility compare to the one Bal- 
dassare Castiglione expounded in his X libro del cortegiano? Protagonists 
in this book are not only principi but also distinguished citizens and we 
know it was read in cities as well as at courts." Indeed, the Alterati 
must have found much in it that they could approve of. Thus they must 
have been pleased that in Castiglione’s concept of nobility a central 
place was awarded to the attainment of virtue through the acquisi- 
tion of Knowledge and insight. As to the specific topics dealt with in 


5» “titolo di ‘nobiltà’ degli Alterati € il sapere, unico e vero perfezionamento dell'uomo 
e del cittadino. Fine dell'uomo è il perfezionare la mente e i costumi per essere all'altezza 
della sua città e delle sue straordinarie tradizioni intellettuali," Paolo Gozza, muspe. 
unibo.it/ Corso/corsi/filomus/02-03/lezioni2.htm. 

°° I took this information and these quotations from J. Amelang, Honored Citizens of 
Barcelona. Patrician Culture and Class Relations, 1490-1714 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1986), Chapter 5. 

© P Burke, The Fortunes of the Courtier. The European perception of Castiglione's Cortegiano 
(Cambridge: Polity Press, 1995), 47—48. 
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Castiglione’s book, the Alterati must have enthusiastically welcomed the 
great importance the author attached to the desirability of “ben par- 
lare.” However, for all their welcoming of what Castiglione had written, 
the ideal of nobility the Alterati adhered to showed an orientation that 
was rather different from the one he had delineated. In Castiglione’s 
hands, the fifteenth-century Florentine concept of civic nobility was 
transplanted to the chivalrous sphere of the court. Castiglione’s aim was 
“the achievement of grace through avoidance of affectation in every 
courtly activity"? As we saw, with the Alterati too the notion of nobil- 
ity was eliticized, but in their case it was not the court to which they 
owed their noble stature, but the city. To them, Castiglione’s adagium 
of “ben servire" meant “servire la patria." Because of this, the Alterati 
would have liked some parts of Castiglione’s book better than others. 
The author’s demand to be well-versed in the fields of literature, music 
and painting would have found a willing hearing with them, but much 
less his exhortation to master the arts of fencing, riding and hunting. 
One may well ask what the Alterati would have thought of the sense 
of the comical that, according to Castiglione, is proper to a courtier. 
For their part, the Alterati too knew how to value the importance of 
the comical, as is evidenced by, for instance, their having founded their 
Academy on giovedi grasso—ail giorno di berlingaccio. ‘Thus, they may well 
have been receptive to Castiglione’s view of humour as a token of 
polite behaviour. However, it seems unlikely that the Alterati's sense 
of the comical coincided with the type of courteous joculanty Casti- 
glione is discussing. The comical as viewed by the Alterati was bound 
up with the urban tradition of the burlesque and the carnivalesque 
for which Florence was deservedly famous. With their improvisations 
and parodies, their satire and self-deprecating humour, they gave as 
it were a new impulse to the type of festive culture the Accademia 
degli Umidi, the Accademia Fiorentina’s predecessor, had made their 
hallmark but that in the Fiorentina had been gradually suppressed." 


% James Haar, “The Courtier as Musician: Castiglione's View of the Science and 
Art of Music," in Castiglione. The Ideal and the Real in Renaissance Culutre, ed. R. W. Han- 
ning and D. Rosand (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), 169. 

® This is clear not only from Marcello Adriani's Sopra l'educazione, but also from 
Francesco Vieri's Il Primo Libro della Nobiltà (Florence: Giorgio Marescotti, 1574), and 
from Paolo Mim: Discorso della Nobiltà di Firenze e dei Fiorentini (Florence: Domenico 
Manzani, 1593). 

? See Inge Werner's contribution to this volume. This resemblance between the 
Alterati and the Umidi makes one question Sergio Bertelli's observation that founding 
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It thus becomes possible to perceive what must have been the connec- 
tion, at first sight difficult to explain, between the Alterati's seriousness 
and their jest, between the lofty ideal of alterazione and the burlesque 
tone they so often used in trying to bring it about. For the burlesque 
constituted a crucial aspect, sanctified by tradition, of the vivere cwile 
the Alterati were striving for. In short, their practicing the comical 1s 
just another indication that their alterazione was not so much a training 
school for cosmopolitan courteous behaviour but rather for exemplary 
Florentine Citizenship. 

Historians of music such as Palisca, Parker and De Caro have 
stated more or less explicitly that in the Alterati and its milieu cultural 
traditions and sentiments were kept alive and even treasured which 
were inherited from Florence’s republican past. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that the grand-ducal regime did not at all go against 
this tendency, but, on the contrary, made an effort to stimulate it. The 
reason for this is as follows. Even towards the end of the sixteenth 
century the regime still felt so unsure of itself that it rather kept the 
Florentine patricians away from the centre of power. For positions and 
commissions that were considered to be of crucial importance, it chose 
to rely mainly on court officials. In 1589 the Venetian ambassador in 
Florence, ‘Tommaso Contarini, observed that Ferdinando I, who had 
just become grand duke, 


is very hostile to the idea of making use of the services of Florentines 
in his court and in the most important commissions, maybe because he 
judges that he will not be certain to have them on his side, that to flatter 
them by entrusting them with great things would be perilous, and that to 
let them busy themselves with their mercantile and exchange activities is 
more profitable and useful both for themselves and for public affairs.”! 


the Alterati was meant consciously to belittle the reputation of the Umidi. Also, Bertelli’s 
observation that the Alterati were an instrument of the State to promote ‘tuscanism’ 
against the ‘florentinism’ that had taken hold of the Accademia Fiorentina does not 
sound very convincing. S. Bertelli, “Egemonia linguistica come egemonia culturale e 
politica nella Firenze cosiminiana,” Bibliotheque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 38 (1976), 274. 
Cochrane’s view (Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 117) that the Alterati rebelled against 
their stuffy elders and conformist contemporaries in the Accademia Fiorentina is true 
in so far that they upheld the festive culture that had withered in the Fiorentina. 

” “est trés hostile à l'idée de se servir de Florentins dans sa cour et dans les charges 
principales, jugeant peut-étre qu'il ne serait pas sur de les avoir auprés de lui, que les 
flatter en leur confiant de grandes choses serait périlleux, et que les laisser s'occuper de 
leurs activités mercantiles et d'échanges est plus profitable et utile et à eux-mémes et 
aux affaires publiques," quoted by H. Chauvineau, “La cour des Médicis (1543-1737),” 
in Florence et la Toscane KI" KIK" siècles. Les dynamiques d'un Etat italien, cd. Jean Boutier, 
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Not yet able to tie the patriciate directly to the persona of the prince, 
the regime tried to engender the loyalty that was so urgently needed 
from this group in a more indirect manner. By stimulating the patricians’ 
orgoglio fiorentino, the grand duke tried to establish that they as a group 
identified with the patria Florence. The grand duke then played into 
the feeling of self-dignity and self-identity that the patricians derived 
from the idea of servire la patria by styling himself ‘first servant’ of the 
patria and thus primus inter pares. ‘Through this device he was thus able 
to bind them to himself. The loyalty shown to the grand duke by the 
citizen elite went by way of their loyalty to the patria Florence. This is 
strikingly evidenced by, for example, the querelle on Tasso and Ariosto 
which in the 1580s and 1590s was fought out between Florence and 
Ferrara. As Michel Plaisance has shown, Florentine patricians, with 
the Alterati in their forefront, took on the leading role in this cultural 
battle, in which they posed as champions of “their city and of the 
grand duke.”” It is from this mechanism of loyalty that the narrow 
ties must be explained that the Alterati, for all their cherishing of what 
was Florentine, held with the grand-ducal regime. Founding member 
Tommaso Del Nero was one of Cosimo's intimi and Cosimo’s natural 
son Giovanni de’ Medici even became a member of the Academy, as 
did Eleonora di Toledo, the only female Alterato. Presumably, the risk 
was taken for granted that inciting Florentine local pride could possibly 
bring forth feelings of latent antagonism towards the regime—feelings 
that have been pointed to by Tim Carter and, more emphatically, by 
Gaspare De Caro. Evidently, such a risk was to be preferred to the 
massive and open resistance that would have sprung forth 1f the regime 
had tried to pass the Florentine patriciate under its yoke by force. In 
this light, it 1s instructive to point to the characterization the French 
historian Héléne Chauvineau recently gave of the grand-ducal regime. 
She posited that in Tuscany the court was just one of the instances by 
which grand-ducal power was being wielded and that it was, at least 
in the sixteenth century, not even the most important one: 


The power established by the Medici dynasty [...] thus resembles more 
a tutelage than a veritable dominion: the negotiations, the clientelist 


Sandro Landiand and Olivier Rouchon (Rennes: Presses Universitaires de Rennes, 
2004), 292. 

? Plaisance, “I dibattiti,” 134: “I campioni di Firenze, Giovanni de’ Bardi, Lionardo 
Salviati, Bastiano De'Rossi, combatterono in nome del Granduca e della Città nel 
campo della cultura." 
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practices and the permanent oscillation of the internal equilibria where 
all part of it. The court constitutes one of the elements that make the 
system function: it is thus not the only locus of power in pre-modern 
Tuscany.” 


Among these leux de pouvoir Chauvineau does not number the Floren- 
tine patriciate, undoubtedly because she adheres to the idée reçue that 
the patricians had turned into courtiers already from the beginning 
and had thus ceased being a force to reckon with. If, however, one does 
consider the Florentine patriciate to have been one of the keux de pouvoir 
the court had to reckon with in one way or another, the reading of the 
Alterati I give in this essay becomes even more plausible. 


"7 “Le pouvoir mis en place par la dynastie des Médicis [...] ressemble donc plutôt 
à une tutelle qu'à une véritable domination: la négociation, les pratiques clientélaires et 
l'oscillation permanente des équillibres internes y ont toute leur part. La cour constitue 
un des éléments de fonctionnement du systeme: elle n'est donc pas l'unique lieu de 
pouvoir dans la Toscane moderne," Chauvineau, “La cour des Médicis," 297. 


CHAPTER TEN 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ACADEMIES IN THE CITY OF 
GRANADA: A COMPARATIST APPROACH! 


Francisco J. Alvarez, Ignacio García Aguilar, and Inmaculada Osuna 


Seventeenth-century academies in Spain 


Golden Age academies are considered to be one of the most interest- 
ing literary phenomena of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spain.’ 
Unfortunately, most of their records and statutes have disappeared. It 
may be assumed, however, that Spanish academies originated without 
exception in urban environments and that they were (at least in origin) 
a derivative of similar Italian institutions. A 1611 dictionary states that 
an “academia” is either “la escuela o casa donde se juntan algunos 
buenos ingenios a conferir,” or “los concurrentes” (“the school or house 
where some men of letters gather together to confer with each other,” or 
“the people who attend this particular type of gatherings"); it appears, 
however, that the word ‘academy’ also designated each separate meeting 
of an academy-like institution. 


' The writing of the present article has been made possible thanks to the follow- 
ing research project: “La Republica de los Poetas" (I+D, HUM, 2004-02373/FILO; 
Spanish Ministry of Science and Technology). 

? The bibliography concerning Spanish Golden Age academies is quite large and 
keeps growing day by day. The curious reader should start with Aurora Egido, “Poesia 
de justas y academias," in Fronteras de la poesia en el Barroco (Barcelona: Critica, 1990), 
115-137; Aurora Egido, “Literatura efimera: oralidad y escritura en los certamenes y 
academias," in Fronteras, 138-163; Willard E. King, “The Academies and Seventeenth- 
Century Spanish Literature," Proceedings of the Modern Language Association 75 (1960), 
367-376; Willard F. King, Prosa novelística y academias literarias en el siglo XVII (Madrid: 
R.A.E., 1967); Jeremy Robbins, Love Poetry of the Literary Academies in the reigns of Philip 
IV and Charles IT (London: Támesis, 1997); Evangelina Rodríguez Cuadros, ed., De las 
Academias a la Enciclopedia: el discurso del saber en la modernidad (Valéncia: Edicions Alfons el 
Magnànim, 1993); and José Sánchez, Academias literarias del Siglo de Oro espanol (Madrid: 
Gredos, 1961). See also Julia Barella, “Bibliografia: academias literarias," Edad de Oro 
7 (1988), 189-195. 

3 Sebastián de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o española (Madrid: 
Castalia, 1995), 9. 
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Research on Spanish academies often collides with the inaccuracy 
of the remaining documentation. Because of their uninstitutionalized 
character, no sources have been preserved in official documents such 
as account books, court registers, resolution books, or notarial registers. 
Spanish learned societies were based on verbal practices,’ and academic 
production (discourses, poems, debates, etc.) was rarely written down 
in the form of minutes, records or unitary volumes.” Information con- 
cerning statutes and sets of rules is also quite scarce. Frequently, we 
have only imprecise references to a person (or a group of people) who 
is said to belong to (or to function as) an academy. It is not possible, at 
times, to distinguish between a simple literary get-together and a proper 
academy, i.e. a much more complex institution whose members share a 
sense of belonging and act according to some elementary norms. 

Some data concerning sixteenth-century academies in the city of 
Seville have been preserved; it seems, however, that many of them were 
simply loose circles of friends interested in literature. The effective spread 
of Spanish academies did not occur, in any case, until the last years of 
the sixteenth century. From 1590 onwards, references to academies in 
Madrid, Aragon and Valencia became frequent. ‘The documentation 
of academies located in areas of sparse population is, on the contrary, 
non-existent for all practical purposes. It should not be forgotten that 
Spain’s area of influence included, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, not only South America but also Northern Europe, Portugal 
and Italy. Regrettably, systematic research on Spanish academies outside 
the Iberian Peninsula has not been done yet. However, a whole chapter 
of Sanchez’s classic essay deals with Spanish academies in Milan and, 
above all, Naples;° and Kenneth Brown mentions a Spanish Academia 
de Amberes (Antwerp), where a Castilian vejamen (see below) was read 
on 3 April 1682.’ 


* See Esther Lacadena y Calero, “El discurso oral en las academias del Siglo de 
Oro," Criticón 41 (1988), 87-102. 

? One of the most remarkable exceptions is the Academia de los Nocturnos that 
gathered in the last years of the sixteenth century in Valencia. There is a modern 
edition of its records; see note 8, below. 

5 Sánchez, Academias, 303-313. 

” Kenneth Brown, “Aproximación a una teoría del vejamen de academia en castellano 
y catalán de los siglos XVI y XVII: de las academias españolas a la enciclopedia fran- 
cesa," in De las academias a la enciclopedia, ed. Evangelina Rodríguez Cuadros (Valencia: 
Edicions Alfons el Magnànim, 1993), 248—249. 
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With regard to their organizational structure and social composi- 
tion, it must be underlined, first of all, that most Spanish academies 
celebrated regular, private gatherings in accordance with statutes or 
sets of rules that their own members established.? The academicians 
were mostly upper and middle-class (ecclesiastics, lawyers, etc.), and the 
host or promoter of the meetings an aristocrat with a strong vocation 
for patronizing artists and writers. People belonging to academies often 
shared links of friendship and parentage; it is reasonable to assume 
that any member could propose his acquaintances, relatives and friends 
for membership in a given academy. ‘The institutions we are interested 
in promoted activities in the fields of art, Learning and, above all, 
literature.’ Serious discourses, however, rarely had a place in Spanish 
academies. As Lope de Vega’s Arte nuevo de hacer comedias (1608) shows, 
important questions were commonly discussed in a festive atmosphere. "° 
In fact, these academic practices favoured the development of a quite 
characteristic type of burlesque discourse: the vejamen or mockery. 

In sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spain, vejamen designated a 
festive satire on somebody’s physical and moral peculiarities.'’ The 
mockery originated in Renaissance Spanish universities as a sort of 
rite of passage: it was the last obstacle that a Ph.D. candidate had 


8 The better-known Spanish academy is, thanks to the extraordinary amount of 
preserved documentation, the Academia de los Nocturnos which gathered in the city 
of Valencia between 1591 and 1594. About it, see José Luis Canet, Evangelina Rodri- 
guez Cuadros, and José Luis Sirera, eds., Actas de la Academia de los Nocturnos (Valencia: 
Edicions Alfons el Magnànim, 1988-2000); and José María Ferri Coll, La poesía de la 
Academia de los Nocturnos (Alicante: Universidad de Alicante, 2001). 

? However, academies devoted to science did not arise in Spain until the last years 
of the seventeenth century. See Pedro Alvarez de Miranda, “Las academias de los 
Novatores,” in De las academias a la enciclopedia, ed. Evangelina Rodriguez Cuadros 
(Valencia: Edicions Alfons el Magnànim, 1993), 263-300. 

10 Lope de Vega’s “New Art of Writing Comedies," a famous lecture addressed to 
he Academia de Madrid, was not published until 1609. On the importance of this 
academic text, see Juan Manuel Rozas, Significado y doctrina. del «Arte Nuevo» de Lope de 
Vega (Madrid: SGEL, 1976). See also Soledad Carrasco Urgoiti, “Notas sobre el veja- 
men de academia en la segunda mitad del siglo XVII,” Revista Hispánica Moderna 31 
1965), 98; King, Prosa, 43; and Felipe Pedraza Jiménez, El universo poético de Lope de Vega 
Madrid: Laberinto, 2003), 118-120. 

! About the question of the vejamen or mockery, cfr. what follows with Brown, 
“Aproximación”; Giovanni Cara, Il “vejamen” in Spagna. Juicio y regocijo letterario nella 
prima meta del XVII secolo (Roma: Bulzoni, 2001); Carrasco Urgoiti, “Notas”; Soledad 
Carrasco Urgoiti, “La oralidad del vejamen de academia,” Edad de Oro 7 (1988), 49-57; 
and Pasqual Mas i Usó, “Justas, Academias y convocatorias literarias en la Valencia 
Barroca (1591-1705). Teoría y práctica de una convención"? (Ph.D. diss., Universitat 
de Valéncia, 1991), 182-188, 311-316. 
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to pass before getting his degree; but the mockery soon became an 
ineluctable part of academic meetings. The secretary (or the fiscal, that 
is the prosecutor) used to read some friendly but cutting comments 
about members in the institution at the very end of the session. The 
vejamen mocked, most of all, the physical appearance of a given poet, 
but sometimes it concerned flaws in his character and mistakes in his 
literary contributions. The vejamen could be written either in prose or 
in verse. Whether or not the mockery was the result of improvisation 1s 
still under discussion. However, quite a few vejdmenes begin with a men- 
tion of the difficulües that the suddenness of their composition implies. 
In any case, the mockery used to have a narrative structure that could 
consist of a description of a battle between Spanish and Greek, Latin 
and Italian authors, in the narration of a dream, etc. For instance, in a 
1672 vejamen pronounced in the southern town of Cádiz the secretary 
pretends that he has managed to listen in on a private conversation of 
the Queen's maids; they were (of course) gossiping about the members 
of the academy in question, and the whole vgamen 1s supposed to be a 
transcript of their conversation.? 

After pronouncing the vejamen, the secretary eulogized his audience 
and apologized for possible excesses. Although the mockery was a very 
codified practice in academic sessions, it is interesting to take note of 
the fact that a friendly mockery could sometimes have unexpected 
consequences. It was thought, for instance, that Francisco de Rojas 
Zorilla (1607-1648), an outstanding dramatist, was stabbed soon after 
he read a vejamen of a poet with no sense of humour." 

The mockery could be pronounced during the session or at the 
very end of it. In three different academic meetings held in the city of 
Granada (1664, 1681 and 1684), the structure of the vgamen is quite 
different, however: the secretary, after reading his opening discourse, 
pronounced the mockery of a given academician, who had to recite a 


? See Aurora Egido, “Floresta de vejámenes universitarios granadinos. Siglos 
XVII-XVIIL? Bulletin Hispanique 92, 1 (1990), 309-332; and Abraham Madronal 
Duran, De grado y de gracias. Vejámenes universitarios de los Siglos de Oro (Madrid: C.S.I.C.., 
2005). Cfr. with Luis de Góngora, “Tenemos un Doctorando,” in Romances, ed. Antonio 
Carreño (Madrid: Cátedra, 1995), 347-351. 

'S See Academia [...] con que el [...] Marqués de Jamaica celebró los felices años de [...] la 
Reina [...] Doña María Ana de Austria (Cádiz: Juan Bejarano, 1673), quoted by Carrasco 
Urgoiti, “Notas,” 104; see also Carrasco Urgoiti, “La oralidad,” 54-55. 

Brown, “Aproximaciön,” 231—232; Carrasco Urgoiti, “La oralidad,” 53; King, 
“The Academies,” 371; Mas 1 Usö, “Justas,” 184. 
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poem and mock a second academician, and so on. At times, impor- 
tant members of the nobility attended academic meetings (as guests). 
The secretary (or whoever was in charge of reading the veamen) could 
alternate, in that case, the mockery of the academicians with the praise 
of the personages. Something similar occurred in a 1684 academy in 
the city of Granada: there was a female academician, and the secre- 
tary decided to make an exception and read not a vejamen of her, but 
a piece praising her.'® 

The vgámenes became themselves more and more complex over the 
course of the seventeenth century: Anastasio Pantaleón de Ribera 
(1600-1629) and Jerónimo de Cáncer y Velasco (d. 1655) are consid- 
ered to be the indisputable masters of the genre. As far as we know, 
the practice of the mockery remained alive up to the 1770s. 

In Spain, academic meetings were also sometimes attended by out- 
standing professional authors. Poets of the first rank such as Lope de 
Vega (1562-1635) and Calderón de la Barca (1600-1681) frequented 
different academies of Madrid in the first decades of the seventeenth 
century. It must be underlined, however, that Spanish academicians 
were mostly local and amateurish, unskilled poets. T'he artistic level of 
Spanish academies was, frequently, quite low. It is obvious, therefore, 
that academic practices in Spain masked, besides an unquestionable 
literary interest, an attempt to participate in social (or even political) 
life: academic sessions, in fact, were often devoted to praising outstand- 
ing members of the aristocracy, or to celebrating news concerning the 
royal family such as the birth or wedding of a prince." 

Spanish sixteenth- and seventeenth-century academies, in spite of 
their spread throughout the most densely populated cities of the country, 
did not form a nation-wide network. Their proliferation probably owes 
much to the imitation of courtly patterns of behaviour. The codes of 
‘appropriate’ group conduct were inspired by the Court at Madrid, 
which could produce a change in imitative patterns of behaviour 
related to academic practices (structure, content, procedures, and so 
forth). The Court at Madrid was, at that time, a very important point 


5 Carrasco Urgoiti, “La oralidad,” 54; Osuna, “Aproximación,” 1406-1407. 

16 Osuna, “Aproximación,” 1407. 

17 See for instance: Academia que se celebró en siete de enero al feliz nacimiento del Serentsimo 
Principe D. Carlos (Madrid: n.p., [1662]; and Academia que se celebró en esta Corte en |...] 
demonstración de los desposorios de sus Majestades |...| Don Carlos Segundo con [...] Doña María 
Luisa de Borbén, el mes de noviembre de mil seiscientos y setenta y nueve (Madrid: Andrés García 
de la Iglesia, [c. 1679]). See also notes 13, above, and 46, below. 
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of temporary confluence of provincial noblemen and aristocrats who, 
eventually, returned to their places of residence; there they often tried 
to reproduce the fashionable patterns of behaviour they had become 
acquainted with. Also, the existence of nation-wide epistolary networks 
and the printing of academic transcripts from 1650 onwards clearly 
contributed to the spread of courtly academic practices. Although pri- 
vate members in various institutions could be friends, acquaintances or 
relatives, it appears that there was no deliberate, conscious attempt to 
establish connections between different academies. The influence of the 
Court at Madrid, in any case, did not completely eliminate provincial 
peculiarities nor singular lines of development. 

Spanish academies maintained relations of opposition and, at times, 
intersection with a second urban phenomenon of literary socialization, 
i.e. the justas or poetic contests.'? Even though references to early poetry 
contests In areas of dense population such as Seville and Valencia have 
been preserved, the country-wide spread of the phenomenon did not 
start until 1590. 

It appears that the earliest poetry contests organized in Spain were 
strongly related to the Occitan tradition and took place in the so-called 
Kingdom of Aragon, which included Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, the 
Balearic Islands and some of the Spanish ruled territories of Italy. Data 
concerning early poetry contests celebrated in the city of Valencia are 
abundant. There, the oldest truly documented poetic competitions date 
back to the last decades of the fourteenth century. Antoni Ferrando 
Francés divides the history of early poetry contests celebrated in this 
town into three different periods: Occitan, before 1474; Catalan or 
Valencian, between 1474 and 1532, and Castilian, after 1602.!° 

What we know about the Occitan period is very little. Only cryptic 
references and inaccurate allusions to four different poetry contests 
are preserved: a hypothetical first poetry competition could have been 
celebrated sometime between 1329 and 1332; a second one, sometime 


!8 For bibliography about this subject, see Juan Delgado, “Bibliografia sobre justas 
poéticas," Edad de Oro, 7 (1988), 197-207 and José Simón Diaz and Luciana Calvo 
Ramos, Siglos de Oro. Indice de justas poéticas (Madrid: CSIC, 1962). Among more recent 
works, see Luis Manuel Godoy Gomez, Las justas poéticas en la Sevilla del Siglo de Oro 
(Sevilla: Diputación Provincial, 2005) and Pascual Mas i Usó, Academias y justas literarias 
en la Valencia barroca: teoría y práctica de una convención (Kassel: Reichenberger, 1996). 

19 See Antoni Ferrando Francés, Els certàmens poètics valencians del segle XIV al XIX 
(Valéncia: Institut de Literatura 1 Estudis Filológics, 1983); the following discussion 
heavily relies on his monograph. 
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between 1388 and 1392; a third one, in 1440; and a last one, in 1456. 
The predominance of religious themes appears to be complete in these 
poetry contests, which were held in a hybrid variety of Occitan and 
Catalan. 

The first poetic contest which got into print (Les Obres o Trobes en 
lahors de la Verge Mana | Valencia: Lambert Palmart i Alonso Fernandez 
de Córdoba, 1474]) happens to be the first literary work printed in 
Spain; it was, however, mostly written in Catalan. According to Antoni 
Ferrando Francés, Les Obres o Trobes en lahors de la Verge Maria inaugurated 
a new period in the history of poetry contests in Valencia that lasted 
until 1532 and was characterized by the predominance of Catalan 
over Castilian and Italian.” It may be deduced from the preserved 
documentation (single poems copied in heterogeneous manuscripts and 
printed volumes, or complete transcriptions of contests) that at least 
fifteen poetry contests, including the above-mentioned pioneer competi- 
tion “en lahors de la Verge Maria,” were held in the city of Valencia 
between 1474 and 1532. The predominance of religious thematics is 
almost absolute: most of the contests were celebrated either in honour 
of Mary (1474, 1486, 1532) or of holy people specially appreciated in 
the Kingdom of Aragon, such as Saint Christopher (1488) and Saint 
Catherine of Siena (1511). In fact, the poetry contests were celebrated 
inside churchs or houses belonging to religious fraternities. 

The contest organizers used to ask for contributions in verse, but 
there were also two occasions, as far as we know, in which texts in prose 
were accepted or even required (1487, 1488). The social composition 
of participants in poetry contests of Valencia was, at least before 1488, 
clearly mixed. From 1488 onwards, those organizing (and participating 
in) poetry contests belonged almost exclusively to the small and medium 
bourgeosie. Contemporary aristocrats of Valencia were no longer uti- 
lizing Catalan, but Castilian, as a literary language; after 1488, they 
took part in some poetry competitions, but almost exclusively as judges. 
Not all the participants lived in Valencia: the presence of Castilian, 
Catalonian and Balearic poets in poetry contests of Valencia is quite 
well documented. No less than six of the poetry contests celebrated in 
Valencia between 1474 and 1532 were published.?' On the contrary, 


20 Ferrando Francés, Els certàmens, 149-155. There is a facsimile edition of Les Trobes 


en lahors de la Verge Maria, ed. Luis Guarner (Madrid: Espasa Calpe, 1974). 
?! The chronological distribution of the six printed volumes was as follows: one in 
1474 (see preceding note); one in 1486; two in 1488; one in 1511; one in 1532. 
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there 1s no evidence of printed transcripts between 1532 and 1602. 
In 1602, a member of the Academia de los Nocturnos published the 
transcripts of three different poetic contests, apparently celebrated after 
1591. They were almost exclusively written in Spanish and had nothing 
to do with the previous local tradition. The poetic contests celebrated 
in Valencia from 1602 onwards were very similar to those organized 
outside the Kingdom of Aragon. In that period, Catalan was being 
progressively replaced by Castilian in the literary circles of Valencia. 

In Castle, poetry contests are not documented untl the early 1530s. 
The first justas celebrated in Seville were linked to the figure of a specific 
person (a priest in the Sevillian cathedral) and got into print between 
1531 and 1534; however, the celebration of poetry contests continued 
after the priest’s death.” It seems that the first documented justas of 
Alcala de Henares, organized by the University of Alcalá, took place 
in 1546, 1556 and 1568; it is worth noting the importance of classical 
languages in this kind of poetic contests, so strongly linked with the 
university environment.? 

As we have indicated above, the nation-wide spread of the phe- 
nomenon did not begin until the 1590s, and the massive printing of 
transcriptions of the justas started in the first decades of the seventeenth 
century. In 1614 and 1615, by way of example, cities like Madrid, Sala- 
manca, Valladolid, Córdoba, Zaragoza, Seville, Toledo and Granada 
organized poetry contests on the pretext of the beatification of Saint 
Teresa of Ávila (1614); at least those celebrated in the first five above- 
mentioned cities have been preserved in printed volumes. 

A justa started with a public request for poems on a given topic. Poetry 
contests might be organized on the pretext of celebrating important 
civil events (the birth of an heir to the throne, the death of a king 
or queen, and so on)," but most of them were devoted to religious 


2 See Santiago Montoto, Justas poéticas sevillanas del siglo XVI (1531-1542) (Valencia: 
Castalia, 1955). 

° See Isabel Alastrué, Alcalá de Henares y sus fiestas públicas (1503-1675) (Alcalá: 
Universidad de Alcalá, 1990), 59-92 and 117-167. 

>: For instance: some poetic contests celebrated in Alcalá to commemorate the begin- 
ning of King Felipe II’s reign (1556), as well as a royal visit of Felipe III and Margarita 
de Austria in 1600 or the birth of the Prince Felipe Pröspero in 1658; cf. with Alastrué, 
Alcalá, 73-92, 213—230, 307—330. In many cities, it seems that poctic contests occurred 
almost exclusively in festive celebrations, while funeral matters generated composi- 
tions that were apparently spontaneous. However, there were poetic contests based 
on funereal topics in several places (Salamanca, Zaragoza, Murcia, Oviedo); about 
the poetic contests celebrated in Murcia for the deceases of the queen Margarita de 
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feasts—which, by the way, could be linked either to exceptional cir- 
cumstances (canonizations, beatifications, inauguration of churches and 
chapels, etc.) or to the Catholic liturgy, occurring periodically (Corpus 
Christi, for instance)? Although justas were sometimes arranged by 
local authorities or civil institutions such as universities, they were usu- 
ally related to different types of religious groups: orders, fraternities or 
congregations of laymen from a given parish and so forth. Frequently, 
there was a connection between the organizers of a poetry contest and 


its pretext: Jesuits commemorated the beatification and canonization of 
Saint Francis Xavier and Saint Ignatius of Loyola; Dominicans, the 
canonization of Saint Raymond of Peñafort;” Franciscans, some papal 
documents in support of the doctrine of the Inmaculate Conception 
of the Virgin that they defended against the opinion of Dominicans, 


etc.” Prizes were either sumptuous curiosities (little pieces of jewellery, 


Austria and the King Felipe III, see Antonio Pérez Gómez, Justas y certámenes poéticos en 
Murcia (Murcia: Academia “Alfonso X el Sabio,” 1959). 

? In general, these religious poetic contests are not very well documented because 
they used to have a lower repercussion than those related to special religious events; for 
that reason they were rarely printed. However, it is possible to find, for instance, some 
poetic contests devoted to Corpus Christi: Alonso Garcia, Al Santisimo Sacramento, en su 
fiesta, justa poética que Lope de Vega Carpio y otros insignes poetas de la ciudad de Toledo y fuera 
dél tuvieron en la Parroquial de san .Nicolás (Toledo: Pedro Rodríguez, 1608); Diego Manuel, 
Justa poética que hizo al Santisimo Sacramento en la villa de Cifuentes el doctor Juan Gutiérrez, 
médico de Su Majestad (Madrid: Imprenta Real, 1621); and Relación de las solemnidades con 
que celebró la octava del Santísimo Sacramento en la Iglesia Mayor de Sancta Cruz de [...] Ecija 
don Diego de Mendoza y Salinas (Ecija: Luis Estupiñán, 1633). 

6 See Catalina Buezo, “Festejos y máscaras en honor de San Ignacio de Loyola en 
el siglo XVII,” Boletín de la Real Academia de la Historia 190 (1993), 313-323. 

” For example: Jaime Rebullosa, Relación de las grandes fiestas que en esta ciudad de 
Barcelona se han hecho a la canonización de su hyo San Ramón de Peñafort (Barcelona: Jaime 
Cendrat, 1601) and Vicente Gómez Corella, Relación de las famosas fiestas que hizo la 
ciudad de Valencia a la canonización del bienaventurado S. Raimundo de Pefiafort, en el convento de 
predicadores (Valencia: Juan Crisóstomo Gärriz, 1602). 

"7 The defence of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin became a very important 
matter in Spain from 1614 onwards. Besides, the Pope restricted the public exposi- 
tion of the opposing doctrine, which stimulated the celebration of many urban feasts 
in cities such as Seville or Granada. However, it must be said that the dogma was 
not established until 1854. Cf with Juan E. Bonnefoy, “Sevilla por la Inmaculada en 
1614-1617,” Archivo ibero-americano 15, nos. 57-58 (1955), 7-33; for a general approach 
to the conceptionist ideas in Spain in the seventeenth century, see Nazario Pérez, His- 
toria mariana de Espana (Toledo: n.p., 1993-1995), vol. 2, 13-40. Several poetic contests 
in defence of the Immaculate Conception were celebrated in Franciscan monasteries 
of Granada during the seventeenth century: Alonso de Ferriol y Caycedo, Libro de las 
fiestas que en honor de la Inmaculada Concepción |...] celebró su devota y antigua Hermandad, 
en San Francisco de Granada, año de mil y seiscientos y quince (Granada: Martin Fernandez, 
1616); Luis de Paracuellos, Elogios a María Santísima. Consagrolos en suntuosas celebridades 
devotamente Granada a la limpieza pura de su concepción (Granada: Francisco Sánchez and 
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cuts of expensive fabrics) or devotional books (missals, breviaries); it 
must be underscored, however, that works of poetry or fiction seldom 
served as prizes. 

Poems submitted to justas had to meet a set of very precise require- 
ments; the organizers decided in advance not only the topic of the 
compositions but also the types of verses allowed. A participant in a 
poetry contest, in common with a member in an academy, did not 
compose his poems freely. ‘They both were supposed to satisfy strict, 
pre-arranged requirements. From 1650 onwards—it should be remem- 
bered that transcripts of academic sessions did not get into print until 
the second half of the seventeenth century—, records of academic 
sessions and transcripts of justas began to compete in the marketplace. 
Aside from reproducing the literary production of a given academic 
meeting or poetry contest, these printed transcriptions described thor- 
oughly the formalized ceremony surrounding both academic sessions 
and justas. Academic practices such as the opening discourse and the 
mockery of the poets also characterized the award ceremonies of Span- 
ish poetry contests. At times, the word academia meant simply justa, and 
vice versa.” The confusion concerning the use of the word ‘academia’ 
and the similarities between ‘justas’ and academic sessions, however, 
should not detract attention from the fact that they were two completely 
different activities. fustas were public, whereas academic meetings were 
private. Anyone could participate in a poetry contest. The organizers, 
as a matter of fact, used to publicize their justa not only within a given 
city, but in a much larger area, and the deadline for submissions was 
frequently ampler in the case of strangers." Academic meetings, on 


Baltasar de Bolíbar, 1651); and Certamen poético que celebró la Hermandad de los Escribanos 
Reales de [...] Granada a la Purisima Concepción de N. Señora en el convento de S. Antonio Abad 
de Religiosos del Tercero Orden de N. P San Francisco (Granada: Imprenta Real-Francisco 
Sánchez, 1663). An academic meeting in honour of the Immaculate Conception took 
place in the monastery of San Francisco el Grande (Saint Francis the Great); see note 
46. For a discussion of Rouen's confraternity of the Immaculate Conception, see the 
article by Dylan Reid included in this volume. 

? The title of a 1674 academic transcript is actually Justa poética, lid de ingenios y 
celebrada academia en la Real Fábrica de Tabaco (Granada: Imprenta Real-Nicolás Antonio 
Sánchez, 1674), that is: “Poetic contest, combat of writers and famous academy held 
in the Royal Tobacco Factory." 

30 In this sense, it is very interesting to underline the description of the feasts that 
the city of Barcelona celebrated in honour of Saint Teresa of Avila’s beatification; it 
reveals that the announcement of the poetic contest was sent to “the most important 
cities in Spain”: “in the last days of August an announcement was published in this 
city of Barcelona; and it was sent to the other cities and towns in Catalonia; and it 
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the contrary, were held in the privacy of a residence. Members of an 
academy, in addition, shared a strong sense of belonging. They were 
recruited from circles of relatives and acquaintances, so that individuals 
seldom applied for admission. While members in an academy made 
up a select, exclusive club, participants in a poetry contest constituted 
a much more heterogeneous group of people. 

The literary production of justas, in common with the literary pro- 
duction of the so-called academias de ocasión (occasional academies, i.e. 
academic sessions that commemorated a singular event or feast), was 
quite homogeneous from a thematic point of view?! A wider variety 
characterized an ordinary academic meeting. Although they both were 
supposed to create compositions in accordance with predetermined 
restrictions, the mechanisms for poetry writing of a participant in a 
poetry contest and a member in an academy were quite different. Since 
the different participants in a poetry contest had to compose poems 
according to the same verse patterns and thematic constraints, justas 
were much more competitive than academias. Competitive composition 
of poems concerning a same asunto (topic, thematic requirement) was 
uncommon in academic meetings, where the presidente or the secretario 
used to assign a different asunto to each of the academicians. 

Another difference between academies and justas 1s that the literary 
production of academies was sometimes diffused by printing after its 
private celebration, whereas justas always had a public diffusion (due to 
their own nature), even when they were not printed later. 


was also sent to the most important cities in Spain such as Madrid, Toledo, Valladolid, 
Salamanca, Alcalá, Seville, Lisbon, Córdoba, Granada, Valencia and Zaragoza" (“a los 
ültimos del mes de Agosto se publicó en esta ciudad de Barcelona, y se despachó por 
las estafetas para las demás ciudades y villas de Catalufia, y para las más principales 
de Espana, como Madrid, Toledo, Valladolid, Salamanca, Alcalá, Sevilla, Lisboa, 
Córdoba, Granada, Valencia y Zaragoza, un cartel del tenor que se sigue"). See José 
Dalmau, Relación de la solemnidad con que se han celebrado en |...] Barcelona las fiestas a la 
beatificación de la Madre S. Teresa de Jesús |...] Van añadidas todas las fiestas de las otras ciudades 
de Cataluña (Barcelona: Sebastian Matevad, 1615, treatise II, fol. Ir). 

3! Tt is generally accepted that there was no relationship between occasional and 
ordinary academies. The academias de ocasión did not function as institutions: they simply 
consisted of exceptional and isolated meetings devoted to commemorate a singular 
event or feast. Below we will try to demonstrate, however, that some meetings held 
in the city of Granada between 1661 and 1664, which are commonly considered as 
belonging to the category of the academias de ocasión, actually constitute different sessions 
of a single academy, in the institutionalized sense of the word. 
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Seventeenth-century academies in the city of Granada 


The southern town of Granada is one of those Spanish cities which 
hosted Golden Age literary circles. Discontinuous references to aca- 
demic activities or practices in Granada between the last decades of 
the sixteenth century and the first half of the eighteenth century have 
been preserved. 

The so-called Academy of Granada gathered at the private residence 
of Pedro de Granada y Venegas, a local nobleman, from (at least) 1595 
up to 1601 or 1602.” Three different texts provide lists of its active 
members. In an ecclesiastical history of Granada, Pedro Velarde de 
Ribera enumerated the members of the Academy of Granada ca. 1600.* 
Francisco Bermudez de Pedraza wrote a list of “hijos de esta Ciudad 
que han florecido en la Poesía" (*famous poets born in the city of 
Granada") which (more or less) repeats Pedro Velarde’s.** In an epistle 
written before 1611, Cristóbal de Mesa named three members of the 
academy; the three of them had appeared on Velarde's list, and two had 
been mentioned in Pedraza's.? Furthermore, the presence of members 
of the Academy of Granada in Velarde's and Pedraza's lists certifies 
that they had become popular even outside the world of literature. 
Several seventeenth-century books and manuscripts preserve poems 
most likely composed within the context of the Academy of Granada.” 


? Cf what follows with Inmaculada Osuna, Poesía y academia en Granada en torno a 1600: 
la Poética silva (Sevilla: Universidad de Sevilla/Universidad de Granada, 2003). 

33 Pedro Velarde de Ribera, Historia eclesiástica del Monte Santo, ciudad y reino de Granada 
(Madrid, BNE, Ms. 1583). See also Pedro Gan Giménez, “Una nómina de granadinos 
de antaño,” in Estudios sobre literatura y arte dedicados al profesor Emilio Orozco Díaz (Granada: 
Universidad de Granada, 1979), II, 31—51. 

3t Francisco Bermúdez de Pedraza, Antigüedad y excelencias de Granada (Madrid: n.p., 
1608). See also Inmaculada Osuna, *Las ciudades y sus Parnasos: poetas y varones 
ilustres en letras en la historiografia local del Siglo de Oro," in En torno al canon: 
aproximaciones y estrategias, ed. Begoña López Bueno (Sevilla: Universidad de Sevilla, 
2005), 233-283. 

5 Cristóbal de Mesa, El patrón de Espana (Madrid: Alonso Martín, 1612), 200v.— 
204v. 

59 We are referring to Pedro Espinosa, ed., Primera parte de las flores de poetas ilustres de 
Espana (Valladolid: Luis Sánchez, 1605); and to the manuscripts Madrid, BNE, 861 
and Poética silva (Madrid, RAE, RM 6898). There are modern editions of the first 
and the latter: Belén Molina Huete, ed., Flores de poetas ilustres (Sevilla: Fundación José 
Manuel Lara, 2005); Inoria Pepe Sarno and José María Reyes Cano, eds, Primera parte 
de las flores de poetas ilustres de España (Madrid: Cátedra, 2006); and Inmaculada Osuna, 
ed., Poética silva. Un manuscrito granadino del Siglo de Oro (Córdoba/Sevilla: Universidad 
de Córdoba/Universidad de Sevilla, 2000). A facsimile edition of Pedro Espinosa's 
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The poets in the Academy of Granada are nowadays considered as 
excellent representatives of the period of transition between Renais- 
sance and Baroque poetry. The poems written within the context of 
the Academy of Granada and (or) by members in the Academy of 
Granada show: (a) the crisis of petrarchism;" (b) the experimentation 
with classical genres; (c) the revaluation of the traditional Castilian 
octosyllabic poetry; and (d) the diversification of the sources of inspira- 
tion, imitation and emulation. 

The balance of evidence suggests that Pedro de Granada soldier, 
poet and aristocratic descendant of the Muslim kings of Granada—was 
responsible for the establishment of the Academy of Granada.” His 
father, Alonso de Granada y Venegas, had promoted a literary circle 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. It would seem that Pedro 
de Granada wanted to carry on with Alonso's patronage of the arts. It 
appears that Pedro de Granada was also responsible (at least to some 
extent) for the disappearance of the society His duties at the Court 
and continual trips to Madrid at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century clearly contributed, in effect, to the dissolution of the Acad- 
emy of Granada. It should be remembered, however, that some other 
members in Pedro de Granada’s academy (e.g. Agustín de Tejada, 
Gregorio Morillo, etc.) moved away from Granada at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

The preserved sources do not provide any information about the 
Academy of Granada's pracüces of recruitment. However, it 1s rea- 
sonable to assume that any member—and specially don Pedro, the 
academy's host—could invite his acquaintances, relatives and friends to 
participate in academic sessions. Members in the Academy of Granada 


anthology is also available: Alonso Zamora Vicente, ed., Primera parte de las flores de poetas 
ilustres de Espana (Madrid: RAE, 1991). 

37 In the case of Spain, the assimilation of the Italian verses of seven and eleven 
syllables dates back to the beginning of the sixteenth century, and owes much to the 
strong influence of Francis Petrarch's love poetry. It is possible to find Spanish petrar- 
chist (i.e. imitators of Francis Petrarch), non-petrarchist and anti-petrarchist poets 
throughout the whole sixteenth century. A single poet, as a matter of fact, would write 
both petrarchist and anti-petrarchist compositions. In the last decades of the century, 
however, Spanish poets started to alternate more and more the imitation of Petrarch 
with the emulation of some other Latin and Italian poets. Their literary attitude was 
the main consequence (or maybe the main sign) of the crisis of petrarchism. 

8 About the social and political implications of Pedro de Granada's ethnicity, see 
Enrique Soria Mesa, “De la conquista a la asimilación. La integración de la aristocracia 
nazari en la oligarquía granadina,” Areas, 14 (1992), 51-64. 
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were mostly middle-class ecclesiastics with a university degree. An 
appreciable number of them were born in the city of Granada. The 
age composition was clearly heterogeneous. The elder members were 
born between 1540 and 1560; consequently, they attended the Academy 
of Granada’s gatherings at the age of 40 to 60. The younger members 
were born between 1567 and 1574; consequently, they attended Acad- 
emy of Granada’s gatherings at the age of 23 to 33. 

The Academy of Granada’s sessions were, in principle, private. 
Attendance of guests was probably permitted, however. ‘The presence 
of several texts composed by Lope de Vega and Luis de Góngora— 
poets who visited Granada at the very beginning of the seventeenth 
century but were not associated, to our knowledge, with the Academy 
of Granada—in the manuscript Poética silva allows us to assume, as a 
matter of fact, that they both were in contact with Pedro de Granada's 
circle and maybe attended (as guests) one or several Academy of 
Granada's sessions. Although several different members in the Academy 
of Granada participated in poetry contests and public celebrations 
within and outside Granada, it appears that the institution itself had 
nothing to do with those activities.? 

It may be deduced from an anonymous sonnet copied into the manu- 
script Poética silva that the Academy of Granada wanted to: (a) bring 
the wisdom of the Ancient World back to life; (b) enhance its members? 
education; (c) glorify the city of Granada; and (d) make virtue thrive.'? 
It 1s reasonable to assume that the Academy of Granada's ordinary 
activities included free conversation, the exposition and reading of 
different pieces of writing, the composition of poems concerning pre- 
determined topics— pieces to the four seasons, to the four substances, 
poems in praise of unworthy things or animals, etc.—and discussion 
of various issues and (or) texts. For example, the manuscript Poética silva 
certifies that several members competed against each other—over the 
course of a session —trying to say “mas en menos versos de Nuestra 
Senora” (“more about the Virgin Mary with fewer words").*! 


39 


Three members of the Academy of Granada, Agustin de Tejada Páez, Pedro 
Rodríguez de Ardila, and Gregorio Morillo, became involved in the celebration of 
Queen Margarita de Austria's funeral services in Granada (1611). Several different 
members of Pedro de Granada’s circle took part in poetry contests and public celebra- 
tions in Rome, Toledo, Seville, and Madrid. 

1 Osuna, Poética silva, I, 222. 

*! Osuna, Poética silva, I, 221. 
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Whether or not Santiago (Saint James) was the patron saint of the 
Academy of Granada is still under discussion. A poem titled “A San- 
tiago en la Academia de Granada” (“To Saint James, in the Academy 
of Granada”), written by Pedro Rodríguez de Ardila, who happened to 
belong to Pedro de Granada's academy, ends with the following words: 
“ioh Patrón!, [...]/de tu nueva Academia el don recibe,/que por ti se 
conserva y por ti vive” (“Oh patron Saint!, [...]/accept this gift from 
your new academy;/ which lives and remains active thanks to you”).” 
However, we cannot confirm that Saint James was the patron saint of 
Pedro de Granada's circle. Firstly, Saint James was and still 1s, as Spain's 
patron saint, a very popular figure; he was also linked to some specific 
religious traditions of the city of Granada. Secondly, it 1s possible that 
a single session or meeting of the academy—and, therefore, not the 
institution itself—was devoted to Saint James. 

Data concerning other seventeenth-century academies in the city 
of Granada have also been preserved, but they are full of lacunae.? 
We know, for instance, that some aristocrats and men of letters, who 
hid their authentic names behind pastoral pseudonyms, began to 
celebrate academic meetings ca.1604.* We know little about the aca- 
demic activities of the Sebastian López Hierro's circle, which probably 
gathered in the late 1640s or early 1650s; it is reasonable to infer, from 
the preserved sources, that most of its members were noblemen try- 
ing to emulate courtly patterns of behavior.” Due to the scarcity of 
documentation, it is not possible to affirm that there was a continuity 
between the different academies of Granada. Nevertheless, even in the 
absence of an institutionalized academic structure, it can be assumed 
that there was a sort of continuity of similar cultural or literary pat- 
terns of socialization. 

Luckily, the documentation of local academies in the second half 
of the seventeenth century is much more explicit. No less than eight 
texts describing with scrupulous attention to detail eight different aca- 
demas, i.e. academic sessions, have been preserved. The earliest book 


? See Molina, ed., Flores, 545-549. 

5 Inmaculada Osuna, “Aproximación a las academias granadinas del siglo XVII,” 
in Actas del VI Congreso de la Asociación Internacional Siglo de Oro, ed. María Luisa Lobato 
and Francisco Domínguez Matito (Madrid/Frankfurt: Iberoamericana/ Vervuert, 2004), 
1403-1404. 

4 See note 67, below. 

* At least two of the members in the circle of the Madrid-born Sebastián López 
Hierro had frequented courtly academies. See Osuna, “Aproximacion,” 1403-1404. 
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appeared in 1661; the latest, in 1685. A careful examination of usual 
participants in the eight above-mentioned meetings reveals the existence 
of two different academias or learned societies in the second half of 
the seventeenth century. Four books, printed between 1661 and 1664, 
describe sessions of the first; three texts, appearing between 1681 and 
1685, provide information about the latter." A 1674 volume entitled 
Justa poética, lid de ingenios y celebrada academia en la Real Fábrica de Tabaco 
(Granada: Imprenta Real-Nicolás Antonio Sánchez, 1674) describes 
most likely an isolated academic session, apparently not linked with 
the learned societies we are interested in. 

In the following pages, we will focus our attention on the first men- 
tioned academy whose sessions were described in the four books printed 
between 1661 and 1664. If we compare the lists of participants in the 
four printed academias of the early 1660s, we reach the conclusion that 
about fifteen members attended three or four meetings, whereas five 
other academicians took part in two sessions. Almost half of the 43 
different people who attended one or several of the four documented 
gatherings, therefore, participated in at least two separate academic 
sessions. (See Appendix.) 

The printing of these four academias probably owes much to the events 
they were supposed to celebrate: the birth of an heir to the throne in 
1661; the return to Spain of an outstanding member of the aristocracy, 
who had been relieved of his responsibilities as viceroy of Mexico a 
short time before, and the disclosure of a papal document in support 
of the belief in the Immaculate Conception of Mary in 1662. The 


55 In chronological order: Academia que se celebró en [...] Granada [...] al nacimiento del 
principe don Carlos (Granada: Imprenta Real-Francisco Sánchez, 1661); Espejo poético en 
que se miran las heroicas hazañas y gloriosas vitorias conseguidas por |...| don Francisco Fernández 
de la Cueva, duque de Alburquerque (Granada: Imprenta Real-Baltasar de Bolíbar, 1662); 
Nicolás de Cervantes y Ervías, Descripción de las fiestas que a |. ..] la concepción de Nuestra 
Señora consagró el Real Convento de San Francisco de Granada |...] y academia que coronó las 
solemnidades (Granada: Baltasar de Bolibar, 1662); and festiva academia, celebridad poética 
(Granada: Imprenta Real-Baltasar de Bolíbar, 1664). See also María José Rodríguez 
Sánchez de Leon, “La academia literaria como fiesta barroca en tres ejemplos andalu- 
ces (1661, 1664 y 1672),” in El teatro espanol a fines del siglo XVII. Historia, cultura y teatro 
en la Espana de Carlos II, ed. Javier Huerta Calvo, Harm den Boer, and Fermin Sierra 
Martínez (Amsterdam/ Atlanta: Rodopi, 1989), III, 915-926. 

? That is to say: Festiva academia, celebrada en la real fortaleza del Alhambra (Granada: 
Francisco de Ochoa, 1681); Plausible academia, que se celebró en Granada, en casa de D. Antonio 
Montalvo de Fonseca, en demonstración festiva de sus desposorios con la señora D. Juana de los Ríos y 
Guzmán (Granada: n.p., [1694]); and Académico obsequio, celebrado en casas del sefior D. Alonso 
Verdugo de Albornoz |...| a las felicísimas bodas del señor D. Pedro Verdugo de Albornoz y Ursáa 
[...] con la señora D. Isabel María de Castilla Lasso de Castilla (Granada: n.p., [1685]). 
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nature of the 1664 printed academia is a little bit different, since there 
was a less important circumstance at its origin: a gentleman organized 
an academic session in honour of two friends who were spending some 
days in Granada. The existence of a common nucleus of members 
in the four printed academias, in any case, allows us to assume that 
they constitute the simple remains of a much more regular academic 
activity—which, unfortunately, is difficult to describe: most transcripts, 
minutes and records have not been preserved or remain to be found. 
In fact, they were seldom printed. Academicians probably did not even 
know beforehand whether or not the transcription of a given meeting 
would get into print. 

The structure and content of ordinary and extraordinary meetings 
(academias de ocasión) were probably quite similar, as a 1684 academia 
demonstrates.'? Its “Dedication” suggests, as a matter of fact, that an 
ordinary session that had been previously organized was eventually 
devoted to celebrate a singular event: the wedding of a nobleman. Only 
two of the transcribed poems relate to it, whereas the rest apparently 
reflect the probable variety of an ordinary meeting that was modified 
at the last moment to honour the wedding.” 

It can be inferred from the four above-mentioned volumes that a 
standard session followed a highly codified structure. There was a 
presidente (president), who opened the meeting with an introduction in 
verse, combined with brief pieces of music. Then, the secretario (secre- 
tary) pronounced a burlesque, short discourse in prose. His words often 
situated the whole session in the frame of a more or less elaborate, 
allegorical fiction into which the compositions of the membership were 
supposed to be inserted. The secretary was also in charge of reading a 
vejamen of his colleagues in the institution, supposedly devoted to mak- 
ing fun of each separate poet right before he recited his composition.” 
It seems that the mockery was regarded as an indispensable part of 


‘8 We are referring to Plausible academia, que se celebró en Granada, en casa de D. Antonio 
Montalvo de Fonseca, en demostración festiva de sus desposorios con la señora D. Juana de los Rios 
y Guzmán (Granada: n.p., [1684]). 

? There are some philosophical texts about love and its effects; a satire against 
a tailor; quite a few poems about characters and places from the classical tradition 
(Aeneas, Dido, Semele, Alexander, Troy, Carthage); a poem in praise of Charles II of 
Spain; a couple of compositions about the siege of Vienna (1683); etc. 

? In most of the academic meetings held in the city of Granada, the secretary 
performed functions that in other academies used to be carried by the fiscal or 
prosecutor. 
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an ordinary session. There is no vejamen in one of the 1662 academic 
meetings, but there is an explicit justification of its absence because 
of the laudatory aim of the academic meeting?! Some festive verses 
of the secretary followed each recitation. New pieces of music inter- 
rupted the reading at intervals. A generic and quite trite panegyric, 
often in verse, closed the session. 

'The roles of president and secretary changed from one session to 
another. Academicians used to gather at the private residence of a 
colleague. The host, by the way, was different in each session (or aca- 
demia) and never acted as presidente or secretario. Unusually, one of the 
1662 meetings took place inside a convent, where it coincided with a 
celebration of a religious nature.’ That academia, exceptionally, had an 
immediate public impact. 

When a meeting was planned, the organizers chose the topic to talk 
or write about, as well as the requirements on thematic, metrical and 
rhetorical issues. All the members had to follow the requirements. Since 
most of the printed academias of the 1660s were devoted to celebrate 
singular events, they were quite homogeneous from a thematic point 
of view. The central topic, in effect, was a sort of starting point for the 
composition of either serious or burlesque texts. A wider thematic vari- 
ety probably characterized ordinary sessions. ‘The 1664 academia —where 
there was no single, cohesive theme—appears to be a perfect sample 
of a standard session. It contains a poem on the treason committed 
by Julius Caesar's friends, a composition about the complaints of a 
lover against his lady and a long series of flippant and even burlesque 
texts concerning love situations, characters and affairs: a gallant who 
thanks a storm for bringing him near the coast of the place where his 
lady lives; a gallant who apologizes to his lady, and tries to convince 
her to believe that the little piece of jewellery he had given her is not 
a bribe to obtain sexual favours but a simple sign of love; a lady who 
falls in love with a barber; a snub-nosed lady with a chilblain on her 
nose; and so on. Spanish is the preferred language in the four above- 
mentioned academies; there are no Latin compositions in the 1661 
and 1664 academias, and only two texts of each of the 1662 meetings 
are written in Latin. 


>! See Osuna, “Aproximación,” 1406. 

5 We are referring to the meeting depicted by Nicolás de Cervantes y Ervias in his 
Descripción de las fiestas que al primero, y purísimo instante de la Concepción de Nuestra Señora con- 
sagró el Real Convento de San Francisco de Granada (Granada: Baltasar de Bolíbar, 1662). 
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People belonging to the academy we are interested in used to present 
their compositions as outstanding contributions to poetry. The preserved 
sources, as a matter of fact, abound with assertions of a high self-esteem 
which, by the way, was not at all justified. Very few of the academicians 
could show off connections in the Court at Madrid. Some of them took 
part in poetry contests outside Granada (in Seville and Jaén, mainly), 
but none was a poet enjoying nation-wide fame.? 

The informality of the institution and the gaps in the preserved 
sources hinders scholars from evaluating the authentic duration of the 
academia. The absence of a formalized structure, in effect, makes it dif 
ficult to establish guidelines for the recognition of a possible continuity 
of academic activities. The very existence of the academy has been 
deduced from the fact that a common nucleus of people attended 
regularly academic sessions over the course of the 1660s. Naturally, 
the demise of academicians and the admission of new members blurs 
the probable continuity of the learned society. 

Finally, regarding the second academia that gathered in Granada 
between 1681 and 1685, the transcripts of three different academic ses- 
sions have been preserved. Even though they were apparently devoted 
to celebrating singular events, it is possible once more to isolate a 
recurrent cluster of regular participants. The structure of academic 
sessions and its customary procedures (i.e. the existence of a president 
and a secretary who change from one meeting to another and never 


? In 1661, Nicolás de Cervantes, Gaspar Carlos de Estremera, Francisco de Trillo, 
Sancho de Vargas and Juan Antonio de la Vella took part in a poetry contest celebrated 
in Jaén; see Juan Nunez de Sotomayor, Descripción panegírica de las insignes fiestas que la Santa 
Iglesia Catedral de Jaén celebró en la traslación del Santisimo Sacramento a su nuevo y sumptuoso 
templo, por el mes de octubre del año de 1660 (Málaga: Mateo López Hidalgo, 1661). Sancho 
de Vargas, Rodrigo Velazquez de Carvajal and Nicolás de Cervantes participated in 
justas celebrated respectively in Alcalá, Madrid and Seville. See Francisco Ignacio de 
Porres, Justa poética celebrada por la Universidad de Alcalá, Colegio Mayor de S. Ildefonso, en el 
nacimiento del Príncipe de las Españas (Alcala: María Fernández, 1658); Tomás de Ona, 
Fénix de los ingenios, que renace de las plausibles cenizas del certamen que se dedicó a [...] NS. 
de la Soledad, en la célebre translación a su sumptuosa capilla (Madrid: Diego Díaz de la Car- 
rera, 1664); and Fernando de la Torre Farfán, Templo panegírico al certamen poético que 
celebró la Hermandad insigne de Santisimo Sacramento, estrenando la grande fábrica. del sagrario 
nuevo de la metrópoli Sevillana, con las fiestas en obsequio del Breve concedido por |...] Alexandro 
VII al primer instante de María Santísima |...] sin pecado original (Sevilla: Juan Gómez de 
Blas, 1663). Fernando and Martín de Carvajal, José de Covaleda, Pedro Alfonso de 
la Cueva, Francisco Hurtado de Mendoza and Luis de Pina also appear among the 
contributors to Rodrigo de Ovando, Memoria fünebre, exequias del Parnaso, celebradas por 
diversos Apolos a la posteridad de |...| Augustina Rizo y Portillo Méndez de Sotomayor (Málaga: 
Mateo López Hidalgo, 1665). 
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act as hosts, etc.) are, in both cases (that 1s to say: in the academies of 
the sixties and in those of the eighties), very similar. However, people 
who regularly attended academic sessions in the 1660s did not appear 
(at least on a regular basis) among the participants in the gatherings 
of the early 1680s, which prevent us from identifying those two differ- 
ent academies. 


A comparatist approach 


We would like to compare, in the following pages, Pedro de Granada's 
academy with the academy or learned society of the early 1660s whose 
existence is attested in the four books printed between 1661 and 1664 
and that we have discussed extensively above. It appears that both 
academies were inextricably linked with pre-existent circles of friends, 
acquaintances or relatives, and not with institutions. Attendance of 
people belonging to different age groups has been, in both cases, con- 
firmed. The same surnames appear now and again in the academies 
of the second half of the century; quite a number of their members 
shared, as a matter of fact, links of parentage.?* It is not difficult to 
find people more or less linked to local politics among the member- 
ship of both academies. Seventeenth-century academies in the city of 
Granada devoted themselves, almost exclusively, to poetry. Statutes or 
sets of rules that unfortunately have not been preserved regulated, in 
all probability, the sessions of both academies. 

While there were, certainly some similarities between Pedro de 
Granada's academy and the learned society of the early 1660s, it should 
not be forgotten that there were, all in all, quite a few differences as well. 
Before 1650, the publication of academic productions was extremely 
rare in Spain.? Our knowledge of Pedro de Granada's academy relies, 
therefore, on sparse sources (that 1s: printed books which are not records 
of academic meetings, heterogeneous manuscripts, etc.), whereas our 
knowledge of the learned society of the 1660s relies almost exclusively 
on printed transcripts of academic sessions. It seems, in any case, that 
members in Pedro de Granada's academy were not interested in pub- 


?* For instance: Benito Jacinto de Gadea y Castillejo was a brother of Sebastián A. 
de Gadea y Oviedo; Juan de Trillo y Figueroa of Francisco de Trillo y Figueroa. 
5 Carrasco Urgoiti, “Notas,” 97. 
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lishing (i.e. in publicizing) their activities. This fact should retain our 
attention. Two members in the Academy of Granada, Pedro de Cáceres 
y Espinosa and Pedro Rodriguez de Ardila, edited twice (1582, 1599) 
Gregorio de Silvestre’s poetical works.” The preliminary pages of the 
1599 edition included poems written by three academicians: Agustin 
de Tejada Páez, Pedro de Cáceres y Espinosa and Pedro Rodriguez de 
Ardila. The preliminary pages of a 1608 book written by Francisco Ber- 
müdez de Pedraza included as well poems composed by three members 
of the Academy of Granada.” Pedro Rodríguez de Ardila's activities 
as editor and bookseller are documented between 1581 and 1601. 
Members in the learned society of the second half of the century most 
likely did not know in advance whether or not the transcription of a 
given meeting would get into print, but it was the custom to publish 
records of, at least, the so-called academias de occasion. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the word academia 
was applied to certain type of institutions. Contemporary references 
described Pedro de Granada’s circle, for instance, as an ‘academy’: 
Pedro Velarde de Ribera referred to the institution as “la academia 
de Granada" (the Academy of Granada);? Cristóbal de Mesa, as “la 
poética academia" (the poetic academy);? two anonymous sonnets, 
copied into the ms. Poética silva, simply referred to Pedro de Granada’s 
circle as “la academia" (the academy) or “una ilustre academia" (an 
illustrious academy).°' As we have seen, in the second half of the cen- 
tury, however, the word academia appears to mean not only academy, 
but also academic session. Most of the participants in the different 
academic sessions of the early 1660s coincide. (See Appendix.) It may 
be deduced, therefore, that they all belonged to a single, formalized 
‘academy,’ in the proper sense of the word. 

It seems that Pedro de Granada's academy depended on a single 
promoter. In the case of the learned society of thel660s, however, 
each academic meeting was hosted by a different person, which blurs 


°° Osuna, Poesía, 41—43. The Lisbon-born poet Gregorio Silvestre (1520-1569) had 
lived most of his life and died in Granada. 

>” Osuna, Poesía, 43. See also note 34, above. 

5 María José Osorio Pérez, María Amparo Moreno Trujillo, and Juan María de la 
Obra Sierra, Trastiendas de la cultura. Librerías y libreros en la Granada del siglo XVI (Granada: 
Universidad de Granada, 2001), 84. 

5 Osuna, Poesía, 23-24. See note 33, above. 

60 Osuna, Poesía, 25. See note 35, above. 

6! Osuna, Poética silva, I, 222. 
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a possible but improbable dependency upon individualistic initiatives. 
Seventeenth-century academies in the city of Granada devoted them- 
selves, almost exclusively, to poetry. The relative weight of circumstantial 
poetry clearly increased in the second half of the century. Most of the 
poems written within the context of the academy of the early 1660s 
are, as a matter of fact, plain panegyrics. 

The reading of the preserved sources reveals that academic sessions 
became more and more formalized in the second half of the century. 
What remains of Pedro de Granada's academy is, exclusively, its poetic 
production; members in the learned society of the early 1660s, on the 
contrary, published even the smallest details of each session. It should 
be remembered, however, that the documentation concerning Pedro 
de Granada's circle 1s rather scarce: we simply do not know anything 
about its degree of formalization. 

People from different classes of society attended the two academies 
we are interested in. The relative weight of middle-class professionals 
(lawyers, doctors, etc.) was, in both cases, quite similar. It should be 
kept in mind that seventeenth-century Granada, apart from hosting a 
prestigious university, was the seat of the Chancillería, an important 
High Court of Justice. The relative importance of ecclesiastics and 
noblemen was very different, though. None of the members of Pedro 
de Granada's academy, except, of course, its host, belonged to the 
nobility: the academy of Granada, in effect, was not particularly aris- 
tocratic. Several participants in the learned society of the early 1660s 
were, on the contrary, noblemen. Quite a few of the members in Pedro 
de Granada's academy were ecclesiastics. It must be underscored that 
they belonged to the secular clergy and were not related to any religious 
order. The presence of priests in the learned society of the early 1660s, 
on the other hand, was scarce. The decrease of academicians belonging 
to the Church in the second half of the seventeenth century does not 
reflect a tendency, however. Ecclesiastics often attended, as a matter of 
fact, eighteenth-century academies in the city of Granada. 

We know that many members in Pedro de Granada's academy had 
a university degree. It is difficult, however, to decide whether or not the 
level of education of an average academician changed over the course 
of the seventeenth century. The learned societies of the early 1660s 
were composed to a great extent of noblemen. Since they needed no 
diploma to hold a position in the Administration, they seldom presented 
themselves as graduates, which (of course) does not mean that they 
were not in possession of a university degree. However, it 1s reason- 
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able to assume that they had a high level of specialization in arts and 
humanities and that they had received a very good education thanks 
either to universities or to personal teachers. 

The reputation of members in Pedro de Granada's academy was 
far and away higher than the reputation of members in the learned 
society of the early 1660s. The celebrated poet and dramatist Lope de 
Vega (1562-1635) eulogized several different members of the academy 
of Granada: Juan de Arjona, Agustín de Tejada Páez, Antonio Mira 
de Amescua, Francisco de Faria and Luis de Bavia.? Miguel de Cer- 
vantes (1547-1616) mentioned some men of letters who belonged to 
Pedro de Granada's circle in his Viaje del Parnaso | Voyage to Parnassus] 
(Madrid: Juan de la Cuesta, 1611): Francisco de Faría, Pedro Rodríguez 
de Ardila, Agustín de Tejada Páez, Andrés del Pozo and Antonio Mira 
de Amescua.? Juan de Arjona and Francisco de Faria’s translations 
from Latin were highly praised throughout the seventeenth century. 
Quite a number of seventeenth-century men of letters, such as Luis 
de Góngora, Baltasar Gracián and Francisco de Herrera Maldonado, 
were admirers of Luis de Bavia's historiographical works. Agustín de 
Tejada Páez and Antonio Mira de Amescua's prestige and reputation 
as respectively poet and dramatist last to this day. 

Even though Spanish poetry of the second half of the seventeenth 
century has not been properly studied yet, it appears that the contem- 
porary impact of the poetic production of Pedro de Granada's academy 
was also much more profound than the impact of the poetic production 
of the learned society of the early 1660s. It should be remembered, 
however, that (1) Pedro de Granada's circle was contemporary with (and 
benefited from) the writing of the first histories of Granada, which 
helped to publicize its activities; and that (11) the Academy of Granada 
(unlike the academies of the 1660s and 1680s) flourished in an inter- 
esting and very well-known period of transition between Renaissance 
and Baroque poetry. 


62 Osuna, Poesía, 56-57. 
55 Osuna, Poesía, 57. 
*' Osuna, Poesía, 57-58. 
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Concluding remarks 


The two academies analyzed above were composed of people belong- 
ing to the middle and upper class with a homogeneous cultural back- 
ground. They wrote academic poetry on previously assigned topics and 
in prescribed verse forms. Although most of the poets who participated 
in both academies were not widely known nor popular writers, these 
organizations were very important in seventeenth-century Spain. Span- 
ish academies, according to Willard E. King, 


were a powerful force in the background of the cultural scene [...] and 
they must be thus considered as important formative elements of literary 
taste and in the development of poetry, drama, and prose fiction.” 


A considerable part of Castilian sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
literature, in effect, “bears the stamp of the literary academy." The 
Academia degli Intronati of Siena and some other early Italian societies 
were, without doubt, the inspiration behind Spanish academies. Spanish 
academicians, like their Italian colleagues, 


adopted constitutions and bylaws, set a fixed time for meetings (usually 
once a week in the afternoon or evening), elected new members and 
presiding officers, and adopted fictitious names—pastoral, anagrammatic, 
classical, or merely foolish—for all their academic work.” 


In effect, Spanish literary circles shared noteworthy features with some 
other European societies. It appears, in the first place, that the Renais- 
sance and Baroque academies of Granada did not encourage the use of 
Latin, but the use of the Spanish language, i.e. of a vernacular language. 
Some members of the Pedro de Granada’s circle, as a matter of fact, 
devoted themselves to translating classical Latin works into Castilian. 
The academic circles of Spain were, in the second place, frequently 
dedicated to glorifying a given city—which, of course, happened to 
be the birth place or place of residence of its academicians. Certainly, 
the defense of vernacular languages and the exaltation of local pride 
are considered to be key features in some other European societies.” 


5$ King, “The Academies,” 367. 

6° King, “The Academies,” 376. 

7 King, “The Academies,” 371. On the academic use of nicknames, see (for instance) 
Irene Baldriga’s article on the Accademia dei Lincei included in this volume. 

68 Cfr. with Laura Kendrick’s article on the Consistory of Toulouse included in 
this volume. 
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The adoption of burlesque, comic, or festive patterns of behaviour, in 
the third place, was a characteristic of Spanish academic life; and it 
is also documented in some French institutions.? Unlike some other 
European societies, Spanish academies, however, did not promote (in 
the slightest) independence of thought. The average Spanish academi- 
cian was, actually, Catholic, patriotic and strongly conformist. Indeed, 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century academicians did not represent, at 
all, the avant-garde of Spanish Humanism, but rather the conserva- 
tive attitude that José Antonio Maravall established as characteristic 
of Baroque culture.” 

What is certain, as we have demonstrated, is that (1) many of the 
contemporary writers took part in academic practices; that (i1) several 
generations of Spanish men of letters developed their literary skills 
within academy-like institutions; and that (ii) a considerable part of 
the artistic and intellectual production of the period is directly related 
to seventeenth-century academies. 


Appendix: Table of regular attendants in academic meetings of the 
early 1660s (Granada) 


About the sources: These data have been extracted from printed 
transcripts which make explicit reference to academic activities. A few 
seventeenth-century volumes look as though they were related to aca- 
demic activities; however, they lack not only an academy-like structure, 
but also an explicit assertion of its connections with academic activities. 
Of course, they have not been taken into account. 


® See Marie Bouhaik-Gironés’ article on the Basoche of the Parlement of Paris 
included in this volume. 

See José Antonio Maravall, La cultura del Barroco. Análisis de una estructura histórica 
(Barcelona: Ariel, 1975). According to Maravall, the culture in this historical period 
was “massive,” “urban,” “directed” and “conservative.” In that sense, the different 
manifestations of Baroque culture would be a tool in the service of the Monarchy and 
the Catholic Church. See also Fernando Rodriguez de la Flor, Barroco. Representación e 
ideología en el mundo hispánico (1580-1680) (Madrid: Cátedra, 2002). 
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1661 | 1662A | 1662B | 1664 





Afan de Ribera y Gadea, Baltasar 











Afán de Ribera, Gaspar 





Alvarado y Fajardo, Luis de 





Aragón, Josefa Bernarda 


Arroyo Guerrero, Juan de 





Busto(s) y Viedma, Antonio de 





Cabreros y Avendaño, Diego Antonio de 





Carvajal y Pacheco, Fernando 





Carvajal y Pacheco, Martín de 





Castilla y de la Cueva, Juan de 





Castilla y de la Cueva, Pedro de 





Cervantes Ervias Calderon, Nicolas de 





Cordova y Valencia, Pedro de 





Covaleda, José de 





Cueva y Benavides, Pedro Alfonso de la 





Cueva, Martin Alfonso de la 


Estremera y Arjona, Gaspar Carlos de 





Faria de Guzman, Benito Ambrosio 





Fernandez de Cordoba, Fernando 





Fernandez de Córdoba, Juan Marcelo 








Gadea y Castillejo, Benito Jacinto de 





Gadea y Oviedo, Sebastián Antonio de 


Guevara, Íñigo Manuel de 





Herrera y Viedma, Esteban Manuel de 





Hurtado de Mendoza, Francisco 
















































































Morales y Norona, Manuel de 
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Table (cont.) 








1661 | 1662A | 1662B | 1664 








Morales y Norona, Silvestre de 


Morales, Francisco de 





Moscoso y Figueroa, Laurencio Baltasar de 











Navarrete y Montañés, Francisco 





Pina Castrejón, Luis de 











Ribera Ponce de León, Baltasar de 





Rubio de la Fuente, Juan 


Trillo y Figueroa, Francisco de 





Trillo y Figueroa, Juan de 





Vargas y Mansilla, José de 





Vargas y Varela, Juan de 





Vargas y Varela, Sancho de 











Velázquez de Carvajal, Francisco 


Velázquez de Carvajal, Rodrigo 





Vella, Juan Antonio de la 





Venegas de Córdova, Pedro 





Zurillo de Peralta, Manuel 








Legend: 
661 = Academia que se celebró en la ciudad de Granada en ocho de diciembre al nacimiento. del 
principe don Carlos. Granada: Imprenta Real-Francisco Sánchez, 1661. 


662A = Espejo poético en que se miran las heroicas hazañas y gloriosas vitorias, ejecutadas y 
conseguidas por el Excelentísimo Señor don Francisco Fernández de la Cueva. Granada: Imprenta 
Real-Baltasar de Bolíbar, 1662. 


662B = Cervantes y Ervías, Nicolás de. Descripción de las fiestas que al primero y purísimo 
instante de la Concepción de Nuestra Señora consagró el Real Convento de San Francisco de Granada. 
Granada: Baltasar de Bolíbar, 1662. 


664 = Festiva academia, celebridad poética. Granada: Imprenta Real-Baltasar de Bolibar, 
664. 





Names in bold type: People who took part in three or four different academic meetings. 
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Question marks: In the absence of accurate biographical data, we consider any coin- 
cident sequence of first name + first family name as intended to mention the same 
person; though, there is some doubt about a few cases, where the first name or the 
second family name of a given academician appears to change. (It should not be 
forgotten that the assignment of surnames was quite chaotic in seventeenth-century 
Spain.) The doubtful cases are the following: 
Juan Antonio de Busto y Viedma (1664). 
Martin de Carvajal y Aranda, a knight of the order of Saint James (1662A). (Some 
sources mention a Martin de Carvajal y Pacheco, also knight of Saint James.) 
Two academicians are mentioned in first-name terms (Manuel, Benito) in the 1664 
transcript, which also makes reference to a certain Benito de Faría y Guzmán. Another 
Benito, Benito Jacinto de Gadea y Castillejo, took part in one of the meetings of the 
early 1660s. Manuel was (and still is) a popular second given name in Spain. Exclud- 
ing those cases in which Manuel functions as second given name, the transcripts we 
are interested in mention two different Manuels: Manuel Zurillo de Peralta, who 
attended the 1664 academic session, and Manuel de Morales y Norofia. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE GROWTH OF CIVIL SOCIETY: THE EMERGENCE 
OF GUILDS OF LAWYERS IN THE SOUTHERN LOW 
COUNTRIES IN ITS EUROPEAN CONTEXT 
(THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY) 


Hilde de Ridder-Symoens 


As everywhere in Europe, Netherlandish, medieval and early modern 
urban life was organized around corporations. Besides the specific 
goals in the fields of profession, religion, culture and defence, these 
corporations offered their members a forum for sociability by eating, 
drinking and feasting together. In the late medieval and early modern 
Netherlandish cities, economic and professional life was mainly orga- 
nized in crafts and guilds. In confraternities townspeople could devote 
themselves to religious activities and charity; the shooting guilds provided 
the necessary training for the urban militia; townspeople with literary 
interests found their way to chambers of rhetoric. All these associations 
had common structures and ritualized devotional activities.! In the pro- 
fessional-cultural sector, guilds of librarians and of artists were active 
in the larger cities. From the fifteenth century onwards, but mainly in 
the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, one sees the emergence of 
associations (confraternities, guilds, colleges) of schoolmasters, and of 
legal and medical professionals. These types of associations are scarcely 
researched and never in the context of civil society. In this paper, I will 
only concentrate on the lawyers’ associations. 

The questions for which we have to look for answers are inter alia: 
why did schoolmasters and lawyers feel the need to establish guilds, and 
why did this only happen in a few Netherlandish cities, both important 
ones as well as smaller ones? Why were they late in creating these guilds, 


! See in the context of this article the definitions in Ulrich Meyer-Holz, Collegia 
Iudicum. Über die Form sozialer Gruppenbildung durch die gelehrten Berufsjuristen im Oberitalien 
des späten Mittelalters, mit einem Vergleich zu collegia doctorum iuris, Fundamenta Juridica. 
Hannoversche Beiträge zur rechtswissenschaftlichen Grundlagenforschung 6 (Baden- 
Baden: Nomos Verlagsgesellschaft, 1989), 193-198. 
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compared with what occurred in many other European countries? What 
were the motives for their creation: the protection and improvement of 
the quality of the profession, religious and sociable activities, political 
and prestigious influence, education? A careful reading of their deeds 
of foundation and statutes can certainly help to answer some of these 
questions. But we know that these formal charters do not explain the 
full truth and often stick to traditional religious and companionable 
motives. Thus an analysis of the acüvities of the members of the 
association can help to elucidate the problem. Furthermore, comparing 
the often poorly documented associations with analogous institutions 
in other regions and countries is also fruitful. 

The corporate organization of juridical life started in Northern 
Italy in the thirteenth century. Collegia juridicum or juristarum (= collegi 
professionali cittadini dei dottori, giudici ed avvocati) or Arte dei Giudici e Notar 
(guilds of judges and notaries) were established in all the cities with an 
organized juridical life. According to Ulrich Meyer-Holz who analyzed 
the juridical professional organizations in Northern Italy it 1s quite clear 
that they correspond to the medieval guild system with all of its ele- 
ments. A detailed analysis of the sources reveals that the associations 
were horizontal social structures whose aims and goals were not only 
professional but also political, social and religious. Under the influence 
of the Catholic restoration in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Italy, 
several religious confraternities dedicated to Saint Yves were founded 
in addition to the secular lawyers’ guilds. In the early modern period, 
Rome possessed no less than four such associations.’ 

Compared with their peers in the rest of Europe, Castile’s lawyers 
were slow to develop any form of communal or corporate life, despite 
their rapid numerical expansion. They organized similar institutions 
only in the second half of the sixteenth century. The first to organize 
a corporate association was the attorneys in 1574; it was attached to 
the royal councils in Madrid. It was followed by colegios de abogados 
(colleges of advocates) in several other cities. The purposes of these 
colleges were, as elsewhere, to institutionalize some form of communal 


? Meyer-Holz, 251—252; see also Lauro Martines, Lawyers and Statecraft in Renaissance 
Florence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969), ch. 1. 

* Ernst von Moeller, “Der hl Ivo als Schutzpatron der Juristen und die Ivo-Bruder- 
schaften," Historische Vierteljahrschrift 12 (1909), 326; more references on Italian Ivo- 
associations in Karl Heinz Burmeister, “Der Hl. Ivo und seine Verehrung an den 
deutschen Rechtsfakultäten,” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stifiung für Rechtsgeschichte: Germanistische 
Abteilung 92 (1975), 68. 
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life among legal practitioners and to defend and protect the profession, 
to regulate the recruitment of new advocates and to set new standards 
of professional behaviour and discipline.* 

The need for professionals to organize themselves in the late medi- 
eval processes of professionalization and of transformation from a 
social function, occupation or vocation into a profession was obvious.? 
The ever-growing administration of justice on a central level made it 
necessary, for instance, for English lawyers from the provinces to stay 
in London for longer periods of time. Therefore, from about 1400 on, 
they organized themselves into companies, each with its own hostel. 
They turned into associations of lawyers, which had about them a 
good deal of the club, something of the college, something of the trade 
union.? The Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery also taught pupils 
in the period between the sessions of the courts. Several methods of 
instruction were used, i.e. aural instruction. For educational reasons 
lawyers produced plays and trained students by performing appropriate, 
humoristic and even burlesque plays. Masques also were very popular. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century, however, play writing 
and even the performance of plays became the work of professional 
dramatists and actors.’ 

Theatrical and patronage communities like those of the Inns of Court 
began in France, first at the Parlement of Paris, afterwards also in the 
provinces.® Besides corporations for the advocates and attorneys, the 
better-known Basoche or community of the clerks of the Parlement 
of Paris fulfilled the same goals: sociability, the protection of mutual 
interests, quality control and the training of youngsters.? The Basoche 
certainly inspired the advocates of the French-speaking city of Mons 


* Richard L. Kagan, Lawsuits and Litigants in Castile 1500—1700 (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1981), 65-66. 

? Hilde de Ridder-Symoens, “Training and Professionalization," in Power Elites and 
State Building, Volume 4 of The Origins of the Modern State in Europe (13th-18th Century), 
ed. Wolfgang Reinhard (Oxford: University Press, 1996), 149-172. 

5 Wilfrid Prest, The Inns of Court under Elizabeth I and the early Stuarts 1590-1640 (London: 
Longman, 1972), 115. 

7 Prest, 153-173; Paul Raffield, Images and Cultures of Law in Early Modern England. 
Justice and Political Power, 1558-1660 (Cambridge: University Press, 2004). 

* Laure Koenig, “La communauté des procureurs au Parlement de Paris aux XVII 
et XVIII siècles” (Ph.D. diss., Université de Paris, 1937). 

? Marie Bouhaik-Gironés, “La Basoche et le théátre comique: identité sociale, 
pratiques et culture des clercs de justice (Paris, 1420-1550)" (Ph.D. diss., Université 
de Paris 7, 2004), première partie. 
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to organize a similar institution at the Council of Hainaut. As in Paris 
the masquerades and cortéges with different types of performances 
were forbidden in the sixteenth century and replaced by a confrerie de 
Saint-Nicolas." It is not that strange that they chose Saint Nicholas as 
their patron saint. He was not only revered as the patron saint of sea- 
men, merchants, archers, children, students, prostitutes, pharmacists, 
pawnbrokers, prisoners and thieves but also considered the protector 
of the lawyers. 

Indeed, already in the fourteenth century a confraternity of solicitors 
under the patronage of Saint Nicholas had been founded in Paris. In 
1508, the advocates Joined the confrérie of solicitors and the association 
was called the Communauté des avocats et procureurs au Parlement de Paris; it 
was recognised by the Parlement as a professional organization.'! This 
association was deliberately completely independent from the confra- 
ternity dedicated to Saint Yves" by Bretons living in Paris (founded in 
1348 shortly after his canonization).? At the end of the Middle Ages, 
indeed, the children's Saint began to be surpassed by the Breton Saint 
Ivo Helory, a university-trained jurist who died on 19 May 1308, after 
having devoted his life as an advocate of the poor (advocatus pauperum). 
After his canonization by Rome in 1347, the devotion to Saint Yves 
spread quickly and he gradually became the patron saint of lawyers 
in the whole of Europe, supplanting Saint Nicholas and other local 
saints.'* There is evidence that from the late fourteenth-century fraterni- 
ties dedicated to Saint Yves were established in Western and Southern 


10 J. Nauwelaers, Histoire des avocats au Conseil souverain de Brabant (Brussels: Bruylant, 
1947), vol. I, 516; Théodore van Elewyck, La Confrérie de St-Yoes à Gand (Gent: M. Van 
Caeneghem-Vercauteren, 1925), 43, n. 3; his source is the opening speech in 1891 of 
the judicial year of Mre Slotte for the Jeune Barreau de Mons. Les Coutumes du Hainaut, 
ch. 67, art. 13, deal with the pro deo activities of advocates (1619): Charles Fader and 
Jules Victor Delecourt, eds., Coutumes du pays et comté de Haunaut (Brussels: Gobbaerts, 
1871-1883), vol. IL, 291. 

! Koenig, 11-12, 93. 

? St. Ivo Helory of Kermartin (17 October, 1253 at Kermartin, near Tréguier, 
Brittany—19 May, 1303 at Louannec, Brittany) is known as Ivo, Yvo, Ivon, Yvon, 
Yves, Ives of Kermartin or of Helory (Hélory, Helori). Since the sources by and large 
are in Dutch and French I have decided to use the English Saint Yves throughout, so 
long as I am not citing original source material or referring to it. 

!3 Acta Sanctorum, Maius, vol. IV (Antwerpen, 1685), 537-613 (henceforth AASS); 
Michel Debary, “Le culte de saint Yves à Paris,” in Saint Yves et les Bretons: Culte, images, 
mémoire (1303-2003), ed. Jean-Christophe Cassard & Georges Provost (Rennes: Presses 
Universitaires, 2004), 53-60. 

14 Jean-Christophe Cassard and Georges Provost, eds., Saint Yves et les Bretons: Culte, 
images, mémoire (1303-2003) (Rennes: Presses Universitaires, 2004); Moeller, 321-353. 
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European countries, although we have to wait till the sixteenth century 
before brotherhoods composed of legal professionals such as advocates, 
solicitors, attorneys, notaries, clerks of the courts, bailiffs, and even 
burgomasters and aldermen became really popular. The church was 
often involved in the establishment of legal fraternities.” According to 
Karl Heinz Burmeister clerics stimulated their confréres to make free 
legal support of the paupers and personae miserabiles (orphans and wid- 
ows) the main goal of the fraternity. In contrast with France, Italy and 
the Netherlands, in the German Empire the veneration of Saint Yves 
happened less in brotherhoods than at universities. "° 

Universities played indeed an important role in popularizing the cult 
of Saint Yves. A year after his canonization in 1348 a confraternity 
dedicated to the new Saint was founded by Bretons living in Paris, 
amongst them many students. These Breton students promoted the 
building of a chapel dedicated to their Saint Ivo. The students had to 
join the brotherhood because no specifically Breton student association 
(student nation) was available to them. In Paris the Breton students 
were incorporated into the student nation of Normandy, as they were 
at the University of Orléans. In Bologna, the Bretons joined the nation 
of Touraine." Only the University of Angers had a proper nation 
for Bretons (natio Brittaniae); and, of course, Ivo was its patron saint" 
Parisian alumni and alumni of other French universities imported the 
cult to their respective countries. In the fifteenth century Yves’s saint’s 
day, 19 May, was celebrated in many European universities from Spain 
to Bohemia. Often the service was done in a specially erected chapel 
or at an altar (Paris, Rome, Vienna, Freiburg/Breisgau, Erfurt, and 
Louvain) dedicated to Saint Yves.? In Rome, the University commis- 
sioned a new church from the baroque architect Francesco Borromini; 
the Sant’Ivo alla Sapienza was built between 1642 and 1660.” The law 


5 Burmeister, 60-88 with extensive bibliographical references; Moeller, 321—353. 

16 Burmeister, 69; see also Ferdinand Elsener, “Der ‘arme Mann’ (pauper) im Prozess- 
recht der Grafen und Herzoge von Savoyen,” Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 44, no. 1 
(1976), 93-113. 

Pearl Kibre, The Nations in the Mediaeval Universities (Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1948), 10, 19, 150-151. 

'8 Jean-Michel Matz, “Saint-Yves, patron de la nation de Bretagne de l'Université 
d'Angers à la fin du Moyen Age," in Cassard and Provost, 28. 

19 Burmeister, 70-75. 

9 http://www.greatbuildings.com/buildings/S._Ivo_della_Sapienza.html. Many 
publications on this church by Joseph Connors, Professor of Art History and Archae- 
ology, Columbia University. 
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faculties that became Protestant abolished the religious service, but 
often continued to organize a feast. The annual celebration, on which 
occasion almost all professors and students of the law faculty gathered, 
was seized on to deliver a speech or to read the faculty statutes. Such 
an occasional speech by the Frisian professor of law Boetius Epo at 
the University of Douai was printed in 1578 and used as a source for 
the edition of Yves's biography in the Acta Sanctorum?! There is some 
evidence that in a few cases the law faculties followed the example of 
the advocatus pauperum and provided gratis legal assistance, certainly in 
Germany.” 

From the beginning at Louvain University, created in 1425, classes 
were suspended on the festa Ivonis.” However, it was only at the end 
of the sixteenth century that Yves was generally accepted as patron 
saint of the law faculties. The Louvain collegium utriusque juris (the col- 
lege of professors of the canon and civil law faculties) got a proper 
chapel dedicated to Saint Yves in Saint Peter’s church around 1600. 
The faculty of law commissioned a triptych of the Saint from Joos van 
der Baren to be placed in the chapel in 1607.°* In the course of the 
seventeenth century, the college for law students, founded in 1483 by a 
former student Robertus de Lacu, and known under the name collegium 
turistarum or collegium baccalaureum, changed its name to collegium Sancti 
Ivonis.” The reason I mention this is that I believe that lawyers having 
become acquainted with the cult of Saint Yves during their academic 
education at Louvain became promoters of that cult during their later 
juridical careers. 

The cult of Saint Yves reached the Netherlands in the 1530s. Several 
higher courts (Malines, Ghent, Liége) considered 19 May a feast day 
and obliged all the members of the court to attend religious services 
organized in honour of their patron saint. There was not necessarily a 


?! AASS, Maius, vol. IV, 537. 

? Burmeister, 76-77, 87. 

"7 Guido van Dievoet, “De H. Ivo, advocaat van de armen, en het collegium utriusque 
iuris van de oude universiteit te Leuven," Mededelingen van de Geschied- en Oudheidkundige 
Kring voor Leuven en omgeving 34 (1994), 178. 

?* 550 ans de vie universitaire à Louvain. Catalogue sommaire, Louvain Musée Communal 31 
jan.—25 avril 1976, ed. Jan Roegiers (Leuven: Stedelijk Museum, 1976), no 409. The 
painting hangs now in the Trinity chapel of the same church. A description of the 
festivities on the Bants day is to be found in AASS, Maius, vol. IV, 613. 

2 The building was renovated in the eighteenth century and it still exists (L. Van- 
derkelenstraat 30). See a picture in Emiel Lamberts and Jan Roegiers, eds., Leuven 
University 1425-1985 (Leuven: University Press, 1986), 58, nr. 39. 
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confraternity attached to the courts. The Council of Brabant, having its 
seat in Brussels, was rather an exception. In 1510, a few decades before 
Saint Yves became known in the Netherlands, the Council members 
founded a confraternity dedicated to Saint Anne, patron saint of chil- 
dren, families and so on, but certainly not of lawyers. They had their 
chapel in the church of Sainte Gudule in Brussels. Already in 1550, 
the members of the confrérie de Sainte-Anne honoured Saint Yves also, 
although 19 May did not become a feast day until 1750. The purpose 
of its foundation was religious only.” Similar to the craft guilds, the 
brotherhood installed a fund for mutual aid (armbusse) in 1563. It served 
in the first instance to help orphans and widows of deceased members 
of the Council of Brabant." Pro deo juridical assistance was not orga- 
nized by the brotherhood but by the Council itself. We find regulations 
in the rules and regulations from 1531 onwards.” 

Contrary to the Council of Brabant, members of the Parlement 
of Franche-Comté, also under Burgundian-Habsburg rule until 1676, 
founded a confréne de Saint-Yoes in 1553. This brotherhood was actively 
involved in devotional activities as fostered by the sovereigns and the 
Catholic Church.? For motives that are not always clearly expressed 
confraternities—sometimes called guilds—of lawyers and practitioners 
arose in several cities in the Catholic Netherlands. In some cases previ- 
ously existing legal associations were converted and devoted to Saint 
Yves (Mons, Bruges); in other cases both associations retained their 
autonomy (Ghent). 

'The oldest evidence of a brotherhood of lawyers concerns Bruges. 
Already in the fifteenth century, legal practitioners of all categories 
were united in the confraternity of Saint Lawrence, also patron saint 
of the paupers, students, comedians, librarians, etc. In the 1530s, Saint 
Yves became the second patron saint. T'he confraternity members met 
in their own chapel in the church of Saint Basil.” The fact that it was 
a purely religious association with compulsory membership for all the 


% Nauwelaerts, 515-522; foundation act on 602-603. 

27 Nauwelaerts, 522—529. 

?? Nauwelaerts, 334—340. 

? André Pidoux, Histoire de la confrérie de Saint Yves des avocats, de la Sainte Hostie miraculeuse et 
de la confréne du Saint Sacrement de Dole (Dole: A. Jacques, 1902); André Vauchez and Domi- 
nique Julia, “Conclusions: les figures d'Yves Helori,” in Cassard and Provost, 349. 

9 Albert Schouteet, De klerken van de Vierschaar te Brugge met inventaris van hun protocollen 
bewaard op het Brugse stadsarchief (Bruges: Gemeentebestuur, 1973), 35-42 (= De Broeder- 
schap van de klerken van de vierschaar). 
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urban legal officials probably stimulated the jurists in the employ of 
the city of Bruges to gather every Saturday to discuss legal cases and 
other professional matters. In 1743 these sabbatines, as they were called, 
acquired an official status and were organized as a traditional guild 
or professional corporation and not as a confraternity. Soon after its 
erection, lawyers from outside were also admitted to the Sabbatine. 
The Sabbatine was not the first attempt to set up purely professional 
corporations. In 1584, during the Calvinist Republic, advocates and 
other juridical practitioners in Antwerp had asked the city govern- 
ment, with success, to establish a security fund for the members and 
their widows. Membership was compulsory for every new legal officer 
or employee wanting to work in the city. There was no link with the 
cult of Saint Yves. The fund disappeared in the turmoil of the fall of 
Antwerp in 1585.*! The main goal of these professional organizations 
was not to have interesting intellectual and professional discussions but 
to protect the legal profession and the professional group for example 
by rendering assistance to members and their nuclear family when they 
were in financial trouble. 

Many members of the Saint Yves guild of the Franc of Bruges (Brugse 
Vrye), uniting lawyers (advocates, attorneys, pensionaries, registrars, 
clerks) working in the region around Bruges, joined the Sabbatine.? 
The brotherhood of the Franc was established in 1591 and in large 
measure was copied on the Bruges model.? It is the only known legal 
brotherhood to have been active in the countryside; the phenomenon 
is urban as are the schoolmasters’ guilds and the collegia medica (or the 
early modern guilds of Kosmas and Damian). Since the confraternity 
of the Franc of Bruges covered a densely populated region (ca. 60,000 
inhabitants in about 1500) with many small towns, it counted between 


3! Edmond Geudens, Za confrérie de Saint-Yoes à Anvers au XVII siècle (Antwerp: Van 
Hille-De Backer, 1905), 3-6. 

” Franc de Bruges is the castellany for which Bruges served as governmental seat. 
This “Franc” or “free district” of Bruges consisted of the coastal areas wrested from 
the North Sea through three centuries of land reclamation as well as inland areas with 
numerous small towns and villages; see James M. Murray, Bruges, Cradle of Capitalism, 
1280-1390 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 10; on the Sabbatine, see 
Albert Schouteet, “De Sabbatine. Een Brugse vereniging van rechtsgeleerden in de 18de 
eeuw,” Handelingen (Emulatie) Genootschap voor Geschiedenis 118 (1981), 99-111. 

33 Sien Van Severen, ““Voor tghemeene welvaert’. De Sint-Ivogilde van het Brugse 
Vrije (1591-1791) (Master's thesis, Universiteit Gent, 2005). See for the statutes: Bruges, 
State Archives, Aanwinsten, nr. 715 (1591). 
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50 and 60 paying members. The annual banquet in May gave them 
the opportunity to meet and fraternize.** 

The way the Bruges Sabbatine functioned certainly came up to the 
expectations of the legal practitioners. Many advocates and solicitors 
from the provincial court of Flanders (the Council of Flanders located 
in Ghent) joined the Bruges legal club although they possessed already 
from in the late Middle Ages an organization, called de Deken ende Eedt 
der practisynen (literally translated, the dean and confederation of practi- 
tioners), a kind of disciplinary committee that judged the suits against 
the barristers.? In 1610 the Council of Flanders promulgated a decree 
obliging all the members of the Deken ende Eedt to attend the Mass on 
Saint Yves's day, and this on a penalty of a fine. The Council complained 
that attending the Mass had already a long tradition but that 1t was 
not being observed.?? A few decades later the advocatus pauperum would 
inspire some lawyers attached to the provincial council of Flanders 
and active in other courts of the city of Ghent to follow his example. 
In 1677 they asked the Pope for the right to establish a confraternity 
dedicated to Saint Yves and open not only to legal professionals but 
also to all those who wanted to venerate the Saint. Other corporations 
in the intellectual and the cultural sector had the same construction, 
as for instance the chambers of rhetoric: an open confraternity and 
a restricted guild under the aegis of one organization." Afterwards 
the founders sought the approval of the provincial and central public 
authorities. Motives for the request were dual. Firstly, they argued that 
venerating the patron saint would help the professional members func- 
tion better, and secondly they mentioned the desire to serve the poor, 
the orphans and the widows. Organizing gratis Juridical aid would make 
it necessary to meet regularly, and this could best be done within the 
framework of an association. The regulations of the corporation spend 


34 G. Pottie, “De Gilde van Sint-Ivo viert. Brugge 1639," Biekorf 71 (1970), 169-172; 
Jacques Mertens, “De bevolking van het Brugse Vrije rond 1520,” in Demografische evoluties 
en gedragspatronen van de 9de tot de 20ste eeuw in de Nederlanden, Studia historica Gandensia, 
200 (Gent: RUG, 1977), 151-153. 

3 Albert Matthieu, “Histoire du Conseil de Flandre,” Annales de l'Académie d’Archeologie 
de Belgique 35 (1879), 367; Frans De Potter, Gent, van den oudsten tyd tot heden: geschiedkundige 
beschrijving der stad (Gent: Annoot-Braeckman, 1882-1893), vol. 7, 474. 

3 Victor Jacobs, De confrerie van Sint-Yvo en haar jaarfeest in 1674. Uit het verleden der 
Antwerpsche bale (Antwerpen: Buschmann, 1916), 94-95. 

37 Anne-Laure Van Bruaene, “‘A wonderfull tryumfe, for the wynnyng of a pryse’: 
Guilds, Ritual, Theater, and the Urban network in the Southern Low Countries, ca. 
1450-1650,” Renaissance Quarterly 59, no. 2 (2006), 381. 
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many articles on matters regarding the support of the poor? Their 
motivation was not exceptional. Performing charity was one of the main 
duties of confraternities. What is more, there existed a long tradition, 
going back to classical Athens, that poor citizens could apply for per- 
mission to be defended in forma pauperis or pro Deo (on God's behalf). 
In many courts, younger advocates or trainees had to plead cases for 
free. Taking the example of their patron Yves who saw in the law his 
Christian vocation, many lawyers’ guilds or confraternities offered free 
legal services to the poor.? In some guilds, this was obligatory and the 
advocates and solicitors took turns at it. We have written evidence for 
the brotherhoods in Antwerp, Mons and Ghent, but it is plausible that 
also other guilds offered paupers free juridical aid.*” 

Since one of the chief aims of the Counter Reformation was to 
increase faith among Church members by means of the veneration 
of the saints and active participation in confraternities and sodalities 
and so forth, it is not surprising that also the juridical world became 
involved in the revitalization of religious life. Fraternital life was also 
becoming more attractive since the activities of brotherhoods shifted 
from the traditional funerals and dinners on the Saint’s day to activities 
that are more public.*! We have an interesting personal testimony of 
the commitment of an academically trained lawyer? of high birth to 
the reestablishment of the Catholic faith but above all of his steadfast 
belief in justice and in the responsibility of advocates and judges to 
create a more equitable world. As advocate in the high court of Flan- 
ders Valentijn de Roose wrote a treatise on moral philosophy applied 
to the advocate: Imagi veri advocate vitam etus moralem in prima, ac spiritualem 


38 Potter, vol. 7, 469-492 [= guild of Saint Yves]; Victor-Louis-Marie Gaillard, 
“Notice sur la confrérie de Saint-Ivon et le bureau de consultation gratuite à Gand,” 
Bulletin de l'Académie royale de Bruxelles 20, no. 1 (1853), 3-27; Elewyck, 31—33 [= the French 
translation of the regulations (written in Dutch)]; Matthieu, 371—373, 431—433. The 
statutes of the Ghent confrérie are edited by Jacobs, 95-100 and by Gaillard, 6-13. 

3 Elewyck, 7-9. 

? Jacobs, 43-44; Dievoet, 183-184. 

*! See examples for France in Vauchez and Julia, 349-350. 

+ He studied law at the University of Douai which can be considered as one of the 
bastions of the Catholic restoration in Europe. See for Douai Louis Trenard. De Douai 
a Lille — Une université et son histoire (Lille: Université de Lille HI, 1978); Hilde de Ridder- 
Symoens, « Etude du rayonnement national et international d'une université sans livres 
matricules: le cas de l'Université de Douai 1559-1795,» in Les échanges entre les umversités 
européennes à la Renaissance, Acte du Colloque international organisé par la Société Francaise d’Etude 
du XVI siècle et l'Association Renaissance-Humamsme-Réforme, Valence 15-18 mai 2002, ed. 
Michel Bideaux and Marie-Madeleine Fragonard (Genéve: Droz, 2003), 45-60. 
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in secunda parte dilucidans, etiam cum judicis subintrat officium (1687). In an 
appendix, he added the texts of the founding deeds and the statutes of 
the confraternitas Sancti Ivoni. He was indeed one of the stimulators and 
founding fathers of the Ghent legal association mentioned above.” He 
also wrote a panegyric on Saint Yves in 1680." Although we do not 
know if he represents the average member of the legal guilds, for sure 
he is representative of the juridical officers, loyal to the Catholic Church 
and to their community and society. In the same spirit of improving 
the moral standards of the lawyers, who had since time immemorial a 
reputation for being money-grubbers, a yearly Mass was established in 
Saint Stephen’s church in Lille in 1607. All the legal practitioners of 
the city were obliged to attend the ceremony on 19 May, and to listen 
to a speech given by a Jesuit “pour exhorter les advocatz et procureurs 
a Pacquit de leur office, afin de recouvrer ou maintenir la recomman- 
dation anchienne et éviter les blasmes qui depuis sont données [...]" 
(“to inspire the advocates and attorneys upon taking office in order 
that they regain or retain the old recommendations and avoid the bad 
reputation that since then had been attributed to them [...]”). It was 
often Jesuits who presented the panegyric to the Saint on his feast day. 
Both Jesuits and Franciscans, considering that they shared the same 
ideals as Ivo Helory, were important promoters of the cult to a wider 
public. With the same intention of improving the moral standards 
of officials and deepening their belief, Jesuits created a congrégation des 
juristes, dite latine (congregation of jurists, also called Latin congregation) 
in the other Netherlandish University, at Douai (founded in 1559). It 


5 Introduction and Dutch translation of the treatise: Valentijn de Roose, De ideale 
advocaat: zijn morele en geestelijke gedraging ook als hy tot het ambt van rechter wordt geroepen, ed. 
E. Van Nuffel, Vlaamse rechtskundige bibliotheek. N. R. 50 (Bruges: Die Keure, 
1963). 

^ Valentijn de Roose, Oprechte Salighe Beweeghreedenen tot verheffing van de H Ivo (Gent: 
Michel Maes, 1680). With thanks to Paul van Peteghem for this reference. 

95 Potter, 471—472. Cf. the quip: “Sanctus Ivo erat Brito/ Advocatus et non latro/Res 
miranda populo" (“Saint Ives was from the Breton land/A lawyer and not a thief/ 
Admired by everyone). It refers to the fact that both lawyers and Bretons have a repu- 
tation for thievery” (Philippe Hamon, “Autour de saint Yves: l'homme de loi, l'argent 
et l'image (XVI°-XVII° siécles),” in Cassard and Provost, 229-239; Michael Stolleis, 
“Juristenbeschimpfung, oder: ‘Juristen—bése Christen’,” in Politik —Bildung— Religion. 
Hans Maier zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. Theo Stammen (Paderborn: Ferdinand Schóningh, 
1996), 163-170). 

*5 Vauchez and Julia, 349, 351; Stephanus Axters, Geschiedenis van de vroomheid in de 
Nederlanden (Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1953), vol. 2, 116. Ivo probably joined the Franciscan 
Tertiaries: The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: Robert Appleton Company, 1910), vol. 
VIII sub St. Ives (St. Yves). 
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was a sodality for lawyers, but all the professors of the University and 
the learned people, noblemen and clergy of the city of Douai could 
attend the Masses, prayers and sermons; they were all in Latin." 

It was in the same spirit that advocates, solicitors and notaries in 
Antwerp decided to establish a brotherhood, dedicated to Saint Yves 
in 1630. Every advocate, solicitor and notary wanting to practice in 
the city had to enrol. The bishop of Antwerp, Johannes Malderus, 
confirmed the statutes and urged the members to follow the example 
of their patron saint and to provide free legal aid to the poor. Shortly 
after the brotherhood's foundation one of the chapels of the church 
of Saint James was allocated to Saint Yves (1636). The Antwerp guild 
of Saint Yves was certainly the most populated. In the seventeenth 
century between 99 and 127 lawyers (members of the city magistracy, 
advocates, attorneys and notaries) paid their fees, in a city with about 
60,000 inhabitants. In the eighteenth century their number decreased 
radically. It was not because of lack of members that the statutes and 
the desire of the bishop were not very well observed. The rare sources 
reveal that the confraternity was more a social club aiming to protect 
the rights and prerogatives of the members than to play a social role 
in the city. To a certain extent the guild worked in the same spirit as 
in 1584. 

In the course of the seventeenth century the enhancement of reli- 
gious life and a pursuit of a better organization, more professionalism 
and therefore more control of public life stimulated the establishment 
of many new associations with a mixed character, religious and pro- 
fessional: guilds of schoolmasters, of medical practitioners (medical 
doctors, surgeons, apothecaries, midwifes, etc.), and of course, of 
juridical practitioners. Even when, for instance, surgeons had already 
in the Middle Ages been organized in crafts, mostly dedicated to the 
Saints Kosmas and Damian, the collegia medica (or medical guilds) in 
the early modern period had a different character. Normally they 
were composed of university-trained physicians and artisanally trained 
surgeons and apothecaries. In the two oldest medical colleges, those 
of Antwerp (1620) and Brussels (1650), membership was restricted to 


" Pierre Delattre, Les établissements des Jésuites en France depuis quatre siècles (Enghien: 
De Meester, 1953), vol. 2, 208. 

t8 Geudens, 6-25; the statutes of 1630 on 21-22; for the figures Jacobs, 14; Jacobs 
adds several annexes with source editions and a list of the members based on the 
accounts. 
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university-trained doctors. ‘The medical colleges had the same kind of 
tasks and responsibilities as the juridical colleges. They had to guard 
the professional quality of the medical practitioners and organize and 
supervise the medical practice in the city. Mutual aid, social represen- 
tation and corporate identity were just as important aims. The main 
difference was, as far as we know, the geographical distribution of 
the corporations. Many of the cities seem to have erected a collegium 
medicum, the same cannot be said of lawyers! guilds, and even less of 
schoolmasters’ guilds.*? 

Much remains unclear about this movement because of a lack of 
sources and of research. As long as we do not have an overview of all the 
existing associations of this kind, it will not be possible to say anything 
substantial about the geographical spread of the phenomenon.” Why, 
for instance, did two small cities in the County of Flanders, Nieuw- 
poort and Oudenaarde, with no more than 5000 inhabitants install a 
guild or confraternity, and others did not??' In about 1668 Nieuwpoort 
on the North Sea got a guild of medical practitioners (medical doc- 
tors, surgeons and apothecaries) dedicated to the Saints Kosmas and 
Damian? and a guild of lawyers (registrars, clerks, solicitors, attorneys, 
advocates) devoted to Saint Yves. The normal membership figure of 
the lawyers’ corporation was between 16 and 20.? Unfortunately, no 
statutes of the Sint-Ivogilde have survived. The scarce sources make 


? Katrien Hoebeke, “De schoolmeestersgilde" (Master's thesis, Universiteit Gent, 
1986); M. Van Roy, “De medische verzorging in Vlaanderen tijdens de 17* en 18° eeuw,” 
in Heelkunde in Vlaanderen door de eeuwen heen. In de voetsporen van Yperman, ed. Robrecht 
Van Hee (Brussels: Crédit communal, 1990), 126-141; Rita Schepers, “De orde van 
geneesheren in historisch perspectief. De evolutie in de 19e eeuw,” Belgisch Tydschrift 
voor Nieuwste Geschiedenis- Revue Belge d'Histoire Contemporaine, 16, no. 1—2 (1985), 131-162; 
Maarten Prak, Catharina Lis, Jan Lucassen, and Hugo Soly, eds., Craft Guilds in the Early 
Modern Low Countries. Work, Power, and Representation (Aldershot: Ashgate Publications, 
2006), and more especially the contributions of Alfons Thijs on religion, Sandra Bos 
on mutual aid and Johan Dambruyne on social representation. 

? A glance through inventories of many local archives in Flanders and Brabant did 
not reveal other confraternities or guilds of lawyers. A more in-depth investigation will 
be necessary to get a better grip on the phenomenon. 

?! For the number of inhabitants, see Walter Prevenier, Jean-Pierre Sosson, and Marc 
Boone, «Le réseau urbain en Flandre (XIII-XVE siècles): composantes et dynamique,» 
in Le réseau urbain en Belgique dans une perspective hastorique (1350-1850). Une approche statistique 
et dynamique, collection Histoire 86 (Brussels: Crédit communal, 1992), 191-194. 

? Bruges, State Archives (Rijksarchief Brugge), Oud gemeentearchief Nieuwpoort, 
Gilde van de HH. Cosmas en Damiaan, nrs. 3373-3374 (statutes and accounts). 

5 Bruges, State Archives, aanwinsten nr. 3271 (resolutions); Oud gemeentearchief 
Nieuwpoort, Gilde van Sint-Ivo, nrs. 3370-3372 (accounts). 
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it likely that the guild had a mainly professional, religious and social 
function for the lawyers only. There is indeed no evidence that the 
guild was a confraternity with room for a wider public wanting to 
venerate Saint Yves, as it was the case, for instance, in Ghent. The 
accounts only refer to membership and the annual celebration of Saint 
Yves’s day. The city of Oudenaarde had almost the same infrastructure 
and approximately the same size in the ancien régime. There too in the 
middle of the seventeenth century guilds for medical and juridical 
practitioners emerged.” Fortunately, statutes of the confrerie van Sinte Ivo 
(attorneys and advocates) from 1662 have survived, probably drawn up 
on the occasion of its foundation; a document from 1657 dealing with 
juridical practitioners indeed gives the impression that in that year the 
guild of Saint Yves did not yet exist.” The main function of the guild 
was the regulation of the job market and the good functioning of the 
attorneys. The number of recognized procureurs was restricted to six. 
They were members of the guild together with six advocates. All the 
members were obliged to walk in the Corpus Christi procession and 
to attend the festivities on Saint Yves’s day. Nothing more is said about 
religious activities, charity or free legal support. The statutes or more 
precisely regulations were promulgated by the city magistracy, but other 
archival documents concerning advocates, attorneys and notaries let us 
presume that the city magistrates reacted to desiderata and decrees of 
the government.” 


Conclusion 


Generally speaking the confraternities or guilds of Saint Yves were 
communities of juridical practitioners, founded all over Europe from 
the fourteenth century onwards with important religious, social and 
corporatist functions. Specific to these lawyers’ guilds was the obligation 
of giving free legal assistance to the people who were too poor to seek 


* Paul De Muynck, Het stedelijk archief van Audenaerde: een woordje daarover aan de 
Audenaerdsche bevolking: voorloopige inventaris, naar de bestaande aanduidingen, van het archief der 
Audenaerdsche gilden, neringen en officién (Oudenaarde: Bevernaege, 1933), 20, 74; for the 
number of inhabitants, see Prevenier, Sosson, and Boone, 193. 

5 Oudenaarde, Municipal archives (Stadsarchief Oudenaarde), box nr. 792: file 
843/XI/2 = statutes of 1662; 843/XI/1 = edict of the city government of 1657. 

5 Oudenaarde, Municipal archives (Stadsarchief Oudenaarde), box nr. 792: files 
843/X1/3-943/XI/6. 
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justice. Besides these confraternities, other types of legal associations 
developed. 

In the Netherlands, one can distinguish associations for juridical prac- 
titioners with a purely civil character, others with a religious character, 
and a third group with a mixed constitution. It is impossible based on the 
name only to place corporate organizations in one of these categories. 
Guild (gilde, guld, nering), confrerie, company (companie, gezelschap), collegium 
and so on, are interchangeable terms.” Some of the guilds were more 
elitist and accepted only advocates and attorneys; others were open to 
all kinds of juridical practitioners. The differences have certainly to do 
with the character of the guild or confraternity: the more religious the 
more open, the more corporate and professional the more elitist. 

The lawyers’ confraternities in the Netherlands served, indeed, two 
purposes. As a religious brotherhood, they gathered to fulfil religious 
duties and to cultivate charity by giving free legal support to the poor; 
as a civil association, they defended the professional interests of the 
members including training activities. We can wonder why only in 
a few cities the legal professions tried to establish civil professional 
corporations and why this happened relatively late in time. Be that 
as it may, it was the same situation with the medical doctors and the 
schoolmasters. The many medical colleges and the few schoolmasters' 
guilds are an early modern phenomenon. The main goal for their 
establishment was quality control and the regulation and protection of 
the job market, combined with an aim for team building and religious 
and moral deepening. In contrast with chambers of rhetoric and medi- 
cal guilds there is no evidence that legal associations had educational 
aims as, for instance, training legal practitioners.? The foundation of 
professional organizations, obviously with a strong religious component 
in the period of the Counter Reformation, was certainly stimulated by 
the national and local authorities. 

Although a listing of all the Saint Yves's associations for the Nether- 
lands remains to be compiled, everything seems to indicate that legal 


? Paul Trio, Volksreligie als spiegel van een stedelijke samenleving. De broederschappen te Gent 
in de late middeleeuwen (Leuven: University Press, 1993), 90-93; W. H. Th. Knippenberg, 
“Broederschappen in Noord-Brabant,” Noordbrabants Historisch Jaarboek 3 (1986), 3—5. 

58 For the medical guilds see Roy and Schepens; for the chambers of rhetoric Arjan 
van Dixhoorn, “Writing Poetry as Intellectual Training. Chambers of Rhetoric and the 
Development of Vernacular Intellectual Life in the Low Countries between 1480 and 
1600," in Education and learning in the Netherlands 1400-1600. Essays in honour of Hilde de 
Ridder-Symoens, ed. Koen Goudriaan et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 201—222. 
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associations emerged in the bigger cities (Ghent, Antwerp, Bruges) as 
well as in smaller towns (Mons, Oudenaarde, Nieuwpoort) and in one 
case in a regional context (Franc of Bruges/Brugse Vrije). With our 
state of knowledge as it now stands it 1s not possible to make statements 
about the geographical spread of the corporate organizations of legal 
professionals. Nevertheless, without any doubt we can say that the legal 
associations were important components of Netherlandish civil society. 
To cite Anthony Black, they applied and promoted the values of mutual 
aid and craft honour, on the one hand, and of personal freedom and 
legal equality, on the other.” 


°° Anthony Black, Guilds and Civil Society in European Political Thought from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present (Ithaca and New York: Cornell University Press, 1984), 237. See 
also John Keane, ed., Civil Society and the State (London and New York: Verso, 1988). 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


READING THE UNIVERSAL BOOK OF NATURE: 
THE ACCADEMIA DEI LINCEI IN ROME (1603-1630) 


Irene Baldriga 


The Accademia dei Lincei was founded in Rome by a small group of 
young and ambitious scholars: the aristocrat Federico Cesi, Anastasio 
de Filiis, Francesco Stelluti and the Dutch physician and simplicist 
Johannes Eckius.! Most of them were barely in their 20's and shared 
a pioneering conception of the intellectual experience. It is important 
to underline, from the outset, the initial aspect of extemporaneousness 
of this initiative and the young age of its promoters, who appear to 
be—in the very first chapter of their adventure—quite isolated and 
lacking previous important experiences. As 1s widely known, the Acca- 
demia dei Lincei 1s considered—by far—one of the most prestigious 
and innovative cultural institutions ever founded in Italy. Its main fields 
of activity involved the study of nature, including astronomy, botany, 


! There is a vast literature on the history and meaning of the Lincean experience, 
although a less apologetic critical approach has been reached only in the last decades. 
A major contribution to the understanding and availability of the main documents con- 
cerning the activity of the Academy dates back to the first half of the twentieth century 
and is mainly due to Giuseppe Gabrieli, who published a large part of the Lincean 
correspondence: Giuseppe Gabrieli, Contributi alla storia dell’accademia dei Lincei (Roma: 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1989); Giuseppe Gabrieli, J| Carteggio Linceo (Roma: 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1996); very recent is the transcription and publication 
of the Lynceographum, the never completed statute of the Academy: Lynceographum quo 
norma studiosae vitae lynceorum philosophorum exponitur, ed. Anna Nicolö (Roma: Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, 2001). Recent critical attempts to investigate the history of the 
Academy are all indebted to the fundamental contribution by Giuseppe Olmi in his 
book L’inventario del mondo. Catalogazione della natura e luoghi del sapere nella prima età moderna 
(Bologna: Il Mulino, 1992), 315—379. See the latest interpretations (very different in 
their methodology and conclusions) in Irene Baldriga, L’occhio della lince. I primi lincet, tra 
arte, scienza e collezionismo (1603-1630) (Roma: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 2002); 
David Freedberg, The Eye of the Lynx. Galileo, His Friends, and the Beginnings of Modern 
Natural History (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2002). For an interesting 
comparison between the two books, quite antagonist in their structures and conclu- 
sions, see Paula Findlen’s review in Metascience, 13 (2004), 275-302. See also Federico 
Cesi. Un principe Naturalista, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Acquasparta, September 
2003 (Roma: Bardi Editore 2006). 
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anatomy and biology, but mathematics and the humanities were also 
included within the sphere of their investigation. After its short but very 
intensive activity in the seventeenth century, the Academy was refounded 
in modern times, and today it is invested with an unquestioned aura 
of authoritativeness.? 

The birth date of the Academy is very well known: on 17 August 1603 
the four members solemnly declared the foundation of their fellowship, 
and a month later, on September 25th at 9:50 in the morning, they 
confirmed their commitment taking care to establish the astrological 
position associated with the event. Thanks to the favour of the planets, 
they would enjoy the protection of Mercury which would assure them 
huge rewards in their search for Learning.’ 

Such an explicit reference to some typical Renaissance systems of 
Knowledge (like alchemy and the art of memory as well) defines, from 
the very beginning, the esoteric roots of the Lincean adventure. It 1s 
widely known that the history of the Academy can be subdivided into 
two main, very different, moments: first, 1603-1605, corresponding 
to a period of clandestinity, when the fellows were discouraged from 
pursuing their goals and one of the founders, Johannes Eckius, was 
induced to leave the country possibly because he was suspected of 
heresy; second, 1609-1630, corresponding to the very apex of the 
institution, when the Linceans were able to reorganize themselves and 
to obtain the official recognition of the larger community, both from 
the political and cultural point of view. During this time, the Academy 
achieved many important goals and tried to establish a complex web 
of relationships in Italy and abroad. Moreover, this was also the period 


? After the death of Federico Cesi, the Academy slowly disappeared. It was 
refounded only in 1847 at the suggestion of Pope Pius IX (Pontificia Accademia dei 
nuovi Lincei); after the Unification of Italy, in 1870, the Academy took the name of 
Reale Accademia dei Lincei, not without some harsh controversies among its members. 
During fascism, the Lincei suffered from competition with the Accademia d'Italia, 
founded and promoted by Mussolini himself, to the point of risking being suppressed. 
See Giovanni Paoloni, *L'Accademia dei Lincei dal 1870 al secondo dopoguerra,” in 
L’Accademia dei Lincei e la cultura europea nel XVII secolo. Manoscritti, Libri, Incisioni, Strumenti 
Scientifici, exhibition catalogue, ed. Anna Maria Capecchi, Caterina Forni Montagna, 
Paolo Galluzzi, Anna Nicolò, and Giovanni Paoloni (Roma: Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, 1992), 169-182. 

3 Mercury was considered to be the planet associated with intelligence and which 
oversaw scientific activities. See Anna Maria Partini, “I primi lincei e l'ermetismo," 
Rendiconti dell’Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, ser. 
8, no. 41 (1986), 59-83. 
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which saw the publishing of several studies promoted and in some way 
sustained by the Academy itself. 

It is quite interesüng to define the huge difference, in structure, 
organization and goals that characterized these two moments in the 
history of the Accademia dei Lincei. At the time of its first foundation, 
the Academy appears to be modelled on the example of a Catholic 
post-Reformation fellowship: the select group of mates shares the same 
devotion to the investigation of the ‘great book of nature’; each mem- 
ber acquires a motto and a nickname (“Tardigrado”; “Illuminatus”; 
“Coelivago,” etc.), assuring his engagement for the benefit and develop- 
ment of the fellowship, and accepting an attitude of segregation which 
shows many affinities with the strictest religious orders. Rules like that of 
celibacy, the use of cryptography, the reference to arcane and esoteric 
disciplines, match the image of a true “philosophic army,” as Federico 
Cesi himself wanted to define his fellowship. Under the protection of 
St. John the Evangelist, the first Linceans chose, first of all, the emblem 
of the Lynx as the symbol of the “sharp sight” which is necessary to 
a clear mind; such a choice soon became the best exemplification of 
their primary goal: exploring the variety of Nature by giving priority 
to the fundamental role of experience. The definition of a strict ritual 
and the acceptance of such a compelling pledge seem to be due, on the 
one hand, to a fascination with a project mostly conceived by a dream- 
ing teenager, and, on the other hand, to the survival of the well-rooted 
heritage of the Christian militia, to which Cesi seems to be referring.* 

Cesi’s ambition of promoting a strictly ruled sodality soon proved to 
be just a chimera. In the end, just a few habits of the original project 
were actually maintained: the most important was the emblem of the 
lynx, adopted by each fellow at the moment of his enrolment through 
the acceptance of an emerald ring on which the animal was carved (the 
original golden medallion having soon been replaced by the ring). 

Not much is known about the ritual enacted by the Lincean fellows on 
the occasion of the acceptance of a new member. Nevertheless, it seems 
likely that the ceremonial decreased in solemnity as time went on. At 
the very beginning of their activity, the Linceans requested permission 
from Emperor Rudolph II to grant degrees in Poetry and Philosophy 


* Ada Alessandrini, “Originalita dell'Accademia dei Lincei,” in Federico Cesi, Acts of 
the international conference, Acquasparta, October 7th-9th, 1985 (Roma: Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, 1986), 77-177. 
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and, also, to wear the Lincean silk cloak with a fur border (toga serica)? 
The adoption of a specific formula of blessing and the performance 
of some impressive mises en scéne was considered important to enhance 
the seriousness of the rite. This is clearly testified to by a letter sent in 
1612 from Naples to Prince Cesi? by Giovan Battista Della Porta: 


I received the three rings and I started distributing them, but not without 
some ceremonies; I asked them to kneel, then I slipped them on their 
fingers while uttering some nice words and many thanks on behalf of 
Your Lordship. I am sorry we do not have the necessary garments; [...] 
I will have two robes made in golden silk or brocade, one for the vice- 
prince and one for the new Lincean. Then we need to have a book of 
ceremonies made, otherwise it seems a game for children: what would 
the Order of Malta do, [...] and many others, and the doctorate, if they 
didn’t have these ceremonies?’ 


The quite theatrical set wished for by Della Porta for the staging of 
the ceremony of investiture did not necessarily match with Cesi’s 
thought, Cesi having not left explicit rules on this matter. Della Porta 
was an aged scholar, who probably cared for the maintenance of some 
conservative rituals. What we know for sure is that with time, the 
acceptance of new members became faster and simpler, to the point 
that many Lincean rings were actually sent through the mail without 
any particular solemnity: 


To Fr. Achillini, from the Lincean Academicians in Rome: 

Here is the Lincean ring, through which our Prince, Don Virginio Cesarini 
and the other Lincean Academicians wanted to bind and enrol Y.L. to 
their Lincean circle, in order to receive further glory from the intellect of 
Y.L. in all fields of Learning. Accept, then, this kind binding, which should 
not imprison You, but which should bind and captivate our own souls, 
which have been already attracted by your rare qualities and virtues. 


> Gabrieli, 1268. 

5 The title of Prince was achieved by Cesi as an aristocratic status (Prince of 
Sant’Angelo and San Polo) and in consequence of his being the founder of the 
Lincean Academy. 

7 “Ho ricevuto 3 anelli, e l'ho cominciato a distribuire, ma non senza qualche 
cerimonia; l'ho fatti ingenocchiare, ci l'ho posti in dito con belle parole, e con molti 
ringratiamenti di V.S. Illma. Mi duole no haver le apparecchiate vesti; e se piace a 
Dio che habbiamo il palazzo, faró due vesti di seta d'oro, o di broccato, una per il 
Viceprincipe, e l'altra per il ricevuto linceo. E bisogna fare un libretto delle cerimo- 
nie, che, senza questo, par che sia gioco di putti: che farebbe la croce di Malta, et 
S. Giovanni di Calavatra, et altri, l'addottorato, se si facessero senza queste cerimonie?” 


Gabrieli, Il Carteggio, 225. 
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Your only obligation, now, 1s to send us back your name in the form 
and shape that you prefer, so that we can add your membership to the 
catalogue of the Lincean fellows, which I keep by myself. 

Finally I wish you all happiness and very merry Holy Christmas 
feasts.? 


If possible, a sober ceremony was generally arranged, as in the case 
of the enrolment of an important member like Cassiano dal Pozzo, 
who—in 1622—was invited for the occasion to the Vatican rooms of 
Mons. Ciampoli, in the presence of Virginio Cesarini and Johannes 
Faber: 


Last Sunday, I asked Mr. Johannes Faber to join me for lunch in the 
rooms of Mons. Ciampoli at the Vatican, where I had also invited Mr. 
Cavalier dal Pozzo and Mr. Giuseppe Neri for after lunch. [...] Then I 
celebrated the act of giving them the ring, to the great joy of the new 
members [...].? 


In order to better define the rules and attitudes which should charac- 
terize their brotherhood, Cesi started, in collaboration with his closer 
fellows, the elaboration of a ‘book of conduct containing all “the laws, 
constitutions and statutes” and which was called the Lynceographum.'° 
The troubled genesis of such a manual, which was eventually never 
completed nor ever came to be published, demonstrates the difficulties 
encountered by Cesi in achieving the spiritual aura which had originally 
animated his enterprise. There is no doubt that Johannes Eckius played 
a major role in the elaboration of the mystical layout originally set for 
the new Academy. During the years he had spent in Spoleto (Umbria, 
central Italy) before his fundamental meeting with Cesi, Eckius had 
already been shown to have a penchant for a spiritual interpretation 


8 “Al Fr. Achillini, gli Accademici Lyncei di Roma. 

Ecco l'anello Lynceo, col quale il S. Principe nostro, Don Virginio Cesarini e gli altri 
Accademici Lyncei hanno voluto legare e aggregare V. S. al loro consesso Lynceo, per 
ricevere maggior splendore dal molto illuminato intelletto di V.S. in tutte le scienze. 
Accetti dunque questo cortese vincolo, col quale peró lei non resti imprigionato da noi, 
ma possa con esso cattivare ed incatenare gli animi nostri, li quali già molto tempo fa 
habbiamo dedicat alle sue rare qualità e virtù. 

L’obbligo di V. S. hora non è altro, salvo che questo, che lei in queste due polizze 
habbia da rimandarci il suo nome nella forma e guisa che crede, acciocché possiamo 
arrorarla nel Catalogo dei SS.rı Lyncei, che io tengo appresso di me. 

Et per fine a V. S. auguro sommo contento, et felicissime le sante feste di Natale" 
(signed by Johannes Faber, on 21 December 1621), Gabrieli, // Carteggio, 757-758. 

? Gabrieli, // Carteggio, 766 (Letter of Virginio Cesarini to Federico Cesi). 

10 Dynceographum quo norma studiosae vitae [ynceorum philosophorum exponitur. 
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of the activity of Learning. In his early writings we find the description 
of a peculiar style of life, based on the idea that intellectual activity 
should be undertaken in the spirit of a mission, with specific rules of 
diet and behaviour." 

It is also interesting to note how such an interpretation of intellectual 
activity, probably inspired by Eckius and then developed by Cesi in the 
form of a true oath of allegiance, could have been quite common at 
the very beginning of the seventeenth century, if Wiliam Shakespeare 
could already make fun of such a behaviour in one of his lightest and 
most enjoyable comedies, Loge? Labour's Lost.'” In the first scene of Act I, 
three young courtiers, led by their pal, the King of Navarra, subscribe 
to a solemn pledge which imposes on them chastity and seclusion for a 
period of three years and a total devotion to the cause of Learning: 


Navarre shall be the wonder of the world; 

Our court shall be a little Academe, 

Still and contemplative in living art. 

You three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 

Have sworn for three years’ term to live with me 
My fellow-scholars, and to keep those statutes 
That are recorded in this schedule here: 

Your oaths are pass'd; and now subscribe your names, 
That his own hand may strike his honour down 
That violates the smallest branch herein: 

If you are arm’d to do as sworn to do, 
Subscribe to your deep oaths, and keep it too.'? 


In Shakespeare's plot, Ferdinand of Navarra's main goal is to transform 
his court into a little academy, “still and contemplative in living art.” 
It is widely believed that Shakespeare's main source for this play may 
have been L’Academie Francoise published by Pierre de la Primaudaye in 
1577 and then translated into English (1586) and Italian (1601). The 
book describes the foundation of a brotherhood of wisdom, composed 
of four young courtiers who are given nicknames corresponding to 
their "skill and nature": 


! See Eckius’ Modus Studendi (manuscript held at the Biblioteca dell'Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei e Corsiniana, Archivio Linceo 25, fol. 5r). 

12 The play was performed for the first time between 1594 and 1595. Its first printed 
edition probably occurred in 1598, without the approval of the author. 

? William Shakespeare, Pene d'amor perdute, Love’s Labour's Lost (Milano: Garzanti, 
1992). 
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I will call and honour the proceeding and finishing of our sundry treatises 
and discourses with this goodlie and excellent title of Academie, which 
was the ancient and renowned school amongst the Greek Philosophers, 
who were the first that were esteemed, and that the place where Plato, 
Xenophon, Poleman, Xenocrates, and many other excellent personages, 
afterwards called Academicks; did propound & discourse of all things 
meet for the instruction and teaching of wisdome: wherein we purposed 
to followe them to our power, as the sequele of our discourses shall make 
good proofe.'* 


It is hard to determine if and how Cesi might have become informed 
about the scholarly activity of Northern Europe, even though Eckius 
could certainly have played the role of an intermediary; by the way, the 
aforementioned sources can shed light on the existence of a fashion of 
‘intellectual coenobies’ quite well diffused at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

After 1609 a profound change was adopted by Cesi at the moment 
of the reorganization of his fellowship. In its ‘adult’ phase, the Academy 
tended to resize the Utopian aspect of its early activity, and a concerted 
effort was made in order to connect its activity to the political and 
cultural web of seventeenth-century Rome. Cesi soon became aware 
that a friendly approach to the Catholic ecclesiastical leadership was a 
condicio sine qua non to fulfil his academic ambitions. The dramatic change 
that occurred in Cesi’s approach to the courtier’s life is testified to by 
the Prince’s own words: in 1604 he had been so brave as to write to 
his mate Francesco Stelluti: “I hate courts and courtiers like a plague; 
as they are all betrayers and I don’t trust anyone. I don’t care about 
anything and I laugh at fools like Heraclitus”; twenty years later, he 
must have matured and gained some wisdom and patience if he could 
explain to Galileo Galilei that “the Court, My Lord, causes innumer- 
able affairs and pains; at least, it always involves infinite compliments 
and ceremonies." ? 


“ Pierre La Primaudaye, Academie francoise, en laquelle il est traicte de l'institution des moeurs, 
€ de ce qui concerne le bien & heureusement viure en tous estats & conditions [...] (Paris: chez 
Guillaume Chaudiere [...], 1579). The quotation is from the English edition, Pierre La 
Primaudaye, The French Academy (London: Thomas Adams, 1618); see also Frances Yates, 
The French Academies of the Sixteenth Century (London-New York: Routledge, 1988). 

15 “Odio le corte c i corteggiani, come la peste, sendo tutti traditori, non mi fido di 
nessuno, non mi piglio pensiero di niente, mi rido de matti come Heraclito” (17 July 
1604); “La Corte, Signor Mio, dà infinite occupationi e fatiche, e quando non fussero 
altre, le officiose e di complimenti sono senza numero" (30 April 1624), Gabrieli, Z 
Carteggio, 40 and 874. On the intricate system of careers and social relationships which 
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A clear confirmation of such a radical transformation is given by 
the many attempts made by Cesi and his fellows in order not only to 
praise, but even to involve members of the Roman Curia in the Lincean 
projects. The notorious Melissographia and the related dissertation 
entitled Apiarium, an entomological treatise elaborated in 1625 on the 
morphology of bees observed through the scientific application of the 
microscope, was dedicated to Pope Urban VIII with a blatant reference 
to his well-known coat of arms. Just as Ulisse Aldrovandi had adopted 
the ficticious observation of the dragon in order to obtain the favour of 
Pope Gregory XIIL, ^ so did the Lincei through the choice of the bee, 
certainly helped by the fact that Urban's blazon was luckily inhabited 
by a real and easily approachable creature. The selection of a topic 
which could attract the interest and consequently the approval of the 
Pontiff clearly reveals the very nature of the difficult relationship between 
power and knowledge at the beginning of the seventeenth century. It 
is widely known that the deep interest showed by Pope Barberini in 
natural philosophy had widely encouraged the optimism of Cesi and of 
his fellowship; Galileo himself had defined the election of Urban VIII 
as a “mirabil congiuntura” (“a wonderful conjuncture”) for the Republic 
of Letters." The cardinal’s nephew, Francesco Barberini, was invited 
to enrol in the Academy on 23 September 1623 (“Mons. Nephew of 
H.H, has gifted us with so much love, that we could not imagine any 
more [...].5;? to him, the Linceans will dedicate their most valuable 
publication, the Mexican Treasure (1628).'? It is quite obvious that the 
enrolment of such an influential personage as Francesco Barberini 


ruled the Pontifical Court during the seventeenth century, see Renata Ago, Carriere e 
clientele nella Roma barocca (Bari: Laterza, 1990). 

I" Marco Ruffini, Le imprese del drago. Politica, emblematica e scienze naturali alla corte di 
Gregorio XIII (1572-1585) (Roma: Bulzoni, 2005). 

17 “To raggiro nella mia mente cose di qualche momento per la republica litteraria, 
le quali se non si effettuano in questa mirabil congiuntura, non occorre, almeno per 
quello che si aspetta per la parte mia, sperar d'incontrarne mai più una simile,” 
Gabriel, Il Carteggio, 817. 

'8 *Mons.r nipote di S.S. ci ha favorito con tanto amore, che più non si pol dire 
[...]” (Letter by E Cesi to G. Galilei, Rome, 30 September 1623), Gabrieli, // Carteg- 
gio, 814. 

1? This was actually the first part of the volume, which would be completed only 
after the death of Federico Cesi. In 1628 Johannes Faber completed his dissertation 
on the animals of the Mexican land: Animalia Mexicana descriptionibus scholisque exposita 
Thesauri Rerum Mexicarum Novae Hispaniae, seu Plantarum, animalium, mineralium Mexicanorum 
Historiae Francisci Hernandi Novi Orbis Medici primari, et Nardi Antoni Recchi Montecorvinatis 
Philippi II, Hispaniarum. et Indiarum. etc. Regis Medici, et Neap. Regni Archiatri generalis: a 
Lynceis, notis, commentarijs, auctarijs illustratae, et editae; scilicet primi Tom. Pars. Ad Illustriss. 
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was mainly due to the need for obtaining a certain level of protection 
from the Pontifical Court as well as the halo of official recognition. As 
Cesi explains in a letter to Cassiano dal Pozzo (who certainly played 
a fundamental role of intermediation between the Academy and the 
Pontifical Court), he nourished the hope of obtaining “through the 
benignant protection and the effective favours” of the Cardinal Padrone 
“the rest and the help” he needed.” In a letter sent to Galileo in 1623, 
the Lincean Francesco Stelluti takes stock of the very first moments of 
Urban VIII’s pontificate: 


The election of the new Pontiff has cheered all of us, as he is the man 
of value and goodness you know and he is an estimator of learned men, 
so that we now have a supreme patron. He loves our Prince and, as you 
probably know, he has immediately named our fellow Virginio Cesarini 
as his Master of the Chamber, while Monsignor Ciampoli not only keeps 
his position as secretary of the Prince’s short letters, but he was also 
named as Secret Servant; the Cavalier Dal Pozzo, who is also our fellow, 
will serve the Pope’s nephew, who will be created Cardinal. So that now 
we have three Palatine Academicians, in addition to many other friends. 
Let’s pray to our Lord that He keeps this Pontiff alive for a long time, 
as we hope for a very good government from him.?! 


The optimistic atmosphere which had immediately surrounded the 
Papal court is testified to by the debate raised in the circles of erudite 
academies about the convenience of having learned men participate 
in the life of the court. Far from the amenities of rituals and ceremo- 
nies, the new Pontiff appeared as the promoter of a new relationship 
between power and culture. The most famous treatise dedicated at that 


Et Reverendiss. D.D. Franciscum. Barberinum S.R.E. Cardinalem Amplissimum (Romae: apud 
Jacobum Mascardum, 1628). 

20 “e certa speranza che tengo d'ottener con si benigna protettione e si efficaci 
favori quella quiete et rimedio che mi bisogna [...]" (29 September 1624), Gabrieli 
Il Carteggio, 947. 

2! “La creatione poi del nuovo Pontefice ci ha tutti rallegrati, essendo di quel valore 
e bontà che V.S. sa benissimo, et fautore particolare de’ letterati, onde siamo per havere 
un mecenate supremo. Ama assai il nostro Sig.r Principe, e, come V.S. haverà inteso, 
ha subbito dichiarato suo Mastro di Camera il nostro Sig.r Virginio Cesarini; e Mons.r 
Ciampoli non solo resta nel suo luogo di Secretario de’ brevi de’ Principi, ma é fatto 
anco Cameriero Secreto; et il Sigr Cavalier del Pozzo, pur nostro Linceo, servirà il 
nipote del Papa, quello che sarà Cardinale: di modo che habbiamo tre Accademici 
palatini, oltre molti altri amici. Preghiamo intanto il Signor Dio che conservi lungo 
tempo questo Pontefice, perché se ne spera un ottimo governo," Galileo Galilei, Opere, 
ed. Antonio Favaro and Isidoro Del Lungo (Firenze: Barbera, 1933), vol. XIII, 121; 
also quoted in Eraldo Bellini, Umanisti e Lincei. Letteratura e Scienza a Roma nell'età di Galileo 
(Padova: Antenore Editrice, 1997), 5. 
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time to such a fundamental matter for the activity of all Italian intel- 
lectual circles was the book published in 1625 by Matteo Peregrini, a 
member of the Accademia del Cardinal Maurizio di Savoia, entitled 
The Erudite at Court.” As Eraldo Bellini has clearly pointed out, the 
1620s corresponded to a time of deep thinking about the interaction 
between Court and Academy, with a dramatic change of attitude and 
interpretation occurring soon after the election of Pope Urban VIII, 
which involved a passage from a strong scepticism towards the Court as 
a whole to a hopeful inclination toward it. In a speech given in 1621, 
Antonio Mascardi asserted that the Academy is an opponent of the 


false values of the court, where instead of true friendship, there are mis- 
trust, hate, flattery; as a consequence, not the Court but the Academy is 
the most suitable space for the man of Letters.” 


A few years later, the same Mascardi would write, in his discourse “On 


the practise of Letters at Court, where they are not only advisable but 


necessary" :?* 


The needs of the civil man would be much better served by a circle of 
learned people who, from time to time, in the form of a quite well-orga- 
nized republic, would gather in order to discuss important disciplines.” 


Mascardi stresses the importance of a convergence of different disci- 
plines and fields, because 


a single scholar alone cannot excel in every discipline, and just as fairs 
are more enjoyable because all traders bring the best of their goods, 
according to their profession, so the academies are worthy of wonder 
because of the collaboration of so many noble minds [...].? 


"7 Matteo Peregrini, Il savio a corte (Bologna: Tebaldini, Nicolo Mascheroni, Girolamo, 
1625). 

?5 “7 falsi valori della corte, dove in luogo della vera amicizia regnano la diffidenza, 
l'odio, l'adulazione; conseguentemente, l'accademia, non certo la corte, risulta essere 
lo spazio più confacente all'uomo di lettere," Bellini, Umanisti e Lincei, 178. 

>: “Che gli esercizi di lettere sono in corte non pur dicevoli,” Bellini, Umanisti e 
Lincei, 187. 

?» “Molto meglio può soddisfare al bisogno dell'uomo civile un'adunanza di persone 
intendenti che di tempo in tempo, in guisa di ben ordinata repubblica, a divisar di 
materie importanti s’assembri,” Bellini, Umanisti e Lincei, 193. 

6 “perché un letterato solo non può essere eccellente in ogni sorte di studi, e come 
le fiere sono piü dilettose perché ogni mercatante, secondo il suo mestiero, vi porta 
il fior delle merci, cosi degne di maraviglia riescono le accademie per lo concorso di 
tanti nobili ingegni [...]," Bellini, Umanisti e Lincei, 193. 
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With regard to the relation between power and knowledge, Cesi 
tried to evade any possible complications by encouraging all his fel- 
lows to avoid as energetically as possible any contact with Politics: 
“Politics should never be practiced by the Linceans with writings, nor 
works." 

Such an assertive position can convincingly be rooted in the deep 
stoic inspiration of the Lincean experience. Following the teaching of 
the Flemish philosopher Justus Lipsius (1547-1606), whose writings 
and commentaries were very well known to Cesi and his closer fellows, 
the Academy always avoided—especially during the first phases of its 
activity—any dangerous involvement with the political conspiracies of 
the time. It should be added, nevertheless, that in many cases the official 
neutrality showed by the Academy did not completely match the actual 
political attitude undertaken by its members. A certain Nicodemism 
spread, in fact, in the fellowship, as Johannes Faber's correspondence 
seems to confirm. Faber was named chancellor of the Academy in 
1611; he was a lecturer at the University La Sapienza and was later 
named to the title of Vatican Simplicist, which made him responsible 
for the Vatican Botanical Garden. Faber, who had been educated in 
Germany, never completely interrupted his relationships with his moth- 
erland and played the role of referee for many German intellectuals, 
politicians and travellers interested in having contacts with Rome. It 
is also interesting to see how Faber tried to undertake an activity of 
proselytism in favour of the Catholic faith. In a well known letter sent 
to Agostino Oreggi, Faber writes: 


as I claim having done a notorious service to the Apostolic See, by try- 
ing for over 25 years to reconcile the German Protestant Princes and to 
induce them to show devotion to this Holy See.” 


It is difficult to determine if such a subtle role played by Faber between 
Rome and Germany also involved the Lincean Academy. We know, for 
certain, that the German physician started his activity of spy and agent 
years before his enrolment in Cesi’s circle. Nevertheless, we can also 
be sure that he retained his function until his death, as is confirmed 


27 Rome, Biblioteca Corsininiana, Lincean Archive, Ms. Arch. Linc. 4, fol. 46r. 
(Lynceographum, 69). 

28 “atteso che io pretendo d'havere fatto un servitio segnalatissimo alla Santa Sede 
Apostolica, havendo da 25 anni in qua cercato sempre di riconciliare li Principi Pro- 
testanti Germani et tenerli in divotione verso questa Santa Sede,” Gabrieli, J| Carteggio, 
1095; quoted also by Olmi, Z’inventario del mondo, 377, note 238. 
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by his last will of 1629, where he is defined as an "agent at the Pon- 
tifical Court on behalf of the Archduke of Passavia, of the Bishop of 
Constanz and of the Fugger Family? What we know for sure is that, 
for instance, Faber tried to involve Cesi and his fellows in his attempt 
to obtain the favour of the Bishop of Bamberg, as is demonstrated by 
the small illustrated book Mexicanarum Plantarum Imagines offered to him 
in 1613 as a preview of the Mexican Treasure.” It would be ingenuous 
to think that Cesi ignored the political activity played by Faber; on the 
contrary, it 1s very likely that the Lincean Prince found it convenient to 
enrol a man who could count on so many international links. As Silvia 
De Renzi has observed, Faber is mentioned by Francis Broccard as a 
skilled spy, committed to deceive German Protestants: 


There are besides these some other Apostates, men of learning, who [...] 
proffer their service and assistance and offer to shew them what things 
remarkable are to be seen and then by degrees begin to discourse with 
them of the affairs of the Court of Rome, and sometimes discourse of 
the Popish Ceremonies and manners, as if themselves were not in all 
things so well satisfied in the Romish Religion. [...] [M]any persons of 
mean condition are by their means and by the information they give, 
cast into prison, and forced to renounce to Christ?! 


The practice of dissimulation had become a common habit during 
the first decades of the seventeenth century and was considered by 
most as a licit attitude. For a quiet life, an intellectual institution like 
the Lincean Academy could be obliged to adopt dissimulation. The 
deep waters of the Counter Reformation were not easy to navigate 
for such a fragile ship. Justus Lipsius, a major mentor of the Linceans, 
had explicitly defended the practice of dissimulation; in his Politicorum 
sive civilis doctrina, he had written, in fact: 


? Interesting discussions about Faber’s political role are contained in Otto Krenzer, 
“Dr Johannes Faber aus Bamberg, Arzt, Universitat-professor und papstlicher Gar- 
tendirektor in Rome. Zu seinem dreihunderjahringen Todestage," in Bamberger Blatter, 
1932, and in Silvia De Renzi, “Storia naturale ed erudizione nella prima eta moderna: 
Giovanni Faber (1574-1629) medico linceo" (Ph.D. diss., Consorzio universitario Bari- 
Roma-Bologna, 1995), 33-42. 

30 On this small publication, see Baldriga, L’occhio della lince, 248—259. A copy of the 
book is held at the Vatican Library, Barberini, N. VI.175. 

3! Francis Broccard, His alarm to all Protestant Princes. With a Discovery of Popish plots 
and Conspiracies, after his Conversion from Popery to the Protestant Religion (London: T.S. for 
William Rogers, 1679), 14, mentioned by De Renzi, 40-41. 
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This might be disliked by some sensitive souls, who will yell “Let simu- 
lation and dissimulation be banned from human life.” This is true for 
private life, but not for the public; there is no alternative for those who 
grasp the whole Republic.” 


Goals of the Academy 


Since the very beginning of its foundation, the Accademia dei Lincei 
declared its main goals to be study and teaching. In fact, its members 
not only promised their engagement in the field of philosophical 
research, but they also affirmed their desire to share and to spread 
the result of their efforts. The main fields of the Lincean investigation 
were connected to the study of Nature and of its phenomena: Botany, 
Astronomy, Anatomy, Geology, and Zoology; in addition to these, the 
fellows were encouraged to study Philosophy and Mathematics and 
not to ignore the importance of the humanities, with the exception of 
History and Politics. It should be noted that the choice and selection 
of activities seen as suitable to the moral attitude of a Lincean Fellow 
seem to follow, roughly, the structure given by Baldassare Castglione 
in his famous best-seller // Cortegiano (1528).? Although Cesi never hid 
his impatience with the life of the Court with its mundane amenities, 
it is a matter of fact that his advice on being an upright scholar seems 
to be influenced by Castiglione’s dialogue. Far from limiting his asser- 
tions to the fields more suitable to the Lincean research, Cesi lingers 
over the advisability of practicing horseback riding, poetry or dance. 
The interdisciplinary approach of the Lincean circle, often considered 
as evidence of true innovation, had been clearly advanced by previous 
Italian cultural associations. A good example is given in the speech 
read by Luigi Groto in 1565 on the occasion of the foundation of the 
Accademia degli Illustrati: 


He who with one ladder cannot reach the top of a high plant will get 
closer to the top [by putting] one [ladder] on top of the other: in the 
same manner a man in his short life cannot acquire the knowledge of all 


? Giusto Lipsio, Della politica overo dottrina civile libri VI dove si tratta del governo che devono 
Jare i Principi per utilità dei sudditi e dell’obedienza e fedeltà che devono havere li Vassalli verso i 
loro Principi, si come anco del governare e mantenere guerre, tr. Guglielmo Martinelli (Roma: 
Guglielmo Martinelli, Giovanni Facciotti, 1604), 145-146, quoted by Rosario Villari, 
Elogio della dissimulazione. La lotta politica nel Seicento (Bari: Laterza, 1987), 19. 

"7 Baldassarre Castiglione, // libro del cortegiano (Venezia: Aldo Manuzio, 1538). 
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fields of Learning; that's why in the academies the lives of many erudite 
men are united, so that they form a perfect body of all the sciences.** 


Groto, who was a humanist, sustained the need for achieving a coopera- 
tion among the different branches of Knowledge; in his opinion, the 
unity of disciplines had been lost because of the foolishness of human- 
kind and its regaining was a task to be fulfilled by Academies.? 

One of the most peculiar aspects of the Lincean project was its 
pledge to develop common learning, following the precept that “Truly 
learned is the man who knows how to teach other people; because by 
teaching you can learn a lot and this way knowledge becomes stronger in 
one's mind.” Such an assumption, confirmed by the motto “Docendo 
Discitur" (“Learn by Teaching") and probably rooted in the famous 
Ciceronian saying “Si vis doceri, doce,” opened the results achieved 
by the Academy to a wide range of possible beneficiaries and involved 
an interesting debate over the actual accessibility of Knowledge and its 
diffusion. The emergency of adopting an open approach to the issue 
of learning became a priority only during the second phase of the 
Lincean story, after the refoundation that occurred in 1609. It seems 
that Cesi wanted to distinguish his project from the plethora of institu- 
tions, universities, circles and academies which had become a sort of 
cultural fashion all over Europe. A blatant provocation on such a matter 
was put forward by Cesi on the occasion of a quite famous speech he 
gave in Naples in 1616 entitled “On the natural desire of Learning 
and on the birth of the Lincean Academy in order to achieve it” (“Del 
naturale desiderio di sapere et institutione de’ Lincei per adempimento 
di esso"). The Lincean Prince complains, for instance, that people are 


3t “Chi non può con una scala giungere alla cima d'una alta pianta ne giunge molto 
l'una al capo dell'altra: non puó la vita breve d'un huomo aprendere tutte le scienze; 
perciò s'uniscono nelle accademie le vite di molti uomini dotti insieme, che formino un 
corpo in tutte le scienze perfetto," Massimo Rinaldi, Za cultura delle accademie. Immaginario 
urbano e scienze della natura tra Cinquecento e Seicento (Milano: Unicopli, 2004), 9. The poet 
Luigi Groto was from Adria (Rovigo, Northern Italy) and became president of the 
Accademia degli Illustrati. 

5 Rinaldi, 9. On the universal inspiration of some sixteenth-century Italian acad- 
emies, see also Eugenio Garin, “Fra '500 e 7600: scienze nuove, metodi nuovi, nuove 
accademie,” in L'Accademia dei Lincei e la cultura europea nel XVII secolo, 15—24. 

3 "Sapiens ille est qui ita scit, ut docere alios possit, immo plurimum docendo discitur, 
et firmior in mente redditur Scientia” (Rome, Archivio Linceo, 4, fol. 51r). 

? Federico Cesi, Del naturale desiderio di sapere et Institutione de? Lincei per adempimento di 
esso, in Federico Cesi e la Fondazione dell’Accademia dei Lincei. Mostra bibliografica e documentaria, 
exhibitition catalogue (Venezia, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, August 27th-October 
15th 1988), ed. Saverio Ricci (Napoli: Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Filosofici, 1988). 
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used to praising those whose knowledge 1s poor but who speak with 
gravity and rhetoric: “the more you are good at joking, making fun and 
slandering, the more erudite you are considered [...]."? Cesi’s major 
regret 1s that more time is spent in the elaboration of conceptions than 
in the acquisition of Learning, more in compliments and courtesies 
than in lucubrations.?? 

After having expatiated on the pains and sacrifices imposed by the 
impervious path which leads to the hill of Knowledge, Cesi significantly 
stresses how distant the goals of learning can often be, as opposed to 
those of power: 


The dignity of Knowledge, although sublime, is also suspicious of those 
who are gifted by fortune. The superior faculty given by Science can be, on 
the other hand, sceptical towards those who are in charge of power.” 


According to Cesi, then, the acquisition of Knowledge cannot count 
on the favour of fortune; as the process of learning implies hard work 
and sacrifice, it cannot be based on the unpredictable advantages given 
by fate. At the same time, the conquest of Knowledge should never be 
corrupted by the search for power, nor should it be in its debt. 

Cesi widely discusses the difficulties involved in the practice of study 
and explains how important it is to go beyond the contemplation of 
ancient wisdom and extend our field of interest to the "reading of this 
large, truthful and universal book of the World.”"' In so doing, he clearly 
encourages the adoption of an empirical approach to the practice of 
natural philosophy and does not hesitate to remind his audience of 
the very extreme example of the superior sacrifice faced by Pliny the 
Elder, who put his own life at a fatal risk when he climbed the volcano 
Vesuvius during the devastating eruption of 70 A.D. According to the 
sources, Pliny bravely lost his life, captivated by the fascinating mysteries 


38 “quanto più la persona sa motteggiare, burlare e dir male, più dotta vien riputata,” 


Cesi, Del naturale desiderio di sapere, 122. 

53 “Di concetti, dunque, a simili propositi, più attende a fornirsi che di scienza, e 
nelli accompagnamenti e complimenti passa il tempo, non nelle lucubrazioni; passa 
ancora mentre s'ha a combattere con l'invidia che dalla gratia e favori del principe 
subito scaturisce copiosa, né vi € poco che fare a sapersene schermire e difendere, di 
modo che, a sodisfatione della buona inclinatione, poco puoi operarsi” Cesi, Del naturale 
desiderio di sapere, 122. 

1 *['eminenza nel sapere, come pit sublime, è anco sospetta alli eminenti di for- 
tuna: la facoltà grande che porgono le scienze suol similmente esser poco grata a chi 
per altra via si trova il potere." 

‘| “leggere questo grande, veridico et universal libro del mondo." 
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of Fire. Cesi looked at that fatal event with admiration and invited his 
addressees not to be dismayed by it.” 

In several passages of his speech, Cesi returns to the subject of the 
diffusion of Learning, as he does in this paragraph: 


If the growth of study will advance, and especially if it will bring benefit 
to other people as all good philosophers should ensure that it will, then 
the help of fellows and amanuenses, of writers and of printed editions 
will be necessary. 


It becomes clear that, according to the Prince, not only the Lincean 
scholar should involve a large number of people in the process of 
acquiring Learning but he should also do his very best in order to dis- 
seminate the results of his research to a wide public, possibly through 
the efficient means of printed and—as we will see—of illustrated books. 
In the end, the Academy was able to publish several works, some of 
which turned out to be particularly challenging both in content and in 
practical matters. The elevated costs of print, and mostly of illustrations, 
always represented a huge obstacle for Cesi’s ambitions. 

It does not seem that the linguistic issue ever represented a real 
problem for the Academy: the Linceans published in Latin and in the 
vernacular as well, and their preference for Latin should be attributed 
more to their desire for catching the attention of an international audi- 
ence than to a cultural priority. In the context of the Lincean Academy, 
serious attention was given particularly to the linguistic issue raised by 
the works published by Galileo Galilei." Although in his teaching activ- 
ity at the Paduan studium (1592-1610) Galileo had mostly lectured in 
Latin, with the publication of the Letters on the Solar Spots (1613), edited 
by the Lincean Academy with the decisive collaboration of the Ger- 
man fellow Marcus Welser, he explicitly favoured the use of the Tuscan 


? “né ci si sgomenti della morte di Plinio." On this specific passage of Pliny's 
discorse, see Irene Baldriga, “Lo sgomento della morte di Plinio. La ricerca lincea tra 
Roma ed Europa" (paper presented at the international workshop La culture scientifique 
romaine è l'époque moderne. Rencontre Conclusive, Ecole Francaise de Rome, Italy, October 
6-8, 2005) (acts forthcoming). 

5 “Se li progressi poi dello studio saranno maggiori, e massime se fruttaranno a 
beneficio d'altri, come ogni buon filosofo deve procurare, sarà necessario l'aiuto de’ 
compagni et amanuensi, de scrittori e de stampe et simili.” 

" See, i.e., Maria Luisa Altieri Biagi, “Dialogo sopra i due massimi sistemi di Gali- 
leo Galilei,” in Storia della Letteratura. Italiana. Le opere, ed. Alberto Asor Rosa (Torino: 
Einaudi, 1993), vol. III, part II, 891-971. 
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vernacular.? In that case, Galileo was moved not only by his desire for 
addressing his scientific observation more to the young, gifted, and curi- 
ous than to the “philosophers in libris," but also by the personal need 
of slowing down the pace of the diffusion of his treatise, due to his 
personal antagonism with Christoph Scheiner, a Jesuit mathematician 
who published under the pseudonym Apelle. By the way, it should be 
stressed that Galileo’s preference for the use of Italian represented a 
dramatic change in the linguistic tradition of the scientific field; it has 
been observed that, in 1589, the Florentine Accademia della Crusca 
was still wondering about the licitness of using the Italian language in 
the practice of natural philosophy.*° 

Galileo’s choice was not easily accepted by his Lincean fellows nor 
by his closer friends. Pushed by much of the advice he had received to 
renounce the exclusive use of Italian," he finally accepted to publish 
the Solar spots in both languages but felt also encouraged to justify his 
decision, as he did in this famous letter to Paolo Gualdo (1612): 


I wrote it in vernacular, because I need all people to be able to read it 
[...]; the reason is that I see many inadequate youths sent to universities 
in order to become Physicians, Philosophers, and so on, [...] while many 
others—who would be talented—are engaged in domestic affairs or in 
other business pretty far from literature. [...] Furthermore, I would also 
like the so-called Apelle and the Transmontanes to have the chance to 
read the book [...].? 


^ Galileo Galilei, [storia e dimostrazioni intorno alle macchie solari e loro accidenti comparse 
in tre lettere scritte all’ıllustrissimo signor Marco Velseri Linceo [. ..] dal signor Galileo Galeri Linceo 
[...] Sz aggiungono nel fine le lettere, e disqusizioni del finto Apelle (Roma: Mascardi, 1613). 

4 In that year, the Academician Giambattista Dati lectured on the topic “If the 
Tuscan idiom is able to deal with the field of Learning” (“se la lingua toscana fosse 
capace di ricevere in sé le scienze"). See Cartesio Marconcini, L’Accademia della Crusca 
dalle origini alla prima edizione del Vocabolario (1612) (Pisa: Valenti, 1910), 193. Galileo was 
harshly criticized by contemporary scholars. Kepler would accuse him of “crimen laese 
humanitatis," Bruno Migliorini [and] Ignazio Baldelli, Breve storia della lingua italiana 
(Firenze: Sansoni, 1964), 189. 

4 "This was the hearty invitation of his close friend Ludovico Cigoli, who wrote “Take 
the decision to print both in vernacular and in Latin [...]” (Letter to Galileo Galilei, 
19 October 1612), Gabrieli, JI Carteggio, 281. The same topic is also in Ibid., 331. 

48 “Jo Pho scritta vulgare, perché ho bisogno che ogni persona la possi leggere, 
e per questo medesimo rispetto ho scritto nel medesimo idioma questo ultimo mio 
trattatello: e la ragione che mi muove, è il vedere, che mandandosi per gli Studii indif- 
ferentemente 1 gioveni per farsi medici, filosofi etc., si come molti si applicano a tali 
professioni essendovi inettissimi, cosi altri, che sariano atti, restano occupati o nelle 
cure familiari o in altre occupazioni aliene dalla litteratura. [...] Con tutto ció vorrei 
che anco l'Apelle e gl'altri oltramontani potessero vederla [...]” (Letter from Galileo 
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In the following lines, Galileo explains that—in order to obtain a wider 
circulation of the work—he has finally made up his mind to have it 
published also in Latin; he will commission the translation from Mr 
Sandeli, whom he wants also to reassure with regards to the difficul- 
ties involved in some scientific terms. Meanwhile, he mentions that the 
Italian version is already being edited in Rome, “where someone took 
care to print it.”® 

With regard to such a hornet's nest, Federico Cesi assumed an 
ambiguous attitude. It is a matter of fact that the majority of the 
Lincean publications were printed in the Latin language; nevertheless, 
Cesi willingly accepted Galileo’s stubborn position and allowed him to 
have the Solar spots printed in Italian.” A letter he sent to the Tuscan 
scientist in 1612 reveals a certain unease in dealing with the issue: 


If the Cruscanti [members of the Accademia della Crusca] valued our 
language more than Latin, from which it derived, they would make a 
huge mistake. The Latin language can enrich itself with Greek words, as 
if they were jewels. But what am I saying? Our language takes equally 
all words and scientific terms from Greek; if it has not yet acquired the 
words we are now trying to compose, this is due to the fact that it didn't 
have the opportunity to assimilate them." 


The incongruous aporia contained in this passage testifies to Cesi’s pref- 
erence for the use of Latin, but also to his desire to praise Galileo and 
to satisfy his requests. The attention praised by Galileo to the linguistic 
and stylistic aspects of his books appears unusual for that time and can- 


Galilei to Paolo Gualdo, in Padua; Florence, 16 June 1612), in Z Classici del Pensiero 
Italiano. Letteratura e Vita Civile. Galileo Galilei (Milano: Treccani, 2006), 591. 

19 “perché in Roma è chi si è preso cura di farla stampare insieme con alcune altre 
mie,” J Classici del Pensiero Italiano, 591. Such a vague reference to the Accademia dei 
Lincei, which here is not even mentioned by Galileo, is clear evidence of the negligible 
fame achieved by Cesi’s fellowship at that time, but also of the little credit given at 
this stage to the Institution by Galileo himself. I have often emphasized in my previous 
contributions the controversial attitude assumed by the Tuscan scientist towards the 
Academy. In my opinion, his enrolment should be mostly considered as a matter of 
convenience, as he was looking for financial supporters for his editorial projects. 

°° As it would be for many other Lincean publications, the Letters on the solar spots 
were enriched by detailed engravings, expressly designed by the Tuscan painter 
Ludovico Cigoli. 

?' “Invero se li sp Cruscanti stimassero pit la lingua nostra della Latina, dalla qual 
deriva, mi parrebbe facessero grand'errore. La latina delle voci greche, come di gioie, 
sol molto bene addobbarsi. Ma che dic'io? La nostra parimente da quella piglia tutti 
1 nomi e i termini delle scienze; e se non ha preso ancora quelli ch'hora tentiamo 
comporre, nasce che non ha hauto l'occasione," Gabrieli, A Carteggio, 283. 
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not certainly be connected to his enrolment in the Lincean Academy. 
His literary skills are undoubted and his narrative style uncommon. In 
the context of the Lincean circle he was, nevertheless, an exception 
and cannot be considered as a representative example.” 

The presence of a visual apparatus was considered by Cesi as a 
fundamental completion to a textual explanation and it would become 
one of the major concerns of all Lincean books. In several passages 
of his letters and contributions, Cesi stressed the value of images and 
their descriptive efficacy; in declaring the principal goals of his fel- 
lowship he never omitted the production of illustrated books. In so 
doing, the Lincean Prince betrayed his strong intellectual debt to the 
Bolognese naturalist Ulisse Aldrovandi (1522-1605), who had assembled 
in his famous studio one of the largest collections of scientific illustra- 
tions ever? Exactly as Aldrovandi had postulated, Cesi believed that 
the artist's contribution to the work of the scientist should be merely 
practical: as a pure tool, he should act accurately following what he 
was instructed to do. In his many notes, the Prince jotted down an 
outstanding definition of the role which the visual language should 
play in the very context of the Academy, elaborating the brand new 
concept of ‘philosophical painting’: 


Philosophical painting. Branch of painting, and its study, not just aimed 
at pure enjoyment, which is just a vane abuse, but meant to be a vivid 
and efficacious discipline and fruit of deep utility.** 


5 On Galileo’s literary style, see Maria Luisa Altieri Biagi, Forme della comunicazione 
scientifica, in Letteratura italiana, ed. Alberto Asor Rosa (Torino: Einaudi, 1984), vol. III, 
part IL, 891-947. 

5 There is a huge literature on the subject. See, among other contributions, Giuseppe 
Olmi, Ulisse Aldrovandı. Scienza e Natura nel secondo Cinquecento (Trento: Unicoop, 1976); 
Giuseppe Olmi, Z’inventario del Mondo. Catalogazione della natura e luoghi del sapere nella prima 
età moderna (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1992); Giuseppe Olmi, Lucia Tongiorgi Tomasi, De 
Piscibus. La bottega artistica di Ulisse Aldrovandi e l'immagine naturalistica (Roma: Edizioni 
dell'Elefante, 1993); Paula Findlen, Possessing Nature. Museums, Collecting, and Scientific 
Culture in Early Modern Italy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994); I! Teatro della 
Natura di Ulisse Aldrovandi, exhibition catalogue, ed. Raffaella Simili (Bologna: Editrice 
Compositori, 2001). See also the rich and highly informative internet site dedicated to 
Aldrovandi by the University of Bologna (http://www filosofia.unibo.it/aldrovandi/). 

> *Pittura filosofica. Indirizzo della pittura, e suo studio, non solo a dilettation 
semplice, il che è vanissimo abuso, ma a giovamento di viva et efficace disciplina e 
piacer di molta utilità," Baldriga, Z’occhio della Lince, 14, note 21. On the meaning 
of philosophical painting see also Irene Baldriga, “La fatiga di pigliar i disegni delle 
piante: Federico Cesi, la pittura filosofica e la riproduzione del mondo vegetale," in 
Federico Cesi. Un principe Naturalista, 503—523. 
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Such a ‘material’ conception of scientific illustration, here conceived as 
a pure visual explanation of what 1s described by means of the literary 
text, justifies the minor involvement played by artists and engravers in 
the Lincean activity. But with a very few exceptions, artists were hardly 
considered as peers: not even the legendary Peter Paul Rubens, who, 
together with his brother Philip, established a friendly relationship with 
Johannes Faber,” or Adam Elsheimer, who was possibly informed about 
the Academy? were admitted to be a part of the Lincean circle. It 
should be also underlined that the prime inspiration for the concept 
of ‘philosophical painting’ might have come to Cesi from the utilitar- 
ian conception of the visual arts so clearly postulated by the Counter 
Reformation and, most of all, by the Bolognese Cardinal Gabriele 
Paleotti.’ 


Structure and organization 


The main physical seat of the Accademia dei Lincei was the private 
residence of Prince Cesi, situated in Via della Maschera d'Oro, in 
Rome. Since the first foundation of the fellowship, it seems clear that 
Cesi tended to identify his own residence and estates with the Academy 
itself. The same happened with the library and with the collection of 
items and naturalistic specimens he started collecting for the benefit 
of the Lincean research. Soon after the refoundation of his circle, 
Cesi started considering the possibility of enlarging and spreading the 
structure of the Academy. He thought of a wide web of minor institu- 
tions, which would be hierarchically subordinated to the mother-seat 


5 Irene Baldriga, “Note sui rapporti di committenza a Roma nel primo Seicento: 
collezionismo scientifico e mecenatismo di Giovanni Faber Linceo,” in S. Danesi 
Squarzina, Natura morta, pittura di paesaggio e il collezionismo a Roma nella prima metà del 
Seicento. Italia, Fiandre, Olanda: il terreno di elaborazione dei generi (Roma: Lithos Editrice, 
1996), 123-138; Irene Baldriga, “Il Museo Anatomico di Giovanni Faber Linceo,” in 
Scienza e Miracoli nell arte del Seicento. Alle origini della medicina moderna, exhibition catalogue, 
ed. Sergio Rossi (Milano: Electa 1998), 82-87. 

5 Baldriga, L’occhio della Lince, 173-183. On the very interesting figure of the painter 
Theodoor van Loon, see also Francesco Solinas, L’Uccelliera, un libro d'arte e di scienza dei 
primi Lincei (Firenze: Olschki 2000) and, again, Baldriga, L’occhio della Lince, passim. 

? Giuseppe Olmi [and] Paolo Prodi, *Gabriele Paleotti, Ulisse Aldrovandi e la 
cultura a Bologna nel secondo Cinquecento," in Nell’eta del Correggio e dei Carracci. Pit- 
tura in Emilia nei secoli XVI e XVII, exhibition catalogue, ed. Andrea Emiliani (Bologna: 
Nuova Alfa Editoriale, 1986), 213-235. 
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of Rome. Such a peripheral conception of the Academy involved the 
delegation of some specific duties and powers from the Prince (Federico 
Cesi) to the local vice-princes or, if necessary, to substitutes chosen by 
the Prince himself (Ciampoli and Faber in the case of Rome; Stelluti 
in Naples). As the Academy was not identified with a specific place, 
gatherings could take place virtually everywhere and in fact, as far as 
we know, they were often summoned in the fellows’ private residences. 
Meetings, usually called colloqui or adunanze, were called occasionally 
and in an informal way.?? Their main goal was to hearten the spirit of 
academic contubernium and to encourage scientific collaboration among 
the fellows: 


Y.L., will often summon our fellows in town, so that they will be tied 
by love and better understand our thoughts, especially with regards to 
the rarity and value of the true philosophical subjects which we mean 
to investigate.?? 


The election of a new member involved an official acceptance of the 
group, so that proposals and acceptance of fellows should be confirmed 
through a colloquio; in addition, gatherings might be called in order 
to present or discuss new publications, assuming positions towards 
specific cultural or scientific issues and, quite rarely, to give speeches 
and lectures or to propose philosophical disputations.? A major issue, 
in the study of the Academy, is a full understanding of the distinction 
between individual and social activities. In the case of some main 
fellows (Faber, Stelluti, Cesi) it seems that the identification with the 
academic institution was so overwhelming as to involve every aspect 
of their public and private life. Cesi's prohibition to enter any religious 
order! not to mention his initial intention to impose the acceptance of 


58 By giving instructions to Francesco Stelluti for the foundation of the Neapolitan 
Liceo, Cesi specifies that the colloqui will be called by the Vice-Prince “if necessary” 
(“secondo occorrerà”) and not on the basis of a specific schedule, Gabrieli, // Carteg- 
gio, 351. 

°° “Vostra Signoria procuri unire spesso insieme tutti i Signori Compagni che sono 
costi acció si stringano d'amore, e intendano bene i nostri pensieri, e particolarmente 
circa la rarità et eminenza di soggetti veri filosofi che si ricerca” (Letter of Federico 
Cesi to Johann Faber, 1618), Gabrieli, JI Carteggio, 663. 

9? That was the case, for instance, of a lecture on “musical proportions" given by 
Fabio Colonna, Gabrieli, // Carteggio, 678). 

ĉl "This rule was, obviously, due also to a need for freedom and intellectual independ- 
ence. When Joannes Terrentius entered the Jesuit Order, he was obliged to renounce 
his Lincean affiliation (Olmi, Z’inventario del mondo, 336). 
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celibacy on all the Lincean fellows, can help us to imagine the range 
of involvement required by the Academy. 

Such an interesting organization, certainly quite unusual in the con- 
text of European cultural institutions of the time, shows clear affinities 
with religious brotherhoods (mainly with the Jesuits) and, in a way, even 
with esoteric fellowships like the Rosicrucian.” The idea of establishing 
branches of the Academy following a specific iter and project resembles 
the management of some monastic institutions. On the other hand, we 
know from their correspondence that the Linceans did pay attention to 
the mysterious adventure of Christian Rosenkreutz; in 1617 Joannes 
Terrentius (Schreck) wrote to his fellow Faber, in Rome, informing him 
about the Rosicrucian Society and undertaking to buy all books con- 
nected to its activity. Cesi, himself, possessed crucial volumes like the 
works by Robert Fludd, Agrippa of Nettesheim and Heinrich Khun- 
rath.9 An influence of esoteric culture should be, in fact, considered 
with regards to the very spirit of the Lincean Academy, which had 
also close contacts with Tommaso Campanella, author of the famous 
City of the Sun (La Citta del Sole) and who shared some common ideas 
with the New Atlantis of Francis Bacon. In The City of Sun, Campanella 
describes the organization of the circle of learned people: 


The principals of the sciences, except Metaphysic, who is Hoh himself, 
and is, as it were, the architect of all science, having rule over all, are 
attached to Wisdom. Hoh is ashamed to be ignorant of any possible thing. 
Under Wisdom therefore are Grammar, Logic, Physics, Medicine, Astrol- 
ogy, Astronomy, Geometry, Cosmography, Music, Perspective, Arithmetic, 
Poetry, Rhetoric, Painting, Sculpture. 


? Even though this latter was demonstrated to have never really existed, its legend 
and the popularity it soon achieved, are good evidence of a wide-spread disposition 
towards such kinds of associations. On the Rosacrucian experience, see the classic 
study by Frances Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightment (London, New York: Routledge 
Classics, 1972). 

55 Corrado Ricci, “I primi Lincei e l’Alchimia,” in Atti dell’Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei. Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche. Memorie, IX, VIII/1 (Roma: Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, 1996). 

% “Li capi principali delle scienze son soggetti al Sapienza, altri che il Metafisico 
che è esso Sole, che a tutte le scienze comanda, come architetto, ed ha vergogna igno- 
rare cosa alcuna al mondo umano. Sotto a lui sta il Grammatico, il Logico, il Fisico, 
il Medico, il Politico, Economico, il Morale, l'Astronomo, l’Astrologo, il Geometra, 
il Cosmografo, il Musico, il Prospettivo, l'Aritmetico, il Poeta, l'Oratore, il Pittore, il 
Scultore.” The English translation of this text was taken from the Project Gutenberg 
(http:/ /www.gutenberg.org/dirs/etextO1 /tcots10.txt). 
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In Campanella's imaginary land of perfection, learned men are then 
associated—as in an academy—under the very principle of the collabo- 
ration of different disciplines and under the guidance of a mentor—or 
prince—named “Sapienza” (Knowledge). 

Cesi had a very clear conception of the function and structure of 
an Academic seat. First of all, he thought of a web of branches, sub- 
unities of the mother-seat situated in Rome which he called “Licei.” 
Cesi’s original project meant to set new “Licei” in several towns of 
Italy (Padua, Pisa, Naples) and at least one abroad (Augsburg). The 
internal structure of each seat was rigid and codified: there should be 
a library, a museum, a distillery and, possibly, a garden. In founding 
each new cell, priority should be given first of all to the identification 
of the members and only after this main step was it allowed to identify 
a physical seat for the Liceo.™ 

We are particularly well informed about Cesi’s attempt to found a 
Liceo in Naples. He assigned one of his closer fellows, Francesco Stelluti, 
to contact the famous naturalist Giovan Battista Della Porta hoping to 
assure a long lasting collaboration with him and, most of all, trying to 
obtain the bequeathal of his scientific studio and library to the Academic 
patrimony. It is interesting to see how important were all the practical 
aspects connected to the structure of the building to be acquired and 
to its transformation into a scientific institution. As is well documented 
by a letter written from Naples in 1612, Cesi was concerned about the 
water supply, masonry, lighting. Particularly important is that the cor- 
respondent Fabio Colonna specifies, in concluding his letter, that the 
place he had identified is wonderful and that “all the aristocracy of 
Naples passes nearby everyday.” The central location of the building 
chosen and the importance given to its predominance within the living 
centre of the city, testify to the interest paid by the Linceans to the 
urban setting of their activity. The Academy was not then considered 
as a solitary laboratory of study and virtuous conversations, but also 
as a place of dialogue to be opened outwards. The placement of the 
Lincei in towns of secure intellectual activity was absolutely crucial, 
for a number of reasons, which involved the need for libraries and 
booksellers, but also for heterogeneous commodities (like plants, seeds, 


65 “after the enrolment of the members, the establishment of the seats will follow” 
(“dopo l’ascrittione de’ soggetti seguirà lo stabilimento de’ luoghi”) (Letter of Federico 
Cesi to Galileo Galilei, 11 May 1613), Gabrieli, X Carteggio, 353. 


° Gabrieli, I Carteggio, 238. 
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scientific specimens) and services (like printing workshops), and—obvi- 
ously—for places of culture (like botanical gardens, universities, etc.). 
In his correspondence, Cesi often complains about the difficulties of 
purchasing recent publications, but also botanical specimens, and of 
recruiting skilled artists and engravers to illustrate his books. Not even 
Rome appeared sufficiently equipped to satisfy the Lincean needs, a 
situation which sometimes resulted in being be a real obstacle to Cesi’s 
ambitious projects.” 

As a consequence of these difficulties, the Academy undertook a vast 
plan of self-promotion and marketing which was to be activated, most 
of all, through the tools of publication and correspondence. The large 
number of letters preserved is material evidence of the value attributed 
by the Linceans to letters as a means of communication and change. It is 
very well known how the establishment of a vast net of correspondence 
was considered, in early modern Europe, as the first priority for a truly 
learned man and a necessary condition to be a part of the Republic 
of Letters.® Although Cesi and his fellows never achieved the relevant 
amount of correspondents collected by individuals like Peiresc, Clusius 
or Cassiano dal Pozzo, it is quite clear that they considered the practice 
of correspondence as a fundamental strategy of their scientific activity. 
Furthermore, the constant use of the letter was, in the very context we 
are discussing, also a manifestation of a philosophical attitude, deeply 
inclined toward the emulation of the stoic model. 


% This is testified to by several letters sent by Cesi to his fellows. For instance, this 
passage from a letter sent to Francesco Stelluti in 1613: “The other books [...] were 
never delivered in Rome, although they were ordered from several booksellers, who 
are quite rare in the city and do not deal with Germany, so that I am desperate to 
have books [...]” (“Paltri che domandò, non sono mai venuti in Roma, ancorché si 
sia ordinato a piu librari, quali in Roma sono scarsissimi, e non hanno commercio in 
Germania, ond'io mi dispero d'haver libri [...]”), Gabrieli, JI Carteggio, 344. 

68 Giuseppe Olmi, “Molti amici in varii luoghi: studio della natura e rapporti 
epistolari nel secolo XVI,” Nuncius. Annali di Storia della Scienza, VI (1991), 3-31; Irene 
Baldriga, “The role of correspondence in the transmission of collecting patterns in 
seventeenth-century Europe: models, media and main characters," in Cultural Exchange 
in Early Modern Europe, ed. Francisco Bethencourt, European Science Foundation (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, forthcoming), 187-216. 

® On the importance of correspondence (and the exchange of letters) in the context 
of Lipsian Neo-stoicism, see Mark Morford, Stoics and Neostoics. Rubens and circle of Lipsius 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991) and Baldriga, The role of correspondence. 
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Outside the Academy. Contacts and relationship with the academic world, 
politics, and the urban context 


It is quite clear, even though unusual, that Cesi always wanted to stress 
the total independence of his Academy from the established system of 
Italian cultural institutions. If he had not been able to keep a distance 
from the circles of Roman political power—as we have already discussed 
with regard to his change of attitude between his early experience and 
his more mature activity—, Cesi refused any intellectual contamination 
with other circles or academies of his time. A very telling letter writ- 
ten in 1624 explains quite well Cesi’s feeling towards these kinds of 
contacts. The catalyst for this sort of pamphlet against the academic 
practices of his time was occasioned by a fatal event: the death of the 
Lincean fellow Virginio Cesarini, which occurred in 1624. The event 
provoked, as we will see, an apparently fruitless polemic concerning 
the competition between scientific and literary Learning.” Cesarini had 
been an appreciated poet and had enrolled in both Cesi's circle and 
in the literary Accademia degli Umoristi, founded in Rome in 1603. 
When Cesarini died, the Umoristi commissioned Antonio Mascardi 
to compose an elegy dedicated to their illustrious fellow. Cesi got mad 
about the poem, which described the Lincean Cesarini as a man divided 
between science and literature; most of all, he refused any association 
with other cultural institutions different from the Lincean Academy." 
Soon after the ceremony which took place at the Accademia degli 
Umoristi, Cesi wrote a letter in which he very clearly explained that the 


7? Giuseppe Gabrieli, “Una gara di precedenza accademica nel Seicento fra ‘Umoristi’ 
e ‘Lincet’,” in Contributi alla Storia dell’Accademia dei Lincei (Roma: Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, 1989), 479-496; Bellini, Umanisti e Lincei, 275-295. 

7! We know that this problem raised some concerns among the new fellows. This 
was the case of Cesare Marsili from Bologna, who enrolled in the Academy in March 
1625: "I read again the rules, which are a bit different from those I read in Rome; I 
am ready to obey them, as it seems that they only forbid enrolling in other Academies. 
They do not forbid being member of Academies in which you have already enrolled; 
I am a fellow of the Accademia de’ Gelati, the literary academy in Bologna, and of 
the military Accademia de’ Torbidi. None of them have rules which forbid me to be 
a Lincean” (“Lessi ancora le leggi, quali sono mutate in parte da quelle ch'io vidi in 
Roma, alle quali saró pronto ubidire, parendomi ch'impediscano solo l'ingresso d'altre 
Accademie. E non tolgano che si possi essere d'accademie ove prima si sia ascritto, 
perché io mi trovo, come le dissi a Roma, essere nell'Accademia de’ Gelati, accademia 
di lettere in Bologna, et dell’Accademia de’ Torbidi accademia d'arme, l'una e l'altra 
delle quali non hanno constitutioni ch'impedischino il poter esser linceo [...]"), Gabrieli, 
Il Carteggio, 1030. 
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Linceans intended to maintain a condition of exclusiveness and were 
determined to preserve their specific identity. The Lincean Fellowship, 
he said, *doesn't care to compete with other Academies, which it loves 
and respects, but it is satisfied to stay on its own.”” Cesi did not allow 
other members to associate the Lincean logo (the lynx) with those of 
other academies: “the attempt of putting our fellowship in competition 
with other Academies is against our spirit and goals." But even more 
interesting are the following lines, where the Prince distances himself 
and his institutions from all other competitors: 


Our Academy is not situated in a specific place where everyone goes if 
he wants, but a universal choice of intellectuals [...]. With regards to its 
fields, our Academy deals with Mathematics and Philosophy; and as the 
Theological Academies must precede all others, so after these the math- 
ematical and philosophical activities must precede in particular the belles 
lettres, as it is also suggested by their limited number and importance.” 


According to Cesi, the Lincean Academy has no rivals for the authori- 
tativeness of its members, or for the importance and quantity of printed 
books. 

To sum up, in this letter of 1624 Cesi determines some very crucial 
points: 


1) there is a hierarchy of importance in the kind of Academies; first 
come the Theologians, then should be the scientists, and only finally 
should be considered the Literary institutions; 

2) the quality of an Academic institution should be found in the 
number of the books it publishes and promotes, and also in the 
authoritativeness of its fellows; 

3) it is not age which enhances the importance of an institution (he 
was particularly polemical against the historical Accademia della 
Crusca in Florence). 


” “si contenta starsene da sé,” Gabrieli, // Carteggio, 944. 

73 “il volerci mettere in competenza o punti di precedenza con altra Academia, è 
contro il fine nostro onninamente,” Gabrieli, A Carteggio, 944. 

™ *E che la nostra non é una Academia d'un luogo particolare dove va chi, vole; 
ma una universal scelta di letterati che si fa per tutto. E se s'ha a riguardare alla 
professione, l'Academia nostra professa Matematica e Filosofia; e sicome le Academie 
Teologiche devono precedere a tutte, cosi dopo queste li eserciti filosofici e matematici 
devono precedere particolarmente alle belle lettere, e tanto piu se s'osserva la rarità,” 
Gabrieli, I! Carteggio, 944. 
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Cesi’s intolerance for the Italian academic system was deeply rooted; 
in his speech of 1616 he had launched a harsh attack against all intel- 
lectual circles, which had not sufficiently pursued the superior goal of 
knowledge: 


It cannot be denied that public universities, as well as academies and 
colleges and seminaries did share such a goal, together with private acad- 
emies; nevertheless, they did not engage enough, nor did they achieve 
the progress asked for by their mentors, as they preferred bending to the 
common abuses [...]. These gatherings do not aim to achieve the perfec- 
tion of the doctrine and do not enjoy the solidarity which is necessary 
[...]. There are yet some other few academies of belles lettres (as they are 
called) which would always proceed and where many good fruits might 
be achieved if their efforts would be applied to some chosen erudition 
and to the useful aspects of Philology and Poetry, instead of vane and 
pompous sonnets, madrigals, mockeries and comedies [...].” 


A violent polemic against the role and utility of academies, universities 
and cultural institutions clearly emerges from these words by Federico 
Cesi, who did not hide his explicit aversion to literary clubs, especially 
in their more mundane and entertaining aspects. Such an attitude is 
certainly worthy of some consideration, as it can help us to understand 
better the peculiar aspects of Cesi’s enterprise. The Accademia dei 
Lincei probably represents the very first attempt to focus the activity of 
an intellectual circle on the matter of scientific observation (the study 
of the ‘great book of Nature’). In the end, such a vocation turned out 
to be more fictitious than effective, as the competence of some Lincean 
members went beyond the philosophy of nature or was, as it should 
always be underlined, very heterogeneous, spanning from archaeology 
to literature, to medicine, botany, astrology, and so forth. Nevertheless, 
the attempt was still made, and it should not be underestimated that in 
so doing, Cesi undertook the huge effort of promoting a new conception 


? “Non deve certo negarsi che le publiche Università o vero Academie e li Col- 
legi e Seminari non habbiano in parte havuta questa mira e similmente le Academie 
private, ma peró né hanno provisto a bastanza, né sono seguitate con quei progressi 
che ne pretendevano li institutori, cedendo per lo piu alli correnti abusi et alli fini 
più communi come di sopra s'é detto. Poiché né tendono queste radunate alla perfet- 
tione della dottrina né vi é quella forza dell'unione che a tanta opera si ricerca [...]. 
Restano alcune poche academie di belle lettere (come si dice) che continuarebbono 
sempre, nelle quali vi sarebbe non poco frutto se si premesse nelle eruditioni scelte e 
nel buono et utile della filologia e poesia pit che nelli sonetti, madrigali, barzelletti 
e comedie, e più nelle lettioni utili e ricche che nelle dicerie pompose e vane,” Cesi, 
Del naturale desiderio, 123. 
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of the ‘academy,’ in its traditional sense. Despite his explicit aversion 
to literary societies, Cesi did not renounce the title of Accademia; the 
choice appears relevant and unveils the Prince’s desire to resurrect the 
very spirit of the Platonic circle. The indisputable halo assured by a 
virtual connection to the Athenian experience was stronger than the 
risk of being associated with the kind of gatherings Cesi was trying to 
compete with. As a consequence, the Lincean project appears to be, 
especially in its second appearance, an attempt at renewing the mean- 
ing and function of academic institutions. It is interesting that Nicoló 
Antonio Stelliola would write to Federico Cesi soon after his admission 
to the Academy, on 3 February 1612: 


The noble Lincean Academy, which Y.L. has founded, comforts me in 
the hope for a new heroic century which I had already foreseen. It is 
on such a hope that I praise your person, as a promoter of a school of 
virtue which should bring splendour to our Italy [...].”° 


Stelliola, who introduced himself as an expert in Architecture, as a 
discipline based on the audacity of Pithyas and on the ancient knowl- 
edge of Plato and Aristotle, shows his enthusiasm by revealing that 
the foundation of the Academy actually met the expectations of other 
scholars." Cesi’s insistence on keeping the structure of an academy was 
obviously motivated by the popularity and success achieved by the intel- 
lectual circles founded in the sixteenth century. Cesi, who was a man 
raised in the leading establishment of his time, did not have the tools to 
contrast the power of such a well-rooted archetype. The Dictionary of 
the Accademia della Crusca (1612) defines the present term “academia” 
as a “gathering of men devoted to study,” without neglecting to recall 
the philosophical origin it had.” Beyond the interest given by the fact 
that, in this case, it is an Academy, here the Accademia della Crusca, 


” “La nobile Accademia Lyncea istitutita da V.S. Ill.ma, mi conforta nella spe- 
ranza, gia dianzi pria da me concepita, che era per aspettarsi di prossimo alcun secolo 
eroico. Per lo che, sperando io che la instituita Accademia sia per dar principio alla 
aspettazione da me avuta, vengo con grande affetto di animo a riverir la sua persona, 
come promotrice di schola di virtù, c'habbia da apportare splendore alla nostra Italia 
et illustramento a secoli,” Gabrieli, // Carteggio, 196-197. 

7 On Stelliola, see Saverio Ricci, Nicola Antonio Stelliola enciclopedista e linceo, con l'edizione 
del trattato Delle apparenze celesti (Roma: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1996). 

8 “Setta di filosofi cosi chiamata. [...] Oggi adundanza d'huomini studiosi," Vocabo- 
lario degli Accademici della Crusca (Venezia: Alberti, 1612), ad vocem. 
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which is defining the concept of academy"? quite in a mirroring pro- 
cess where the subject matches the object of the matter, the inclusion 
of the entry is also evidence of the diffusion achieved, at this stage, by 
the phenomenon. If the best example of the success attained by the 
practice of founding intellectual circles during the 1500s 1s certainly 
given by Castiglione’s most praised book, JI Cortigiano, there are many 
other proofs of the spread of academies all over Italy. Among them 
should be considered the elegy written in 1569 by the Sienese Scipione 
Bargagh (1540-1612) and entitled Delle lodi dell’Accademie. Here, again, 
we can find a telling definition of the academic circle: 


Gathering of free and virtuous minds, ready for a useful, honest and 
friendly competition of knowledge; these ones, under their own rules, 
in different and honest studies—mainly of Letters—, by learning and 
teaching, practice in order to become more and more virtuous and 
learned.? 


Bargagli’s celebration of cultural academies reveals the birth of an 
authentic fashion in Renaissance Italy, which would be soon con- 
firmed by the huge number of institutions which would be founded 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century. According to Amedeo 
Quondam, the specific case of Rome saw an increase in the number 
of academies of about 700% within a time span of only 100 years 
(from 19 to 132 academies); during the eighteenth century, the number 
of Roman academies will fall again to 19.?' These quantitative results 
legitimate associating the institution of the academy, in Italy at least, 
to the historical and cultural context of the Baroque. It seems to me 
that the limited boundaries of the association could represent a form of 
protection and control, the creation of a space which could be opened 


? Amedeo Quondam, “L’Accademia,” in La letteratura Italiana, Il Letterato e le istituzioni 
(Torino: Einaudi, 1982), vol. I, 823-898. 

80 “Adunamento di liberi e virtuosi intelletti, con utile, honesto e amichevol gareg- 
giamento al saper pronti; li quali sotto lor proprie leggi, in diversi et honesti studi, e 
principalmente di lettere, ora imparando, ora insegnando, s'esercitino per divenir ogni 
giorno più virtuosi e più dotti,” S. Bargagli, “Delle lodi dell'Accademie. Orazione,” 
in Delle imprese (Venezia: De Franceschi, 1569), 514, mentioned also by Quondam, 
*L'Accademia," 834. 

8! Quondam, “L’Accademia,” 896. Quondam’s dates are based on the old but still 
fundamental work by Mayleder on Italian academies, Michele Maylender, Storia delle 
Accademie d'Italia, 5 vols. (Bologna: Cappelli, 1926-1930). The dramatic contrast revealed 
by the case of Rome is confirmed also on the national scale. In his monumental work, 
Maylander identified a total of about 2050 academies: of these, 42.5% were established 
during the seventeenth century. 
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and closed on the basis of specific criteria. It has been observed that the 
majority of Italian academies (77.29/o during the seventeenth century) 
were characterized by a total lack of ‘specialization.’ The universal 
vocation of these institutions involved the absence of a specific field 
of activity and the adoption of the greatest goal of a civil conversazione 
(civil conversation). Within such a context, Cesi’s adventure appears, 
actually, pioneering. The Lincean Academy stands out immediately as 
‘different’ from the common context, and the aspects which seem to 
distinguish it can be easily enumerated: the preference for a specific 
field of Knowledge (philosophy of nature); the absence of competi- 
tions (internal and external); the international vocation; the absence 
of entertaining events (organization of parties, games, etc.). We know 
that, during the seventeenth century, the isolation of scientific academies 
will be confirmed: if, in the 1500s, the total amount of scientific circles 
corresponded to 4.2% (which means 16 academies, as compared to 274 
literary associations), in the 1600s the situation does not change a lot: 
33 scientific academies corresponded to 4.5% of the total, where we 
count a total of 568 humanistic circles, equal to 77.2%." 

It is also important to stress the desire, on Cesi’s part, to keep nev- 
ertheless a certain autonomy from the social context, especially from 
universities, which will never be a referee for the Linceans. The space 
of the Academy is a space of seclusion, meant to expand the level of 
freedom and creativity of scholars. This way, we can see that the very 
meaning of the academic institution itself has undergone a dramatic 
change from the past. If in Renaissance culture, the structure of the 
academy mainly represented an area of liberty and expression, gener- 
ally separated from the space of daily life and often meant to offer an 
opportunity for leisure (Amedeo Quondam talks, in this regard, about a 
“Carnival of learned men”) and games, now we see that the academic 
institution, bridging the temporal gap with the remote past of Greek 
erudition, claims as its function to provide a space for experimenta- 
tion and true Learning, to be an effective and virtual laboratory for 
projects and ideas. I am not asserting that, in so doing, the Linceans 
closed themselves off in an ivory tower: we have already discussed their 
priority of diffusing their scientific results. We know, for instance, that 
the group organized events of anatomical demonstrations open to some 
special guests, possibly including the Pope and members of his courts. 


8 Quondam, “L’Accademia,” 872. 
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This happened, for instance, on the occasion of the dissection of a 
“double headed calf,” analyzed by Johannes Faber in his anatomical 
theatre situated near the Pantheon, probably an individual initiative 
that Faber was willing to share with his Lincean fellows:? 


The cardinal Barberini was so kind as to order me to make some anatomi- 
cal observations on a monster which was presented to him: a calf with 
two heads; I did it yesterday in my home, within the time of four hours, 
in the presence of some of my students. I noticed everything and made 
drawings [...] which I will bring to the Cardinal Baton H 


Nevertheless, we cannot deny that the Academy did establish a bound- 
ary between the dimension of science (and, more widely, scholarly 
Learning) and the dimension of virtà, meaning by virtà the practice of 
spontaneous and non-professional learning.” 

It would be a mistake to interpret the attitude we have been describ- 
ing as an attempt to isolate the Lincean fellowship or to deny any 
responsiveness to other cultural stimuli. In fact, not only did some of 
the members participate in other institutions (Faber, primarily, who had 
a position both at the Vatican and at the Hospital of Santo Spirito), but 
sometimes they also attended public disputations in order to become 
informed and updated about the most recent advancements in the study 
of nature. This was the case, for instance, for the lectures presented at 
the Jesuit College.” 

By the way, it should never be forgotten that the Academy, as a 
circle of savants, was an association of individuals, who were generally 


5 On the anatomical theatre of Faber, see Baldriga, “Il Museo Anatomico di 
Giovanni Faber.” 

** "H Cardinal Barberino mi ha fatto grazia di darmi ordine che io facessi un poco 
di studio anatomico intorno un mostro che gli fu presentato, cioé d'una vitella con doe 
teste, il che avanti bien feci in casa in spatio di 4 hore in presenza dei miei scolari; 
ho notato ogni cosa, et fatto disegni, ma hora non ho tempo a dare conto a V.S. Ecc. 
ma; domani piancedo a Dio porteró questi disegni a detto Sig.r Cardinale Padrone,” 
Gabriel, I! Carteggio, 869-870. 

3 The term ‘virtuoso’ was commonly used to define people, mainly aristocrats, 
who without being a professional or a specialist —showed interest and inclination for 
fields of Knowledge, involving the study of nature and the humanities. Irene Baldriga, 
“Le virtu della scienza e la scienza dei virtuosi: 1 primi lincei e la diffusione del natu- 
ralismo in pittura," in Caravaggio nel IV centenario della cappella Contarelli. Atti del Convegno 
Internazionale di Studi, Roma 24—26 maggio 2001, ed. Maurizio Calvesi and Caterina Volpi 
(Citta di Castello: CAM Editrice, 2002), 197-208. 

3 Gabrieli, I! Carteggio, 267-268. 
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determined to maintain their independence." Although Cesi's original 
project was overwhelming and meant to absorb all the energies of his 
fellows, it soon became clear that the idea of an absolute sodality was 
not achievable. If, on the one hand, Cesi aimed at educating pupils 
into the system of the Licei (a structure which strongly resembles the 
educative system established by the Jesuits in the seventeenth century), 
on the other hand he cultivated the ambition to enrol authoritative 
scholars with outstanding reputations.?? 

Cesi, furthermore, constantly expanded the ambition of an inter- 
national sphere of action which, nevertheless, he was never able to 
achieve. His premature attempts to enrol prestigious foreign scholars, 
dating back to the very first years of the fellowship, resulted in a total 
failure.?? It is likely that none of the philosophers he tried to contact, 
with Johannes Eckius, ever replied to his call (Carolus Clusius, Caspar 
Bauhin, Matthias de Lobel were among them), but it is worthy of con- 
sideration that—because of contextual reasons—Cesi was convinced his 
project could not meet the favour of his peers in his country. Despite 
my profound belief that the revolutionary role usually attributed to 
the Lincean experience should be radically resized, it should not be 


87 An inclination to the adoption of a selfish attitude can be confirmed by a short 
passage in a letter sent by Francesco Stelluti to Cassiano dal Pozzo, soon after the death 
of Cesi. In these few lines, Stelluti complains a bit about the many efforts he made for 
the benefit of the Fellowship, asserting that the only profit he obtained in exchange 
was the publication of his book (Persio tradotto in verso sciolto e dichiarato), which had been 
underwritten by the Academy. The passage 1s interesting because it brings to light 
how important the function of the Academy as a publisher was; in Stelluti's words it 
becomes clear that the most appealing opportunity offered by the Academy consisted 
in the chance to have one's books published. The only real benefit he got from his 
membership, he writes, was the publication of his translation of Persio in 1630. “And 
so, if I will be able to serve you, I will gladly do it for the benefit and honour of our 
Academy and of our Academicians; for many years I have actually worked hard for 
it, at great costs to my family, contenting myself with the poor fruit which I got from 
my book of Persio. If my friends do not flatter and deceive me, they say that I did 
not do little [...]” (“E perciò se a me darà commodita cho possa in ciò servirla, lo 
farò volentieri per benefitio et honore della nostra Accademia e de’ nostri Accademici; 
giaccé who faticati tanti anni, e con tanta spesa della mia casa, contentandomi di quel 
poco frutto che n'ho cavato dell'opera di Persio, che se gli amici non mi lusingano et 
ingannano, non mi pare d'havere fatto poco secondo il lor parere [...]"), Gabrieli, X 
Carteggio, 1222. 

% "This is widely testified to by the Lincean correspondence held at the Biblioteca 
Corsiniana in Rome. 

8° Irene Baldriga, “Clusius’ influence in Italy. Federico Cesi and the Accademia dei 
Lincei,” in Carolus Clusius. Towards a Cultural History of a Renaissance Naturalist, ed. Florike 
Egmond, Paul Hofüjzer and Robert Visser (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, 2007), 249—265. 
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ignored that, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the creation 
of an Academy mainly devoted to the practise of natural research was 
a real innovation. Cesi’s polemic against the predominance of literary 
associations and his effort to determine a hierarchy in the kinds of 
cultural institutions are an evident demonstration of the obstacles, or 
at least the scepticism, met in Italy by his enterprise. 

The atmosphere of scepticism and obstructionism which surrounded 
the Academy is also revealed by the inclination of the Prince to spend a 
large part of his time far from the city. The Academy, this way, reveals 
one further element of contradiction: despite its urban vocation, the 
fellowship was not averse to the pleasure of bucolic retreat. So the 
Prince used to retire in his countryside residence, far from nuisances 
and clamour: “I find relief in the pleasures of contemplation which, 
sometimes, when I am not disturbed by domestic troubles from Rome, 
I manage to enjoy up to six hours a day.” 

Cesi liked to study and write in the peace of his residence in 
Acquasparta: “Solitude, which gives me the field [i.e. the opportunity] 
to contemplate, on the other hand, deprives me of the help and solace 
of friends."?! To Galilei, he will reveal that “in a very unquiet rest and 
very active otio I spend my time, in a troubled retirement.” It really 
seems that without a proper retirement, the Prince could not activate his 
intellectual furor and that such a harmony necessarily needed a natural 
surrounding. The celebration of the Latin otium litteratum, meant as an 
edifying activity aimed at stimulating the virtues of the learned man 
through the quiet contemplation of nature, was a very well diffused topic 
in Renaissance culture.” The Linceans praised the many advantages 
coming from the life en plein atr and had a good knowledge of the main 
literature on the subject, from Cato’s De re rustica to the most recent 
contributions.” Their interest in botanical research certainly played a 


9! “procuro ristorarmi con i gusti della contemplatione che talvolta, mentre non 


piovono domestici guai da Roma, m'é concesso pigliarne sino a sei hore d'una tirata,” 
Gabrieli, Il Carteggio, 749. 

>! “La solitudine, che mi da il campo di contemplare, mi leva anche l'aiuto e conforto 
delli amici,” Gabrieli, // Carteggio, 781. 

?' “in un'inquietissima quiete e negotiosissimo otio me la passo in combattuto riti- 
ramento.” Gabrieli, Carteggio, 782. 

?* “quid est autem dulcius otio litterato? is dico litteris, quibus infirmitatem rerum 
atque naturae et in hoc ipso mundo caelum terras maria cognoscimus," Cicero, Tus- 
colanae disputationes, 5, 36, 105. 

% This is clearly confirmed by the inventories of their libraries. See, Baldriga, 
L’occhio della lince, 209-220. 
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role in stimulating such philosophical thinking. Nevertheless, the natural 
experience was not simply required by the very practice of empirical 
study but was a condicio to achieve total intellectual contemplation. 
Furthermore, is seems that bucolic retirement assumed, in some cases, 
a part of the common experience engaged in by the Academy. 

In the very first years of its activity, in fact, the Lincean circle used to 
organize field studies in the Umbrian countryside, around Acquasparta. 
We have some fascinating reports of those inspiring long walks through 
the green woods of central Italy, but one is particularly famous and it 
is due to the chancellor Johannes Faber: 


Fourteen years ago, after having spent the whole day searching for and 
examining plants, not without a pleasant fatigue, with our Prince, so much 
beloved and very expert in botany as in almost all fields of Learning, 
we sat down at sunset, with our legs broken. We were Giovanni Terren- 
zio, Teofilo Molitore, Enrico Corvino and I, all dedicated to the study 
of plants; then we ate a quick meal. Finally, when it was almost night, 
we arrived at the village and at the castle of the Prince [...], we found 
some rest and we were received with a great banquet, where we satisfied 
our soul with a sweet nourishment, which means with a mostly pleasant 
conversation about philosophical issues.” 


The fascinating and quite mystical atmosphere described by Faber 
in this short report can contribute to help us better appreciate and 
understand the importance of the Lincean circle; a Pandean sense of 
nature and a deep desire for sodality emerge from the words of the 
German scholar, who particularly stresses the importance of the com- 
mon experience, here consumed through muscles and brains. ‘The nar- 
rator insists on some material details connected to bodily and sensitive 
functions, like walking, eating and resting. The intellectual experience 
is here achieved through the very means of physical fatigue, as in an 
initiatory process, where the material phase introduces a forthcoming 
catharsis. The hypothesis that such an overwhelming conception of 


95 


Johannes Faber, Report on the excursion at Gennaro Mountain that occurred 
on 12 October 1611, Z’Accademia dei Lincei e la cultura europea, 121: “quattordici anni 
fa, dopo esserci dedicati ad esaminare e ricercare piante per gran parte della giornata 
non senza dolce fatica con il nostro principe, amatissimo ed espertissimo di botanica 
come in quasi tutte le altre scienze, ci sedemmo al tramonto con le membra rotte dalla 
fatica Giovanni Terrenzio, Teofilo Molitore, Enrico Corvino ed io, tutti dediti allo 
studio delle piante, e ci rifocillammo con una merenda. Infine sul far della notte, nel 
paese e nel castello del Principe chiamato di San Polo che é addossato a detto monte, 
riprendemmo le forze fisiche accolti a suntuoso banchetto, e ristorammo l'animo con 
dolce nutrimento, cioè con conversazione piacevolissima e problemi filosofici.” 
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the achievement of Knowledge was a part of the Lincean initiation is 
suggested by other descriptions and events. When, in 1624, a young 
German botanist named Johan Winther was hosted by Cesi in Acquas- 
parta as an apprentice, he was encouraged by the Prince to make 
several excursions into the hills surrounding the Castle. In his letters, 
he complains about the hard training he was subjected to, to the point 
of being obliged to buy a new cloak, the other one being completely 
worn out. “I am all broken,"?? he wrote to Faber, while in a previous 
letter he had confessed that, despite his desire to learn and make new 
investigations, he was scared to death about “the fatigue of climbing 
those horrible and sheer mountains."? 

Faber's report of the excursion to the Gennaro Mountain dates 
back to 1611 and is a perfect description of the enthusiasm which 
characterized the fellowship at the beginning of its renewal. Although 
not all the participants in the field study had actually enrolled in the 
Academy, the profound sense of contubernium which should inspire and 
nourish Cesi’s circle is here perfectly described. And, furthermore, what 
the Prince really meant by asserting that the Lincean Academy was 
not a place to be identified with a specific seat or location becomes 
clear. The Academy does not need, actually, a physical identification 
and can simply be activated through the presence and positive state 
of mind of its fellows. This implies that the conception of ‘academy’ 
assumes the meaning of a spiritual agreement and harmony which, 
as a consequence, can be felt also at a distance, through the means of 
spiritual empathy. 


The end of the Lincean adventure 


The conclusion of the Lincean story is generally identified with the 
death of Prince Federico Cesi. Although, for a while, Francesco Stel- 
luti—who had participated in the foundation of the circle in 1603—tried 
to keep alive the spirit of the Academy, it is clear that the death of 
Faber and Cesi (occurring one after the other, between 1629 and 1630) 
meant the expiration of the Lincean contubernium. 


*5 “Mi sono strapato tutto," Gabrieli, JI Carteggio, 925-926. 

?' “ci bisognerà durar fatica in rampigar quei horride et eminentissime montagne,” 
Gabrieli, Carteggio, 890-891. I have already discussed the importance of these letters 
in Baldriga, Lo sgomento della morte di Plinio. 
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My Lord Galileo, it is with a trembling hand and teary eyes that I give to 
Y.L. the sad news of the death of our Lord the Prince, duke of Acquas- 
parta, due to an acute fever which took him away, with great damage to 
the literary republic [...].?? 


The idea of electing a new prince was actually considered, as many 
letters of Francesco Stelluti to Cassiano dal Pozzo and to Galileo can 
demonstrate: 


Our Academy achieved a good fame, and it would be wrong to disband 
it; it is necessary to elect a new prince, but we need some help.” 


I took a long time since I wrote to Y.L., waiting day by day to inform 
you about our Academy and about the possibility of electing a new 
prince [...].'°° 


Cardinal Francesco Barberini, who had been considered as the most 
suitable successor, declined the invitation to take Cesi’s position, and, 
after a while, the whole project collapsed. The case of Galilei and his 
abjuration certainly did not help the Lincean group to survive. 

It is certainly worth mentioning the fact that in 1643 the Parisian 
Academy (Academia Parisiensis) tried to contact the Linceans in order to 
ask for information concerning their scientific activity. II This, obviously, 
testifies to the fame achieved by the Linceans abroad, mostly through 
the means of their publications. The history of the Linceans seems to 
suggest that their Academy was more of a circle of persons, instead 
of a formal organization: a sodality whose glue was mainly made of 
individual energies and ties. Its future was doomed by the fragility of 
mortals. 


» Francesco Stelluti to Galileo Galilei, “Signor Galileo mio, con man tremante e 
occhi pieni di lacrime vengo a dare quest’ infelice nuova a V.S. della perdita fatta del 
nostro Signor Principe, duca d'Acquasparta, per una febbre acuta sopra giuntagli, 
che hieri ce lo tolse con danno inestimabile per la repubblica litteraria per tanto belle 
compositioni, che tutte imperfette ha lasciato, di che nho un dolore inestimabile,” 
Gabrieli, I! Carteggio, 1217-1218. 

9 “La nostra Accademia ha preso gran nome, e non € bene d'abbandonarla: però 
bisogna pensare ad eleggere un nuovo Principe, ma vé bisogno di aiuto," Gabrieli, X 
Carteggio, 1221. 

10 "EI un pezzo che ho scritto a V.S., aspettando di giorno in giorno di poterle dare 
qualche avviso della nostra Accademia e di quanto si disegnava di fare per l'elezzione 
del nuovo principe [...]," Gabriel, I! Carteggio, 1231. 

101 Gabrieli, I! Carteggio, 1446. 
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ALLES ZU NUTZEN—THE FRUCHTBRINGENDE 
GESELLSCHAFT (1617-1680) AS A GERMAN 
RENAISSANCE ACADEMY 


Gabriele Ball 


The utilitarian mission of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 


The Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft was founded in 1617 in the tradition 
of the Italian academies, some twenty years before the Académie Fran- 
caise (1635) in France and 45 years before the Royal Society (1662) in 
England" The academy quickly developed into the most important soci- 
ety of seventeenth-century Germany, and thus became a role model for 
other societies.? It soon was regarded an honour to be a member of the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft.? Its name Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 
(Fruit-Bearing Society), motto Alles zu .Nutzen (Let everything be of use) 


! See Claudia Valter, “Akademien der Wissenschaften,” in Erkenntnis Erfindung Konstruk- 
tion. Studien zur Bildgeschichte von Naturwissenschaften und Technik vom 16. bis 19. Jahrhundert, 
ed. Hans Hollander (Berlin: Gebr. Mann Verlag, 2000), 124.—In the following, when 
a member is first mentioned in the text, I will give his membership number, the year 
of admission to the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft and his society name in German, 
followed by an English translation in brackets. The reader should bear in mind that my 
translation of names must be tentative at best. For biographical information concerning 
the 527 members of the first period, see Klaus Conermann, Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. 
Der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft geöffneter Erzschrein. Das Köthener Gesellschaftsbuch Fürst Ludwigs 
I. von Anhalt-Kothen 1617-1650, ed. Klaus Conermann, 3 vols. (Leipzig: Edition Leipzig 
[also: Weinheim: VCH], 1985). Vol. III: Die Mitglieder der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft 
1617-1650. 527 Biographien. Transkription aller handschrifilichen Eintragungen und Kommentare 
zu den Abbildungen und Texten im Köthener Gesellschaftsbuch (Leipzig: Edition Leipzig [also: 
Weinheim: VCH], 1985) [= Conermann II). 

? Klaus Conermann, “War die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft eine Akademie? Über 
das Verhältnis der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft zu den italienischen Akademien,” in 
Sprachgesellschaften, Societüten, Dichtergruppen, ed. Martin Bircher and Ferdinand van Ingen 
(Hamburg: Hauswedell, 1978), 103-130 . 

3 Richard van Dülmen, Die Gesellschaft der Aufklärer. Zur bürgerlichen Emanzipation und 
aufklärerischen Kultur in Deutschland (Frankfurt: Fischer, 1986), 22. This is not only the 
case with bourgeois members but is also valid for noblemen. 
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and emblem (the coconut palm)—all form the impresa* or device and are 
linked in the poem “Reimgesetz” (Stanza)—are closely connected with 
the notion of society and sociability. This strong affirmation of utili- 
tarianism in the mainly courtly and principally non-scholarly academy 
becomes an act of responsibility through its inherently social ideal: a 
national ruling class in which differences of confession, region, profes- 
sion, class and gender (the latter reluctantly included) are neutralized 
under the motto Alles zu Nutzen.” The adoption of society names, which 
mask the status of the member Prince Ludwig, head of the society, is 
called “Der Nàhrende" (The Nutritive)—ntensifies this impression. The 
society motto implies that each member and lover of the arts 1s asked 
to contribute to the ‘whole’ according to his talents and at the same 
time promises to become a useful member not only of the Fruchtbrin- 
gende Gesellschaft, but of society itself. Thus the court could potentially 
develop into a centre of both cultural and political reform through the 
programmatically anti-hierarchical Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. The 
publication of the members’ works, often translations, should not merely 
bring honour to the writers or serve their ambitions, but be of general 
use.’ They were published anonymously by referring to the author as a 


* For the impresa, a constitutive element of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, see 
pp. 400-402 of this article and Conermann II, 121-127. 

? Klaus Conermann, “Zum vorliegenden Bande,” in Briefe der Fruchtbringenden Gesell- 
schaft und Beilagen: Die Zeit Fürst Ludwigs von Anhalt-Köthen 1617-1650. Erster Band: 1617— 
1626. Unter Mitarbeit von Dieter Merzbacher herausgegeben von Klaus Conermann 
(Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1992) [= DA Köthen I. 1], 17-19.—Women were not excluded 
officially, but a discussion about female membership did not occur. Prince Ludwig 
himself supported many women intellectually and some of the members! wives were 
allowed to bear their husbands’ society names, e.g. Prince Ludwig's second wife “Die 
Nahrende” (The Nutritive), Princess Sophia von Anhalt-Kothen, née Lippe and Duke 
August von Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel’s (The Liberator) third wife “Die Befreyende” 
(The Liberatress), Duchess Sophia Elisabeth, née Mecklenburg-Güstrow. In English it 
is rarely possible to express the German distinction between the two genders by merely 
changing the ending of the same word, e.g. “Der Nahrende” (The Nutritive) and “Die 
Nahrende” (The Nutritive). 

ê Klaus Conermann, Fürst Ludwig von Anhalt-Köthen (1579-1650). Die Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft. Zwei Aufsätze (Köthen: Druckerei Gottschalk Aken, 2002), 50. 

7 Conermann II, 38, argues that most of the works of the Fruchtbringer were prob- 
ably translations, because these could be made by any intelligent devotee of the arts 
educated in schools and by virtue of cavaliers’ tours without requiring a high degree 
of learning. See regarding Duke Wilhelm V. von Hessen-Kassel’s translation of a Lope 
de Vegas novel, Klaus Conermann, “Der Fremde in seinem Vaterland. Zur Rezeption 
eines Romans Lope de Vegas in Frankreich, England und Deutschland," in Exil. Trans- 
historische und transnationale Perspektiven. Exile. Transhistorical and Transnational Perspectives, ed. 
Helmut Koopmann and Klaus Dieter Post (Paderborn: mentis, 2001), 65-99. 
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member of the Fruit-Bearing Society (“Mitglied der Fruchtbringenden 
Gesellschaft"? or by using the member's society name,” both of which 
underlined the idea of social appeal. In 1648 Prince Ludwig wrote in 
a letter to Rudolf von Dietrichstein (FG 481. Der Atzende [The Etch- 
ing]. 1647) of a friendly honest society without any intent of ambition 
but of unity and friendship (“vertraulichen aufrichügen geselschaft, die 
keinen ehrgeitz, sondern nur einigkeit und vertrauligkeit gesuchet").!! 
This impetus is strengthened by the fact that the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft, namely Prince Ludwig von Anhalt-Kóthen and his nephew 
Johann Ernst der Jüngere von Sachsen-Weimar (FG 3. Der Kàumling 
[The Germinant]. 1617), had a productive alliance with a bourgeois 
non-member, the Lutheran pedagogue Wolfgang Ratke (Ratichius, 
1571-1635) and his ideas for educational reform. Prince Ludwig sup- 
ported this school project, and Ratke devised plans for a long series of 
textbooks printed by Prince Ludwig’s own publishing house in Kóthen."? 
This project, though independent of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, 


* [Antonio de Guevara, Libro llamado relox de príncipes (1529 u. 6.), Italian transl. 
and adapt. By Mambrino Roseo da Fabriano (i.e. Collenuccio Costo), L’institutione del 
prencipe christiano (1543 u. 6.), transl. (by Prince Christian II. von Anhalt-Bernburg):] 
Die Vnterweisung | Eines Christlichen Fürsten/ | Aus dem Spanischen ins Jtaliänische 
| erstlich übergesetzt/ | Durch | MAMBRINUM ROSEUM | von Fabriano, | Vor 
Jahren verdeutschet durch ein Mitglied | der Fruchtbringenden Geselschaft/ | Vnd anetzo im 
Druck gegeben. | [Vignette] | Cóthen im Fürstenthumb Anhalt/ | [Linie] | Jm Jahr 
1639 (my emphasis).—For Prince Christian II. von Anhalt-Bernburg's fascinating diary, 
see Andreas Herz, “‘...ma fatale destinée... Krisen- und Leidenserfahrungen Fürst 
Christians II. von Anhalt-Bernburg (1599-1656) in seinen Tagebüchern und anderen 
Zeit- und Lebensdokumenten," in Passion, Affekt und Leidenschaft in der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. 
Johann Anselm Steiger in connection with Ralf Georg Bogner, Ulrich Heinen, Renate 
Steiger et al. (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2005), 981-1035. 

? Although Georg Philipp Harsdórffer was one of the well-known founders of the 
Pegnesische Blumenorden, he published many of his works under his society name. For 
an anonymous work by Harsdorfler Aunstverständige Discurs Von der edlen Malerey published 
with Abraham Bosse's Aunstbiichlein |...] Von der Radıer- und Etzkunst (Nürnberg: Paul 
Furst, 1652), see Andreas Herz, “Der Hase des Zeuxis: Von Sandrart über Birken zu 
Harsdorffer,” Daphnis 25 (1996), 387—422. 

10 For the history of translation and the first German academy, see Winfried Lange, 
**Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft” und Übersetzung im 17. Jahrhundert,” in Geschichte 
der Übersetzung Beiträge zur Geschichte der neuzeitlichen, mittelalterlichen und antiken Übersetzung, 
ed. Bogdan Kovtyk, Hans-Joachim Solms and Gerhard Meiser (Berlin: logos, 2002), 
89-107. 

! Prince Ludwig's letter to Dietrichstein of 18 January 1648, see Der Fruchtbringenden 
Gesellschaft ältester Ertzschrein. Briefe, Devisen und anderweitige Schrifistiicke. Urkundlicher Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprachgesellschaften im 17. Jahrhundert, ed. Gottlieb Krause 
(Leipzig: Dyk, 1855), 99. 

? See Dünnhaupt who connects the device of the Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft 
with the school project and the printing house in Köthen: Gerhard Dünnhaupt, “ Alles 
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was designed to achieve harmony among the states and denominations 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

It was not until the second society book of 1624 that the “Reimgesetz” 
on the zmpresa of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft was first published. 
This poem includes the concept of usefulness as a strong driving force 
of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft: 


DEr Palmenbaum so trägt die ndianschen Nüße/ 

Bringt viel der schönen Frücht voll anmuths schmacks und süße: 
Weil alles was dran ist zu nutz man wendet an/ 

Hat die Gesellschaft sich Fruchtbringend nennen lan. 

Daß man in deutscher Sprach mit nutz Frucht solle bringen/ 
Sich drinnen üben stets in allen erbarn dingen/ 

Ergetzlich/ lustig sey/ gesellig auch dabey: 

So Frucht und Nutzen schaff in Tugend allerley.'* 


(Ihe palm tree bearing Indian nuts 

Produces many beautiful fruits full of graceful taste and sweetness: 
Because every part of it is put to use, 

The society allowed itself to be called fruit-bearing, 

In speaking German one should bear fruit and be useful 

And at the same time be delightful, cheerful and sociable 

So that you produce results and usefulness along with all manner of 
virtues.) 


If one tries to describe the contents of the term ‘all’ or ‘whole’ (alles) 
mentioned in the poem and the motto by studying the sources of the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, like letters, poems and prefaces, one 


zu Nutzen!’ Die Anfänge der neuhochdeutschen Sprachreform und der erste deutsche 
Schulbuchverlag," Philobiblon 32 (1988) 3, 175-185. 

Concerning Ratke's reform and the Kóthen press, see Klaus Conermann, *Die 
fürstliche Offzin zu Köthen. Druckerei, Verlagswesen und Buchhandel im Dienste des 
Ratichianismus und der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft (1618-1644/50),” Wolfenbiitteler 
Barock-Nachrichten 24 (1997), 121-178; Gerhard Dünnhaupt, “Die Fürstliche Druckerei 
zu Köthen,” Archiv für Geschichte des Buchwesens 20 (1979), cols. 895-950; for Duke Ernst 
I. von Sachsen-Gotha, see Michael Ludscheidt, **Solches Directorium wo müglich dem 
Bittersüssen [...] aufzutragen. Ernst der Fromme und die FG,” in Ernst der Fromme. 
Staatsmann und Reformer 1601-1675, ed. Roswitha Jacobsen and Hans-Jörg Ruge (Bucha 
bei Jena: quartus-Verlag, 2002), 149-156. 

? Klaus Conermann, “Zum vorliegenden Bande,” in Briefe der Fruchtbringenden 
Gesellschaft und Beilagen: Die Zeit Fürst Ludwigs von Anhalt-Köthen 1617-1650. Zweiter Band: 
1627-1629. Unter Mitarbeit von Andreas Herz und Dieter Merzbacher, herausgegeben 
von Klaus Conermann (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1998) [= DA Köthen I. 2], 12-13. 

14 Fürst Ludwig von Anhalt-Köthen Werke I: Die ersten Gesellschafisbücher der Fruchtbringenden 
Gesellschaft (1622, 1624 und 1628). Johannis Baptistae Gelli Vornehmen Florentinischen Academici 
Anmutige Gespräch Capricci del Bottaio genandt (1619), ed. Klaus Conermann (Tübingen: 
Niemeyer, 1992) [= DA Köthen II. 1], [21]. 
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indeed encounters everything that interested a lover of the liberal arts 
(Liebhaber der Freien. Künste) at that time: Chemistry, Alchemy, Music, 
History, Astronomy, Mathematics, Philosophy, History of Art, Fine Art 
itself, Language and Linguistics. In her influential book The Role of 
Scientific Societies in the Seventeenth Century, Martha Ornstein asserts that the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft was not concerned with the sciences, but 
only with the “cultivation and development of the German tongue.”'® 
This assertion repeats the nineteenth-century prejudice of a language 
society (Sprachverein) and irresponsibly neglects the historical facts. In 
the correspondence of society members one encounters scientists like 
Angelo Sala (FG 160. Der Lindernde [The Lenitive]. 1628)," Wilhelm 
von Kalcheim, genannt Lohausen (FG 172. Der Feste [The Stable]. 
1629)? and Landgrave Hermann von Hessen-Rotenburg (FG 374. 
Der Fütternde [The Feeding]. 1642),? not to mention Prince Ludwig 
himself, the primus inter pares, who had a broad knowledge of Botany, 
Medicine and especially of Agriculture." However, natural sciences 


'S An impression of the broad interests of the Akademie is given by the index of subject 
matter (Sachregister) in our edition Die deutsche Akademie des 17. Jahrhunderts Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft, ed. Klaus Conermann (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1991 f£). 

I" Martha Ornstein, The Role of Scientific Societies in the Seventeenth Century (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1913; reprint New York: Arno Press, 1975), 166. 

7 D. O. M. A. | ANGELI SALA, | Vicentini Veneti, Chymia- | tri Candidissimi | 
SACCHA- | ROLOGIA, | Darinnen erstlich von | der Natur/ qualiteten, nützlichem 
| Gebrauch/ vnd schädlichem Miß- | brauch des Zuckers: | Darnach/ | Wie von 
demselben ein Weinmäs- | siger starcker Getranck/ Brandwein vnd | Essig/ als auch 
vnterschiedliche Art hochnützli- | cher medicamenten damit kónnen berei- | tet werden/ 
beschrieben vnd | angezeiget wird. | [Linie] | Mihil est tam dulce & suave, quàm | Zorlorum 
virus propria virtute sopire. | [Zierstück] | Rostock/ Jn Verlegung Johann Hallervordts/ 
| Buchhàndlers/ | Gedruckt bey NICOLAO Keyl. | [Linie] | Anno M.DC. XXXVII 
(HAB: X Film 117). 

1? Kurtz- gründlich- und klahrer Unterricht, von nóhtigen Stücken der Rechenkünst 
(HAB: Cod. Guelf 840. 2 Helmst.).—[Kupfertitel] Zusamfassung | Etlicher Geometri- 
| schen Aufgaben: | So | Durch die Rechenkunst | allein aufzulósen, | Benebenst 
kurtzem be- | richt von zehendzahlen, | Durch | Wilhelm von Calchum | gnt Lohausen 
Obristen. | Bremen, 1629 (HAB: 30. 2 Geom. 2° 1). 

19 Teutsche | ASTROLOGIA, | Oder | Teutscher Discurß/ Von al- | lerhand 
Astrologischen Specu- | lationen, Sampt einem Methodo, wie auch die | der Lateini- 
schen Sprach vnerfahrne vnd vnge- | lehrte/ sich in diesem sehr lustigen studio üben/ 
| vnd das tagliche Gewitter auff Astronomi- | sche weise observiren vnd vnterschei- | 
den kónnen/ | Sampt angehängten hundert vnnd | mehr Jährigen Observationibus, 
auff viele | vorhergehende alte Regulen oder | Aphorismos, | Vnd einer Vorrede/ | 
Darinn | Die Summa dieses Tractatleins eigentlich | vnd kürtzlich entworffen wird. | 
[Vignette] | Grebenstein/ | Gedruckt bey Salomon Schadewitz/ | [Linie] | M. DC. 
XXXVII (HAB: 65. 2 Astronomica). 

2° Prince Ludwig was (and still is) called the “fruit man” (Öbster in regional parlance) 
in Köthen. See Conermann, Zwei Aufsätze, 5. 
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only played a minor role in the ‘fruit-bearing’ correspondence itself, and 
were mainly presented by publications, which appeared anonymously 
or under the member's birth name. 

The utilitarian aspect of the society, with its close connection to 
the claim of a virtuous life, is explicitly made in the Kurtzer Bericht Von 
der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft Zwecke und Vorhaben (Short Report on the 
Purposes and Intentions of the Fruit-Bearing Society)! first published in 
1622. Although only a few main ideas are stated in this report —Prince 
Ludwig of Anhalt-Kóthen never defined strict rules—they tell us a 
lot about the high expectations in the fields of ethics and aesthetics 
(language and literature). 


Erstlichen daß sich ein jedweder in dieser Gesellschaflt/ erbar/ nütz- 
und ergetzlich bezeigen/ und also überall handeln solle/ bey Zusam- 
menkünffen gütig/ frölig/ lustig und erträglich [i.e. verträglich, G. B.] 
in worten und wercken seyn/ auch wie darbey keiner dem andern ein 
ergetzlich wort für übel auffzunehmen/ also sol man sich aller groben 
verdrießlichen reden und schertzes darbey enthalten. 

Fürs andere/ daß man die Hochdeutsche Sprache in jhrem rechten 
wesen und standt/ ohne einmischung frembder ausländischer wort/ 
aufls möglichste und thunlichste erhalte/ und sich so wol der besten 
außsprache im reden/ als der reinesten und deutlichsten art im schreiben 
und Reimen-dichten befleiBigen.” 


(Firstly, that every member of this society should act honourably, usefully 
and delightfully and behave accordingly wherever he is. At meetings he is 
expected to be kind-hearted, joyful, cheerful and amicable in words and 
deeds, neither should any one take offence at an amusing word. Hence 
one should refrain from coarse and troublesome speech and jokes in 
such gatherings. 

Secondly, that one should maintain the High German Language in its 
substance and dignity without mixing it up with foreign words from abroad 
and by striving for the best pronunciation and the [grammatically] purest 
and [stylistically] clearest manner of writing prose and poetry.) 


? DA Köthen II. 1, [10]. 

? DA Köthen II. 1, [10]. Since this German prose passage expresses the programmatic 
role the German language plays in the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, I take the liberty 
of citing it before the English translation.— For an outline of the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft as far as the three pillars of culture, language and politics are concerned, 
see Andreas Herz and Gabriele Ball, *Eine deutsche Akademie im Spannungsfeld von 
Sprache, Kultur und Politik: Die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft,” in neu entdeckt. Thiirin- 
gen—Land der Residenzen. 2. Thüringer Landesausstellung Schloß Sondershausen. 15. Mat—3. 
Oktober 2004. 2 Katalogbde. und ein Essay-Bd., ed. Konrad Scheurmann and Jórdis Frank 
(Mainz: Verlag Philipp von Zabern, 2004), I, 132-146. 
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This preface was reprinted in nearly every society book from 1622 
to 1646; however, the above mentioned “Reimgesetz” was replaced 
by a “Klinggedicht” (Sonnet) in 1629-1630, the year when Matthäus 
Merian, the best engraver of his time, created the emblems of the first 
200 members.” Interestingly enough, this sonnet insists on the practical 
and concrete usefulness of the palm tree. The appellative and didactic 
character reflects once again the pedagogical side of the Fruchtbrin- 
gende Gesellschaft very convincingly: 


Kling-gedicht 

Auff die Fruchtbringende Gesellschafft/ deren Nahmen/ Wort und Gemählde. 
Kompt/ lernt vom Palmenbaum/ jhr die jhr euch begeben 
Jn die Gesellschaft wolt/ wie jhr es stellet an 

Daß euch Fruchtbringend heiß und halt ein jederman/ 

Jhr müsset seiner frucht in allem folgen eben: 

Fast alles/ was bedarff/ der Mensch/ in seinem leben 
Bringt vor der baum/ draus man Nehnadlen machen kann/ 
Garn/ Stricke/ Seide/ Schiff/ auch Mast/ und Segel dran/ 
Wein/ Essig/ Brandtewein/ óhl seine früchte geben/ 

Brot/ Zucker/ Butter/ Milch/ Kees: Aus der Rinde wird 
Ein Becher/ Leffel/ Topff} Ein blat von jhm formirt 
Dachschindeln/ Matten auch von jhm geflochten werden: 
Jn jedem Monat er/ vor- newe früchte bringt: 

Wol dem/ der gleich wie er darnach nur strebt und ringt 
Daß er/ in allem frucht und nutzen bring auff erden.” 


(Sonnet 

on the Fruit-Bearing Society, its name, word and impresa. 
Come and learn from the palm tree, all of you who strive 
For membership in the Society, how you manage 

To be called and considered fruit-bearing by everyone. 


"7 It may be worthwile mentioning that Teutleben died on 11 November 1629. 
After his death Prince Ludwig's official leadership began, and it was only then that 
he was officially able to keep a membership list. So the beautifully decorated society 
book of 1629-30 presumably works as a manifestation of this beginning. See also 
Conermann IT, 57. 

?* Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. Der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft gedffneter Erzschrein. Das 
Köthener Gesellschaftsbuch Fürst Ludwigs I. von Anhalt-Köthen 1617-1650, ed. Klaus Coner- 
mann (Leipzig: Edition Leipzig [also: Weinheim: VCH], 1985), vol. I: Der Fruchtbringenden 
Gesellschaft Vorhaben, Namen, Gemälde und Wörter. Faksimile des ersten Bandes des im Historischen 
Museum Köthen aufbewahrten Gesellschaftsbuches Fürst Ludwigs I. von Anhalt-Köthen [= Conermann 
I], A wy v and Briefe der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft und Beilagen: Die Zeit Fürst Ludwigs 
von Anhalt-Köthen 1617-1650. Dritter Band: 1630-1636. Unter Mitarbeit von Gabriele 
Ball und Andreas Herz herausgegeben von Klaus Conermann (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 
2003) [= DA Köthen I. 3], 322. 
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In every respect you should take the fruit of the tree as an example: 
The tree produces nearly everything man needs in life 
One can make needles of it, 

Yarn, ropes, silk, ship with mast and sails; 

Its fruits yield wine, vinegar, brandy, oil, 

Bread, sugar, butter, milk, cheese: From the bark one gets 
A cup, a spoon, a pot; a leaf forms 

Roof shingles, mats can also be made from it: 

Every month the tree bears new fruits: 

Blessed is he who strives exclusively for it and aspires 

To be fruitful and useful in all and everything on earth.) 


Klaus Conermann compares the above mentioned “Reimgesetz” (“DEr 
Palmenbaum")? with this sonnet and concludes that the earlier poem 
already expresses the central idea of usefulness. However, it is not until 
the society’s “Klinggedicht” was published in 1629 that the usefulness is 
proven and demonstrated in a more exact and detailed way. Only then 
do we find a material and economic exemplification of usefulness.”° 
These examples of usefulness are also reflected in the pictura opposite 
the sonnet where useful things are shown. Thanks to Conermann's 
research meanwhile we know about the Linschoten model after which 
the society device was fashioned” and the possible influence of Tobias 
Hübner (FG 25. Der Nutzbare! [The Useful] 1619) on this poem.” 
Nevertheless the picture often raises questions. Why did Prince Ludwig, 
fascinated as he was by the ideal of cultural reform in Germany, choose 
an emblem so distant from his own culture? Surely there was a well- 
known love of the courts for curious things, but this explanation 1s not 
entirely satisfying. The contradiction between profane things and their 
itemization (like wine, milk, sugar, cup, or pot) and the exotic image of 
a palm tree seems to underline a fact which Prince Ludwig expressed 
in a letter to Prince Christian II. von Anhalt-Bernburg (FG 51. Der 
Unveranderliche [The Immutable]. 1622) on 19 August 1623. There he 
cites the etymology of the word “german,” which according to Aven- 
tinus is closely related to “germinare,” “sprossen” or “fruchtbringen.” 
The foreign “german” directly leads to the familiar “fruchtbringen” 


> See p. 393. 

26 Conermann II, 125. 
? DA Köthen I. 3, 104—119. 

?* For Hübner's possible influence on the sonnet, see his translation of Les Sepmaines 
by Guillaume de Salluste Seigneur Du Bartas Erste Woche in 1631, first published in 
1619; compare Conermann II, 124 and DA Köthen I. 3, 321 and 327 (310000 D. 


N 
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and both words and contexts are dependent on each other? One is 
only able to be productive and nützlich (in translations) if one accepts 
and tries to understand (and translate) the new and foreign.?? The 
above-mentioned exemplifications of usefulness in a foreign context are 
a new idea the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft put forward. Its members 
were able to be open-minded to ‘the other, which not only refers to 
different languages and the ‘new sciences’ but also to religious freedom 
of thought. They did this with the self-confidence of aristocrats and 
based on their own experience, that was nurtured by extensive travel 
and education.*' The strong feeling of being historically late and infe- 
rior in comparison with France and other European countries, as seen 
at the beginning of eighteenth century, hardly plays a role.? A view 


? See Prince Ludwig’s letter to Prince Christian II, DA Köthen I. 1, 201-202 (230819). 
Concerning the influence of Aventinus on the idea of a German Aulturnation and the 
linguistical side of it, see Sprachhelden und Sprachverderber. Dokumente zur Erforschung des 
Fremdwortpurismus im Deutschen (1478-1750), selected and commented by William Jervis 
Jones (Berlin / New York: de Gruyter, 1995), 18-20. 

°° For Harsdórffer and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, see Peter Beste, “‘Die 
Welt ist wie Afrika’—Harsdorffers Entwurf einer Entwicklungsgeschichte," in Georg 
Philipp Harsdorfer und die Künste, ed. Doris Gerstl (Nürnberg: Fachverlag Hans Carl, 
2005), 39-49. 

3! The educational background of members was mixed; one finds members with 
university training as well as those who had attended court schools. Educational journeys 
played an important role. The idea of a high percentage of Jiliterati cannot be con- 
firmed. See Günther Hoppe, “Traditions- und Spannungsfelder um die Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft im Spiegel ihres Alltags (1617—1629),” in Europäische Sozietätsbewegung und 
demokratische Tradition. Die europäischen Akademien der Frühen Neuzeit zwischen Frührenaissance 
und Spätaufklärung, ed. Klaus Garber and Heinz Wismann unter Mitwirkung von Win- 
fried Siebers (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1996), 1,1230-1260.—See also Karl Viëtor and 
his description of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft as “eines der wichtigsten Mittel mit 
denen der deutsche Protestantismus sein großes Werk, die Begründung einer Kultur, die 
auf rationaler Wissenschaftlichkeit und den Künsten beruhte, inmitten des allgemeinen 
Glaubenshaders und Religionskampfs begann,” in Karl Viétor, Von deutscher Poetery. 
Forschungen und Darstellungen aus dem Gesamtgebiete der deutschen Philologie, vol. 3: Probleme der 
deutschen Barockliteratur (Leipzig: Weber, 1928), 70. 

? In eighteenth-century Germany the representative of the idea of a Protestant 
cultural, political and pedagogical programme was Johann Christoph Gottsched 
(1700-1766). In his immense work, especially as editor of many journals, Gottsched 
again and again insists on the pre-eminence of Germany and the German language. 
Therefore he insists—by quoting Aventinus—that German was the language spoken 
in paradise: “Kurze Nachricht von dem, am Ende des vorigen Jahrhunderts, zu Dres- 
den im Werke gewesenen Leopolden-Orden," Beyträge zur critischen Historie der deutschen 
Sprache, Poesie und Beredsamkeit (Leipzig: Breitkopf, 1733) [= Critische Beytráge], I1/ 5/ 10, 
178. In the first moral weekly for a female public, Die Verniinftigen Tadlerinnen (1725/26), 
one of the fictive female editors complains that she 1s filled with envy when reading 
French poetry by Madame Deshouliers and at the same time becomes aware of the 
fact that there is still nothing which could compete with the French in that respect (“Ich 
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which both movements share, however, is the idea that translation is an 
excellent means of improving one's mother tongue and enabling it to 
express every context and text in science and the arts.? By means of 
the exotic impresa or device, the Utopian aspect of the supra-national 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft becomes obvious and constitutive alike: 
the European Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft cultivated nationality by 
being and acting supra-nationally.** This is one of the striking differences 
between the Italian academies and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft.” 
The goals of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft extended to the farthest 
regions of the German empire and beyond.?? Translations from Latin, 
Greek, Italian, Spanish and even the Arabic language in science and 
the arts are therefore a programmatic necessity and contribute to this 
productive process of cultural and scientific appropriation symbolized 
by the impresa of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft.?? 


The organizational structure of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 


The society had existed for more than sixty years between 1617* and 
1680 and was—according to Neumark’s history of the Fruchtbringende 


brenne vor Neid, wenn ich die franzósischen Gedichte der Madame Deshoulieres lese, 
und dabey bedencke, daß Teutschland noch nichts aufzuweisen habe, was man den 
Franzosen in diesem Stücke entgegen setzen kónnte"); see Johann Christoph Gottsched, 
ed., Verniinftige Tadlerinnen 1725-1726. Im Anhang einige Stücke aus der 2. und 3. 
Auflage 1738 und 1748. Neu hrsg. und mit einem Nachwort, einer Themenübersicht 
und einem Inhaltsverzeichnis versehen von Helga Brandes (Leipzig / Halle: Braun; 
reprint Hildesheim: Olms, 1993) I, XXVII, Stück, 211. 

3 Lange, “Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft und Übersetzung," 105. 

3t Bexte, *Harsdórffers Entwurf,” 40; Conermann II, 38-45 (“Der europäische Hori- 
zont der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft”); Wolfgang Hardtwig, Genossenschaft, Sekte, 
Verein in Deutschland, Vol. 1: Vom Spätmittelalter bis zur Französischen Revolution (München: 
Beck, 1997), 223. 

3 Carl Gustav von Hille, Der teutsche Palmbaum (Nürnberg: Wolffgang Endter, 1647; 
reprint München: Kösel, 1970), 187; see also Conermann, “War die Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft eine Akademie?” 112. 

30 See Martin Bircher, The Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft and Italy: Between Admiration and 
Imitation (Firenze: Accademia della Crusca, 1985), 128. 

37 An idea of this immense activity is given by Klaus Bulling’s (incomplete) “Biblio- 
graphie zur Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft," Marginalien. Blätter der Pirckheimer-Gesellschaft 
20 (1965), 3-110. 

9! A somewhat different chronology, suggested by Klaus Manger, ed., Die Frucht- 
bringer—eine Teutschhertzige Gesellschaft (Heidelberg: Winter, 2001), passim, and Georg 
Schmidt, “Kulturbedeutung, Musenhof und ‘Land der Residenzen’,” in Im Spannungsfeld 
von Wissenschaft und Politik. 150 Jahre Landesgeschichtsforschung in Thüringen, ed. Matthias 
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Gesellschaft “Der Neusprossende Teutsche Palmbaum”—oficially 
founded by Caspar von Teutleben (1576-1629. FG 1. Der Mehlreiche 
[The Flour-Rich]. 1617). Teutleben suggested the creation of a society 
similar to the Itahan academies. He therefore was credited with placing 
the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft in the Italian tradition.” This might 
also have been the reason why he chaired the society until his death in 
1629.” So for this new kind of organization in Germany, a role model 
already existed among Italian Renaissance academies.'' One parallel 
between the Italian academies and the first German language academy 
is the choice of an impresa for each new member.” 

A fascinating detail in the relationship of the Crusca and the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft is the transfer of the pictura of the Ital- 
ian Academy to that of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, namely 
of the above-mentioned Teutleben. Both emblems, the Crusca's and 
Teutleben's, present a milling device, frullone or Beutelkasten, by means 
of which the flour was separated from the chaff” 


Werner (Koln et al.: Bóhlau, 2005), 370—371, was rejected by Frank Boblenz, “Legen- 
denbildung oder Wirklichkeit? Vor 385 Jahren wurde in Weimar die Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft initiiert," Palmbaum. Literarisches Journal aus Thüringen 10 (2002), 162-170; 
Herz/ Ball, “Eine deutsche Akademie,” 138; Conermann, “Zu diesem Bande,” in 
Briefe der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft und Beilagen: Die Zeit Fürst Ludwigs von Anhalt-Köthen 
1617-1650. Vierter Band: 1637-1638. Unter Mitarbeit von Gabriele Ball und Andreas 
Herz, herausgegeben von Klaus Conermann (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 2006) [= DA Köthen I. 
4), 9-10, and Conermann, *'Einnehmungs-Brieff" Caspar Stielers entdeckt—oder über 
den merkwürdigen Umgang mit Aufnahmeurkunden und Vollmachten in der Frucht- 
bringenden Gesellschaft," Wolfenbütteler Barock-Nachrichten 33, no. 2 (2006), 97-117. 

3° Georg Neumark, Der Neusprossende teutsche Palmbaum (Nürnberg: Johann Hoffmann, 
1668; reprint München: Kósel, 1968), 12-13: *Nachdem nun [...] Herr Caspar von 
Teutleben/ [...] von den Italiänischen Gesellschaften/ [...] eine Unterredung angefan- 
gen/ [...] Auch endlich diesen hochverntinftigen Vorschlag gethan/ ob nicht thulich/ 
daß in Teutschland auch dergleichen Gesellschaft aufgerichtet.” 

? Klaus Conermann argues that Teutleben's Lutheran confession could have worked 
as an argument in favour of Teutleben too: “Die Tugendliche Gesellschaft und ihr 
Verhaltnis zur Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft. Sittenzucht, Gesellschaftsidee und Aka- 
demiegedanke zwischen Renaissance und Aufklärung,” Daphnis, 17 (1988), 569. 

“| Bircher, Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft and Italy. 

? For the theory and practice of impresa in Italy and Germany and its treatment by 
Stefano Guazzo, the founder of the Accademia degli Illustrati, see Klaus Conermann, 
"Impresa und Akademie. Entstehungsgeschichtliche Überlegungen zur Sinnbildkunst 
europäischer Akademien,” in Res Publica Litteraria. Die Institutionen der Gelehrsamkeit in 
der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Sebastian Neumeister and Conrad Wiedemann (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1987), I, 45-70. 

5 For Teutleben’s pictura and other common features between the Italian academies 
and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, see Conermann, “War die Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft eine Akademie?” and Conermann, “Impresa und Akademie.” 
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In Teutleben’s “Reimgesetz,” virtue rather than language plays a 
dominant role, a fact which is true of literally all *Reimgesetze." Every 
member commits himself to a certain virtue and behaviour." The 
dependence of language on morality is thereby once again confirmed. 
Conversatio, both in a general sense as human civilized behaviour and 
in a more specific sense as verbal behaviour, can be called the nucleus 
of the fruit-bearing programme," which was at the very beginning 
heralded by Prince Ludwig. ® When Prince Ludwig first went to Italy 
in 1598 at the age of 19, he was immensely attracted to Italian culture 
and literature." As he stated in his travel poem fifty years later, he 
studied the Italian language with diligence and with the support of the 
secretary of the Crusca, Bastiano de' Rossi. It was through this contact 
that “Baron Luigi d’Anault” was granted (the eighty third) member- 
ship in the Crusca. He was called “L’Acceso,” “Der Entzündete” (The 
Ignited), in 1600 and was the second foreigner, after Sebastian Zech." 
He worked on the Vocabulario (1612, 1623) and translated Italian authors 


^ Conermann, *War die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft eine Akademie?" 106-107; 
Conermann, Zwei Aufsätze, 41. 

5 Conermann, “War die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft eine Akademie?" 114, refers 
to Stefano Guazzo and his “La Civil Conversatione.” 

*5 For Prince Ludwig, see Klaus Conermann, “Die Sammlungen Fürst Ludwigs 
von Anhalt im Köthener Schloß. Ein Nachlaßinventar als Quelle für das Studium der 
Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft,” Wolfenbütteler Barock-Nachrichten 16, no. 2 (1989), 73-91; 
Conermann, “Editionsdesiderate: Die Werke der Fürsten Ludwig und Christian II. 
von Anhalt im Kontext der Akademiearbeiten der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft,” in 
Editionsdesiderate zur Frühen Neuzeit. Beiträge zur Tagung der Kommission für die Edition v. Texten 
der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Hans-Gert Roloff unter redaktioneller Mitarb. v. Renate Meincke 
(Amsterdam / Atlanta, GA: Rodopi, 1997), I, 391-490; Conermann, “Fürstliche 
Offizin”; Conermann, wei Aufsätze. 

4 For the account of a legate from Tuscany, Daniel L'Ermite, who visited Köthen 
in 1609, in which he stated that everything about this prince had been formed on 
the Italian model and even the architecture of his palace was not without delicacy 
and resembled the Italian model, and he continued that Prince Ludwig marvelously 
combines easy Italian grace with German seriousness, see Bircher, Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft and Italy, 123 and Conermann, “War die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft eine 
Akademie?” 107. 

55 Conermann, “War die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft eine Akademie?” 105. Some 
of the Crusconi society names were used in the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, the most 
interesting of which certainly is “Der Entztindete” (The Ignited), Prince Ludwig’s 
nephew, Duke Johann Friedrich of Sachsen-Weimar’s. His impresa shows—like that of 
the Cruscone Prince Ludwig—a burning stubblefield. His brothers also belonged to the 
society: Duke Johann Ernst d. J. von Sachsen-Weimar, Duke Friedrich von Sachsen- 
Weimar, Duke Wilhelm IV. von Sachsen-Weimar, after 1651 the second head of the 
society, Duke Albrecht von Sachsen-Eisenach, Duke Ernst I. von Sachsen-Gotha and 
Bernhard von Sachsen-Weimar. Especially for Ernst “Der Bittersüße” (The Bittersweet), 
see Andreas Klinger, “Herzog Ernst der Fromme—ein Mitlàufer der Fruchtbringenden 
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Fig. 13.4. Diederich von dem Werder. Left: Coat of arms and autograph 
from the Gesellschaftsbuch (1629). Right: Impresa (device) (in: Conermann I, Bl. H 
ij vu. H ïj r). 
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into German. Giambattista Gelli, a founding member of the Accademia 
Fiorentina, was Prince Ludwig's favourite author.? Ludwig translated, 
edited and published the programmatically important moral dialogues 
I capricci del bottaio in 1619.°° In the early 1620s Prince Ludwig referred 
in his letters to the importance of translating all sorts of texts in the 
fields of artes and scientiae in order to challenge and prove the power 
of one's mother tongue. He supports his argument by citing the fifth 
dialogue of the Capricci dell Bottajo.?' Prince Ludwig was influenced by 
the Accademia Fiorentina and even more directly by the Crusca in his 
attempt to propagate the vernacular in every genre of literature.” In 
order to achieve this aim he and other members of the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft, like Diederich von dem Werder (FG 31. Der Vielgekörnte 
[The Multigranulate]. 1620), were eager to translate from the Italian 
language.? At this point it seems worthwhile to draw attention to the 
various names the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft either gives itself or 
is given in comparison with its Italian counterpart. There is no doubt 
about the historically authenticated name of the Italian association as 
an accademia,” but what do sources tell us about the identity with regard 
to the name of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft? What can be said 


Gesellschaft?” in Die Fruchtbringer—eine Teutschhertzige Gesellschaft, 61-78; Ludscheidt, 
“Ernst der Fromme und die FG,” 149-156. 

?? For a discussion of the Accademia Fiorentina, see Inge Werner’s article included 
in this volume. 

5 Johannis Baptistae Gelli, “Vornehmen Florentinischen Academici Anmutige 
Gesprach Capricci del Bottaio genandt. Darinnen von allerhand lustigen vnd nützlichen 
Sachen gehandelt wird. Auf dem Jtaliänischen ins Teutsche gebracht. Mit angehenck- 
ter kurtzer Erklarung etlicher Stück: vnd darauff folgenden Register. Zu Cóthen im 
Fürstenthumb Anhalt. Jm Jahr M. DC. XIX,” in DA Köthen II. 1, [173]-[474]. 

?! See Friedrich von Schilling’s letter to Ludwig Lucius of 6 October 1621 (DA Köthen 

I. 1, 162). For this argument in Gelli’s fifth dialogue, see DA Köthen II. 1, 87. 
Conermann, *War die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft eine Akademie?" 120. 
See for Diederich von dem Werder, e.g. Torquato Tasso, Gottfried von Bulljon Oder 
das erlösete Jerusalem, tr. Diederich von dem Werder (Frankfurt a. M.: Aubry/ Schleich, 
1626); Lodovico Ariosto, Drey Gesünge Vom Rasenden Rolandt, tr. Diederich von dem 
Werder (Leipzig: Rehefeld, 1632-36). For Werder, see Dieter Merzbacher, “‘O seltner 
Held/ Dem Mars und Febus frént’—Diederich von dem Werder, der hochrangige 
‘Reimmeister’ der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft,” Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir Anhaltische 
Landeskunde. Köthen 3 (1994), 47-77, Merzbacher, *'Lambendo demum ursus confor- 
matur.’ Die Edition der Werke Diederichs von dem Werder und Tobias Hübners,” 
in Editionsdesiderate zur Frühen Neuzeit, I, 491—510; for Italian translations, see Bircher, 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft and Italy, 126-128 and Bulling, “Bibliographie zur Fruchtbrin- 
genden Gesellschaft," passim. 

5t See the impressive list of Italian academies in Naples, Rome, Florence. Une Histoire 
comparée des milieux intellectuels italiens (XVIF-XVIIT siècles), ed. Jean Boutier, Brigitte Marin 
and Antonella Romano (Rome: Ecole frangaise de Rome, 2005), 797-801. 
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about the reception of the society's name and its classification at the 
end of the century? 

Apart from the Latin version Societas fructifera, we find the descrip- 
tion as the Fruchtbringende Palm-Gesellschaffl, the Illustrissima Societas 
Carpophorum, the Italian and French form of academy (accademia and 
ac(c)ademie) as well as compagnie and compagnia, the fruchtreiche schar, the 
Teutsche Palmbaum and last but not least the Palmenorden, a name Prince 
Ludwig was not fond of and which is closely connected with the later 
periods of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft.” Towards the end of the 
century in the Staatskalendern® the society will be found listed in first 
place, before groups such as the Collegium Naturae Curiosorum and 
on the same level with those such as the Royal Society in England or 
the four Royal French academies. Nevertheless it has to be emphasized 
that the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft is independent of state influence 
and informal in character. As we have seen, the two important rules 
in the Aurtzer Bericht rely on virtue, usefulness and (in order to achieve 
these aims) the German language. 

Three more important elements also characterize the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft: the introduction rite (Hdnselung), the society books and the 
seniority rule (Anciennitätsregel). Before the rather formal act of Hänselung 
either the potential member wrote a petition to the head or the archivist 
(Erzschreinhalter) or a member of the inner circle suggested a person 
whom he thought would significantly contribute to the work of the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. During the Hänselung the neophyte was 


? For the discussion with Dietrichstein and Prince Ludwig's negative attitude towards 
changing the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft into an order, see the correspondence in 
Krause, Ertzschrein, 94—100.— The Latin academia is not found because it denotes Hohe 
Schulen in German; see 271201, 280411 K 8, 290310, DA Köthen II. 1, *24. Fascinatingly 
enough, Prince Ludwig distinguished between the Latin word academia and the new 
foreign word academi (to describe Italian academies) in his translation of Gelli and thus 
equates society and academi; see ibid.—For the various names, see also the glossary in 
our edition, e.g. DA Köthen I. 4, 766-785. 

°° See for example Die heutigen Christlichen Souverainen von Europa [. . .] Nebst Jeden Landes 
angehängten berühmten Familien, Ritter-Orden/ Societüten und hin und wider subsistirenden Gesandten 
(Breslau: Steck, 1698), 1067-1069 (HAB: Ff 157); Die heutigen christlichen SOUVERAI- 
NEN von EUROPA [...] Nechst ieden Landes angehängten berühmten FAMILIEN, Ritter-Orden/ 
SOCIETETEN (Breslau: Stecks Erben, 1704), II, 1420-1422 (HAB: Ff 158); Compendieuse 
Staats-Beschreibung Des Durchlauchtigen Welt-Kreises. 1. Theil (Braunschweig: Meyer, 1719), 
94 (HAB: Ff 95). These almanacs have been consulted thanks to Volker Bauer. See 
Conermann, “Tugendliche Gesellschaft,” passim, for the societal typology in comparison 
with brotherhoods, state orders and other associations. 

A Staatskalender was a periodical directory in eighteenth-century Germany consisting 
mainly of lists of court officials, administrative staff, and members of the military in 
the different political entities of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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allowed to drink from the so-called Oelberger, the tazza glass beautifully 
cut for this purpose (“hierzu gewiedmeten schón-geschnitenem Scha- 
lenglase/ der Oelberger genannt”) before he received his impresa. The 
five society books which were published between 1622 (52 members) 
and 1646 (400 members)? reflect the growth of the society during the 
first thirty years of its existence. Leafing through the album-like rep- 
resentative membership books one detects the egalitarian idea of the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft: birth and title are not mentioned.” 

In contrast to the fictitious gathering listed in the society book, regular 
meetings of all members were not held: The distances were too long, 
personal communication was often impossible during the Thirty Years’ 
War and last but not least the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft was simply 
too big in number.” The means of communication was the society letter. 
During the first decades this does not refer to writings which deal with 
society affairs only—that seems to be the case in the later period of the 
academy—but suggests especially the style of the letters.°' This society 


? See Andreas Herz, “‘Waltz recht’. Fruchtbringerisches Zeremoniell und sein 
‘Hintergrund’ in einem Stich Peter Isselburgs,” in Ars et Amicitia. Beiträge zum Thema 
Freundschaft in Geschichte, Kunst und Literatur. Festschrift für Martin Bircher zum 60. Geburtstag 
am 3. Juni 1998, ed. Ferdinand van Ingen and Christian Juranek (Amsterdam / Atlanta, 
GA: Rodopi, 1997), 374. 

58 See Conermann II, 46-53. 

5 For this development and its reception in secondary sources which consider the 
use of society names an anti-courtly act, see e.g. Christoph Stoll, Sprachgesellschaften 
im Deutschland des 17. Jahrhunderts. Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. Aufrichtige Gesellschaft von der 
Tannen. Deutschgesinnte Genossenschaft. Hirten-und Blumenorden an der Pegnitz. Elbschwanorden 
(München: List Verlag, 1973), 177-179. It should be kept in mind that the society 
names often bear a humourous, playful, and (self-)ironic note: “Der Dauerhafte” (The 
Durable), “Der Dicke” (The Fat), “Der Leuchtende" (The Radiant), “Der Wunderliche” 
(The Odd). Conermann, wei Aufsätze, 41, writes of the equalizing use of society names 
which bridges social differences; they are both, humorously and seriously intended. A 
researched list of all 890 members is provided by Martin Bircher, Jm Garten der Palme. 
Kleinodien aus dem unbekannten Barock: die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft und thre Zeit (Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1992), I, 152-163. Needless to say, this programmatic and utopian 
aspect did not really change the hierarchical order between bourgeois and courtly 
members in real life. 

9? In 1624 (11 members ‘auf Gottbotts Scheideweg,’ i.c. Köthen, see Günther Hoppe, 
“Wo lag ‘Gottbots Scheideweg’? Zur Lokalisierung eines wichtigen Gesellschaftstreffens 
der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft," Mitteilungen des Vereins für Anhaltische Landeskunde 1 
(1992), 133-136); around 1630 (12 members); 1645 (some members; subject: spelling); 
1651 (24 members due to the election of Duke Wilhelm IV. von Sachsen-Weimar) 
and 1658 (14 members due to the acceptance of electoral Prince Johann Georg II. 
von Sachsen). 

9! Sometimes the word ‘society letter’ is explicitly mentioned, e.g. in a letter of 
7 October 1638 to Hans Georg von Wartenberg where Prince Ludwig writes of a 
"gesellschaft brieflein.” 
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style (Gesellschaftsstil) was cultivated by Prince Ludwig in particular. He 
addressed his correspondent by the society name, wrote in an open 
and friendly way and above all in a lucid manner and relaxed tone.” 
If one thinks of the officialese (Kanzleistil) which was common practice 
at that time, the revolutionary aspect of this new and sometimes witty 
style of writing becomes obvious. The anti-hierarchical attitude finds 
convincing expression, and this once again emphasizes the close con- 
nection between virtue and language programmatically expressed in the 
Kurtzer Bericht for the first time. The content of the letter (for example 
the criticism of works) is ranked second to this code of behaviour.” 
One of the most interesting and fascinating correspondents in the first 
period of the society was Diederich von dem Werder. He responded 
to Prince Ludwig’s writings in a positive and unpretentious manner. 
In a short letter from New Year’s eve 1637 it becomes obvious that 
Werder worked as a kind of mediator between Martin Opitz von 
Boberfeld (FG 200. Der Gekrónte [The Crowned]. 1629) and Prince 
Ludwig after Friedrich von Schilling’s death (FG 21. Der Langsame 
[The Slow]. 1619). The letter was written manu propria at his estate 
at Reinsdorff and addressed to “Dem Nehrenden. Cóthen" (To the 
Nutritive. Cóthen). Werder made extensive use of society names and 
playfully alludes to the special date® by concluding “ohne einen den 
ersten tag jm jahr 1638” (“without one, the first day in 1638"). Despite 
the letter’s brevity the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft is represented 
by four society names and three society members.’ His requests are 
expressed in a clear way, and even the actual official wishes for the new 
year 1638 to Prince Ludwig and his wife are amazingly straightforward 
(“Zu welchem dem Nehrenden vndt der Nehrenden [Princess Sophia 
von Anhalt-Kóthen] alle gedeyliche wohlfahrt vndt hohes ansehen 
gewünscht wirdt. von dem Vielgekörnten”). On the other hand Opitz 


62 Conermann, “Zu diesem Bande,” in DA Köthen I. 4, 10-11. 

55 See the statement of the aims of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft in DA Köthen 
II. 1, [10]. 

** See also Prince Ludwig's letter to Martin Opitz on 20 July 1638: DA Köthen I. 4, 
603 (380720). 

6 See Conermann, “Zu diesem Bande,” in DA Köthen I. 4, 7-8. 

% For a detailed comment, see DA Köthen I. 4, 402 (371231). 

% In the letter the following society names are mentioned: “Der Gekrönte” (The 
Crowned), i.e. Martin Opitz; “Der Nahrende” (The Nutritive), i.e. Prince Ludwig; 
“Die Nahrende” (The Nutritive), i.e. his wife, Princess Sophia von Anhalt-Köthen; 
“Der Vielgekórnte" (The Multigranulate), i.e. Werder himself.—For the wives’ society 
names, see p. 390 footnote 5. 
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had to be reminded of the style of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 
(“Jn dessen [...] erinnert der Nehrende das hinfuro die schreiben an 
ihme nach der geselschaft-art, ohne sonderliche geprenge, móchten 
eingerichtet sein"). This graceful style of letter writing expresses best 
what the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft had in mind when they described 
conversatio as their first purpose. In this sense one might speak of a 
conversational epistolographic style. 

By 1680 the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, the most significant Ger- 
man academy of the early modern period, had existed for over sixty 
years. In the course of its long history 890 members of different status, 
confessions (Lutherans, Calvinists, even Catholics?) and nationalities”? 
had been accepted, although a clear majority of them belonged to the 
German Protestant nobility, the actual ruling class at the beginning 
of seventeenth century. Needless to say in this circle a social barrier 
towards craftsmen, peasants and lower middleclass was inherent. The 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft was a courtly academy"! in spite of its 
egalitarian attitude expressed in the Aurtzer Bericht. It is in this docu- 
ment that one finds the Anciennitätsregel which stated that it is not the 
status but the date of membership which determined the member’s 
seating and, hence, his rank in the society.” As far as the period from 
1617-1650 is concerned almost 6 % of the members were scholars and 
poets who did not belong to the nobility of the sword (noblesse d'épée). 
There were outstanding men among them, e.g. Christian Gueintz (FG 
361. Der Ordnende [The Regulating]. 1641), Augustus Buchner (Der 
Genossene [The Tasted]. FG 362. 1641), Georg Philipp Harsdórffer 
(FG 368. Der Spielende [The Playful]. 1642), Justus Georg Schottelius 
(FG 397. Der Suchende [The Seeking]. 1642) and Johann Michael 
Moscherosch (FG 436. Der Tràumende [The Dreaming]. 1645). Both 


5 DA Köthen, I. 4, 555. 

® Nicolaus (von) Troilo; Prince Johann Ludwig von Nassau-Hadamar. 

7? Some examples for the European character of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 
with regard to the members: The Netherlands: Prince Moritz Heinrich von Nassau- 
Hadamar; France: Gaspard Corneille de Mortaigne dit de Pottelles; Italy: Prince Octavio 
Piccolomini d'Aragona, Duca d'Amalfi; Sweden: Johan Banér, Greve Axel Oxenstierna 
af Sódermóre; Scotland: Alexander Erskein and England: Sir Robert Anstruther. 

? Klaus Conermann, Andreas Herz, and Helwig Schmidt-Glintzer, “Die Frucht- 
bringende Gesellschaft. Gesellschaftsgedanke und Akademiebewegung,” in Gelehrte 
Gesellschaften im mitteldeutschen Raum (1650-1820) ed. Detlef Döring and Kurt Nowak 
(Stuttgart / Leipzig: Verlag der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 
2000), vol. I, 19. 

” DA Köthen II. 1, [10]. 
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groups, those experienced in arms (“die erfarnen in waffen”) and the 
scholars (“gelehrten”) were required to realize the moral and literary 
programme of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, as Prince Ludwig 
points out in his letter to Dietrichstein.? Only one group of scholars, 
i.e. theologians, was excluded from the academy, although exceptions 
were obviously made in some cases like Johann Valentin Andreae (FG 
464. Der Mürbe [The Fragile]. 1646), Johann Rist (FG 467. Der Rüstige 
[The Well-Prepared]. 1647) and later Johann Christoph Arnschwanger 
(FG 853. Der Unschuldige [The Innocent]. 1675). They were poets 
and, despite their vocation, they supported the irenic attitude of the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft." Its members were asked to strengthen 
unity by rejecting religious strife and act according to Christian values.” 
It was no accident that Reformed Princes of Anhalt and Lutheran 
Dukes of Sachsen-Weimar founded the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 
a hundred years after the beginning of the Reformation. The preface 
of the programmatic report of the Taubenorden" is dedicated to the 
“redlich-teutschen Leser" and reveals how deeply this principle was also 
rooted in comparable societies at the end of seventeenth century. After 
the obligatory reference to the Italian model, the author explained the 
foundation of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft and its circumstances 
in detail." 


A short history of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft with some references to other 
societies in Germany 


In the following I would like briefly to describe the history of the society, 
especially as it concerns the presidents and archivists (Erzschreinhalter) in 
order to outline a few noticeable differences among the three periods. 
Since most of the society’s correspondence has not yet been analyzed 
and edited, our knowledge remains somewhat limited. However, it is 
progressing steadily thanks to current work on the edition of society 


7 Krause, Ertzschrein, 98. 

™ Conermann II, 23-24; also Conermann, “War die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 
eine Akademie?” 106-107. 

"7 Hille, Palmbaum, 75-76. 

^? Karl F. Otto Jr., Die Sprachgesellschaflen des 17. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart: Metzler, 
1972), 62. 

7 Unmaßgebig. | Kurtzer Entwurff des | Belorbeerten | Tauben-Ordens | [Linie] | Jm Jahr 
1692, Amt 
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letters and other documents like poems, diary entries or prefaces of 
the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft.” 

In the course of its history, the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft was 
chaired by three heads. Bearing Teutleben's representative role dur- 
ing the first years in mind, Prince Ludwig of Anhalt-Kóthen held the 
leadership of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft from 1617 until he died 
on 7 January 1650. After a period of vacancy which lasted until 8 May 
1651, his seat was filled by Duke Wilhelm IV. von Sachsen-Weimar 
(FG 5. Der Schmackhafte [The Tasteful]. 1617) from 1651-1662. It 
was not until 1667—after an interregnum of five years—that Duke 
August von Sachsen-Weißenfels in Halle (FG 402. Der Wohlgeratene 
[The Well-Bred]. 1643) took over the task. He died in 1680. During the 
Köthen period (1617-1650) 527 members—most of them Protestant 
noblemen-— joined the society: princes 13.9 9/o; counts/ barons 11.6 %; 
hereditary nobility 62.6 %; ennobled nobility 5.7 9/o; scholars 5.9 9/o; 
unknown 0.4 %.” In his correspondence the Prince was supported by 
Friedrich von Schilling, who worked as maître d’hötel or steward (Hof- 
meister) at the court in Köthen. Many letters have been preserved which 
he exchanged with Johann von Mario zu Gammerslewe (FG 100. Der 
Goldgelbe [The Golden Yellow]. 1624)? and Martin Opitz,?' the most 
important poet during the first period of the Fruchtbringende Gesell- 
schaft." Prince Ludwig himself revealed his closeness to Schilling on 
the occasion of his death by dedicating a sonnet to him, which was 
corrected by Diederich von dem Werder, Prince Ludwig's favourite 


"7 For the correspondence of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft and our edition, see 
Andreas Herz, “Das Wolfenbütteler Forschungs- und Editionsprojekt. Die deutsche 
Akademie des 17. Jahrhunderts: Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft," Wolfenbütteler Barock- 
Nachrichten 26, no. 2 (1999), 131-143; see also http://www.saw-leipzig.de and http:// 
www.hab.de for the publications of the project Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft (Saxon 
Academy of Sciences in Leipzig in cooperation with the Herzog August Bibliothek 
in Wolfenbüttel). 

7 Conermann II, 31. 

8° See the research done in DA Köthen I. 3, passim, to shed light on the *Goldgelbe" 
(The Golden Yellow) who not only worked as a tutor for Prince Christian II. von 
Anhalt-Bernburg, but was also extremely important as a correspondent. In his letters his 
outstanding role as an agent for military as well as literary news becomes obvious. 

8! See page 406; compare the lecture at the International Baroque congress in 
Wolfenbüttel in April 2006 “‘Quem imiter?” Die antiquarische Philologie des Martin 
Opitz" given by Harald Bollbuck; Klaus Conermann and Harald Bollbuck are preparing 
an Opitz edition; see also Klaus Conermann and Andreas Herz unter Mitarbeit von 
Olaf Ahrens, “Der Briefwechsel des Martin Opitz. Ein chronologisches Repertorium," 
Wolfenbütteler Barock-Nachrichten 28, nos. 1-2 (2001), 3-133. 

® See DA Köthen I. 4, 246 (371027 K I 2). 
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critic and close friend. Schilling's contributions to the society which he 
helped to preserve are already explicitly mentioned in the ütle of the 
poem. Although just the first seven lines refer to the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft, I quote all fourteen lines because Schilling’s love for lan- 
guages and travel refers to the European and supra-national side of 
the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft: 


Auff deß Langsamen tödtlichen Abgang aus der fruchtbringenden gesell- 
schafft. 

MJt trew’ vnd redligkeit sein leben hat geführet 

Der zwarten langsamb hieß/ zu langsam nie doch wahr 
Besondern fertig stets bey wohlfahrt vnd gefahr/ 

Jn dessen diensten auch kein vnfleiß ward gespüret 

Hat mit bescheidenheit den Hoffstatt wohl regieret/ 

Erhalten helffen auch die sehr fruchtreiche schar 

Vnd alt geworden ist fast Drey vnd Funffizig Jahr 

Drin Tugendhaffüg stets er seinen wandel führet 

In de durchwandert er manch Königreich vnd Land 

Hat er viel sprachen jhm gemachet wohl bekannt 

Der Rómer/ Grieche/ Türck/ jhn haben reden hóren 

Der Schlave/ Schwed’/ vnd Jrr’/ vnd was liegt an dem Meer 
Jn Norden/ Ost vnd West/ das hat besuchet er 

Vnd was für Lander mehr den Mittag angehóren.? 


(On the Slow's Decease from the Fruit-Bearing Society. 

He led his life in faithfulness and virtue. 

Although he was called “The Slow,” he never behaved like that. 
He was always prepared both in prosperity and danger. 

One never noticed any carelessness in his service. 

He reigned the court with modesty. 

And assisted in preserving the very fruitful company 

He has almost lived up to the age of fifty-three 

With unperturbed virtuousness. 

And travelled through many a kingdom and country 

and learned well a lot of languages. 

Romans, Greeks and Turks heard him speak, 

As well as Slavs, Swedes and Irishmen and people from 

the Northern, Eastern and Western seashore. He visited them 
along with all countries in the South.) 


After Schilling’s death Prince Ludwig alone became responsible for 
the correspondence of the academy, and this is exactly when the term 


8 DA Köthen I. 4, 236-237 (371027 ID). 
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Erzschrein first occurred to describe the archive of the society? In 
November 1637, Diederich von dem Werder wrote a letter to Prince 
Ludwig in which he mentioned the honour and the usefulness of the 
archive (“die chre vndt nutzen des ErtzSchreins").? At that point in 
the history of the society, Erzschrein seems to be a collective term for 
all written and pictorial material pertaining to the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft and its members. It refers to the society and its Kóthen 
centre likewise. In the 1640s, when Carl Gustav von Hille (FG 302. Der 
Unverdrossene [The Indefatigable]. 1636) published the unauthorized, 
first history of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft (1647), this meaning 
of the word was still the dominant one. Hille speaks of the tradition 
that in the Ertzschrein at Cóthen every virtuous person is given a society 
name on the occasion of the meeting of the Fruit-Bearing Society (“in 
dem Ertzschrein zu Cóthen bey dero Hochlóblichen Fruchtbringend 
Gesellschafter Versamlung/ einer jeden Tugendliebenden Person [. ..] 
ein Gesellschaftsname [...] ertheilet wird.”).°° The natural association of 
an actual ‘shrine’ or box (Schrein) cannot be confirmed by the sources. 
More than one year after the death of Prince Ludwig, on 8 May 1651, 
the new president Duke Wilhelm, “Der Schmackhafte," received the 
archive." In contrast to the “Nährende,” he insisted on the establish- 
ment of an official board and secretary, Heinrich von Schwechhausen 
(FG 532. Der Eigentliche [The Actual]. 1651). In his impresa Schwech- 
hausen received the meaningful motto Vereiniget die Streitenden (Compose 
the quarrellers) and became the first official Erzschreinhalter. However, his 


*' Gonermann, “Zu diesem Bande,” in DA Köthen I. 4, 10. 

8 DA Köthen I. 4, 274 (371110). For a detailed analysis concerning the etymological 
context of this word I thank Klaus Conermann; see DA Köthen I. 4, 278-279 (371110 
K 11). 

8° Hille, Palmbaum, 143; see also the similar quote in Neumark, Palmbaum, 147, 
twenty-one years later. 

87 Neumark, Palmbaum, 296. For Georg Neumark and the second period of the Frucht- 
bringende Gesellschaft, see Andreas Herz, “Akademieschriften der Fruchtbringenden 
Gesellschaft in ihrer Spátzeit und die Werke Georg Neumarks als Editionsdesiderate," 
in Editionsdesiderate zur Frühen Neuzeit, 1, 511—528; see also Michael Ludscheidt's profound 
research on Neumark: Ludtscheidt, “so viel ich in das zehende Jahr/ bey dem Ertz- 
schreinhalten wargenommen," in Die Fruchtbringer, 105-121; Ludtscheidt, “Die Weimarer 
Periode der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft von 1651 bis 1667 und die Verwaltung des 
Erzschreinhalteramtes durch den Dichter Georg Neumark,” in Gelehrte Gesellschaften 
im mitteldeutschen Raum (1650-1820), ed. Detlef Döring and Kurt Nowak (Stuttgart / 
Leipzig: Verlag der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 2002), III, 
9-22; Ludtscheidt, “Ernst der Fromme und die FG,” 149-156, and Ludtscheidt, Georg 
Neumark (1621-1681). Leben und Werk (Heidelberg: Winter, 2002), passım. See also the 
review by Andreas Herz, Wolfenbütteler Barock-Nachrichten 31, no. 2 (2004), 205-212. 
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personal qualities did not match that society word and, in 1653, Duke 
Wilhelm announced on the occasion of Georg Neumark's reception 
(FG 605. Der Sprossende [The Sprouting]. 1653) that he would become 
the new secretary as soon as Schwechhausen resigned. With the latter's 
death in 1655, Neumark took over the respected office? His motto 
nützlich und ergetzlich (useful and delightful) convincingly reflects that of 
the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft Alles zu Nutzen and those portions of 
the Kurtzer Bericht which urge behaviour that is useful and delightful 
(“nütz- und ergetzlich").? The society word hints at the important role 
Neumark was soon to play as the communication centre and media- 
tor in the Weimar period. In 1653 the president had already become 
interested in having his own and a new society history. Whether this 
idea was based on a strong wish for a new identity after Prince Ludwig's 
long presidency cannot now be verified, but it took another fifteen 
years before the history was published—a volume of about 550 pages 
written by the Erzschreinhalter Georg Neumark: Der Neu-Sprossende Teutsche 
Palmbaum. Oder Ausführlicher Bericht/ Von der Hochlöblichen Fruchtbringenden 
Gesellschaft Anfang/ Absehn/ Satzungen/ Eigenschaft/ und deroselben Fortpflant- 
zung/ mit schönen Kupfern ausgeziehret/ samt einem vollkommenen Verzeichnüf/ 
aller/ dieses Palmen-Ordens Mitglieder Derer Nahmen/ Gewächsen und Worten/ 
hervorgegeben Von dem Sprossenden |. ..] [1668]. According to Ludscheidt the 
long genesis of the work—Duke Wilhelm had died in 1662 and never 
witnessed the results of his initiative—was the reason for its apologetic 
instead of programmatic character. Nevertheless the activity to promote 
membership during the Weimar period (1651—1667) was vigorous: 262 
new members were accepted. In comparison with the 527 of the first 
thirty-three years (1617-1649), this represents a significant increase. 
Among the new members were men with great reputations: Adam 


95 For Neumark's comment on his acceptance of the office of Erzschreinhalter in the 
history of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, see the Weimar Erzschrein, Bl. 3v (THHSTA 
Weimar: Fl. Hausarchiv A 11817?) 

8° DA Köthen II, 1 [10]. 

°° A membership list extends in fact to number 806 (i.e. Martin Kempe), 380-412. 
Gottfried Behrndt, a member of the Deutsche Gesellschaft, published a supplement 
incl. number 877 in the critical journal Gritische Beyträge IV/ 15/ 3, 368-378: “Gottfried 
Behrndts Zusatz zu Georg Neumarks deutschem Palmbaume, aus noch ungedruckten 
Nachrichten”; see also Briefe der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft und Beilagen: Die Zeit Herzog 
Augusts von Sachsen-Weipenfels 1667-1680. Mit dem Breslauer Schuldrama Actus Von der Hochlöbl. 
Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft’ (1670) und mit den Registern der Mitglieder, Unter Mitarbeit von 
Gabriele Henkel und Andreas Herz herausgegeben von Martin Bircher (Tübingen: 
Niemeyer, 1991) [= DA Halle I], 368. 
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Fig. 13.5. Coat of arms and autograph of Georg Neumark (in: WapenBuch 
Derer Unter dem Durchleuchtigen Schmakkhaften als erwehltem Oberhaupte 


des Palmenordens Eingetretenen Fruchtbringenden Gesellschafter vom Jahr 
1651 an. HAAB Weimar: Ms. Fol. 219b, Bl. 78r). 


Olearius (FG 543. Der Vielbemühte [The Much-Troubled]. 1651), 
Sebastian Beer (FG 658. Der Vielgeübte [The Much-Practised]. 1656) 
and Sigmund von Birken (FG 667. Der Erwachsene [The Grown-up]. 
1658). In the sixties the latter was (like Neumark) especially interested 
in overcoming the crisis caused by Duke Wilhelm’s death on 17 May 
1662. For the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft—or as it was often called 
by then, the Palmorden—this date signalled the beginning of a period 
of being Hauptloß (without a leader).”' Many candidates were discussed, 


9! In a letter written by Neumark to Birken on 1 June 1662, quoted in accordance 
with Ludscheidt, Neumark, 290. 
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asked to take over and decided to turn down the office, among oth- 
ers Duke Wilhelm's brother, Duke Ernst I. von Sachsen-Gotha? (FG 
19. Der Bittersüße. [The Bittersweet]. 1619) and Prince Friedrich von 
Anhalt-Harzgerode (FG 62. Der Stetsgrünende [The Continuously 
Greening]. 1623). Duke August von Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel (FG 
227. Der Befreiende [The Liberator]. 1634) seems to have been the 
only one to have accepted, but his death in 1666 prevented him from 
becoming head of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft.” 

Finally, five years after the death of the last president, on 4 August 
1667 Georg Neumark wrote Sigmund von Birken that Duke August 
von Sachsen-Weißenfels had accepted the leadership and that he had 
been given the Ertzschrein eight days before. Neumark’s hopes to 
be confirmed as Erzschreinhalter by the new head were disappointed. 
Before his detailed history of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, the 
JNeu-Sprossende Teutsche Palmbaum, was published the president decided 
in favour of David Elias Heidenreich (1638-1688. FG 837. Der Wil- 
lige [The Willing]. 1672), who was not even a member of the society 
at the time of his nomination. This late period (1668-1680) is known 
as the least productive one, as is reflected by the small number (101) 
of newly accepted members. Nevertheless there are famous members 
among them: Martin Kempe (FG 806. Der Erkorne [The Chosen]. 
1668), Kaspar (von) Stieler (FG 813. Der Spate [The Late]. 1668), 
Christian Franz Paullini (FG 819. Der Wachsame [The Vigilant]. 
1672) and Joachim von Sandrart (FG 863. Der Gemeinniitzige [The 
Public-Spirited]. 1676).°° 


?? Sec p. 393 footnote 12. 

"7 Ludscheidt, Neumark, 294-295; for Duke August's activities as a book collector and 
librarian, see Sammler Fürst Gelehrter. Herzog August von Braunschweig-Liineburg 1579-1666 
(Braunschweig: Druck- und Verlagshaus Limbach, 1979). For his Bible projects, see 
our research work in DA Köthen I. 4, 380320, 380417. 

"TT Ludscheidt, Neumark, 296. 

? For the Halle period, see DA Halle I.—Die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft unter 
Herzog August von Sachsen-Weißenfels. Die preußischen Mitglieder Martin Kempe 
(der Erkorne) und Gottfried Zamehl (der Ronde). Mit Kempes Versgedicht JVeugrünender 
Palm-Zweig Der Teutschen Helden-Sprache und Poeterey (1664) und seinem Dichterlexikon 
Unvorgreiffüches Bedencken/ Uber die Schriften derer bekantesten Poeten hochdeutscher Sprache (1681), 
ed. Martin Bircher and Andreas Herz, (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1997) [= DA Halle II. 
1].—Die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft unter Herzog August von Sachsen-Weißenfels. 
Süddeutsche und österreichische Mitglieder. Johann Christoph Arnschwanger (der 
Unschuldige), Michael Frankenberger (der Erscheinende), Hieronymus Ambrosius 
Langenmantel (der Wenigste), Michael Praun d. J. (der Vorstellende), Joachim von 
Sandrart d. Ä. (der Gemeinnützige). Mit Sigmund von Birkens und Martin Limbur- 
gers Prosa-Ekloge Ehren-Preiß Des Durchleuchtigst-Fruchtbringenden Teutschen Palmen-Hains, in 
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To point out just a few differences between the beginnings of the 
first German academy and its last years, one now notices a tendency 
towards hierarchy, as expressed through the preference for nobility 
over middle-class members, as well as formalization, ritual and self- 
adulation, as they dominated literary projects like the Ehren-Preif Des 
Durchleuchtigst-Fruchtbringenden Teutschen Palmen-Hains (1680) by Sigmund 
von Birken and Martin Limburger.” 

The earlier, beautifully designed Gesellschaftsbuch, based on the prin- 
ciple of equality, is replaced in the second and third period by the 
Wappenbuch, where one can find the coat of arms as well as a private 
motto of each new member.” It was only lately that Caspar Stieler's 
admission document from 29 November 1668 was discovered, which is 
the very first known until now?? Neumark, the Weimar Erzschreinhalter, 
mentions admission documents during the second period in his book 
Der Neu-Sprossende Teutsche Palmbaum.?? This highly formalized book is 
characteristic of the spirit that prevailed at the courts of Weimar and 
Halle. Thenceforward the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft is more often 
called Palmen-Orden.'™ It also manifests a complete lack of the urbane 
and clear style so typical of the letters of the first president," 

In the first decades of the society, collective projects, like Gueintz’ 
Die Deutsche Rechtschreibung, had been critically commented upon by 
Prince Ludwig, Diederich von dem Werder, Hans von Dieskau (FG 
212. Der Tilgende [The Effacing]. 1632), Duke August der Jiingere 
von Braunschweig-Wolfenbittel, Augustus Buchner and Justus Georg 
Schottelius. They were an integral part of society life and strongly sup- 
ported by Prince Ludwig. Such projects did not develop under Duke 
Wilhelm and Duke August. This might have to do with the personality 


Joachim von Sandrarts /conologia Deorum (1680), ed. Martin Bircher and Andreas Herz 
(Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1997) [= DA Halle II. 2]. 

° See DA Halle II. 2, 303-343, which includes a section of commentary. 

9 WapenBuch Derer Unter dem Durchleuchtigen Schmakkhaften als erwehltem Oberhaupte des 
Palmenordens Eingetretenen Fruchtbringenden Gesellschafter vom Jahr 1651 an. (HAAB Weimar: 
Ms. Fol. 219b). 

Wapen-Buch Derer Unter dem Hochwiirdigsten Durchlauchtigsten Wolgerathenen, als erwehltem 
Ober-Haupte des Palmen-Ordens, Eingenommenen Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaffier vom Jahr 1667 
an. (SLB Dresden: MS.M.51) 

?* See Conermann, “‘Einnehmungs-Brieff’ Caspar Stielers entdeckt.” 

9 Neumark, Palmbaum, 207-209 and 210-213. 

100 See p. 404. 

101 Conermann, “Zu diesem Bande,” in DA Köthen I. 4. 
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of the first head of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft: he was both 
highly organized and extremely erudite—the ideal person to run the 
first German academy.'? 

Soon after the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft came into existence, 
two non-learned societies were founded. Both are associated with the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft and represent academies of noble ladies: 
first, the Académie des Loyales oder Edle Akademie der Getreuen 
(L'Ordre de la Palme d'or, later known as the Getreue Gesellschaft, 
Güldner Palm-Orden|!]). It was established in Amberg on 21 Octo- 
ber 1617, shortly after the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. Second, the 
Tugendliche Gesellschaft was founded two years later (5 September 
1619) in the castle at Rudolstadt in Prince Ludwig’s presence.'? The 
noble ladies were often members in both societies, a fact that highlights 
the personal and programmatic closeness of the two societies. 

The number of the members of the Académie des Loyales was 
restricted to twenty persons. The head of the order was Princess 
Anna von Anhalt-Bernburg, wife of Prince Christian I. von Anhalt- 
Bernburg (FG 26. Der Sehnliche [The Desirous]. 1619) and Prince 
Ludwig’s sister-in-law. To be sure, most members of the Tugendliche 
Gesellschaft and the Académie des Loyales were related to members 
of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. ‘There are also other interesting 
parallels between the two female orders: Both had society books—that 
of the Académie des Loyales is lost—and society names. However, 
one should not neglect the programmatic differences. Neither of the 
two orders was a language academy. They aimed at religious virtues 
and, in the case of the Tugendliche Gesellschaft, the need to prepare 
high ranking Protestant ladies for the intervention of King Gustav II. 
Adolf of Sweden in the Thirty Years War. Both societies restricted 
admission with regard to status, number and religion— Princess Anna 
von Anhalt-Bernburg would accept members of the Reformed Church 
only'?'—and therefore belong to the tradition of orders. 


'® For Prince Ludwig's library, see Wolfgang Adam, “Bibliotheksgeschichte und 
Frühneuzeit-Forschung. Bilanz und Perspektiven am Beispiel des Nachlaßverzeichnisses 
von Fürst Ludwig von Anhalt-Köthen,” Euphorion 102 (2008), 1-38. 

103 See Conermann, “Tugendliche Gesellschaft," 513-626 and DA Köthen I. 3, 
148-186 (300320). 

104 In 1627 Princess Eleonora Maria von Mecklenburg-Güstrow, Duke Johann 
Albrecht II. von Mecklenburg Güstrow's wife took the place of her mother, Princess 
Anna. 
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The statute of the Académie des Loyales expects expressis verbis respect 
for the higher nobility.” The most important virtue (similar to the 
Tugendliche Gesellschaft) was fidelity to God and to Man. According to 
the society book of the Tugendliche Gesellschaft, the virtues of honour 
and power were dependant on ‘faithfulness.’ To be an example and to 
practice morally perfect behaviour in the circles of high female nobility, 
those were the main purposes. Neither of the two societies strove for 
rational usefulness, as did the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. Eighteen 
rules controlled social life in the Académie des Loyales, and just one 
is dedicated to conversatio, literature and the fine arts.!” 

The Numerus Clausus in the Tugendliche Gesellschaft was 73 
members. A new member (103 members by 1643) could only replace 
a deceased member. The basis for this number was the seventy-three 
Jewish elders who accompanied Moses to Mount Sinai where he 
received the tablets on which the ten commandments were written (2. 
Mose 24). Two women chaired the Tugendliche Gesellschaft: the strict 
Lutheran Countess Anna Sophia von Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Prince 
Ludwig's sister and wife of Count Carl Günther von Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt (FG 23. Der Vermehrende [The Multiplying]. 1619) and 
Amoena Amalia, Prince Ludwig's first wife, as cooperative head. She 
was also member of the Reformed Académie des Loyales but died at 
an early age in 1625. 

Prince Ludwig often corrected the works of the Tugendliche Gesell- 
schaft, for example the poems of the ambitious but unfinished society 
book which consists of a series of manuscripts. Programmatically the 
Tugendliche Gesellschaft is not interested in a literary programme. In 
accordance with the Erklärung der Tugendlichenn gesellschaffi (Declaration of 
the Virtuous Society) the ladies struggle for “keeping up good friendship 
and neighbourhood” and intend to “protect true religion, country and 


105 For this eleventh rule, see Johann Christof Beckmann, Historie des Fiirstenthums 
Anhalt In Sieben Theilen verfasset (Zerbst: Gottfried Zimmermann, 1710), V, 336. 

106 Gonermann, “Tugendliche Gesellschaft,” 577. 

17 “Wann die Glieder zusammen kommen/ es sei sämptlich oder absonderlich/ so 
sollen Sie ihre Zeit/ wie auch sonsten/ mit Ehrlichen/ Jhnen und ihrem Stande wohl 
anstehenden auch frólichen Ubungen und Gespráchen zubringen/ unter welchen auch 
diese sein sollen/ daß Sie sich befleißigen/ unterschiedlicher Sprachen/ allerhand schö- 
ner Hand-Arbeit/ auch anderer feiner künstlicher Sachen/ darunter auch die Musick/ 
Gedichte/ und insgemein in allen dem/ was ihnen und ihres gleichen rühmlich ist/ 
und wohl anstehet/ nach einer jeden Fähigkeit,” Beckmann, Historie des Fürstenthums 
Anhalt, V, 336; see also Conermann,“Tugendliche Gesellschaft,” 545-548. 
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people" (leid).'” It is indeed remarkable that eight of them worked as 
translators from the French and Italian languages. ^? 

Another society founded in the third decade of seventeenth-century 
Germany is the bucolic courtly academy of the Parfaits Amants (1623 
in Köthen), the members of which belonged to both sexes. '!° By 
means of masques the noblemen and noblewomen imitated characters 
of Honoré d'Urfée's novel Astree. At that point in history this utopia 
seemed to be necessary to create an atmosphere of equality and the 
opportunity for a freer, although stylized exchange and expression of 
love between the sexes in a courtly academy. It was not until 1662, 
some forty years later, that Sigmund von Birken, second head of the 
Pegnesische Blumenorden, took up this tradition by regularly accepting 
both men and women in his poetic academy.!!! 

Only ten years after the founding of the bucolic society Parfaits 
Amants, in 1633, Jesaias Rompler von Löwenhalt!'” established the 
Aufrichtige Gesellschaft von der Tannen!” in Straßburg, a society 
consisting of a small number of members. The Tannengesellschaft 
and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft share just one member: Johann 


108 Conermann, “Tugendliche Gesellschaft,” 576. 

109 Conermann, “Tugendliche Gesellschaft,” 582-583. See an edition of the transla- 
tion of Cento Novelle Antiche. This translation of Novellino by members of the Fruchtbrin- 
gende Gesellschaft and Tugendliche Gesellschaft confirms the close relationship in the 
field of translation: Ulrich Seelbach, hg. und erläutert Die Erzehlungen aus den Mittlern 
Zeiten. Die erste deutsche Übersetzung des Novellino aus den Kreisen der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft 
und der Tugentlichen Gesellschaft. Mit einem reprograph. Abdruck der italienischen Vorlage (Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann, 1985). 

10 For the Académie des Parfaits Amants, see DA Köthen I. 1, 250-256 (240301) 
regarding the letter that 48 members of the Académie des Parfaits Amants wrote to 
Honoré d’Urfe on 1 March 1624, and passim; see also Conermann II, 39-42, Conermann, 
“Tugendliche Gesellschaft,” passim, and Renate Jürgensen, Die deutschen Übersetzungen der 
Astrée’ des Honoré d'Urfé (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1990), 361—364. 

11 58 new members were accepted under Sigmund von Birken, among them 13 
women. For women and Sigmund von Birken, see Linda Ogden-Wolgemuth, “Visions 
of Women in the Life and Works of Sigmund von Birken" (Ph.D. diss., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1998); see also Renate Jürgensen, Melos conspirant singuli in unum. Reperto- 
rium bio-bibliographicum zur Geschichte des Pegnesischen Blumenordens in Nürnberg (1644—1744) 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2006). 

12 For Rompler von Lówenhalt, see Anna Hendrika Kiel, Jesaias Rompler of Löwenhalt. 
Ein Dichter des Frühbarock (Utrecht: Kemink, 1941); concerning his funeral poem for Count 
Eberhard of Rappoltstein, see DA Köthen I. 4 (370900); Rompler von Lówenhalt was not 
a member of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. He belonged to the Deutschgesinnete 
Genossenschaft; see DA Köthen I. 4, 196 (370900). 

!5 See Monika Bopp, Die “Tannengesellschaft’. Studien zu einer Straßburger Sprachgesellschaft 
von 1633 bis um 1670. Johann Matthias Schneuber und Jesaias Rompler von Lówenhalt in ihrem 
literarischen Umfeld (Frankfurt/Main: Lang, 1997). 
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Matthias Schneuber (FG 498. Der Riechende [The Fragrant]. 1648). 
Nevertheless, one member of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft is vis- 
ible in the intellectual surroundings of this society: Johann Michael 
Moscherosch, “Der Träumende.” The Tannengesellschaft emphasized 
the tradition of the Italian academies and their moral aspects—like the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft in its Aurtzer Bericht.! 

Itis only after the Tannengesellschaft was founded that three famous 
societies came into existence: the Deutschgesinnete Genossenschaft, the 
Pegnesische Blumenorden and the Elbschwanorden. Many members 
of these groups were expected to qualify for membership in the earlier 
and socially more respectable Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. Fascinat- 
ingly enough, this also worked the other way around: successors of 
the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, like the later Elbschwanorden, not 
only use the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft as an example but also see 
themselves as a nursery garden (Pflanzgarten) for the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft. 

About a hundred years later, in 1740, Johann Christoph Gottsched, 
founder of the first Deutsche Gesellschaft (German Society), took up 
the idea of a 'fruit-bearing garden’ in his famous speech on the inven- 
tion of printing (“auf die Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst"). !? In the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft he pursued a national and cultural programme 
in the Horatian sense of prodesse et delectare! in order to elevate Ger- 
man culture by developing a vernacular culture. He pursued these aims 
by making use of every means available in the early Enlightenment. 
Together with his learned wife, Luise Adelgunde Victorie Gottsched, 
he succeeded in reforming the theatre, encouraging and collecting 
original German dramas (*deutsche Originalstücke"), supporting the 


114 See Bopp, Zannengesellschafi, 16. 

15 “Wer einen großen Garten anlegt, der unterläßt ja darum nicht, viele Baume zu 
pflanzen [...]. Er ist [...] versichert, dass viele Baume doch mehr Früchte bringen [!] 
konnen, als wenige; und dass auch Blatter und Blüthen zur Anmuth und Zierde eines 
Garten etwas beytragen,” Johann Christoph Gottsched, “Lob- u. Gedächnißrede, auf 
die Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst," in Johann Christoph Gottsched, Ausgewählte Werke. 
Gesammelte Reden, ed. P. M. Mitchell, [bearb. v.] Rosemary Scholl (Berlin / New York: 
de Gruyter, 1976), IX/L, 138. For his cultural programme, see Gabriele Ball, Moralische 
Küsse. Johann Christoph Gottsched als Zeitschriftenherausgeber und literarischer Vermittler (Göt- 
tingen: Wallstein, 2000). 

116 See p. 412 for Georg Neumark’s society word and the Kurtzer Bericht respec- 
tively. 
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foundation of local Deutsche Gesellschaften and editing moral weeklies 
and critical journals.'"" 

Exactly one hundred years after the founding of the “fruchtbringende 
deutsche gesellschaft"? the Teutschübende Poetische Gesellschaft 
(1717) came into existence. This association had evolved from the Col- 
legium Poeticum Gorlicense and became the Deutsche Gesellschaft ten 
years later (1727) when Gottsched provided it with a new constitution 
underlining its national impetus and expanding its vision beyond the city 
of Leipzig:''® “It is certainly true that we have a fatherland of which 
we should feel less ashamed than all other nations in the world." (*Es 
ist freylich wahr, daß wir ein Vaterland haben, dessen wir uns weniger 
schämen dörfen, als alle andere Nationen von der Welt.")'?? 

There are many obvious differences between the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft and the Deutsche Gesellschaft. The latter placed an even 
stronger emphasis on questions of linguistic and literary content, and 
it existed in a different social context as an institution oriented toward 
the middle class, although it was still dependent on courtly support. It 
manifested a much stronger feeling of inferiority in comparison with 
neighbouring countries, especially France. The Deutsche Gesellschaft 
and its senior, Gottsched, obviously drew a line between the begin- 
nings of the academy movement and the Deutsche Gesellschaft. ?' 


"7 "To name just a few of their works Die Deutsche Schaubühne (1741—45), moral weeklies: 
Der Biedermann (1727-1729), Die Verniinftigen Tadlerinnen (1725-1726), critical journals: 
Beyträge zur Critischen Historie der deutschen Sprache, Poesie und Beredsamkeit (1732-1744) [see 
footnote 32]; Neuer Büchersaal der schönen Wissenschaften und freyen Künste (1745-1750), 
Das Neueste aus der anmuthigen Gelehrsamkeit (1751-1762). See also Gabriele Ball, Helga 
Brandes, and Katherine R. Goodman, eds., Diskurse der Aufkürung Luise Adelgunde Victorie 
und Johann Christoph Gottsched (Wolfenbüttel: Harrassowitz, 2006). 

118 For Prince Ludwig’s letter to Christian II. von Anhalt-Bernburg of 19 August 
1623, see DA Köthen I. 1, 201 (230819). 

!? On the topic of the Deutsche Gesellschaft, see Detlef Döring, Die Geschichte der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft in Leipzig: von der Gründung bis in die ersten Jahren des Seniorats Johann 
Christoph Gottscheds (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 2002) and Döring, “Die mitteldeutschen gelehr- 
ten Kollegien,” in Sozietäten, Netzwerke, Kommunikation. Neue Forschungen zur Vergesellschaftung 
um Jahrhundert der Aufklárung, ed. Holger Zaunstóck and Markus Meumann. Tübingen: 
Niemeyer, 2003, 36; for the Leipzig Deutsche Gesellschaft and the Critischen Beytrage, 
see Ball, Moralische Küsse, 100-114. 

20 Johann Christoph Gottsched, “Nachricht von der deutschen Gesellschaft zu 
Leipzig,” in 18. Jahrhundert. Texte und Zeugnisse, ed. Walther Killy in connection with 
Christoph Perels (München: Beck, 1983), 857. 

121 See also Adam Bernhard Pantke’s poem in honour of Prince Ludwig Die hohen 
Verdienste des Durchlauchtigsten Fürsten von Anhalt-Köthen Ludwigs des Weisen, um das Aufnehmen 
der deutschen Sprache, wurden am 7. Januar 1750. als an dem Gedächtnißtages des vor hundert 
Jahren erfolgten tödtlichen Hintritts dieses grossen Fürsten, durch nachstehendes Lobgedichte der Lieb- 
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Gottsched insisted that the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft was to head 
this movement, and he equated the origins of the German academy 
tradition with its founding. In his effusive description of the Akademie 
der Arkader he stated that no country in Europe had produced more 
learned societies than ingenious Italy. To his mind Germany had always 
been inclined to follow the good example of its neighbours although 
there had been no need for that in the field of literature and poetry. 
The German ancestors had already founded similar academies at an 
early date, even earlier than the foreigners did. Gottsched concluded 
that he would explain this at another opportunity." This reference to 
the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft is elucidated in Gottsched's essay on 
the history of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft (1755, published as 
Finladungsschrifien of the Gesellschaft der freyen Künste) on the occasion 
of the annual celebration of the Fiedrichstag.? Two decades before, in 


habern und Verehrern der deutschen Sprache zu dankbarer Bewunderung empfohlen (Breslau: Korn, 
1750). For Pantke and his dependency on Johann Christoph Gottsched, see also Ball, 
Moralische Küsse, 298—312. 

1? “Kein Land in Europa ist fruchtbarer an gelehrten Gesellschaften gewesen, als 
das witzige Jtalien. Die Zahl seiner sogenannten Akademien, ist so hoch gestiegen, daß 
man schon ganze Tractate von denselben geschrieben hat [...] Die Neigung unserer 
Nation ist es allemal gewesen, den guten Beyspielen ihrer Nachbarn zu folgen. Und 
wiewohl unsere Vorfahren, in Absehen auf die Sprache und Dichtkunst, darauf eben 
nicht gewartet haben; sondern schon sehr zeitig, ja eher als die Auslünder, dergleichen bey 
sich gestiftet haben; wie ich bey anderer Gelegenheit darthun will” (my emphasis), 
Johann Christoph Gottsched, “Einladungsschrift, von der Arkadischen Gesellschaft 
zu Rom,” in Sammlung einiger Ausgesuchten Stücke, der Gesellschaft der freyen Künste zu Leipzig 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf, 1754), XIII, 165, 175. 

73 A: Johann Christoph Gottsched, Zu der jährlichen Feyer des allen getreuen sächsischen 
Vasallen und Unterthanen so theuren als erfreulichen Hohen Friedrichs- Tages ladet zu Anhörung einiger 
öffentlichen Vorlesungen alle vornehme Gönner und Liebhaber der schönen Wissenschaften nächste 
Mittwoche den 5 März, nach Mittage um 3 Uhr, auf den sogenannten schelhaferischen Saal mit 
schuldiger Ergebenheit ein, Die Gesellschaft der freyen Künste aller (Leipzig: Breitkopf, 1755), 
2-12. I would like to thank the Niedersächsische Staats- und Universitätsbibliothek 
Göttingen which prepared a copy of A. 

B: Gottsched, “Einladungsschrift,” in Zu der jährlichen Feyer des hohen Geburtsfestes, 
Seiner Königlichen Hoheit, des Durchlauchtigsten Fürsten und Herrn, HERRN Friedrich Christians, 
Königlichen Printzen in Pohlen, Chur- und Erbprinzen zu Sachsen, u. s. w. werden alle Gönner und 
Liebhaber der schönen Wissenschaften, nächstkünftigen Sten des Herbstmonathes, Nachmittags um 3 
Uhr, auf den bekannten Schellhaferischen Saal, mit schuldiger Ehrerbiethung und Ergebenheit eingeladen, 
von der Gesellschaft der freyen Künste zu Leipzig (Leipzig: Breitkopf, 1755), 2-12. 

C: Gottsched, Zweyte Fortsetzung und Beschluß von dem hocherlauchten Palmenorden, womit 
zu der jährlichen Feyer Des Hohen Friedrichstages, auf bevorstehenden Freytag, als den 5ten des 
Lenzmonaths dieses 1756sten Jahres Nachmittags um 3 Uhr auf den schellhaferischen Saal ın der 
Klostergasse, alle vornehme Gönner und Liebhaber der schönen Wissenschaften, die an ihrer Ehrfurcht 
gegen die allerhöchste Landesherrschaft Theil nehmen wollen einladet, Die Gesellschaft der freyen 
Künste zu Leipzig, durch Johann Christoph Gottscheden (Leipzig: Breitkopf, [1756]) 2-8. I 
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the first volume of the journal Critische Beyträge,'”' he had already made 
this view known. He published an article about the idea of a “real estab- 
lishment of an academy" (“wirkliche Einrichtung einer Akademie")? 
where he insists on the fact that Prince Ludwig von Anhalt founded 
the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft twenty years before Richelieu did so 
in France. Gottsched refers in that article to the “German so-called 
Fruit-Bearing Society” (“Deutschen|!], so genannten Fruchtbringenden 
Gesellschaft").?* On the following pages the author summarizes the 
problems the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft had to cope with, strategic 
mistakes the society had made and ways to learn from the past. It is 
a lucid analysis which stresses the necessity of financial support. He 
also pleads for a meeting place by complaining that the hall at Weimar 
had remained empty since the first meeting of the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft in 1617. 

The Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft went through various changes in 
its long history. This is above all a result of the political and cultural 
changes between 1617 and 1680. Its influence on a wide range of other 
groups has not yet been studied in detail. Despite its complexity and 
difficult classification, the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft is undoubtedly 
part of the academy movement that originated in Italian Renaissance 
academies. Both the continuation of the research on the correspondence 
of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft and the reception of the Fruchtbrin- 
gende Gesellschaft could help to shed additional light on an institution 
which profoundly affected the development of German culture. 


would like to thank the Universitats- und Landesbibliothek Halle which prepared a 
copy of B and C. 

1 The journal Critische Beyträge was founded by Johann Christoph Gottsched and 
Johann Georg Lotter. 

U5 Critische Beyträge Y/YI/ VII, 269: “Carl Gustav Heräi, kaiserl. Raths, auch Medail- 
len- und Antiquitaten-Jnspectors, unvorgreifliche Gedanken, über die Auf- und Ein- 
richtung einer deutschen Sprachgesellschaft wie solche einem vornehmen Minister 
sind überreichet worden." 

126 [bid. 

127 “der hierzu bestellete Saal zu Weymar seit der ersten Versammlung 1617. gar 
zu lang ledig stehet, denen fremden Anschauern durch ein Kunststück des Gewölbes 
nichts, als einen leeren Schall, und das Andenken der vorigen Stiftung zur Betrachtung 
übrig lassend,” Critische Beytrige 1/1/VIL, 271.—Although the society letter was an 
adequate means of productive communication, there was a danger of fragmentation 
because just an inner circle of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft was informed about 
matters of concern; cf. Conermann, “War die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft eine 
Akademie?" 112. 


EPILOGUE 


Arjan van Dixhoorn 


Geography: clusters, networks, and contact zones 


Between 1200 and 1700, various clearly distinguishable forms of liter- 
ary and learned association developed in the core urban regions of late 
medieval and early modern Europe. Despite some earlier experiments 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, only the fifteenth century 
witnessed the Europe-wide take-off of literary and learned associations. 
In the course of the seventeenth and early eighteenth century, or so 
it seems, the landscape of literary and learned association was again 
transformed fundamentally. The essays collected in this volume enable 
a general overview of the full landscape that came into being in the 
fifteenth century, and continued to flourish throughout the sixteenth, 
and sometimes until the late seventeenth century. With some regional 
deviations, the heyday of these early types of literary and learned asso- 
ciation lasted for about two centuries, from 1450 to about 1650. 

Of course, a whole range of regional and local types has not been 
covered in our research. England, for example, seems to have lacked 
literary and learned societies until the seventeenth century; London 
however, was an exception, since the London Puy and the London 
Inns of Court were certainly part of late medieval and early modern 
landscapes of literary association.’ Furthermore, the local academies 
of France founded in the seventeenth century need attention in rela- 
tion to the earlier literary associations.? The same is true for theatrical 


! A. E Sutton, The mercery of London: trade, goods and people, 1130-1578 (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2005), 67-71; W. R. Prest, The Inns of Court under Elizabeth I and the Early Stuarts 
1590-1640 (London: Longman, 1972), 153-167. For the historiography of London's 
early modern literary associations, see also P. Brioist, **Oue de choses avons nous 
vues et vécues à la Sirene’ (le Mermaid Club à Londres au XVII° siécle),” in Yearbook 
of the Department of History and Cwilization, ed. D. Julia (Florence: European University 
Institute, 1992), 89-131; C. J. Summers and T. L. Pebworth, Literary. Circles and Cul- 
tural Communities in Renaissance England (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 2000); 
P. Clark, British Clubs and Societies 1580-1800. The Origins of an Associational World (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2001). 

? D. Roche, Le siècle des lumières en province. Académies et académiciens provinciaux, 1680-1789 
(Paris: Mouton, 1978); A. Viala, Naissance de l'écrivain. Sociologie de la littérature à l’âge clas- 
sique (Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1985). 
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confraternities of Italy that preceded the establishment of the early 
academies in the second decade of the sixteenth century? To what extent 
are they comparable to and/or different from the joyous companies of 
Northern France and the francophone Burgundian-Habsburg domin- 
ions, or the Dutch-speaking chambers of rhetoric? Fifteenth-century 
Italy also hosted quite another type of literary or learned association: 
lay confraternities involved in writing and reading sermons written and 
intended for their own lay members. Although these fellowships are 
also not included in this volume, they certainly merit study too in the 
context of literary and learned vernacular culture.' 

The various types of literary association that sprang up in late medi- 
eval and early modern Europe can be divided into clusters and networks. 
Between clusters and networks, contact zones furthered several types 
of interplay. The clusters of early literary association consisted of the 
Consistories of the Languedoc (Toulouse, Barcelona, and Valencia), 
the confraternities of the Puy of Northern France and the franco- 
phone Netherlands, the joyous companies of the same region, and the 
Basoches of French university and Parlementary towns, the Flemish 
titels, the chambers of rhetoric of the Dutch-speaking and francophone 
Netherlands, the Meistersinger of Southern Germany, the London Inns 
of Court, the Italian and the Spanish academies (and probably some 
provincial French academies too), and finally the German-language 
societies of the seventeenth century. Networking among societies within 
a cluster, by associating on a regional level, was much less regular. This 
seems to have been largely a phenomenon in the cases of the joyous 
companies, the short-lived Flemish £itels, and the chambers of rhetoric. 
These clusters were all active in Northern France and the French- and 
Dutch-speaking Netherlands where several clusters intersected, but did 
not necessarily interact. This highly urbanized part of Europe was a 


3 See R. S. Samuels, “Benedetto Varchi, the Accademia degli Infiammati, and 
the Origins of the Italian Academic Movement," Renaissance Quarterly 29 (1976), 607; 
B. Guthmüller, “Die Akademiebewegung im Cinquecento," in Europäische Sozietits- 
bewegung und demokratische Tradition: die europäischen Akademien der Frühen Neuzeit zwischen 
Frührenaissance und Spätaufklärung, ed. K. Garber and H. Wismann (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 
1996), 234—244. 

* With thanks to Sabrina Corbellini (Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam) for this suggestion. 
See L. Gaffuri, “Prediche a confraternite,” in Il buon fedele. Le confraternite tra medioevo e 
prima età moderna. Quaderni di storia religiosa [special issue] 5 (1998), 53-81, 70—72; G. P. 
Pacini, “La predicazione laicale nelle confraternite,” Recherche di storie sociale e religiose 
17-18 (1980), 13-27. 
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real contact zone of associational networking among the same three 
clusters: festival culture and drama contests served as the facilitators 
of the rich theatrical world of French-Dutch interplay in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Interestingly, all of these three clusters also 
involved not only larger cities, but also smaller towns and even villages. 
These regions, town and countryside, thus formed a highly interactive, 
highly dynamic, and highly influential cosmopolitan world at the heart 
of Europe. 

Without doubt, networking also facilitated processes of exchange 
within other clusters, such as the Languedoc Consistories, the French 
Basoches, the German guilds of Meistersinger, the academies of Italy 
and Spain, and the Puys of France and the francophone Netherlands 
(especially Arras, Douai, Lille, Tournai, and Valenciennes). Different 
from the first three clusters, however, their networking was not sustained 
by associational interplay through participation in neighbouring festivi- 
ties and contests. ‘The networking in other clusters seems to have been 
on a more individual and therefore less institutionalized level. Thus, 
the joyous companies, the Giele, and the chambers of rhetoric were 
part of regional public spheres in a much more organized way than 
the other clusters were. Nonetheless, some institutions within these 
other clusters had real zones of influence within and outside their 
clusters. One of the first literary associations to have a regional impact 
was the Consistory of Toulouse (1323) with its annual contest. This 
institution had an impact on literary culture in Languedoc and the 
Spanish world. The Consistory’s institutions not only were the model 
for similar Consistories in at least Barcelona and Valencia, but also 
influenced courtly and urban literary contests from Occitan poetry at 
the court of Ferrara to the mantenadors of fourteenth-century Spanish 
justas or public poetry contests. These justas again were also held in 
Catalan dominated parts of Southern Italy. Most of these justas seem 
to have been organized without the structural (collective) patronage of 
a literary confraternity.” 

Gérard Gros has suggested that the early fourteenth-century Consis- 
tory of 'Toulouse might also have influenced the Northern francophone 
culture of literary competition; there is however no proof for this asser- 


? See the contributions of Laura Kendrick on the Toulouse Consistory and of Fran- 
cisco Alvarez, Ignacio García, and Inmaculada Osuna on the academies of Granada 
in this volume. 
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tion. On the contrary, it seems rather likely that one of the first literary 
confraternities of Europe was established up north, in the trading center 
of Arras. The “Confrérie des jongleurs et bourgeois d’Arras” (Con- 
fraternity of the jugglers and citizens of Arras), probably dating back 
to at least 1194, was restored in the course of the thirteenth century. 
Whatever this restoration was about and whether the history of this 
institution had been continuous from 1194 onwards remain unclear. It 
seems evident though that the Puy tradition of poetry contests dates 
from the thirteenth century. To be sure, the first literary proof of con- 
tests with official prizes for poetry in honour of the Virgin Mary under 
the protection of a confraternity of the Puy comes from the first half 
of the fourteenth century. In 1229 however, almost a century before the 
foundation of the Toulouse poetry contest, a Puy was established in 
Valenciennes.° Moreover, Anne E. Sutton has argued that the Arras Puy 
influenced the London Puy in the late thirteenth century. As the Arras 
and Valenciennes Puys, this was a literary society dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It organized an annual song competition for chant royal, a feast, 
a procession, and dancing, presided over and paid for by an annually 
elected prince. This short-lived Puy (it lasted only until the first decade 
of the fourteenth century) had its own chapel at Guildhall. Clerics and 
(francophone) London merchants provided the bulk of its membership. 
Hence, the history of urban literary associations patronizing poetry 
contests began in the thirteenth-century capitals of Artois, Hainault, 
and England. Whether the early experiments of Arras, Valenciennes, 
and London, in turn influenced Toulouse in the fourteenth century 
remains unclear. The question whether the very first poetry contests 
of the Puy and of Toulouse were organized before a confraternity as 
a collective patron of poetry was established remains equally open.? 
It is however important to bear in mind the fact that late medieval 
Europe already had an existing tradition of literary association and 
patronage, connected to the princely and ecclesiastical courts. This 
courtly tradition formed a European literary sphere of contact since 
courtly minstrels were sent over large distances to attend ‘schools’ in 
other (Western) parts of the continent, connecting roughly the same 
areas that later had the first clusters of urban literary associations. ‘Their 


€ G. Gros, Le poète, la Vierge et le prince du puy: étude sur les puys marials de la France du 
Nord du XIV’ siècle à la Renaissance (Paris: Klincksieck, 1992), 39-40. 

? Sutton, 34, 67, 69-71. 

* See Dylan Reid's contribution in this volume. 
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contact zones stretched from Aragon, France, and Germany to the 
Netherlands. This courtly tradition also became part of the texture of 
urban culture. In 1364, for example, the city of Deventer, a Hanseatic 
town in the North-Eastern Netherlands awarded “meysteryels van der 
vedelen" (minstrels of the viola) for having attended a “schole” there.? In 
1436, when literary companies were being established in these regions, 
an officer from Lille supported several minstrels of the city by paying 
the costs of attending “the schools of Cambrai, to learn new songs!" '? 
Minstrel schools were organized throughout these regions, but especially 
in German and Franco-Flemish towns. ‘They seem to have been both 
incidental meetings (Deventer) and more structural places (Paris and 
Bruges), where literary professionals went to perform and to learn a new 
repertoire, and probably to compete as well. According to Maricarmen 
Gómez, such schools appear between 1318 and 1447. These schools 
of (courtly) professional literature disappeared when amateur literary 
associations were on the rise and would soon dominate exchange in 
vernacular performative literature.!! 

More or less independent, so it seems, from an early tradition of 
performative amateur poetry and song in a competitive urban setting, 
in the late fourteenth and fifteenth century, a tradition of amateur 
comical and serious drama performances and contests was estab- 
lished in Europe’s urban core. Again, the region of Northern France 
(including Paris), the francophone Netherlands, and Dutch-speaking 
Flanders seems to have been in the forefront of the development of 
a rich theatrical world. ‘This northern area also included London that 
shared with Paris the early beginnings of theatrical royal entries from 
the late fourteenth century onwards, and in the fifteenth century a 
jurist’s theatrical culture at the Inns of Court, comparable to the French 
Basoches.'? Other theatrical cultures were furthered by the shooting 
confraternities of the Netherlands, especially at their interurban shoot- 
ing contests from the mid-fourteenth century onwards, by the joyous 
companies in Northern France and the francophone Netherlands and 


? See J. J. van Doorninck, J. de Hullu, and J. Acquoy, eds., De cameraarsrekeningen van 
Deventer. Volume 3a (Deventer: De Lange, 1883-1914), 349. 

10 M. Gómez, “Minstrel schools in the Late Middle Ages,” Early Music 18, no. 2 
(1990), 214. 

! Gómez, 213. In the 1370s and 1380s, Juan I of Aragon, for example, sent his 
minstrels to the schools of Flanders (Bruges) and Paris. He also established the “Con- 
sistory de la Gaya Ciencia” of Barcelona, in 1393. 
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the Flemish titels from the early fifteenth century onwards. It might be 
that the theatrical companies of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
Italian cities were similar institutions. Although the confraternities of 
the Puy, the Consistory of Toulouse, and the later confraternities of 
Meistersinger also engaged in theatrical culture, as did so many urban 
corporations, they chose to remain specialized in the areas of poetical 
and musical (song) culture. The chambers of rhetoric that developed in 
the Netherlands instead specialized in the three disciplines of performa- 
tive poetry, song, and drama. By the mid-fifteenth century this highly 
successful Dutch model had begun to completely supersede the earlier 
literary culture of the shooting confraternities, upon which they had 
built their festival culture, the burlesque theatrical culture of the titels 
(that were transformed into chambers of rhetoric), and had appropn- 
ated the religious poetical tradition of the Puys. This literary eagerness 
might explain their monopolistic role in performative literary culture 
in the Dutch-speaking Netherlands until at least the mid-seventeenth 
century, where they were only rivalled by the theatrical cultures of local 
guilds, confraternities, and neighbourhoods. 

Although, as Katell Lavéant argues, the model of the chamber of 
rhetoric had some appeal in the French-speaking Netherlands, it seems 
that the Puys and joyous companies had established themselves too 
well to be superseded by this newer type of organization. So there the 
chamber of rhetoric was just another cluster of literary institutions in 
a heterogeneous world inhabited by joyous companies, Basoches, and 
Puys. Like the chambers of rhetoric, many Italian academies specialized 
both in poetry and in drama.'* Like the Puys, the German confraterni- 
ties of Meistersinger seem to have especially nurtured a stricter poetic 
culture, organizing song contests exclusively open to their own members. 
The first German societies were established in Nuremberg (before 1496) 
and Strasbourg (late fifteenth century), imperial cities closely connected 
to the cities of Northern France and the Southern Netherlands. ‘Thus, 
contrary to Michael Baldzuhn’s assertion, it seems rather unlikely that 
the literary culture of these regions did not somehow influence the late 


'S Guthmüller, “Die Akademiebewegung im Cinquecento," 244—245. 
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fifteenth-century invention of the confraternities of Meistersinger. The 
bilingual contests of the francophone-Flemish region, and the nations 
of German, French, Flemish, and Italian merchants in Bruges, Antwerp 
or London, as well as travelling minstrels, students, scholars, clergymen, 
merchants, printers, artists (take for example the Nuremberg painter 
Dürer), diplomats, and many craftsmen prove that linguistic boundar- 
ies did not inhibit cultural exchange and the existence of multi-lingual 
cultural contact zones. Princely courts also facilitated exchange between 
various linguistic zones. These contact zones not only favoured exchange 
on the level of the (Latin) educated, but also on the level of the middling 
groups. However, it is true that, up until now, no positive evidence 
points to such an exchange between the German confraternities of the 
Meistersinger, on the one hand, and the older French and Dutch liter- 
ary institutions on the other hand.'^ It is also true that our knowledge 
of this world of exchange still remains fragmentary. 

Between 1440 and 1550, several clusters of literary association had 
been firmly established in Northern France, the francophone and the 
Dutch-speaking Netherlands, and in a group of at least ten South- 
German towns. From the 1520s onwards, the first academies were 
created in Rome, Padua, Siena, and Florence." In France and the 
Spanish Netherlands between the late 1560s and the 1600s the joyous 
companies, the Basoches, the French- and Dutch-speaking chambers 
of rhetoric went through some sort of a crisis. Most Joyous companies 
and the French-speaking chambers of rhetoric had disappeared by 
the end of the sixteenth century. The open space theatrical culture of the 
French Basoches and the Dutch-speaking chambers of rhetoric of the 
Spanish Netherlands was largely dismantled, and a similar development 


5 See, for example, A. E. B. Coldiron, “Public Sphere/Contact Zone: Habermas, 
Early Print, and Verse Translation," Criticism 46 (2004), 207—222; Gomez, passim. 

16 Another possible broker between German and French-Dutch culture might have 
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and Dutch literary culture. See E. Graf Stuhlhofer, “Das Weiterbestehen des Wiener 
Poetenkollegs nach dem Tod Konrad Celtis’ (1508). Eine humanistische Pioniereinrich- 
tung und ihr Wirkungsfeld," Zeitfschrift für Historische Forschung 26, no. 3 (1999), 393—407; 
or A.-L. Van Bruaene, “Om beters wille. Rederijkerskamers en de stedelijke cultuur in de 
Zuidelijke Nederlanden (1400-1650)” (Ph.D. diss., Universiteit Gent, 2004), 140-166. 
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the Habsburg coat of arms depicted on the postenbrief of the company of Freiburg, 
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took place in the Dutch Republic after the 1620s. A commercialized 
theatre culture developed. The theatrical interurban exchanges at 
processions and contests of these regions also had disappeared by the 
1650s.'* Meanwhile, the poetry culture of the Dutch-speaking chambers 
of rhetoric, the Puys, and the Basoches continued to flourish well into 
the eighteenth century. Although they were under growing pressure 
from the Calvinist ministers, in the Dutch Republic new chambers 
of rhetoric were founded during its Golden Age, especially in villages 
in South-Western Holland. In Italy, the number of academies also 
increased in the seventeenth century. Finally, the last two clusters of 
literary association were established in Spain and Germany. The first 
Spanish academies were founded between 1590 and the 1650, starting 
with the academy of the Nocturnos of Valencia in 1591. ‘The model for 
the Nocturnos was the Accademia degli Intronati of Siena (established in 
1525). Lastly, in the seventeenth century, German aristocrats founded 
several literary societies, inspired by the aristocratic Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft of 1617, in turn modelled after the Accademia Fiorentina 
and the Accademia Della Crusca.?? 

With the Italian model becoming influential in Spain and Germany, 
the type of literary and learned association that had been developing 
since the fourteenth century was now in some sort of a transition. The 
German Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, instead of copying the Italian 
pattern, was a unique creation differing quite fundamentally from the 
older literary societies, of which the Italian or Spanish academies were 
the latest examples. This aristocratic German society seems to have 
been one of the new experiments in the development of literary and 
learned societies in Europe. It was a model for other societies founded 


'8 See the articles by Katell Lavéant, Marie Bouhaik-Gironés, D. Reid, M. Baldzuhn, 
and Arjan van Dixhoorn in this volume. See also S. Beam, Laughing Matters. Farce and 
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Charles II (London: Támesis, 1997), 47-50; W. F King, Prosa novelística y academias lite- 
ranas en el siglo XVII (Madrid: Imprenta Silverio Aguirre Torre, 1963), 84-88; R. A. 
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in seventeenth-century Germany. The Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, 
the London College of Antiquaries (a society with regular sessions to 
debate historical and other issues, 1586)," the Roman Lincei (1603), 
the Académie Française (1635), the Royal Society of London (1660), 
the Rotterdam Collegium Mechanicum (for the study of vernacular 
natural philosophy founded by Isaack Beeckman in 1626)? and many 
other societies did not follow the established patterns of literary asso- 
ciation. These societies initiated a more diversified field of the literary, 
learned, scholarly, and scientific institutions of the later seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Clusters of the older type would 
ulümately conform to the new tastes and standards of literary and 
learned culture (as did many confraternities of the Puy, the Basoches, 
and the world of Italian academies, some chambers of rhetoric in the 
Southern Netherlands), or disappear (as did the joyous companies, 
the guilds of Meistersinger, or the chambers of rhetoric in the Dutch 
Republic). 


Institutional ways: processes and levels of institutionalization 


If one wants to explain how clusters of similar literary organizations 
came into existence, the problem can be reduced to the experimental 
stages when the first few model-organizations of a cluster became insti- 
tutionalized. As soon as the concept had matured and become successful, 
the explanation becomes far easier, as from then on regular patterns of 
exchange and competition among neighbouring and otherwise related 
cities, towns, and regions would further its spread. The explanatory 
problem is the moment when informal groups of performers and/or 
lovers of the art founded formal organizations. What happens when 
people decide to formalize their joint activities, and why do they do 
that in the first place? 

The literary organizations of late medieval and early modern Europe 
are on a continuous spectrum from formal to informal. What occurs 
when groups of people institutionalize their joint activities is that 


2! Clark, 26. 
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these activities now become consciously and explicitly coordinated and 
oriented toward a defined goal. They will differ in the extent to which 
they are governed by charters, constitutions, or bylaws, either written 
or embodied in practices that specify the purpose and structure of 
the organization, and stipulate the decision-making rules. The orga- 
nizations studied here are mixtures of formalized and non-formalized 
behaviours.” They often began, for shorter or longer periods, as loose 
associations of small groups of friends (often no more then fifteen) 
having a common goal, that gradually developed more fixed patterns 
of behaviour and more complex divisions of tasks. In informal orga- 
nizations, decision-making rules are not well defined, which is why 
they might develop in a more haphazard way. These informal circles 
frequently depend on a patron or some sort of informal leader whose 
mentorship is accepted but not endorsed by formal authority. This was 
Pomponio Leto's position in the Roman network of humanists before 
they founded a religious sodalitas. This act of institutionalization had 
immediate consequences for the decision-making process and the way 
the group managed its activities. Institutionalization does not preclude 
the influence of informal leaders, but certainly diminishes their means 
to command, unless a formal position in the organization backs their 
authority. When insiders and outsiders recognize an organization as an 
entity in itself existing independently of the individuals in it, in theory, 
the previously loose group has transformed into a corporation with a 
potentially continuous life, which may be one of their objectives. Thus, 
as opposed to looser groups, explicit rules of membership, behaviour, 
and decision-making, control by a board with explicit authority, and an 
outlined role for literary or learned activities define literary and learned 
societies as formal organizations. 

An act of institutionalization or foundation, the formal adoption 
of statutes, for example, or formal recognition by an urban or other 
authority, marks the transition from informal group to formal organiza- 
tion. Before their formal foundation, all societies discussed here might 
have originated in looser and less permanent local groups of people 
performing drama at public festivities, or persons gathering for the 
writing and reading of poetry, the study of the Liberal Arts in general, 
the improvement of their intellectual and social skills, or the advance- 
ment of Learning itself. The process of institutionalization often will 


"7 A. Kuhn, Unified Social Science (Homewood: The Dorsey Press, 1975), 215-219. 
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produce a deliberate act of foundation or transformation. If there is 
no clear documentary evidence of such an act, people will try to define 
one as in the foundation myths of for example the Basoche of Paris 
or the chamber of rhetoric De Heilighe Gheest (The Holy Ghost) of 
Bruges." In most cases, however, existing examples inspired and chal- 
lenged the founders. When they were the first in their city or town to 
found a literary organization, most had examples from neighbouring 
places in mind, and if they were the first in the region, they adopted 
models from other regions. 

Of course, this process of copying that explains the foundation of 
most of the organizations does not apply to the moment when the 
models themselves developed. Those organizations, the Puy of Arras, 
the Toulouse Consistory, the Basoche of Paris, and the London Inns 
of Court, the first joyous companies and Flemish titels, the first cham- 
bers of rhetoric, the first guilds of Meistersinger, and the first Italian 
academies, pose an explanatory problem: where did their founders 
find inspiration? Although the Puy of Arras might have been a unique 
creation, the Toulouse Consistory might already have been influenced 
by the examples from Arras or Valenciennes. The Basoche of Paris 
and the joyous companies (and/or the Flemish titels) seem to be unique 
creations, but the first chambers of rhetoric were a blending of the 
dramatic traditions of the shooting confraternities and the titels and the 
poetic traditions of the Puys. The first guild of Meistersinger might 
have been a unique invention, but its founders might also have found 
some inspiration in the confraternities of the Puy or the chambers of 
rhetoric. The first Italian academies originated in Rome, where the 
sodalitas founded by Pomponio Leto in 1478 might have served as 
an example.” However, where did Leto find his inspiration, or were 
he and his fellows completely original in their approach to organizing 


?* See M. Bouhaik-Gironés’s essay in this volume for the Basoche; for Bruges, Van 
Bruaene, 110-111. 
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literary culture? The first models of literary organization that were 
developed in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries blended 
older professional, often courtly models of hterary life (the tradition 
of the troubadours, the rhétoriqueurs, and the German Meistersinger) 
with a typically urban corporate model for formal organizations that 
became especially widespread in the fifteenth century: company, guild, 
or confraternity. 

Dense networks of highly interrelated and mutually competng cities 
and towns sharing the same language clearly favoured the development 
of similar literary and learned institutions in late medieval and early 
modern Europe. The proto-types, other innovative fellowships, and 
companies in important cities played leading roles within the different 
clusters. Similarities between organizations of a cluster followed from 
the fact that central institutions served as informal models influencing 
the founders or supporters of new institutions elsewhere. This happened 
with the Consistory of Toulouse in the Languedoc, the academies of 
Rome, Padua, and Siena in Italy and the academies of Valencia and 
Madrid in Spain, the chambers of rhetoric of Brussels, Bruges, and 
Ghent in the Netherlands, the Puys of Arras, Valenciennes and Tour- 
nai in the francophone Netherlands and Northern France, the guild 
of Meistersinger of Nuremberg in Southern Germany, the Basoche 
of Paris in the Parlementary and university towns of France, and the 
joyous companies of Arras, Lille, Cambrai, Douai, Tournai, Valenci- 
ennes, and Mons in the francophone Netherlands. Other spheres of 
influence that (re-)distributed cultural practices throughout a region 
were the princely or ecclesiastical courts. To what extent these courts 
were important still is unclear. 

The foundations following the metropolitan examples were con- 
sciously and deliberately created, whereas the models resulted from 
experiments that probably had gone on for years, with a partly conscious 
and partly organic blending of elements from other existing institutions 
and traditions. As soon as a cluster of a few similar organizations was 
formed, a process of regional exchange would complicate the processes 
of innovation, institutionalization, and homogenization. The level of 
uniformity in structures among organizations in a cluster depended on 
the rate of direct exchange and the competitiveness among them. The 
level of (interurban) uniformity in literary practices between chambers 
of rhetoric and joyous companies was furthered by the organization 
of more or less regular exchanges on a regional level, and thus by 
some sort of regional association of organizations, that was unique to 
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these two clusters. However, the participation of individual poets in 
contests elsewhere (in the Consistories of the Languedoc, the Spanish 
academies and justas, and the Puys), the regional circulation of literary 
manuscripts (the Puys, guilds of Meistersinger, chambers of rhetoric), 
the exchange of letters between members (especially the Lincei and the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft) and the printing of literary works (the 
Spanish and Italian academicians, the poets of the Puys, the Dutch- 
speaking rhetoricians, and the Meistersinger) stimulated the exchange 
among distant organizations within the same cluster too. 

Along the spectrum from formal to informal organization of inter- 
urban exchange, the chambers of rhetoric and the joyous companies 
thus fall somewhere in the middle, since some sort of acceptance in the 
network was required for literary associations to participate in regional 
contests. In Flanders, the chambers of rhetoric of the three large cities 
of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, in the early sixteenth century acquired 
the authority to accept new members into the network of chambers in 
their districts. This acceptance required a ceremony, called a baptism, 
which also was adopted in neighbouring Zeeland, and in Holland, 
where the authority to accept new chambers into the network seems 
to have been exercised at regional contests by the already privileged 
chambers. In doing so, the chambers of Flanders, Zeeland, Holland, and 
Brabant infringed upon the authority of the sovereign chamber ( Jesus 
with the Balsam Flower), the failed princely attempt to centralize the 
network of chambers of rhetoric in the Dutch-speaking Netherlands. 
In the end, however, no distinct central organization was accepted by 
the chambers of the Netherlands.?? 

Except for Flanders, where the chambers of the principal cities exer- 
cised some authority, in the rest of the Netherlands the chambers in the 
network seem to have exercised collective authority, with the chambers 
of the principal cities only exercising informal authority based on their 
often larger resources and human capital. This seems also to have been 
the case in the network of joyous companies. Meanwhile, within the 
cluster of the Puys, the Italian and Spanish academies, the Consistories, 
and the guilds of Meistersinger active networks on the level of associa- 
tions did not develop, and consequently, formal or informal authority 


?° Van Bruaene, 149-150; S. ter Braake and A. van Dixhoorn, “Engagement en 
ambitie. De Haagse rederijkerskamer ‘Met Ghenuchten’ en de ontwikkelingen van een 
burgerlijke samenleving in Holland rond 1500," Jaarboek voor Middeleeuwse Geschiedenis 
9 (2006), 150-190. 
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of one organization over the others was absent. In the cluster of the 
Basoches however, Paris might have exercised some authority, backed by 
royal privileges, while in Normandy, the Pope granted the confraternity 
of the Puy of Rouen precedence over all confraternities in 1520. Rouen 
however also was an informal centre of Puy culture in sixteenth-century 
France. On the other hand, the Lincei of Rome failed to become the 
centre of a network of Lincean academies in the seventeenth century.” 
In Germany the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft ultimately did acquire 
some informal authority over other societies formed on its model. Finally, 
in seventeenth-century France, the Académie Frangaise would exercise 
royal authority over the French provincial academies.?? 

Formal and informal exchanges and the authority of formal and 
informal central institutions explain the homogenizing tendencies within 
clusters, and if it so happened partly also between clusters. This of 
course does not explain the many differences between organizations 
within the same institutional cluster. These differences largely follow 
from local circumstances as well as from more or less conscious attempts 
to give the organization a local flavour by using titles from the local 
corporate tradition for board members, specializing in specific activi- 
ties or literary genres, by gaining local privileges, and by bargaining 
for the best possible position among other local corporations. Thus, 
for example, when in 1482, the young Roman sodalitas of Pomponio 
Leto acquired the imperial privilege to honour poet laureates, this also 
furthered its transformation into an established institution. The Papal 
precedence the Puy of Rouen acquired over the Norman confraternities 
meant another step in its process of institutionalization. Any time when 
for reasons of internal conflict (as for example in the Florentine Umidi) 
or conflict with authorities (as with the chambers of rhetoric during the 
Reformation) or other organizations the conflict was settled, new rules 
were added to the already existing ones, stimulating institutionaliza- 
tion. Important moments in the institutionalization process happened 
of course when organizations tried to gain recognition from the local 
authorities (as did the Consistory of Toulouse, the Meistersinger of 
Freiburg, the Umidi in Florence, and many others) or when they gained 
the right to perform or compete in public spaces (as did especially the 
chambers of rhetoric and the joyous companies). 


27 As is evident from Irene Baldriga’s article in this volume. 
8 Roche, vol. I, 18-31. 
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Thus, many differences in status and position, also between organiza- 
tions from the same cluster or network, were the result of the interplay 
within the local institutional setting, the local power relations, or the 
wealth of local festive culture. The wealth of the institution itself, the 
number and status of its members, its possessions, or even its meet- 
ing place influenced the differences in the level of institutionalization, 
whether they met at the private home of one of the members, a local 
tavern, a public building such as a guildhall, a church, a monastery, 
or the city hall. As a result, within the same cluster or network an 
organization could be as highly profiled and institutionalized as the 
Ghent or Middelburg chambers of rhetoric, or remain much closer 
to an informal company as happened in most villages. In general, the 
Consistory of ‘Toulouse, the Basoches, the confraternities of the Puy, 
and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft seem to have been among the 
most highly institutionalized literary organizations. The joyous com- 
panies (despite the close relations to the city authorities of some) and 
the academies of Granada seem to have been on the other end of the 
spectrum, with Pomponio Leto’s sodalitas, the Italian academies, the 
guilds of Meistersinger, and the chambers of rhetoric somewhere in 
between. Without exception, all these societies were corporations, with 
a well-defined body of members, a board, sets of rules and rights, and 
some sort of public recognition. Not all of them were also religious 
confraternities: the Consistory, the Basoches, the joyous companies, the 
Italian and Spanish academies, and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 
seem not to have organized devotions. The confraternities of the Puy, 
the chambers of rhetoric, Leto’s sodalitas, and (probably) the guilds 
of Meistersinger held religious services in honour of their patron 
saint. However, under the Dutch Republic, from the 1590s onward, 
the chambers of rhetoric became more secular since both protestant 
members and the Reformed Church pressed them to abolish their 
devotional structures. 


The ideal type of literary association 


Along the spectrum from literary to learned society, the majority of 
the associations studied here was on the literary side. Only the literary 
sodalitas of Pomponio Leto and the two new institutions of the Lincei 
and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, both utopian as well as very con- 
sciously designed projects, can be considered learned. Of these three, 
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only the Lince is close to the ideals of the New Learning that were 
developing in the late sixteenth and seventeenth century The Lincei 
and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft differed from the other organi- 
zational types in their rather robust rejection of literary competition, 
and other literary rituals, festivities, and ceremonies. Meanwhile, with 
the exception of the Lincei, the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, and the 
confraternities of St. Yves, all the societies studied here, were deeply 
involved in the competitions, literary rituals, festivities, and ceremonies 
that defined performative literary culture well into the seventeenth 
century. Although the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft did not explicitly 
reject this late medieval and early modern culture of literary association, 
it certainly had disengaged from its defining aspects: feasts, banquets, 
performances of poetry and drama, and burlesque ceremonies and 
rituals. It was devoted much more to paper as a medium of com- 
munication: the written letter and poem, and manuscript and printed 
translations of classical and learned works. The Lincean Prince Cesi, 
explicitly rejected the ritualized literary vernacular culture of the Italian 
academies, and promoted a more spiritual, less noisy attitude toward 
learned culture. In his utopian project for the advancement of Learning 
in Italy and Germany (Augsburg), he was not only inspired by existing 
Italian academies, but also by the works of Tommaso Campanella and 
Justus Lipsius. 

The Lincei and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft both are proto- 
types of new institutional forms of literary and learned culture that 
were being invented throughout Europe from the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century onwards. They no longer conformed to the 
practices of the earlier movement of literary association. The gradual 
withdrawal from the theatrical culture of literary rituals, ceremonies, 
competitions, and festivities was somehow typical for the development 
of literary culture in seventeenth-century Europe. In France, the joyous 
companies disappeared and the theatrical culture of the Basoches was 
dismantled, which 1s also what happened to the chambers of rhetoric 
of the Dutch-speaking Netherlands. 

Until at least the seventeenth century, however, many variants of 
performative literary culture defined the culture of literary organiza- 
tion, examples of which are studied in this volume. This performative 
literary culture was largely an amateur culture, since the people who 
sustained it did not make a living out of writing and performing poems, 
songs, and drama. The bulk of them seems not even to have earned 
their living in intellectual professions, but as merchants, or artisans. 
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Again, the Lincei and the Fruchtbringende Geselschaft were among 
the exceptions: their members were aristocrats and scholars in learned 
professions. The Alterati of Florence and the seventeenth-century 
academy of Granada also largely recruited members from among 
aristocrats, whereas the fifteenth-century sodalitas of Pomponio Leto 
was composed of scholars, many of whom were in the service of the 
Church and the ecclesiastical courts of Rome. The Basoche of Paris, 
of course, and the confraternities of St. Yves, recruited among men 
in the legal professions. The majority among the Italian academicians, 
poets of the Puys, rhetoricians, Meistersinger, and fellows of the joy- 
ous companies seems to have been from the urban elites and middling 
groups, and also mostly from outside the intellectual professions. 
Essential to the early clusters of literary organization then, were the 
practices of performative literature, the amateur status of their writers 
and performers (even of those that had an intellectual training or an 
intellectual profession), as well as a festive and competitive spirit. Perfor- 
mative literary culture was, of course, deeply rooted in private, local, and 
regional festive culture. It was also closely linked to competition. Most 
types of literary organization studied here had competition at the very 
heart of their activities: the Toulouse Consistory organized an annual 
poetry competition, as did the Puy of Rouen. The joyous companies 
organized drama competitions and participated regularly contests in 
other towns, as did the tels of Flanders. At the heart of the activities 
of the chambers of rhetoric were the private refrein-contests, held every 
three months. Furthermore, many chambers organized public drama 
contests, sometimes local, often regional, and participated in contests 
held in other towns. Many of their regional contests required submis- 
sions in poetry, song, and plays, theatrical entries, and painted blazons. 
The guilds of Meistersinger, the Consistory and the confraternities of 
the Puy, on the other hand, were characterized by their song contests 
that took place once or several times a year. Like the refrein-contests of 
the rhetoricians and the singing-schools of the Meistersinger, the com- 
petitive culture of the Italian and Spanish academies was more private 
and informal compared to the public contests of the Toulouse Consis- 
tory, the Puys, the joyous companies, or the large rhetorician festivals. 
Competition as a defining element of performative literary culture was 
absent from the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, the Lincean academy, 
and the confraternities of St. Yves in the Southern Netherlands. The 
competitive culture of the Basoches was less organized, but the mock- 
trials of the causes grasses for example had an agonistic touch. Although 
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stripped of its performative and festive form, competition would also 
brand the culture of literary, artistic, learned, and scholarly societies 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? While performative and 
festive and amateur literary culture disintegrated, the surviving official 
theatre receded from the open air into closed commercialized and 
professionalized spaces, a process that took place throughout Europe 
in the course of the seventeenth century.” 

Some of these competitions were open only to members of the 
network of associations, as was the case with the public festivals of the 
joyous companies and the chambers of rhetoric. Other competitions 
were open solely to members of the organization, as was the case with 
the private contests of the chambers of rhetoric, the Meistersinger, 
and the academies. The Consistory of Toulouse and the Puys, on 
the other hand, organized contests that were open to a wide range of 
participants from the local community and far beyond. Instead of the 
fellows themselves, non-members were the most important contenders 
in these Occitan and francophone poetry contests. While the Basoches, 
the joyous companies, the confraternities of the Puys and the guilds of 
Meistersinger seem not to have organized a significant literary culture 
for their own membership, the Italian and Spanish academies and 
chambers of rhetoric held weekly meetings. Italian academies and 
chambers of rhetoric held regular literary activities in closed spheres 
with their own membership, in private homes or in public buildings 
such as guildhalls, city halls, or taverns. Most of these societies did not 
have such private weekly gatherings, engaging themselves primarily in 
less frequent literary activities on the public stage. These public activi- 
ties could take place in open air, such as the theatrical performances by 
the joyous companies and the Basoches, or in large buildings such as 
the poetry contests by the Puys, the ‘Toulouse Consistory or the guilds 
of the Meistersinger. 

The literary competitions of the academies, the Meistersinger, and the 
regular refrein-contests of the chambers of rhetoric had a local impact 
that was often confined only to the members. The poetry contests of 
the Puys and the Consistory, and the competitions of joyous companies 
and chambers of rhetoric, on the other hand, due to their interurban 


° M. de Vries, Beschaven. Letterkundige genootschappen in Nederland 1750-1800 (Nijmegen: 
Van Tilt, 2001), 316; Roche, vol. I, 324-355. 

9" See also the trend in the English Inns of Court mentioned by Hilde de Ridder- 
Symoens in this volume. 
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field of participants, also had a regional impact. Moreover the more 
public its activities, the more institutionalized a literary company can 
be expected to have been. Despite the intraregional character of the 
activities of some of these organizations, membership remained pre- 
dominantly local in all clusters and networks. The Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft again, by the (intra)regional nature of its membership, 
obviously diverges from this characteristic pattern. In this respect even 
differing from the Linceans, that also had a more regionalized member- 
ship, but still regularly held informal meetings, the German experiment 
remained independent from actual meetings of the fellowship. The 
fellowship communicated at a rather regular pace through what has 
been labelled society correspondence among its members. 

Those who composed and performed prize-winning entries for a 
contest must have gained some informal status among their fellows in 
the case of a private contest and among the townspeople and other 
attendants in other cases. In most clusters, such an honour did not 
yield any formal position. The notable exception 1s the Consistory of 
Toulouse, where becoming a laureate at a contest, winning the title 
of ‘Bachelor’ and ‘Doctor,’ was indeed a route to membership-status. 
Although they certainly acquired some status, the confraternity of the 
Puy of Rouen did not recruit among regular contestants or winners 
of the competition. 

Finally, the organizations studied here were firmly rooted in late 
medieval and early modern festive culture, and closely connected 
to the culture of the burlesque and the world-turned-upside down. 
The most festive organizations were the joyous companies (and their 
Flemish counterparts, the titels) which had structures that were close 
to the festive youth culture of the world-turned-upside down, with the 
inverted titles of leading members such as princes, emperors, kings, 
fools (sots), abbeys, and captains. Festive elements can also be found 
in the so-called Kingdom of the Basoche of Paris (farces and mock 
trials), the chambers of rhetoric (princes, kings, and emperors, fools 
and burlesque drama and poetry), the Italian and Spanish academies 
(mocking poetry), and in Pomponio Leto’s sodalitas of the 1470s and 
1480s (burlesque poetry at banquets). Although the contests of the Puy 
were devoted to aspects of the Virgin Mary, and thus to Theology, to 
some extent the confraternities of the Puys also engaged in this festive 
culture, by taking up burlesque poetry and drama at their banquets. The 
guilds of Meistersinger and the Consistory of Toulouse also engaged 
in lay theology but seem to have been less engaged in festive culture. 
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The Lincei and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft disengaged from 
festive culture and the burlesque, and in the case of the Linceans, this 
was rather deliberately and explicitly done. However, engagement in 
festive and burlesque culture did not necessarily mean disengagement 
from a devotion to serious Knowledge and Learning. The festive and 
burlesque could be combined with the field of the Liberal Arts, lay 
theology and moral philosophy (as was the case with the chambers of 
rhetoric and the academies), classical literature and archaeology (as in 
the case of the Roman sodalitas), or lay moral philosophy, politics and 
the professional juridical culture (the Basoches). For most of the associa- 
tions studied here festive culture, whether private or public, offered an 
opportunity to meet and therefore to perform before a larger or smaller 
audience. As soon as literary performance had lost its media functions, 
it could easily be neglected as happened in the Lincean academy and 
the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. 


World of Learning and Republic of Letters 


Performative literary culture was the defining element of the first wave 
of literary societies in late medieval and early modern Europe, and most 
of these societies were part of an amateur vernacular culture. However, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, humanists also were engaged 
in performative literary culture by writing and performing poetry and 
drama, and organizing theatrical festivities such as royal entries. ‘The 
group of humanists around Pomponio Leto in late fifteenth-century 
Rome is an interesting example. These men even were an exception 
in the fifteenth-century fashion of founding literary societies in several 
European regions: theirs was not a literary association of vernacular 
but of Neo-Latin culture. Interestingly, in humanist didactic culture, 
performative competition, poetry, and drama played an important role 
in moulding young men into eloquent, sociable, and moral citizens. 
Performative literary culture, in other words was not only respectable 
among the urban public, or at the courts of Europe, but also in the 
world of humanist Learning, in the field of education and the teaching 
of morality. Italian cities and the German Emperors crowned with laurel 
wreathes quite some number of humanist poets in literary ceremonies 
from the mid-fourteenth through the seventeenth century. Maximilian 
I awarded the privilege to honour a poet laureate to Leto’s sodalitas in 
1482 and to the Collegium Poetarum atque Mathematicorum, attached to the 
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Faculty of Arts of the University of Vienna, in 1501. Although they 
granted universities the privilege, the Emperors continued to honour 
poets. In 1625, Ferdinand II crowned the German poet Martin Opitz 
(1597-1639), member of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, as a poet 
laureate. The institution of the poeta laureatus lost much of its authority 
in the course of the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries.*! 

In Vienna, the Collegium Poetarum atque Mathematicorum provides a 
clue to an important field of intersection between the world of ver- 
nacular performative literature and the world of (humanist) Learning: 
the field of the Liberal Arts and especially of Rhetoric, Oratory, and 
Eloquence. Franz Graf-Stuhlhofer has shown that in 1501 the Collegium 
at the University of Vienna comprised four new professorial chairs, 
the number of chairs equalling the staff of the three Higher Faculties 
of Theology, Law, and Medicine combined. The Collegium had two 
professors of “poetica et oratoria" for the “restoration of Eloquence,” 
and two professors of Mathematics. The Collegium offered the students 
of the Faculty of Arts who had finished the curriculum of the trivium 
and quadrivium advanced training in the Liberal Arts.?? This college 
therefore was an institutional expression of the profound interest of 
the humanists in the Art of Rhetoric, Oratory, and Eloquence. To 
the humanists, the Art of Poetry, and the Art of Rhetoric belonged 
together as quintessential elements of the Liberal Arts.” In the fifteenth 
century, the concept of ‘rhetoric’ became paradigmatic to designate 
performative literary culture. Several contributions to this volume sug- 
gest that ‘rhetoric’ and ‘eloquence’ also became defining concepts of 
institutionalized performative literature from the Netherlands to Italy 
and from Spain to Germany. 

The way literary organizations integrated this concept into every- 
day literary discourse and institutional practices differed from cluster 
to cluster. As Laura Kendrick points out, in Toulouse the Flors del Gay 
Saber (Flowers of Joyous Knowledge), an early version of the Consistory 
statutes or Leys d’Amors, had acquired a certain authority by 1341, and 


9 G. E. Grimm, Literatur und Gelehrtentum in Deutschland. Untersuchungen zum Wandel 
ihres Verhältnisses vom Humanismus bis zur Frühaufklärung (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1983), 60-65. 

3 Graf-Stuhlhofer, passim. 

95 Grimm, 66-94, 186-192. See also the contributions in J. J. Murphy, ed., Renais- 
sance Eloquence. Studies in the Theory and Practice of Renaissance Rhetoric (Berkeley: University 
of California Press: 1983) and H. E. Plett, ed., Renaissance-Rhetorik/ Renaissance. Rhetoric 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1993). 
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contained a treatment of rhetoric. Already in 1356 the Leys d'Amors of 
Guilhem Molinier used the term 'second science of rhetoric? to des- 
ignate the art of composing verse.?* ‘Therefore, when in the sixteenth 
century they changed their name to Collège de la Science et Art de Rhéto- 
rique, this was (also) in line with a tradition of their own, whether or 
not this change was influenced by the northern traditions of rhétoriciens 
and rhétoriqueurs. Only a few years after Molinier wrote his Leys d'Amors, 
in his 1362 L'art de dicter et de fere chançons, ballades, virelais et rondeaux the 
northern courtly poet Eustache Deschamps also associated performative 
poetry and oratory, using examples from some of the early Puys. Jean 
Molinet, the author of L'art de Rhétorique of 1493, participated in the 
poetry contests of the Puys, as did the chronicler-poet Jean Froissart a 
century earlier. In the early decades of the fifteenth century, the concept 
had gradually become current. Between 1410 and 1432, the anonymous 
Les règles de la seconde rhétorique from Northern France taught the rules of 
writing poetry. Le doctrinal de la seconde rhétorique was written in 1432 by 
Baudet Herenc living in Flanders, very probably in Lille.” 

The concept was also integrated into the institutions of northern 
francophone poetry. When in 1426 the Puy of Our Lady of Valenci- 
ennes was reformed, the new statutes stipulated rules for the contest 
and recital of verse in the honour of the Virgin. These activities were 
called an “acte de rhetorique.””® The concept then was integrated into 
the literary societies that were developing in Flanders in the 1440s to 
designate poetry as well as drama performances. According to Anne- 
Laure Van Bruaene, the first mention of “ghesellen van der retorike" can 
be found in the Flemish town of Oudenaarde in 1441. In the account 
books of Ghent of 1442-1443 a certain Gheraert Pypkin was rewarded 


3t For the early developments see also D. James-Raoul, “Les arts poétiques des XII* 
et XIII* siècles face à la rhétorique cicéronienne: originalités et nouveautés," in La 
transmission des savoirs au Moyen Age et à la Renaissance. Volume 1, du XIF au X“ siècle, ed. 
P. Nobel (Besangon: Presses universitaires de Franche-Comté, 2005), 199—213. 

3 Gros, 73. J. Oosterman, “Tussen twee wateren zwem ik. Anthonis de Roovere 
tussen rederijkers en rhétoriqueurs,” Jaarboek De Fonteine 49-50 (1999-2000), 6-7; 
D. Coigneau, “9 december 1448: Het Gentse stadsbestuur keurt de statuten van de 
rederijkerskamer De Fonteine goed. Literaire bedrijvigheid in stads- en gildeverband,” 
in Nederlandse literatuur, een geschiedenis, ed. M. A. Schenkeveld-van der Dussen (Groningen: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1993), 107. See also Pierre Fabri who used his experience of the Puy 
in Rouen in writing his major work on rhetoric, Le grant et vray art de pleine rhétorique, 
printed in 1521. See D. Reid’s article in this volume. 

3¢ Gros provides several examples of the use of rhetoric in the context of the Puys; 
see also Gros, 43, 73 and 99. 
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for his efforts “in de syencie ende haert van Retorike” (in the science 
and art of Rhetoric) in the honour of the Duke of Burgundy. In 1448, 
in the oldest preserved statutes of a chamber of rhetoric, the Ghent 
company of De Fonteine called itself a “broederscip van der Rhetorique” 
(a confraternity of Rhetoric). As in the Dutch-speaking chambers, the 
concept of rhetoric also encompassed drama in the francophone joyous 
companies. In 1463, for example, in the city of Lille, the Abbot of Fools 
proclaimed prizes for plays on different subject matters: Biblical stories, 
the Lives of Saints, Mysteries, or Roman histories from old chronicles. 
These stories had to be presented in “bonne et vrai rhetorique" (good 
and true rhetoric)? 

Thus, the concept of rhetoric came to define the intellectual field 
of the practice of performative literature. The first clusters that 
implemented the concept in their literary discourse and institutional 
practices were the Consistory of Toulouse, the confraternities of the 
Puy, the chambers of rhetoric, and the Joyous companies. However, 
except for the Puy d’Escole de Rhétorique of Tournai in 1477,” and the 
Consistory of Toulouse, becoming a College de la Science et de Art de 
Rhétorique in 1513," the chambers of rhetoric were the only cluster to 
devote themselves explicitly to the Art of Rhetoric. Given the state of 
historiography on the subject, it is difficult, even impossible, to know 
whether the Consistory of Toulouse, the confraternities of the Puy, and 
the Joyous companies considered their art of rhetoric to be part of the 
seven Liberal Arts, as the chambers of rhetoric clearly did. It seems 
likely however that they did to some extent. Without doubt, the Italian 
(and in their wake the Spanish) academies also devoted themselves to 
the Liberal Arts, as well as to the art of oratory in particular, as might 
for example be seen from the preoccupation with public speech and 
the bonae litterae as professed in the context of the Alterati in Florence.” 
Like the Consistory of Toulouse, the German guilds of Meistersinger 


37 Van Bruaene, 120-121. 

38 J. Koopmans, “Toneelgeschiedenis rond de grens. Drama in de Noord-Franse 
steden,” in Spel en spektakel. Middeleeuws toneel in de Lage Landen, ed. H. van Dyk and 
B. Ramakers (Amsterdam: Prometheus, 2001), 88. Koopmans provides several other 
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consciously operated in a (constructed) tradition of vernacular poetry, 
yet, as Michael Baldzuhn's contribution suggests, unlike the older society 
these guilds neglected the concept of rhetoric or the curriculum of the 
seven Liberal Arts. However, an example from Freiburg provides some 
evidence to the contrary. In a way highly reminiscent of the rhetori- 
cian construction of literary tradition,” on their postenbrief the Freiburg 
Meistersinger displayed the images of Tubal, Thales, Socrates, and 
Pythagoras, as well as Priscian, author of the Institutiones grammaticae.” 

Thus, in the world of performative literary culture, references to 
the seven Liberal Arts, especially Rhetoric, and to biblical and classi- 
cal scholars, increasingly expressed the aspirations and ambitions of 
institutions, writers, and performers. Whether or not the guardians 
of the intellectual field, the universities, the church, and the religious 
orders, and from the mid-fifteenth century onwards, the humanists, 
acknowledged their ambition, these literary institutions sought to 
(re)define the emerging world of performative literary culture in rela- 
tion to the traditional scholarly world of Latin Learning. They were 
not scholars in the traditional sense of the word, but in many cases, 
‘members’ of the world of performative literature aspired to become 
as eloquent and learned as the traditional men of letters. The Consis- 
tory of Toulouse was (at least) one of the first institutions that in its 
name and mission expressed the aspirations to acquire the highest 
form of Learning through its poetical practices, and teaching of the 
Art of Joyous Knowledge, in the Occitan vernacular. Its intellectual 
ambitions are also evident in the titles of ‘Bachelor’ and ‘Doctor’ of 
Joyous Knowledge that prize-winning poets participating in the contest 
organized by the Consistory could earn. The Consistory deliberately 
copied university titles and rituals.“ 

The most learned organization among the institutions of performative 
literature was Leto's sodalitas in Rome. However, the Consistory and 


? A. van Dixhoorn, “Lustige geesten. Rederijkers en hun kamers in het publieke 
leven van de Noordelijke Nederlanden in de vijftiende, zestiende en zeventiende eeuw” 
(Ph.D. diss., Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam, 2004), 214—215. 

5 H. C. Christiansen, “The Guilds and the Meistersinger Schools: Parallelism in 
Educational Patterns," Amsterdamer Beiträge zur älteren Germanistik 3 (1972), 214, unfortu- 
nately gives no references for his claim that becoming full-members of German guilds 
of Meistersinger required knowledge of the seven Liberal Arts. 

* Tt is not clear where the title of ‘Maitre,’ used for example for the president of 
the Puy of Amiens, came from. See Gros, 99. In the guilds of Meistersinger, the title 
of ‘Meister’ quite likely referred to the craft-guilds. 
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the Basoches both were close to the world of juridical Knowledge of 
the universities and the Parlements. The confraternity of the Puy of the 
Assumption of Douai, established in 1330, also seems to have been near 
to a scholarly environment. According to Gros, the institution was also 
known as the “Confrérie des clercs parisiens" (confraternity of the clerks 
of Paris). The case of the Flemish city of Ypres, Dutch-speaking but 
closely linked to the francophone world, might explain this. In Ypres, 
students from the University of Paris had their own confraternity. Since 
many students from Douai went to Paris, it is rather likely that they also 
had a confraternity of their own in their hometown. They also might 
have assembled in their own confraternity of the Puy, or provided an 
important element among the membership of such a confraternity.'? 
If this was the case, the Douai Puy was rather special among the other 
institutions in its cluster. However, chambers of rhetoric, guilds of Meis- 
tersinger, and the confraternities of the Puy, also aligned themselves 
with scholarly environments in other ways. It seems to have been rather 
habitual to choose clerics and men of Latin and vernacular learning as 
jury-members at contests. Often these institutions also had links with 
the religious orders (especially Mendicants) and/or other local religious 
institutions, for example by using monasteries or churches for meetings 
or contests. Moreover, the Consistory, the Basoches, and many of the 
Puys, chambers of rhetoric, guilds of Meistersinger, and academies, 
seem every so often to have had at least a few members (or participants 
in contests) from the secular and regular clergy and the medical and/or 
juridical professions, as well as (ex-) students and schoolteachers. Their 
engagement with the institutional world of performative literature 
certainly provided a link with scholarly environments, and thus eased 
access to the world of Learning. Members (or patrons) with important 
libraries could provide another link as Inge Werner has shown for the 
mid-sixteenth-century Umidi. Johan Oosterman has suggested that the 


5 According to Petit de Julleville, cited by Gros, 54, the institution earned this quali- 

fication because, although on Flemish territory, the members practiced French poetry. 
This is a rather awkward explanation, since Douai, as Lille and Orchies, were cities in 
Walloon-Flanders, where French, instead of Flemish, was the vernacular. 
46 With thanks to Hilde de Ridder-Symoens for this suggestion. See P. Trio, “A 
Medieval Students Confraternity at Ypres: The Notre Dame Confraternity of Paris 
Students,” History of Universities 5 (1985), 15-54. Also E. De Bethune-Sully, “Les 
escholiers tournaisiens A Paris,” Bulletin de la Société d’Etudes de la Province de Cambrai 
1972-1973), 1-63. 
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rhetoricians of fifteenth-century Bruges had access to the library of the 
local aristocrat and patron of the arts Lodewijk van Gruuthuse." 

Among these institutions, the joyous companies (and the Flemish 
titels) seem to have been the farthest away from the world of Learning. 
However, the case of Lille in 1463 should remind us to be careful in 
distancing them to much from the other associations of performative 
literature. Not only did the Lille Abbot of Fools require contributions 
to his contest “in good and true rhetoric,” he also proclaimed prizes for 
plays on "learned" subject matters: Biblical stories, the Lives of Saints, 
Mysteries, or Roman histories from old chronicles. The communicative 
technique of performative literary competition, in drama, poetry or 
song, between contributions to a set prize-question or subject matter, in 
itself was close the teaching methods of the world of Learning, espe- 
cially the questiones and disputationes. In this case, the competition was not 
about testing the military prowess of an individual such as in chivalric 
tournaments or shooting contests, but about testing the performative 
and intellectual qualities of the poet-performer and/or his actors, before 
a jury of ‘experts.’ In both the Puys and the singing-schools of the 
Meistersinger, the poet-performer stood behind a lectern, which also 
helped to invoke a scholarly environment. In plays the development 
of an argument by allegorical means, the inclination to intellectual 
reasoning, the use of techniques inspired by university disputationes and 
questiones, oral debates in (Parlementary) courts, homology, other rhetori- 
cal theories, and quotations from biblical, classical, and contemporary 
authorities, helped to invoke a scholarly environment too. 

With various levels of intensity dependent on the aspirations devel- 
oped and stimulated in each cluster and the nearness of local cultural 
networks, an intellectual spirit was thriving in the performative literary 
cultures of these societies. The Puys, chambers of rhetoric, Basoches, 
and the Italian academies, and quite likely to some extent, the Con- 
sistory, the guilds of Meistersinger, and the Spanish academies too, 
provided a platform for talented poets, playwrights, lecturers, and 
performers. At the same time, these societies, the confraternities of St. 
Yves excluded,” were the institutional nodes in an associational world 
of lovers of the arts and those interested in debate and interpersonal 
intellectual exchange. They provided some level of literary protection 


17 Oosterman, 23-24. 
48 See the contribution to this collection of essays by Hilde de Ridder-Symoens. 
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and patronage, whether to their own members or to those willing to 
participate in their public activities. In recognition of this feature of 
most of these institutions, members of at least the chambers of rhetoric, 
the Basoches, and the Italian and Spanish academies were collectively 
described as virtuosi, lovers of the arts, lustige geesten, joyous and witty 
minds, or erudites.? They regarded themselves as people taking pleasure 
in sharpening their intellects, enhancing their knowledge, and improving 
their oratorical skills in a festive and ludic environment. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, men of higher Learning increasingly mocked 
and criticized these institutions and their practices. Although their efforts 
progressively met with scepticism and, with the advancement of the 
New Learning, with increasing denunciation, their literary aspirations 
proved striking enough to be observed by these men.” 

Apart from explicit references, and the use of learned techniques, 
a striving for individual improvement and a didactic spirit linked the 
institutions of performative literary culture to the world of Learning. 
The first ambition of members of these institutions or participants in 
their activities was to enhance personal knowledge and improve intel- 
lectual, social, and communicative skills, and thus become well-pre- 
pared members of the (local and/or regional) civil community?! The 
second ambition might even have been to acquire higher Learning, and 
become more learned and eloquent than the average member of the 
community. The third and highest ambition, of course, was not only 
to teach the fellow-members, but also the local (and/or regional) com- 
munity. This ambition was evident in the (collective) literary patronage 
of the Consistory (of its Floral Games), the confraternities of the Puy, 
and some of the Spanish academies (in the cases where they organized 
justas). It was also apparent in the public performances and contests 
of the joyous companies and chambers of rhetoric (for the rhétoriciens 
and composers of rhetoric), as well as in the public lectures of the 
academies. It might very well have been present in publicly organized 
singing-schools of the Meistersinger, and in any other instance, when 
these organizations turned to wider audiences with performances of 
poetry, song, and drama. 


? For the Spanish academies, sec also Canet, 69-74. 
5° Also Schneider, 257-271. 
>! Also Canet, 68-75. 
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The ways in which these didactic aims were realized differed from 
cluster to cluster. In the Consistory and the guilds of Meistersinger, the 
didactic process seems to have been the most formalized, whereas in the 
joyous companies, the Basoches, the Italian and Spanish academies and 
the chambers of rhetoric the process seems to have been less formal. 
The joyous companies, who clearly had a role in the instruction of 
(young) men, and as Katell Lavéant suggests, especially in the training 
of local leadership, were the least explicit about their didactic aims. 
The Consistory, chambers of rhetoric, Basoches, guilds of Meistersinger, 
and academies, were explicitly framed as pedagogical institutions with 
a didactic mission. However, exercises in performative literary culture 
were at the heart of a learning trajectory that never was as formal as 
in the traditional schools. 

The exact nature of the relations of these clusters to the traditional 
intellectual field, Humanism, and the developing area of the New 
Learning needs a much more careful study. However, we can already 
confirm that, to some extent each cluster was characterized by a mixture 
of ‘intellectual’ practices, intellectual aspirations, and affiliations with 
intellectual institutions or relations with intellectuals or men of letters. 
The playful love of letters, the liberal arts, and oratory, and the peda- 
gogical and didactic zeal that in varying levels of intensity permeated 
the institutions of performative literature, were also typical of learned, 
and especially humanist, culture, with its pronounced interest in the 
shaping of the individual mind in its dedication to the community. 
Whereas, however, learned and humanist culture was much more ‘uni- 
versal,’ or in fact, European in its use of literary genres and in language 
(Latin),” performative literary culture in the vernacular was much more 
local, and therefore more diverse in its use of literary genres, literary 
practices, and traditions. Knowledge, concepts, and techniques from 
(Latin) biblical, classical, and learned culture were transmitted in and 
through vernacular performative literature, but in a careful, and so it 
seems, deliberate way; they were adapted to localized and regionalized 
forms. Performative literary culture created a ‘sphere’ where ‘universal’ 
knowledge became part of local and regional traditions. ‘This almost 
anti-universalist tendency of vernacular performative literary culture 
helped create the different regional clusters of literary organizations: 


5 See, for example, H. Bots and E. Waquet, La République des Lettres (Paris: Belin, 
1997), 63-69. 
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Toulouse differed from the northern francophone institutions that in 
turn differed from the Dutch-speaking chambers of rhetoric and these 
all differed from the guilds of Meistersingers. Given the extent to which 
exchange took place between Southern and Northern France, the 
francophone Netherlands, the Dutch-speaking Netherlands, Southern 
Germany, Italy and Spain, it seems highly likely that these differences 
partly were the chosen result of deliberate and conscious designs of 
invented and re-created local and regional traditions. Thus, subtly, and 
playfully, these institutions also expressed local and regional differences 
and affiliations. 

The local and regional integration of theoretical and practical 
knowledge and learning that took place through the institutions of 
performative literature was contemporaneous with the advancement 
of the vernacular for learned communication and of networks of ver- 
nacular men of letters.” Both developments became important from 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries onwards, and it seems likely that 
they were linked. Both were related to the growth of a literate public in 
the urban zones from the thirteenth century onwards, since, although 
performative literature certainly was a culture of action and the spoken 
word, it was also, and increasingly so, closely linked to the culture of 
the written word. From the late fifteenth century, performative literary 
culture also gradually became intertwined with print culture. Instead 
of diminishing with the growth of print culture, performative literary 
culture grew to its zenith in the sixteenth century. Print culture can be 
seen as a motor for performative literary culture in the sense that it 
began to provide much of its content, whereas, on the other hand, the 
printed book increasingly served to preserve the memory or glory of 


"7 For the vernacularization of knowledge and the development of vernacular Learn- 
ing, see, for example, W. Crossgrove, Die deutsche Sachliteratur des Mittelalters (Berlin: Peter 
Lang, 1994); M. Pereira, “Alchemy and the Use of Vernacular Languages in the Late 
Middle Ages," Speculum 74 (1999), 336-356; R. Luff, Wissensvermittlung im europäischen 
Mittelalter. Imago mundi- Werke und thre Prologe (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1999); the 
contributions in B. Guthmüller, ed. Latein und Nationalsprachen in der Renaissance. Vorträge 
des 37. Wolfenbütteler Symposions in der Herzog August Bibliothek (Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz, 
1998), especially the essay on two Meistersinger, H. Kästner, “Antikes Wissen für 
den ‘gemeinen Mann’ Rezeption und Popularisierung griechisch-rómischer Literatur 
durch Jörg Wickram und Hans Sachs,” 345-378; P. Burke, Languages and Communities in 
Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2004), especially, 61-88; 
G. Warnar, “Men of Letters. Medieval Dutch Literature and Learning,” in University, 
Council, City. Intellectual Culture on the Rhine (1300-1550). Acts of the XIIth International Col- 
loquium of the Société Internationale pour l'Étude de la Philosophie Médiévale, cd. M. Hoenen, 
N. Germann, and L. Cesalli (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), 221-246. 
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ephemeral key moments of performative culture, multiplying key texts, 
and honouring key figures.?* Performative literary culture in many ways 
heavily influenced print culture. At the same time, however, throughout 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, institutions of performative liter- 
ary culture kept print culture at a distance. This means that until the 
seventeenth century resorting to performative culture was an obvious 
and/or a highly regarded thing to do. 


Literary association and cwil society 


To summarize: the regional clusters and networks of institutionalized 
performative literary culture, especially from the fifteenth through 
seventeenth centuries, created associational contact zones in urban 
Europe. Their literary traditions formed clearly separated patterns of 
vernacular regional identities: Dutch, Occitan, French, German, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish. The localization of knowledge and practices from 
the world of Learning by means of these institutions helped create 
local and regional ‘spheres’ or ‘focal points’ of vernacular intellectual 
culture. The contact zones of vernacular culture, thus given an insti- 
tutional foundation, were important for the shaping and/or consolida- 
tion of vernacular ‘intellectual’ traditions, the formation of vernacular 
‘intellectual’ leadership and intellectual exchanges.” For many decades, 
these institutions were pre-eminent in vernacular public culture. They 
linked the associational world that was developing in Europe’s urban 
zones, especially from the fifteenth century onwards, with networks and 
centres of Learning and Knowledge, and infused this urban world with 
concepts and skills from the world of Learning. Thus, the urban world 
appropriated the means and traditions of regulated, formal, authorita- 
tive speech that until the mid-fifteenth century had largely remained the 


>: For the typical late medieval and early modern interplay of print, manuscript and 
performative culture, see, for example, R.A. Houston, Literacy in Early Modern Europe. 
Culture and Education 1500-1800 (London / New York: Longman, 1988), 218-229; R. 
Darnton, “An Early Information Society. News and the Media in Eighteenth-century 
Paris," The American Historical Review 105 (2002), 1—35; A. Pettegree, Reformation and the 
Culture of Persuasion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), passim. 

5 On vernacular intellectuals and intellectual culture, see, for example, R. Copeland, 
Pedagogy, Intellectuals, and Dissent in the Later Middle Ages. Lollardy and Ideas of Learning (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), especially, 1-49 and M. Usher Chrisman, 
Lay Culture, Learned Culture. Books and Social Change in Strasbourg, 1480-1599 (New Haven / 
London: Yale University Press, 1982). 
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domain of the noble and ecclesiastical courts. In so doing, segments of 
the urban population created structures for ‘informed,’ ‘argumentative,’ 
and even ‘critical’ discourse in the vernacular, that mediated between 
the informal (local and regional) networks of daily urban life and the 
(regional) world of the traditional secular, religious, and intellectual 
authorities. Most of these institutions oscillated between a striving for 
autonomy and a dependency on the authorities for the freedom to use 
public spaces. The successful examples probably gained their resilience 
and dynamism from the interdependency within their clusters, as well 
as from the fact that through private and public interventions, they 
also succeeded in producing and moulding their own urban and even 
regional publics. These institutions of performative literary culture 
stimulated the development of a late medieval and early modern civil 
and information society under rather different conditions compared to 
the kind of civil society that flourished in the eighteenth century.” 
Unlike other civic institutions providing services to their communities 
in late medieval and early modern Europe, such as neighbourhoods, 
craft- and professional guilds, and the civic militia, and like the religious 
confraternities, the companies of performative literary culture (except 
for the Basoches) were examples of voluntary association. They pro- 
vided a pleasant and honourable pastime, and constituted a world of 
relative freedom from everyday burdens and boundaries. They deviated 
from quotidian normalcy but did so in a regulated way, their world 
of freedom having rules that stressed dedication to the company, its 
decisions and activities as well as to the honourable, friendly, peaceful, 
harmonious, and civilized behaviour that was essential to uphold the 
fun, wit, and delicate powers of literary culture. Hence, the references 
to the world turned-upside-down, in the often reversed titles of officers 
or in the literary pseudonyms (in the chambers of rhetoric, the Italian 
and Spanish academies, the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft) symbolizing 


°° For the role of corporations in the development of civil society, see A. Black, 
Guilds and civil society in European political thought from the twelfth century to the present (Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1984); also, R. Putnam, Making Democracy Work. Civic Traditions in Modern 
Italy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993). For the role of literary culture in 
the building of civil society, see also Coldiron, passim and, of course, for the modern 
period, J. Habermas, The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere. An Inquiry into a 
Category of Bourgeois Society (Cambridge: Polity, 1989). For a view that includes the oral, 
and performative means of communication of the early modern period neglected by 
Habermas, see Darnton, passim. For the medieval period, see, for example, S. Kay, 
“Grafting the knowledge community: the purposes of verse in the Breviari d’amor of 
Matfre Ermengaud," Neophilologus 91 (2007), 361—373. 
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the metamorphosis from everyday life to the world dominated by lit- 
erary rules. These pseudonyms stressed the ‘equality’ of all members, 
irrespective of their social backgrounds, under the rule of literature. The 
realm of performative literary culture privileged performance instead 
of social status. Most societies studied here, did indeed attract members 
from different social, cultural, intellectual backgrounds. It seems that the 
Meistersinger were recruited most homogeneously from the middling 
groups (mixing artisans and members from the professional classes such 
as schoolteachers, notaries etc.). ‘The confraternities of the Puy and the 
Consistory were more at the other end of the social spectrum (recruit- 
ing members from among local elites), and the remaining societies were 
somewhere in between. Some of the Italian academies, however, such 
as the Ardenti, and some Spanish academies, as well as experimental 
societies such as the Lincei and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, were 
largely aristocratic: the world of the nobility and aristocracy imitating 
and adapting essentially urban forms of cultural life. The rather elit- 
ist confraternities of the Puy and the Consistory, however, organized 
contests that gathered participants from various social classes, more or 
less similar to the joyous companies, chambers of rhetoric, and Italian 
and Spanish academies. 

Thus, in several ways, these institutions created bonds of ‘ritual kin- 
ship’ among members of different social backgrounds and from different 
local communities. Within these worlds of civilized pleasure, the ideals 
of civility (the Italian vivere civile) were upheld, and even propagated: 
to avoid rude and boorish behaviour, drunkenness, greediness, foul, 
ungodly, and offensive language (unless, of course, all these vices were 
necessary, appropriate, and allowed in the strictly regulated ‘playfulness’ 
of literary performance), and to behave and speak elegantly instead. 
Within the ritualized and strictly regulated fields of institutionalized 
literary culture, a certain amount of freedom of speech was allowed. 
Within these boundaries that were more or less similar to those of the 
world turned-upside-down to which performative literary culture owed 
so much, these institutions nurtured a culture of public reasoning and 
even criticism on subject matters formerly reserved for the secular, 
religious and intellectual authorities. Most of these institutions also 
were more dedicated to teaching, lecturing, and public debating with 
the help of learned culture, than to the careful study of Learned sub- 
jects from literature or from the world at large. Through the features 
of free association, interpersonal and interurban exchange, dedication 
to learning, the ardent appropriation of knowledge, and the love of 
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embellished, reasonable, and argumentative public speech, the institu- 
tions of performative literary culture must be considered as important 
loci of a developing civil society. More or less consciously, they helped 
to promote the anti-violent, pro-negotiation ideals of a civil society 
that within boundaries even furthered a critical and evaluative attitude 
towards authorities and established attitudes, ideas and positions among 
the public. 


The Italian paradigm revisited 


According to Francis Yates, “the academy is a child of the Italian 
Renaissance. From the academies of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
Italy there sprang the whole vast development of modern international 
academism.”*’ The supposed transformation from informal groups 
of friends devoted to learned dispute and free conversation to formal 
groups submitting to fixed rules and regulations is not always considered 
an advancement. The genealogy of European literary and learned insti- 
tutions 1s generally considered to start with Marsilio Ficino's legendary 
Accademia Platonica, a more informal association.?? 

Peter Clark, for example, in his study of the origin of English societies, 
typically assumed that the humanist Conrad Celtis organized a sodali- 
tas in Vienna around 1500, as a short-lived imitation of the humanist 
Italian academies.” Franz Graf-Stuhlhofer however has shown that this 
institution was as the Collegium poetarum atque Mathematicorum with four 
professorial chairs attached to Vienna University in 1501.9? This Colle- 
gium has no place in the pre-history of the literary and learned associa- 
tions of late medieval and early modern Europe. The same might be 
true for the legendary Platonic academy of Florence.°' James Hankins 
has shown that the term academy used in Florence in the mid-fifteenth 


5 E A. Yates, “The Italian Academies,” in F. A. Yates, Renaissance and reform: the 
Italian contribution (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983), 7. 

58 See, for example, M. Lentzen, “Die humanistische Akademiebewegung des Quat- 
trocento und die Accademia Platonica in Florenz, ” in Europäische Sozietütsbewegung und 
demokratische Tradition: die europäischen Akademien der Frühen Neuzeit zwischen Frührenaissance 
und Spätaufklärung, ed. K. Garber and H. Wismann (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1996), 190, 
212-213. 

5 Clark, 15. 

9? Graf-Stuhlhofer, 393-407. 

9! J. Hankins, “The Myth of the Platonic Academy of Florence," Renaissance Quarterly 
44 (1991), 429-475. 
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century in relation to Ficino's teaching referred to the Florentine 
Studium or university. The idea of a separate institution of Neoplatonic 
Learning is a mythological construction. The only direct link between 
an informal humanist circle and the first formal academies founded in 
Italy in the second decade of the sixteenth century comes from Rome. 
Richard Samuels has demonstrated that the Florentine Accademia degli 
Umidi (1540s) did not follow the example of earlier Florentine human- 
ist culture, but an earlier predecessor in Padua (1540), that followed a 
model from Siena (about 1525), that, according to Samuels, followed 
models from Rome (end of the fifteenth century and about 1530). In 
her contribution to this volume, Susanna de Beer clearly points to the 
deliberate establishment by a group of Roman humanist scholars of 
a literary company organized as a religious confraternity, in a way 
highly reminiscent of the contemporary vernacular institutions that 
were flourishing in the nearby Languedoc, and urbanized Northern 
France, the Netherlands, and Germany. To what extent this group of 
Roman humanists found inspiration in examples from elsewhere and 
to what extent they influenced the establishment of academies in Italy 
in the 1520s and 1530s remains unclear. 

Certainly, the foundation of an organization devoted to literary and 
scholarly activities, as much as it was in line with a Northern European 
vogue, was a clear innovation in the Italian context. We can with some 
confidence assert that, instead of being the formalization of a trend 
in fifteenth-century humanist circles, and in the light of contemporary 
European developments, the Italian literary academies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were rather another cluster of vernacular 
literary societies, with a distinct Italian, and local, touch, no differ- 
ent from what had been done in Toulouse, in Northern France, in 
the francophone and Dutch-speaking Netherlands, and in Southern 
Germany. It is clear that the Occitan world and Northern France 
and the francophone and Dutch-speaking Netherlands formed zones 
of exchange, with a constant transmission of learned ideas, concepts, 
and innovations and their adaptation into the local languages and tra- 
ditions. The guilds of Meistersinger and the Italian academies seem 
to have emerged independently from these examples. Although that 
might have been the case, it is rather likely, however, that somehow 
the ‘French model’ exerted some kind of influence, since townspeople 
in cities such as Nuremberg, Strasbourg, Rome, Florence, and Venice 
could very easily have become aware of developments in communities 
in Paris, Northern France, the Netherlands and, in the case of Italy, 
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Southern Germany. That being said, the present evidence is in favour 
of a polygenesis of European literary association, with Paris and the 
francophone Netherlands providing the dominant models in a large part 
of Western Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Without 
doubt, too, in the seventeenth century, Italy provided the inspiration for 
the Spanish academies, for the German Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, 
and for the Académie Frangaise. Just as had happened in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, these two new organizations, that were also 
unique creations of their own, in turn both inspired the establishment of 
new clusters of similar organizations: the so-called Sprachgesellschaften 
in Germany and the provincial academies in France. To what extent 
the latter diverged from the older type of performative literary culture 
is still unclear? The Roman Lincei, the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, 
the Académie Frangaise, and the Royal Society, clearly did. They were 
new non-local societies, with new means of communication (especially 
correspondence and printed book publishing), and with higher aims in 
the spectrum of Learning. 

These new types of societies entirely abandoned performative culture 
as its medium. The London College of Antiquaries (1586), a debating 
society, might have retained the features of the older movement of 
performative literary culture from the continent. The Royal Society 
(1660) however certainly was something new, just as the Rotterdam 
Collegium Mechanicum (1626) or the Toulouse Société des Lantarnistes 
(1640),9 both devoted to the natural sciences and the New Learning 
(and all without reference to Italian examples). Although there is no 
evidence that the Italian academies influenced the new forms of learned 
sociability that were developing in the Dutch Republic or the English 
movement of the seventeenth century, Italy indeed seems to have 
become the point of reference for literary and learned societies. The 
rather high homogeneity characteristic of the early clusters of literary 
organizations in the course of the seventeenth century was progressively 
replaced by a heterogeneous complexity of institutions operating in 
the field of Learning and the Arts. They not only comprised literary 


® Tt is not easy to trace in historiography when and how the first academies of sev- 
enteenth-century provincial France were founded. Viala, who provides a list of French 
seventeenth-century academies, does not distinguish between formal and informal 
institutions, between societies called ‘academy’ and others that are not. Viala, 303-304. 
Equally disappointing is the chapter on the early French academy movement in Roche, 
vol. I, 15-31, and the annexes in volume 2. 

6 Schneider, 258-259. 
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societies, societies for natural philosophy, musical societies, academies 
of painters, but also more traditionally organized companies in the 
field of medicine (collegia medica), law (the French Basoches and the 
guilds of St. Yves of the Southern-Netherlands), and teaching (guilds 
of schoolmasters). Some of these societies assembled professionals 
for formal vocational training that was partly theoretical and partly 
practical, or for providing free services to the community (such as 
the guilds of St. Yves in the Netherlands). Others were companies of 
amateurs that were devoted to the collective innovation of learning 
and production of knowledge or, more in line with the tradition of the 
older literary culture, in the words of Daniel Roche, to the assimilation 
and application of Knowledge.” 


Conclusions, problems and unanswered questions 


In his book on the French eighteenth provincial academies, Roche 
argued that these non-specialized associations instituted egalitarian 
correspondences among amateur men of letters and thus established a 
veritable *République de la pensée." According to him, this Republic of 
ideas differed from the older seventeenth-century Republic of Letters. 
The academicians devoting themselves to intellectual projects newly 
explored notions from the ‘Respublica Litterae. Whereas the great 
minds of the seventeenth century had been working on the innovation 
of Learning and the production of Knowledge, in the French academies 
the focus turned to the assimilation and application of Knowledge with 
the intention to maintain the balance between theory and practice. 
According to Roche, this changed the very notion and workings of the 
Republic of Letters. Without doubt then, in a different information 
culture, the organizations of performative literary culture also had the 
function of assimilating and integrating knowledge into the regional 


? Examples from the world of art are the Accademia del Disegno (1561) in Florence, 
the Accademia di San Lucca (1593) in Rome, the Parisian Académie Royale de Peinture 
et de Sculpture (1648), the Confrérie van Pictura in The Hague and its ‘academie’ or 
the Camer van Pictura in Antwerp (both around 1680). The Camer and Confrérie 
van Pictura in The Hague and Antwerp clearly referred to the Camer van Rhetorica, 
the Antwerp institution being the continuation of the former chamber of rhetoric De 
Violieren established in 1478 within the Antwerp guild of St. Luke. 

55 Roche, 54. 

55 Roche, 54. 
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and local vernacular cultures of their day. The precise nature of their 
relationship to the Latin and vernacular world of Learning certainly 
requires more study. The evidence from the present book indicates 
that such a study is relevant and even necessary for our understanding 
of the way in which and the extent to which the Republic of Letters 
reached into regional and local vernacular cultures. 

Did these differing regional clusters of literary associations belong to 
a European phenomenon? The Consistories, joyous companies, con- 
fraternities of the Puy, chambers of rhetoric, Basoches, confraternities 
of Meistersinger, and the Italian and Spanish academies certainly did, 
despite the fact that they did not belong to a homogeneous movement. 
Itis clear that intraregional interplay and exchange played a role in the 
(trans-)formation of literary institutions the Franco-Dutch, the Occi- 
tan-Italian, the Italo-Iberian, and Italo-French world." Despite their 
differences, these institutions of performative literary culture shared 
major characteristics. They all flourished between 1400 and 1700, 
and were closely related to public festive culture. To an extent that still 
needs much closer examination, they all played a role in appropriating 
knowledge and practices from the world of Learning and integrating 
them into their vernacular local cultures, as some kind of service to 
their communities. They are comparable, in that they seem to have 
responded to similar needs from these vernacular communities, and 
similar impulses from an increasingly interactive literary and learned 
culture of the international Latinitas and the emerging world of vernacu- 
lar Learning. Again, the nature of these needs and impulses requires 
more comparative study, so that what was typically local, regional, or 
intraregional about them can be established. 

The essays in this volume already indicate that a full understanding 
of the relations of these institutions to the larger world of Latin and 
vernacular Learning can only be reached by studying the wider liter- 
ary and learned careers (networks of activities, production of literary 
works and learned books, etc.) of members, former members, and 


% This interplay is also apparent from the (rather obscure) presence of Spanish 
(see the essay by Alvarez, Garcia, and Osuna in this volume) and Italian academies in 
Antwerp. See K. Bostoen, “Italian Academies in Antwerp: Schiappalaria and Vander 
Noot as ‘Inventors’ for the Genoese Community,” in Italian Academies of the Sixteenth 
Century, ed. D. S. Chambers and E. Quiviger (London: The Warburg Institute, 1995), 
195-203. In 1685 a Spanish Academia de los Floridos was founded in Amsterdam; 
see L. Geevers, Correa Isabella in Digitaal Vrouwenlexicon van Nederland: http://www.inghist. 
nl/Onderzoek/Projecten/DVN/lemmata/data/correa (2007). 
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participants. Thus, a prosopographical analysis of these institutions 
and their affiliates is a necessity for a full appreciation of their roles, 
and of personal networks within clusters and between institutions of 
different clusters. A second fundamental requirement is the study of 
institutional documents (including literary works produced in the con- 
text of the institution) to establish a systematic overview of their ethos, 
mission, self-definition and presentation, as well as of the intellectual 
traditions and fields of Learning that these literary societies claimed 
to belong to or aimed at. Thirdly, the literary and learned environ- 
ment they and their members moved in, as well as their intellectual 
horizon, can be analyzed by studying the content of their literary and 
learned works. Questions such as what did these people read, what 
were they interested in, how deep was their understanding, were they 
innovative or conservative, who were their models and by whom where 
they themselves regarded as exemplary? Did these institutions and their 
networks stimulate people to engage in intellectual endeavours outside 
the institutional environment? Finally, what were their reputations in 
government circles, among their communities, and in the world of 
Learning and did they change over time? 

The most important research instrument that should be developed 
is a digital database of literary and learned voluntary associations 
containing the relevant historical data on the institutions studied here 
(and others to be included later), the most important sources, as well as 
their members for the period of 1250 until 1750. Only for the Dutch- 
speaking chambers of rhetoric, is a source-oriented database available, 
covering the period 1400 until 1650.?? The repertory of Italian acad- 
emies by Michele Maylender is outdated and lacks solid institutional 


% Interesting visual sources for the self-identification and presentation, and the 
relation between the visual arts and performative literary culture, are the imprese of 
the academies and the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, the blazons of the chambers of 
rhetoric, the postenbrief of the Meistersinger, and the coats of arms of the Basoches. 
Gros, 99-101, discusses the panels depicting the devises set for the annual poetry 
competition by the ‘Maitre’ of the Puy of Abbeville. For the Italian imprese, see 
R. Ciardi, “‘A knot of Words and Things’: Some Clues for Interpreting the Imprese 
of Academies and Academicians," in Italian Academies of the Sixteenth Century, ed. D. S. 
Chambers and F Quiviger (London: The Warburg Institute, 1995), 37-60. For the 
painted and engraved blazons of the chambers of rhetoric, see Y. Bleyerveld, *De 
negen geschilderde blazoenen van de Vlaardingse rederijkerswedstrijd van 1616," in Op 
de Hollandse Parnas. De Vlaardingse rederykerswedstryd van 1616, ed. B. Ramakers (Zwolle: 
Waanders, 2006), 31-64. 

59? DBNL Rederiykerskamers 1400-1650; http:/ /www.dbnl.org/organisaties/rederij- 
kerskamers. 
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criteria (also including informal circles of the fifteenth century). For 
the Consistories, the joyous companies, the confraternities of the Puy, 
the Basoches, the francophone chambers of rhetoric and the Dutch- 
speaking chambers of rhetoric after 1650, the guilds of Meistersinger 
(see the appendix to Michael Baldzuhn's article in this volume), the 
Spanish academies, and other fellowships and companies, systematic 
source-oriented repertories are largely lacking or incomplete. A reper- 
tory aiming to cover all the literary and learned associations in the 
world is the online database of the scholarly-societies-project of the 
University of Waterloo in Canada.’! However, this project lacks sound 
institutional criteria. It also has not been designed for analytical data 
processing. It can therefore not be used for the systematic comparative 
research purposes required to answer the research desiderata outlined 
here. While several, often-unsystematic attempts have been made at 
compiling repertories of these literary and learned institutions, overall 
(national or regional) repertories of members, with essential member- 
ship data, are completely absent. 


? M. Maylender, Storia delle accademie d'Italia (Bologna: Cappelli, 1926-1930). 
TT Accessible at: http://www.scholarly-socicties.org. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE: 
THE REACH OF THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS 


Instructions 


The organizers invite all participants to choose one preferably well-documented insti- 
tution from their field of expertise, and to fill out the questionnaire with its data. We, 
of course, welcome participants to answer the questionnaire several times for different 
organizations (within a cluster). 


Example: 





Q, What types of sources have been preserved? 
A.: statutes; account books; membership lists; literary production; town accounts; 
chronicles; property registers (etc.) 





Q. Individual name: how do contemporary sources refer to the institution? 
A.: De Blauwe Ackoleye/Sint Anna's kinderen 





Q, Contemporary name of the type of institution. 
A.: Camer/gilde/gezelschap van rhetorique (Chamber/guild/company of rhetoric) 











For each question/answer: please record changes over time if possible. 
Once you have filled in the questionnaire (once or more times), please return it to 
arjan.vandixhoorn@ua.ac.be. 


Deadline: February 15th, 2006 
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Organizational structure, internal and external 





OQ. What types of sources have been preserved? 





Q, Individual name: how do contemporary sources refer to the institution? 
Ad us 





Q, Contemporary name of the type of institution. 
dS ih 





Q, Contemporary definition of the type of institution. 
Aus. 


Q, Place of residence of the institution: town, region and/or country. 
Atos 





Q, Date and place of first appearance in the sources. 
deed 





O. Formal or informal date of establishment. 
Ael 





Q, Lifespan between: 
A.: DATE and DATE 





Q, Did the institution have a formal structure? If so, please describe it briefly. 
A... 





O. Did it have a guild or confraternity like structure? 
AGEs 





Q, If so, where there any statutes or rules? Have they been preserved and/or 
edited (reference?) 
Acus 





O. Was there an official board? 
AG oss 





O. Who had the right to choose and appoint board members? 
Au 





Q, What were the names of the board offices, and what were their functions? 
Ard 





O. Did the institution gain any formal and informal rights? And if so, what rights? 
IAS oes 


Q, Did it acquire any possessions? 
ACE AK. 





O. Did it have any regular resources? 
PD 
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Q, Did members pay fees? And if so, what, when and how much? 
AG 





Q, Did the institution have its own patron saint? 
A on 





Q, Did it have an emblem, device or any other symbol? 
A... 





Q, Did it have its own altar, and/or a chapel? 
Ass 





Q, Where did its members gather (did they own or hire this place)? 
A oa 





Q, Who was responsible for the establishment of the institution? 
Pinas 





Q, Was it formally and/or informally related to local, regional or central 
authorities? If so, what kind of relation (privileges, contract, control)? 
As 





O. Was the institution formally or informally related to any other institutions? 
Ae 











Mission 





Q, Did the institution have a formal mission statement (+sources)? 
Actes 





Q, If not, how do you think contemporaries would have described it? 
Aes 





Q, Reasons/causes for eventual disappearance and people responsible. 
P CHE: 











Membership 





O. Was membership in any way regulated formally or informally? 
Aes 





O. Was membership divided into different ranks (and if so, in which way)? 
Au 





O. Where there any formal/informal behavioural rules for members (and if so, 
please give some typical examples)? 
A s 





Q, Who had the right to judge and correct members if necessary? 
Aias 


Q, Other comments on the organizational structure? 
Ads 
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Q, Did the institution have different types of membership? 
AGES 





O. What were the formal/informal practices of recruitment? 
A... 





Q, What was the social composition (homogenous or mixed) of the institution and 
did this change over time? 
A4. 





Q, What was the professional composition (homogenous or mixed) and did this 
change over time? 





Q, What was the educational background of members (homogeneous or mixed) 
and did it change over time? 
Au. 





Q, What was the age composition (homogeneous or mixed) and did this change 
over time? 


Aka. 





Q, What can be said about the length of a mean or median membership period or 
about the range? 
A... 





O. Did the institution’s members as members have a special role in social, cultural, 
political or religious life (which place)? 
ANSA 





Q, Did it have members with cultural/intellectual fame (then or later)? 
A... 











Activities 





Q, Did the institution have regular meetings (and how often)? 
Asa 





Q, If so, what activities were being organized during meetings? 
AG ens 





Q, Were regular meetings private and/or public? Did members and/or guests 
attend them? 
AS 





OQ. Were members required to attend each meeting? 
As id 


O. Did members need to wear formal clothing? 
AS 








Q, Were they obliged to participate during meetings (in which way)? 
As 
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O. Who was responsible for the (organization of) meetings? 
JA OE 





O. Did members have to conform to any ritualized behaviour during meetings? 
ANSA 





Q, Did the institution organize public activities, regular or incidental (and if so, 
what kind of activities, in which way and where)? 
e: 





O. Did the institution engage in any public responsibilities? 
ANS. 





O. Did it participate in activities outside its town of residence? 





Patterns, clusters and networks 





O. Was the institution part of a regional cluster of similar organizations? 
Ass 


Q, Did these institutions have a formal or informal nature? 


AS 





Q, Did they interact and was the interaction structural or incidental? 


O. Was there any central or centralizing institution within the cluster (and if so, 
who was/were its founder(s) and how was it organized)? 


Aetas 





Q, Was the institution part of informal networks of other types of institutions 
and/or of individual members or groups of members? 


AG 











Communication, internal and external 





Q, If the institution organized any literary or cultural activities, what were its main 
media/what were its main repertoires (poetry, prose or...)? 
Aus 





O. Did it engage in collective, and/or did it stimulate individual projects? 
Ad: 


Q, Did the institution function as a publisher, or did it have relations with 
publishers (and in which way)? 
Aga: 





Q, Did it acquire any rights in public communication? 
AS ics 
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Q, Did all members have equal rights in public relations/public performances or 
did some gain special rights? 
A us 





O. Did the institution/its members as members, participate in public debate (in 
which way)? 
AN us 





Growth and decline 





Q, Did the institution go through periods of growth and decline in membership 
numbers? 


Asa 





Q, And/or in public activities? 
AS ass 





Q, And/or in (new) regulations? 
Ads 





Interpretation 





O. Was this institution an instrument of civilising policies, a way of emancipation 
and/or communication? 


Ac 


Q, Did it enhance its members’ social, cultural, political or religious capital (in 
which way)? 





Q, Did it stimulate its members to do so (in which way)? 
Aces 





OQ. What can be said about the intellectual, artistic and/or scientific level of its 
activities? 
Au... 





Q, How is this institution (and its regional cluster) reviewed in recent 
historiography? 
Ass. 











Additional information and comment 
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congrégation des juristes, dite latine 
(congregation of jurists, also called 
Latin congregation) 347 
Droguet, Ernoult 114 
Du Bellay, Joachim 65; 71 
Du Breuil, Guillaume See Guillaume Du 
Breuil 
Duchesne of Beaumont 173 
Dürer, Albrecht 429 
Durieux, Achille 81; 82; 86; 89; 90; 
91; 92; 106; 109; 111; 112 


356; 375 


Eckius, Johannes 
359; 384 

Eembd, Govert van der 152 

Eferding 241; 248 

Eisenerz 241 

Elsheimer, Adam 372 

Epo, Boetius 342 

Erfurt 341 

Ernst I. von Sachsen-Gotha (Der 
Bittersüße) 414 

Espinosa, Pedro de Cáceres y See 
Cáceres y Espinosa, Pedro de 

Esslingen 241 

Eustache Deschamps 444 


353; 354; 357; 358; 


Fabbrini, Piero (Assiderato) 260; 273 


NAME INDEX 


Faber Johannes 357; 363; 364; 372; 
373; 374; 383; 386; 387 
Fabius See Pellini, Fabio (Fabius?) 
Fabri, Pierre 36; 37; 44; 50; 60; 63 
Faria, Francisco de 331 
Fazino, Marco Lucido 209 
Feltre, Vittorino da 207 
Fenlon, Iain 294; 296 
Ferdinand II, emperor 443 
Ferdinando I, duke 306 
Ferno, Michele 188 
Ferrand, David 49; 54; 71; 72; 73; 75 
Ferrando Francés, Antoni 314; 315 
Ferrara 293; 307; 425 
Ferrucci, Francesco 299 
Ficino, Marsilio 6; 210; 214; 455; 456 
Fiesole 277 
Filis, Anastasio de 353 
Flanders 2; 4; 89; 123; 125; 126; 129; 
136; 144; 345; 346; 349; 427; 435; 
439; 444 
Florence 11; 191; 213; 214; 216; 257; 
261; 268; 269; 277; 287; 288; 290; 
292; 293; 295; 297; 298; 300; 305; 
306; 307; 429; 455; 456 
accademia degli Alterati 285; 286; 
287; 288; 289; 290; 291; 292; 295; 
296; 297; 298; 299; 300; 302; 303; 
304; 305; 306; 307; 308; 439; 445 
accademia degli Umidi 257; 259; 
260; 261; 262; 263; 264; 265; 266; 
267; 268; 269; 270; 271; 273; 274; 
275; 276; 278; 279; 282; 305; 436; 
447; 456 
accademia del Piano 283 
accademia della Cimento 6 
accademia della Crusca 6; 290; 300; 
369; 370; 378; 380; 400; 401; 403; 
430 
accademia Fiorentina 257; 258; 259; 
260; 261; 262; 263; 268; 274; 275; 
276; 277; 278; 279; 280; 282; 283; 
286; 290; 300; 305; 403; 430 
accademia Platonica 267; 455 
brigate 273 
Camerata de’ Bardi 
300 
Compagnia del Bechello 277 
Compagnia della Cazzuola 276; 
277; 283 
Compagnia di San Domenico 277 
Compagnia di Santa Cicilia 277; 
283 
Fludd, Robert 


293; 295; 296; 


374 
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Forli, Fausto Andrelini da See Andrelini 
da Forli, Fausto 

Franc of Bruges/Franc de Bruges 
(Brugse Vrije) 344; 352 

Francheschini, Marco (Aesculapius, 
Asclepiade, Tacitus?) 199; 203 

Francis I, king 97 

Frankfurt/Main 241 

Frauenlob, Heinrich von MeiBen, called 
See Heinrich von MeiBen, called 
Frauenlob 

Frederick III, emperor 195; 217 

Freiburg/Breisgau 219; 220; 222; 236; 
237; 241; 243; 244; 341; 436; 446 

Friedrich von Anhalt-Harzgerode (Der 
Stetsgrünende) 414 

Froissart, Jean See Jean Froissart 

Fugger family 364 


Galilei, Galileo 359; 360; 361; 368; 
369; 370; 385; 388 
Galilei, Vincenzo 300 
Gammerslewe, Johann von Mario zu 
(Der Goldgelbe) 409 
Garber, Klaus 8 
Gastier, René 160; 161; 170; 171 
Gelli, Giambattista 262; 267; 403 
Geri, Paolo de’ (lo Scoglio) 260 
Germa de Gontaut 30 
Ghent 103; 123; 124; 129; 148; 342; 
343; 345; 346; 347; 350; 352; 434; 
435; 437; 444 
De Fonteine 147; 445 
Jhesus metter balsembloume ( Jesus 
with the Balsam Flower) 129; 
435 
Gherardi, Jacopo di (il 
Volaterrano) 217 
Gherwen, Jonas van 151; 152 
Giacomini, Lorenzo 290; 300; 301; 
302 
Goldthwaite, Richard 292 
Goltzius, Hendrick 121 
Gömez, Maricarmen 427 
Göngora, Luis de 322; 331 
Gontaut, Germa de See Germa de 
Gontaut 
Gontaut, Guilhem de See Guilhem de 
Gontaut 
Gonzaga, Federico 263 
Gonzaga, Francesco 210; 211; 214 
Görlitz 
Collegium Poeticum Gorlicense 
420 
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Gottsched, Johann Christoph 419; 
420; 421; 422 

Gouberville, Gilles de 48 

Gouda 137 

Gozza, Paolo 303 

Gracián, Baltasar 331 

Graf-Stuhlhofer, Franz 443; 455 

Granada 309; 312; 313; 316; 320; 
321; 322; 323; 324; 325; 327; 328; 
329; 330; 331; 332; 437; 439 

Granada y Venegas, Alonso de 321 

Granada y Venegas, Pedro de 320; 
321; 322; 323; 328; 329; 330; 331; 
332 

Gratian 165 

Grazzini, Antonfrancesco (il 
Lasca) 260; 261; 265; 267; 273; 274; 
275; 276; 277; 278; 282 

Gregory IX, pope 164; 165 

Gregory XIII, pope 360 

Grémonville, Raoul Bretel de See Bretel 
de Grémonville, Raoul 

Grenoble 163 

Grimm, Jacob 229 

Gringore, Pierre 178 

Grisel, Hercule 70 

Gros, Gerard 35; 51; 425; 447 

Groto, Luigi 365; 366 

Groulart, Claude 68; 69; 70; 73 

Gruoben, Klauss 244 

Gruuthuse, Lodewijk van 448 

Gualdo, Paolo 369 

Guazelli, Demetrio 209 

Gueintz, Christian (Der 
Ordnende) 407; 415 

Guilhem de Gontaut 30 

Guilhem Molinier 20; 22; 23; 24; 25; 
30; 444 

Guillaume Du Breuil 165 

Guilleray, Pierre-Emmanuel 
100 

Gustav II. Adolf, king (Gustavus 
Adolphus) 416 


83; 96; 


Haarlem 119; 121; 122; 139; 142; 143; 
144; 150; 151; 152; 154; 155 
De Wijngaertrancken (The Vine 
Tendrils) 137; 151 
Trou Moet Blycken (Loyalty Needs 
Proof) 119; 121; 122; 151 
Habarcq, Bastart de 113 
Habert, Francois 178 
Hagen, Adam van der 150; 151; 152 
Hager Philipp 222; 223; 224 


NAME INDEX 


Hahn, Ulrich 188 
Hainault 2; 426 
Halle 415 


Hankins, James 191; 455 

Harcourt, family d’ 73 

Harsdörffer, Georg Philipp (Der 
Spielende) 407 

Haudent, Guillaume 61 

Hausmann, E-R. 214 

Heidenreich, David Elias (Der 
Willige) 414 

Heinrich von Meifen, called 
Frauenlob 227; 229; 230; 232 

Heinrich von Mügeln 227; 229 

Helory, Ivo See Ivo Helory 

Helsin, abbot of Ramsey 39 

Hennin, Michel de 114 

Henri de Navarre See Henri IV, king 

Henri IV, king 68; 69; 72; 85; 294 

Heraclitus 359 

Herenc, Baudet 444 

Hermann von Hessen-Rotenburg (Der 
Fütternde), landgrave 394 

Herrera Maldonado, Francisco de 

Hesdin 95 

Heyns, Zacharias 122 

Hierro, Sebastian Löpez See Löpez 
Hierro, Sebastiän 

Hille, Carl Gustav von (Der 
Unverdrossene) 411 

Holland 119; 125; 126; 127; 128; 129; 
130; 131; 134; 136; 138; 142; 143; 
144; 145; 148; 151; 430; 435 

Homer 183 

Honorius UI, pope 

Horatius 288 

Hübner, Tobias (Der Nutzbare) 397 

Hüe, Denis 35; 36; 50; 51; 52; 64 


331 


164 


Teper See Ypres (Ieper) 

Iglau 241 

Ile-de-France 2 

Isabella See Albert and Isabella, 
archdukes 

Isaure, Clémence 32 

Ivo Helory 340; 347 


Jacme March 31; 32 
Jacques d'Ableiges 165 
Jaén 327 
James, Robert 
Jean Froissart 444 

Jean Lecocq 165 

Joan de Castelnou 21; 31 


49; 54 
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Johann Ernst der Jüngere von Sachsen- 
Weimar (Der Käumling) 391 

Juan I, King of Aragon 32 

Justinian 165 


Kalcheim genannt Lohausen, Wilhelm 
von (Der Feste) 394 
Kapelle 133; 139 
Keller L. 206 
Kempe, Martin (Der Erkorne) 414 
Kempten 241 
Kendrick, Laura 443 
Khunrath, Heinrich 374 
King, Willard FE 332 
Knight, Alan 96; 98; 113 
Kolmar 241 
Köthen 391; 406; 409; 411 
Académie des Parfaits Amants 418 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 389; 
390; 391; 393; 394; 396; 398; 
399; 400; 403; 404; 405; 406; 407; 
408; 409; 410; 411; 412; 413; 414; 
415; 416; 417; 418; 419; 420; 421; 
422 
Kruß, Jorg 244 


La Pommeraye, Jehan de 37 

Laborie, Grard (sic) de 101 

Lacu, Robertus de 342 

Laetus, Julius Pomponius See Pomponio 
Leto, Giulio (Pomponius Laetus) 

Lambertsz, Heynrick 121 

Lambrecht, Joos 147 

Landino, Cristoforo 214 

Languedoc 31; 32 

Lapi, Francesco 210; 214 

Lasca See Grazzini, Antonfrancesco (il 
Lasca) 

Laude, Jehan Baptiste 114 

Laveant, Katell 47; 428; 450 

Le Boucq, Noel 107 

Le Boucq, Simon 107 

Le Chandelier, Baptiste 44; 56; 64 

Le Lieur, Jacques 44; 45; 46; 50; 62; 
63; 64 

Le Roux, Guillaume 44 

Le Saulnier, Jean (Saonnier) 37 

Lecocq, Jean See Jean Lecocq 

Lefebvre-Teillard, Anne 176 

Leiden 5; 138; 154 

Leipzig 420 

Leo X, pope 43 

Leto, Giulio Pomponio See Pomponio 
Leto, Giulio (Pomponius Laetus) 


Leuven See Louvain 
Liége 342 
Lille 2; 80; 84; 85; 86; 87; 89; 90; 92; 
93; 95; 96; 97; 98; 99; 103; 105; 107; 
112; 113; 115; 347; 425; 427; 434; 
444; 445; 448 
companions of the Place du Petit 
Fret 112 
prince de Peu d'Argent (prince of 
Little Money) 83 
roi de Malepaye (king of [the] Poorly 
Paid) 83 
roi des Sots (king of Fools) 84; 95 
roy des Mal Prouffitans (king of those 
who make Poor Profit) 83 
seigneur de Peu d’Argent (lord of 
Little Money) 83 
Lille, Jehan de 109 
Limburger, Martin 415 
Lipsius, Justus 363; 364; 438 
Litchfield, Richard 292 
Lobel, Matthias de 384 
Lodewijk van Gruuthuse See Gruuthuse, 
Lodewijk van 
Lohausen, Wilhelm von Kalcheim 
genannt See Kalcheim genannt 
Lohausen, Wilhelm von (Der Feste) 
London 2; 339; 423; 426; 427; 429 
College of Antiquaries 431; 457 
Inns of Court 423; 424; 433 
Royal Society 431 
Longueville, Duc de 74 
Lope de Vega, Felix 311; 313; 322; 
331 
Löpez Hierro, Sebastian 323 
Louis XI, king 38; 110 
Louis XI, king 162 
Louvain (Leuven) 133; 341; 342 
collegium baccalaureum 342 
collegium iuristarum 342 
collegium Sancti Ivonis 342 
collegium utriusque juris (the college 
of professors of the canon and 
legal law faculties) 342 
Löwenhalt, Jesaias Rompler von See 
Rompler von Lówenhalt, Jesaias 
Lucan 194 
Lucca, Demetrio da 217 
Ludscheidt, Michael 412 
Ludwig I. von Anhalt-Kóthen (Der 
Nahrende) 390; 391; 394; 395; 397; 
401; 403; 404; 406; 408; 409; 410; 
411; 412; 415; 416; 417; 422 
Luis de Aversó 32 
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Machiavelli, Niccolò 270; 291; 298 
Madrid 310; 313; 314; 316; 321; 327; 
331; 339; 434 

Maffei, Agostino 209 

Magdeburg 241 
Mährisch-Schönberg 241 

Mainz 229; 230; 241 

Malderus, Johannes 348 
Maldonado, Francisco de Herrera See 
Herrera Maldonado, Francisco de 
Malherbe, Francois de 71 

Malines 342 

Mander, Karel van 154 

Mantua 183; 210; 263; 293 
Maravall, José Antonio 333 
Margaret of Parma 102 

Margaret of York 99; 116 

Marner See Mórner 

Marot, Clément 61; 63; 64; 65; 178 
Marot, Jean 63 

Marsi, Paolo 217 

Marso, Pietro 209 


Martelli, Gismondo (il Cygno) 260; 
267; 273 
Martelli, Niccoló (il Gelato) 260; 261; 


265; 267; 273; 276; 277; 279; 280; 
281; 283 

Martelli, Sigmondo 273; 276 
Martelli, Ugolino 267; 268; 271 
Martial 194; 200; 201; 203; 208; 213 
Martini, Luca 261; 267 

Mary of Burgundy 116; 129 
Mascardi, Antonio 362; 377 
Mathisius, Johannes 121 

Maurice (van Nassau), stadtholder 142 
Maximilian I, emperor 130; 442 
Maylender, Michele 263; 298; 460 
Mazarin, Jules 74 

Mazzatosti, Fabio 193; 212 
Mazzuoli, Giovanni (lo Stradino) 261; 
265; 267; 268; 269; 270; 271; 276; 
277, 510 

Medici, Cosimo I de’ 214; 257; 258; 
260; 262; 264; 265; 266; 267; 280; 
286; 307 

Medici, Giovanni de’ 307 

Medici, Giuliano de’ 214 

Medici, Lorenzo de’ (Lorenzo il 
Magnifico) 213; 214; 267; 283 
Medici, Maria de’ 294 

Mei, Girolamo 300 

Meißen, called Frauenlob, Heinrich 
von See Heinrich von Meißen, called 
Frauenlob 





NAME INDEX 


Memmingen 241 

Merian, Matthäus 396 

Mesa, Cristöbal de 320; 329 

Metzger, Ambrosius 242 

Mexia, Pedro de 154 

Meyer-Holz, Ulrich 338 

Middelburg 4; 140; 143; 154; 437 
Migliorati, Cosimo Orsini dei See Orsini 
dei Migliorati, Cosimo 

Milan 310 

Milanese, Giovan Battista del 261 
Mira de Amescua, Antonio 331 
Miraulmont, Pierre de 160; 161; 162; 
170 

Molinet, Jean 444 

Molinier, Guilhem See Guilhem Molinier 
Molitore, Teofilo 386 

Mons 110; 339; 343; 346; 352; 434 
Montemagno the Younger, Buonaccorso 
da 304 

Montopoli, Pietro Oddi da See Oddi da 
Montopoli, Pietro 

Montpellier 163 

Morillo, Gregorio 321 

Morner 227 

Moscherosch, Johann Michael (Der 
Träumende) 407; 419 

Mügeln, Heinrich von See Heinrich von 
Mügeln 
München 241 
Mussem, Jan van 148; 149 
Nagel, Bert 229; 240 

Nantes 163 

Naples 269; 310; 356; 366; 373; 375 
Liceo 375 

Navarra, Ferdinand of 358 

Nere, Giovanni delle Bande See Bande 
Nere, Giovanni delle 

Neri, Giuseppe 357 

Nettesheim, Agrippa of 374 
Neumark, Georg (Der 

Sprossende) 399; 412; 413; 414; 415 
Niccoló Cieco 270 

Nieuwpoort 349; 352 

Sint-Ivogilde 349 

Norchiati, Giovanni 261 

Nördlingen 241 

Normandy 2; 38; 39; 40; 42; 43; 47; 
50; 59; 60; 66; 67; 73; 74; 341 
Nosow, Robert 275; 276; 280 
Nürnberg/Nuremberg 222; 224; 233; 
241; 243; 244; 245; 428; 429; 434; 
456 








NAME INDEX 


Oddi da Montopoli, Pietro 184 

Olearius, Adam (Der 
Vielbemühte) 413 

Oliva, Alessandro 183 

Oosterman, Johan 447 

Ophasselt 134 

Opitz von Boberfeld, Martin (Der 


Gekrönte) 406; 409 
Opitz, Martin 443 
Orchies 84 


Oreggi, Agostino 363 

Orleans 163; 164; 166; 341 

Ornstein, Martha 394 

Orsini dei Migliorati, Cosimo 214 

Oudenaarde 349; 350; 352; 444 
confrerie van Sinte Ivo 350 

Oudenbosch 136; 142 

Ovid 201; 208; 270 


Padua 
456 
Accademia degli Infiammati 263; 

264; 267; 268; 270; 274; 278 

Páez, Agustín de Tejada See Tejada 
Páez, Agustín de 

Pagolo da Catignano, Ser See Ser Pagolo 
da Catignano 

Paleotti, Gabriele 372 

Palisca, Claude 289; 293; 295; 296; 
300; 306 

Palmart, Lambert 315 

Palmieri, Matteo 299 

Panassac, Bernart de See Bernart de 
Panassac 

Pandoni, Porcellio 213 

Pantaleón de Ribera, Anastasio 313 

Pars 2; 40; 41; 47; 63; 159; 162; 163; 
164; 165; 166; 173; 176; 177; 340; 
341; 427; 436; 447; 456 
Academia Parisiensis 388 
Basoche 433; 434; 439; 441 

Parker, Geoffrey 306 

Parmentier, Jean 46; 47; 52 

Pascal, Blaise 47; 74 

Pascal, Etienne 74 

Pascal, Jacqueline 47; 74 

Patrizi, Agostino 214 

Paul II, pope 185; 190; 205; 209; 210; 
211; 212; 213; 215; 216 

Paulhac 31 

Paullini, Christian Franz (Der 
Wachsame) 414 

Pavia 182 

Pazzi, Alfonso de’ 


267; 268; 368; 375; 429; 434; 


275; 277; 280 
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Pazzi, Renato de’ 282; 286 
Pedraza, Francisco Bermüdez de See 
Bermüdez de Pedraza, Francisco 
Peiresc, Nicolas-Claude Fabri de 376 

Pellini, Fabio (Fabius?) 199; 200 

Peregrini, Matteo 362 

Peri, Jacopo 293 

Périers, Bonaventure des 62 

Perinelli, Filippo (Perini) 210 

Perini See Perinelli, Filippo (Perini) 

Péronne 92 

Perotti, Niccolo 

Perugia 183 

Petit-Val, David du 71 

Petit-Val, Raphaël du 71 

Petrarca, Francesco See Petrarch 

Petrarch 44; 268; 269; 270; 273; 280 

Peutinger, Konrad 193 

Philip (the Handsome), archduke 129; 
130 

Philip II, king 85; 102 

Philip the Good, duke 109; 116 

Philippe le Bel, king 162 

Picardy 2; 92 

Pieve, Goro della 261 

Pignatti, Franco 277 

Pignollet, unidentified pseudonym 54 

Pisa 269; 375 

Pithyas 380 

Pius IL, pope 183; 188; 211 

Place, Daniel dela 43 

Place, Jean dela 43 

Plaisance, Michel 262; 265; 279; 307 

Platina, Bartolomeo (Calvus) 187; 188; 
195; 199; 200; 202; 203; 204; 205; 
209; 210; 211; 212; 214; 215 

Plato 191; 210; 359; 380 

Pliny 201; 202; 367 

Poelenburch, Willem 121 

Poitiers 163 

Poleman, unidentified pseudonym 359 

Pomponio Leto, Giulio (Pomponius 
Laetus) 181; 182; 184; 185; 186; 
188; 189; 190; 192; 193; 194; 195; 
196; 197; 199; 200; 201; 203; 204; 
205; 206; 207; 208; 209; 210; 211; 
212; 214; 215; 217; 432; 433; 436; 
437; 439; 441; 442; 446 

Pomponius Laetus, Julius See Pomponio 
Leto, Giulio (Pomponius Laetus) 

Pont, Gratien du 60 

Pontano, Giovanni 193 

Porcellio 214. See Pandoni, Porcellio 

Pozo, Andrés del 331 


186; 194; 214 
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Pozzo, Cassiano dal 357; 361; 376; 
388 

Primaudaye, Pierre de la 358 

Priscian 237; 446 

Punt, Michel 220; 224 

Puschman, Adam 233; 241 

Pynon, Monsieur de 114 

Pypkin, Gheraert 444 

Pythagoras 237; 446 


Quarquali, Cherubino 214 
Quondam, Amedeo 381; 382 


Raimon de Cornet 21; 24; 31 
Ramsey, Helsin, abbot of See Helsin, 
abbot of Ramsey 
Ratichius See Ratke, Wolfgang 
(Ratichius) 
Ratke, Wolfgang (Ratichius) 391 
Ray, John 5 
Regenbogen 227; 230 
Regensburg 241 
Reinsdorff 406 
Reuchlin, Johannes 193 
Ribera, Anastasio Pantaleón de See 
Pantaleón de Ribera, Anastasio 
Ribera, Pedro Velarde de See Velarde de 
Ribera, Pedro 
Richelieu (Armand Jean du 
Plessis) 422 
Rinuccini, Ottavio 290; 293; 300 
Rist, Johann (Der Rüstige) 408 
Roche, Daniel 5; 458 
Rojas Zorilla, Francisco de 312 
Romano, Cinzio (’Humoroso) 260 
Rome 3; 10; 11; 181; 183; 184; 185; 
186; 193; 194; 195; 204; 205; 209; 
211; 214; 215; 216; 217; 218; 297; 
300; 338; 340; 341; 356; 359; 363; 
364; 370; 372; 373; 374; 375; 376; 
381; 385; 429; 433; 434; 439; 442; 
446; 456 
accademia Bessarionea 216 
accademia degli Umoristi 377 
accademia dei Lincei 16; 353; 355; 
360; 363; 364; 365; 366; 368; 371; 
372; 377; 378; 379; 380; 382; 387; 
431; 435; 436; 437; 438; 439; 441; 
442; 454; 457 
accademia dei Virtuosi 273; 274 
accademia Pomponiana 273 
accademia Romana 185; 216 
sodalitas Sts. Victor, Fortunato et 
Geneso 217 
Rompler von Lówenhalt, Jesaias 418 
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Roose, Valentijn de 346 
Roovere, Anthonis de 135 
Rosel,Jehan 108 
Rosenkreutz, Christian 374 
Rossi, Bastiano de’ 401 
Rossi, Martino de’ 202 
Rothenburg ob der Tauber 241 
Rotterdam 143; 148 
Collegium Mechanicum 431; 457 
Rouen 16; 33; 34; 35; 36; 37; 38; 40; 
41; 42; 43; 44; 46; 47; 48; 49; 50; 52; 
57; 58; 59; 61; 62; 63; 65; 66; 67; 68; 
70; 71; 72; 73; 74; 76; 77; 78; 163; 
436; 439; 441 
Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Belles-Lettres 76 
Academy of the Immaculate 
Conception 75 
Academy of the Palinods 75 
Confraternity of the Immaculate 
Conception 36 
Confraternity of the Immaculate 
Conception of Our Lady 33; 39; 
45; 50; 57 
Confraternity of the Passion 61 
Immaculate Conception of Our 
Lady 36 
Rubens, Peter Paul 372 
Rubens, Philip 372 
Rucellai family 267 
Rucellai, Cosimo 290 
Rudolph II, emperor 355 
Rudolstadt 
Tugendliche Gesellschaft 
Rumel, Jacob 220; 224 


416; 417 


Sacchi di Piadena, Bartolomeo (Platina) 
See Platina, Bartolomeo (Calvus) 

Sachs, Hans 227; 228; 242; 244; 245 

Sagon, Francois 60; 61; 64; 65 

Saint-Omer 96 

Saint-Ouen 44 

Saint-Quentin 95 

Sala, Angelo (Der Lindernde) 394 

Salamanca 316 

Sallust 194 

Salutati, Coluccio 304 

Salvetti, Filippo (il Frigido) 260 

Salviati, Francesco 214 

Salviati, Maria 265 

Salvini, Salvino 286 

Samuels, Richard 273; 456 

Sanchez, José 310 

Sanchez, Nicolas Antonio 324 

Sandeli, Martino 370 


NAME INDEX 


Sandrart, Joachim von (Der 
Gemeinnützige) 414 

Sanglier, Jacques 107 

Sannazzaro, Jacopo 193 

Sanseverino, Giulio 184 

Saonnier See Le Saulnier, Jean 
(Saonnier) 

Sassetti, Filippo 290; 296; 298; 299 

Scheiner, Christoph (Apelle) 369 

Schilling, Friedrich von (Der 
Langsame) 406; 409; 410 

Schneuber, Johann Matthias (Der 
Riechende) 419 

Schonaeus, Cornelius 
153 

Schottelius, Justus Georg (Der 
Suchende) 407; 415 

Schreck, Joannes (Terrentius, 
Terrenzio) 374; 386 

Schröder, Gerald 302; 303 

Schuester, Michael 241 

Schultheiß, Hans 244 


119; 121; 142; 


Schwaz 241 

Schwechhausen, Heinrich von (Der 
Eigentliche) 411; 412 

Seguier, Pierre 73; 74 


Septimuleius See Settimuleio, Agostino 
Campano (Septimuleus) 

Ser Pagolo da Catignano 273 

Settimuleio, Agostino Campano 
(Septimuleus) 199; 200; 209; 212 

Seville 310; 314; 316; 327 

Shakespeare, William 358 

Sherberg, Michael 268 

Siena 3; 315; 429; 434; 456 
Accademia degli Intronati 

430 

Silvestre, Gregorio de 329 

Sireulde, Jacques 61 

Sixtus IV, pope 212; 216; 217 

Smith, Adam 299 

Socrates 237; 446 

Sonnius, Franciscus 131 

Sophia von Anhalt-Köthen 406 

Spoleto 357 

Staccoli, Agostino 215 

Statius 194; 197; 199; 200; 203 

Stelliola, Nicolö Antonio 380 

Stelluti, Francesco 353; 359; 361; 373; 
375; 387; 388 

Stevin, Simon 154 

Steyr 241 

Stieler, Kaspar (von) (Der Spate) 
415 


278; 332; 





414; 
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Stinger, C. L. 291 

Strada 268 

Strada, Zanobi da See Zanobi da Strada 

Stradino See Mazzuoli, Giovanni (lo 
Stradino) 

Straßburg 241; 428; 456 
Aufrichtige Gesellschaft von der 

Tannen 418 

Strozzi the Younger, 
Giovambattista 288 

Strozzi, Carlo 267; 268 

Strozzi, Giambattista 290 

Suetonius 165 

Sutton, Anne FE 426 

Suycker, Nicolaes 121 

Swaef, Johannes de 140 

Swartsenburch, Hendrick van 122 

Sweinheim & Pannartz 188 

Symon, Jean 103 


Tacitus ‚See Francheschini, Marco 
(Aesculapius; Asclepiade; Tacitus?) 
Tanner, Hans 244 
Targier, Joachim 120; 151 
Tasserie, Guillaume 44; 45; 50; 59 
Tasso, Torquato 288; 307 
Taylor, Archer 240 
Teillard, Anne Lefebvre- See 
Lefebvre-Teillard, Anne 
Tejada Päez, Agustin de 321; 329; 331 
Terrentius See Schreck, Joannes 
(Terrentius, Terrenzio) 
Terrenzio, Giovanni See Schreck, 
Joannes (Terrentius, Terrenzio) 
Teutleben, Caspar von (Der 
Mehlreiche) 400; 401; 409 
Thales 237; 446 
The Hague 149 
Saint Laurence 134 
‘Todeschini-Piccolomini, Francesco 188; 
213; 216 
Toledo 316 
Toledo, Eleonora di 307 
Toulouse 2; 17; 18; 19; 20; 23; 26; 29; 
30; 31; 32; 60; 65; 75; 163; 245; 424; 
426; 451; 456 
Académie des Jeux Floraux 4 
Consistori del Gay Saber (Consistory 
of Joyous Knowledge) 16; 17; 20; 
23; 25; 29; 31; 32; 425; 428; 433; 
434; 436; 437; 439; 440; 441; 443; 
445; 446 
Société des Lantarnistes 457 
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Tournai 2; 86; 94; 96; 99; 101; 102; 
103; 107; 123; 425; 434; 445 
prince of Love 103 
Puy d'Amour 101 
Rétorisiens du Puy d'Amours 102 

Tribolo, Niccoló 281 

Tubal 446 

Turmair, Johannes (Aventinus) 397 

Tuscany 214; 307; 308 


Ugolini, Baccio 214 
Ulm 241 
Umbria 357 
Urban VIII, pope 
Urbino 215 
Urfee, Honoré d’ 418 


360; 361; 362 


Val, Pierre du 61 
Valence 163 
Valencia 310; 314; 315; 316; 424; 425; 
434 
Academia de los Nocturnos (academy 
of the Nocturnos) 316; 430 
Valenciennes 2; 84; 94; 95; 103; 107; 
110; 113; 425; 426; 433; 434 
Puy of Our Lady 444 
Valerius Maximus 165 
Valla, Lorenzo 184; 193 
Valladolid 316 
Valori, Baccio 290; 297 
Van Bruaene, Anne-Laure 
123; 444 
Varchi, Benedetto 267; 268; 275; 277; 
283 
Varro 202; 203 
Veere 138 
Velarde de Ribera, Pedro 320; 329 
Velasco, Jerónimo de Cáncer y See 
Cáncer y Velasco, Jerónimo de 
Venice 209; 456 
Verger, Jacques 165 
Veronese, Guarino 207 
Vettori, Piero 291 
Vidal de Castelnoudarri, Arnaut See 
Arnaut Vidal de Castelnoudarri 
Vienna 341; 455 
Collegium Poetarum atque 
Mathematicorum 443; 455 


80; 104; 
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Vigne, André de la 
Villani, Filippo 269 
Vincent, Catherine 50 

Virgil 183 

Visino, Miglior 276; 277 

Vivaldi, Michelangelo (il Torbido) 260 
Vlaardingen 145 

Volta, Simone della (Annacquato) 260 


63; 66; 178 


Waquet, Francoise 12 

Weimar 412; 415; 422 

Weinberg, Bernard 302 

Weissenburg 241 

Wels 241; 248 

Welser, Marcus 368 

Werder, Diederich von dem (Der 
Vielgekornte) 403; 406; 409; 411; 
415 

Werner, Inge 447 

Wilhelm IV. von Sachsen-Weimar ( Der 
Schmackhafte) 409; 411 

William the Conqueror 36; 39; 59 

Williams, Robert 302 

Winther, Johan 387 

Wismann, Heinz 8 

Wurtzburger, Ludwig 220; 224 

Wyßlandt, Heinrich 220; 224 


Xenocrates 359 
Xenophon 359 


Yates, Francis 455 

York, Margaret of See Margaret of York 
Ypres 435; 447 

Ypres (Ieper) 94; 124 


Zanobi da Strada 268; 269 

Zanré, Domenico 281; 283 

Zaragoza 316 

Zech, Sebastian 401 

Zeeland 4; 125; 126; 127; 128; 129; 
133; 138; 139; 140; 142; 143; 145; 
435 

Zierikzee 143 

Zorilla, Francisco de Rojas See Rojas 
Zorilla, Francisco de 

Zuerius Boxhorn, Marcus 

Zwickau 241 


5; 6 
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academy/academia/académie/ 
accademia 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 11; 


12; 16; 35; 75; 76; 78; 153; 181; 185; 


186; 189; 190; 191; 192; 199; 200; 
202; 203; 205; 206; 207; 208; 209; 
210; 211; 215; 216; 218; 257; 258; 
259; 260; 261; 262; 263; 264; 265; 
266; 267; 268; 270; 271; 273; 274; 
275; 276; 278; 279; 280; 281; 282; 
283; 285; 286; 287; 288; 289; 290; 
295; 298; 300; 303; 305; 307; 309; 
310; 311; 312; 313; 314; 316; 318; 
319; 320; 321; 322; 323; 324; 325; 
326; 327; 328; 329; 330; 331; 332; 
333; 353; 354; 355; 357; 358; 359; 
360; 361; 362; 363; 365; 366; 368; 
369; 370; 371; 372; 373; 374; 375; 
376; 377; 378; 379; 380; 381; 382; 
383; 385; 386; 387; 388; 389; 390; 
399; 400; 403; 404; 405; 407; 408; 
410; 415; 416; 417; 418; 419; 420; 
421; 422; 423; 424; 425; 428; 429; 
430; 431; 433; 434; 435; 436; 437; 
438; 439; 440; 441; 442; 445; 447; 
448; 449; 450; 453; 454; 455; 456; 
457; 458; 459; 460; 461 
academias de ocasión (occasional 
academies) 319; 325 
Académie Frangaise 11; 389; 431; 
436; 457 
Deutsche Gesellschaft (German 
Society) 419; 420 
Deutschgesinnete 
Genossenschaft 419 
Elbschwanorden 419 





Pegnesische Blumenorden 418; 419 


Royal Society 11; 389; 404; 457 
Teutschübende Poetische 
Gesellschaft 420 
archaeology 184; 187; 193; 204; 379; 
442 
Archive/society archive 


Annali 257; 258; 260; 261; 262; 
279 
archive 103; 105; 106; 411 


Ertzschrein 411; 414 
Gesellschaftsbuch 415 


Libro 259; 260; 261; 262; 264; 265; 
268; 269; 270; 271; 272; 273; 274; 
276; 278; 279 

Libro Capitoli 259 

Lynceographum 357 

Wappenbuch 415 

Arte dei Giudici e Notai (guilds of 

judges and notaries) 338 


Banquet/dinner 34; 43; 54; 55; 56; 57; 
58; 71; 75; 85; 87; 88; 100; 106; 108; 
110; 121; 197; 218; 221; 274; 275; 
280; 289; 345; 386; 438; 441 

Belles lettres/bonae litterae 13; 286; 
378; 379; 445 

book of nature 353; 355; 379 

censorship 115; 131; 163 

Coat of arms/Blazon/Postenbrief 120; 
128; 134; 177; 236; 237; 265; 360; 
415; 439; 446 

Collegium/collége/college/colegio 32; 
127; 337; 338; 339; 342; 344; 349; 
349; 351; 379; 383; 404; 420 
colegios de abogados (colleges of 

advocates) 339 
Collége de la Science et Art de 
Rhétorique (College of the Science 
and Art of Rhetoric) 32; 444; 445 
Collegia juridicum or juristarum (= 
collegi professionali cittadini dei 
dottori, giudici ed avvocati) 338 
collegia medica (or medical 
guilds) 348 
collegium medicum 349 
Collegium Naturae Curiosorum 404 

Communauté des avocats et procureurs 
au Parlement de Paris 340 

confrérie de Saint-Nicolas 340 

confrérie de Saint-Yves 343 

contest/competition 2; 15; 18; 19; 20; 
22; 23; 24; 25; 27; 28; 29; 31; 32; 33; 
43; 45; 46; 47; 48; 49; 50; 51; 52; 53; 
54; 55; 61; 63; 69; 75; 76; 77; 93; 94; 
95; 96; 98; 99; 104; 112; 113; 115; 
119; 122; 125; 126; 128; 132; 137; 
139; 140; 141; 144; 145; 146; 147; 
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150; 151; 157; 172; 215; 217; 221; 

222; 223; 224; 232; 233; 234; 238; 

243; 244; 247; 272; 273; 274; 278; 

279; 314; 315; 316; 318; 322; 327; 

377; 378; 381; 425; 426; 427; 428; 

429; 430; 431; 435; 438; 439; 440; 

441; 442; 444; 446; 447; 448; 449; 

454 

award 25; 222; 318 

concert 221 

drama/theatre 81; 89; 93; 95; 97; 
98; 105; 112; 113; 1145 123; 425; 
439 

judge 19; 28; 29; 33; 42; 48; 55; 76; 
175; 176; 221; 222; 234; 235; 237; 
238; 315 

justa 314; 316; 317; 318; 319; 324; 
425; 435; 449 

mer(c)ker 221; 222; 224; 227; 233; 
243 

music 61 

poetry 18; 19; 20; 26; 32; 33; 36; 
41; 42; 50; 61; 62; 76; 124; 139; 
144; 195; 272; 273; 274; 314; 315; 
316; 317; 318; 319; 425; 426; 439; 
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devotion 33; 49; 50; 66; 67; 69; 72; 
340 

Didactic function 
didactic 20; 80; 136; 141; 151; 156; 

57; 159; 175; 178; 299; 396; 450 

education 42; 111; 117; 133; 135; 

48; 150; 156; 157; 164; 174; 187; 

193; 212; 247; 249; 284; 303; 304; 

322; 330; 331; 338; 342; 398; 442 

exercise 45; 128; 132; 134; 136; 

37; 138; 139; 141; 150; 151; 175; 

450 

instruction 18; 31; 136; 141; 339; 
359; 450 

learn 24; 136; 139; 140; 173; 287; 
299; 366; 422 

pedagogy 80; 133; 134; 135; 136; 
139; 141; 156; 288; 396 

school 18; 49; 132; 151; 159; 172; 
177; 180; 191; 207; 222; 223; 224; 
225; 230; 231; 235; 241; 242; 243; 
244; 306; 309; 380; 391; 426; 427; 
439; 448; 449; 450 

teaching 20; 23; 24; 25; 133; 136; 
141; 149; 193; 212; 302; 359; 365; 








440 366; 381 
prize 18; 19; 25; 26; 27; 28; 29; 32; 
33; 34; 46; 47; 51; 52; 53; 545 55; Festive culture 7; 15; 437; 439; 441; 





56; 60; 61; 63; 64; 65; 66; 70; 72; 442; 459 
74; 95; 99; 115; 119; 121; 122; Carnival 42; 77; 91; 94; 111; 112; 
140; 145; 221; 223; 224; 238; 317; 113; 178; 197; 209; 274; 276; 277; 
318; 426; 445; 448 278; 283; 382 
regulations 272; 273 entry 41; 42; 69; 72; 77; 80; 97; 99; 
rules 20; 22; 25; 27; 32; 51; 53; 55; 109; 110; 116; 119; 120; 427; 442 
71; 72; 137; 237; 238; 272; 381; Fat Tuesday 175; 176 
444 feasts 33; 39; 56; 58; 80; 84; 85; 87; 
Conversation/conversatio 122; 155; 88; 90; 91; 92; 93; 94; 95; 96; 97; 
312; 322; 382; 386; 401; 407; 417 99; 100; 103; 105; 106; 107; 108; 
Corporate society 129 113; 114; 116; 138; 142; 178; 197; 
Correspondence 12; 64; 145; 154; 156; 235; 317; 319; 342; 343; 347; 426; 
195; 213; 214; 261; 363; 374; 376; 438 
394; 395; 408; 409; 410; 422; 441; festivals 94; 99; 109; 121; 122; 126; 
457; 458 130; 132; 144; 145; 146; 147; 148; 
society letter 405 150; 151; 168; 197; 203; 440 
Council of Basel 39 giovedi grasso 305 
Council of Brabant 343 Mardi gras 175 
Council of Flanders 345 processions 15; 89; 93; 95; 96; 97; 
Council of Trent 40 98; 105; 112; 115; 120; 178; 350; 
Counter Reformation 346; 351; 364; 426; 430 
372 Saturnalia 197; 200; 203 
Shrove Sunday 91; 92; 94; 98; 106; 
Device/Motto/Impresa 288; 307; 355; 116 
366; 389; 390; 393; 396; 397; 399; Fines/dues/fees 26; 43; 128; 143; 168; 


400; 405; 411; 412; 415 238; 348 
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Fixed dramatic forms 

causes grasses 175; 439 

esbattement 116 

farce 72; 113; 116; 178; 441 

masque 339; 418 

morality plays 116 

mystery play 42; 72; 77 

sottie 84; 116; 178 

tableaux vivants 93; 97; 98; 99; 109; 
116 

Fixed poetic forms 

allegorie latine 53 

ballade 53; 65; 70; 121; 123; 444 

canso 23; 24; 25; 26; 81 

canto carnascialesco 279 

carnival song 277 

chant royal 51; 52; 53; 54; 61; 64; 
65; 70; 71; 74; 76; 426 

dansa 26 

elegy 181; 214; 377; 381 

epigram 53; 70; 194; 196; 201; 208; 
213; 214; 215; 273 

guoco delle polizze 274; 275 

Meistergesang 219; 221; 224; 225; 
227; 229; 230; 231; 233; 238; 239; 
240; 241; 242; 245; 246; 247; 248; 
249 

narrative poems 

octave 273 

ode 70; 74 

refrein 121; 123; 124; 136; 139; 
144; 439; 440 

rondeau 53; 65; 70; 444 

rondels 136 

Sangspruch 229; 230; 234; 247 

song 23; 65; 121; 122; 134; 136; 
137; 141; 144; 220; 221; 222; 224; 
225; 229; 231; 232; 235; 241; 242; 
243; 244; 247; 249; 275; 277; 282; 
283; 426; 427; 428; 438; 439; 448; 
449 

sonnet 70; 268; 272; 273; 280; 287; 
322; 329; 379; 396; 397; 409 

stance 70; 74 

stanza 51; 52; 273; 390 

vejamen 310; 311; 312; 313; 325; 
326 

virelay 65; 444 


174 


Humanists 66; 153; 181; 185; 186; 
187; 188; 189; 191; 192; 193; 194; 
195; 196; 204; 205; 207; 208; 211; 
212; 213; 214; 216; 242; 247; 291; 
293; 298; 304; 432; 442; 443; 446; 
456 
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identity 38; 40; 58; 59; 62; 63; 71; 77; 
117; 128; 132; 168; 179; 247; 266; 
295; 298; 307; 349; 378; 403; 412; 
452 

Immaculate Conception, doctrine 
of 38; 39; 52; 58; 63 

Improvisation/all'improvviso 259; 274; 
276; 278; 279; 312 

Inns of Chancery 339 

Inns of Court 2; 180; 339; 423; 424; 
427; 433 


Joyous knowledge/Gay Saber/gaya 
sciensa 17; 19; 20; 21; 23; 24; 25; 
28; 29; 30; 31; 32; 245; 446 
Latin language 12; 142; 194; 246; 
370 
Liberal arts 13; 133; 134; 135; 304; 
394; 432; 442; 443; 445; 446; 450 
Literary and learned associations 
abbot 82; 83; 84; 85; 86; 88; 92; 
94; 95; 96; 98; 103; 106; 107; 108; 
109; 110; 113; 114; 115; 445; 448 

academician 191; 213; 257; 258; 
259; 264; 271; 272; 274; 275; 276; 
280; 281; 282; 283; 286; 289; 296; 
297; 298; 311; 312; 313; 319; 324; 
325; 326; 327; 329; 330; 332; 333; 
356; 361; 435; 439; 458 

bachelor 25; 26; 28; 29; 441; 446 

Basoche 2; 16; 159; 160; 161; 162; 

63; 166; 167; 168; 169; 170; 171; 

72; 173; 174; 175; 176; 177; 178; 

79; 180; 339; 424; 425; 427; 428; 

429; 430; 431; 436; 437; 438; 439; 

440; 442; 447; 448; 449; 450; 453; 

458; 459; 461 

basochien 162; 163; 164; 165; 166; 

72; 178; 179 

beadle 26; 128; 264 

beminder 127 

brothers 43; 50; 51; 56; 57; 106; 

73 

Bruderschaftsmeister 244 

camerist 127; 128; 137; 138; 139; 

140; 141 

captain 84; 86; 441 

chancellor 20; 25; 28; 29; 30; 161; 

168; 170; 363; 386 

chaplain 51; 97; 168 

compaignons 85 

convent 85 

dean 128; 138 

doctor 25; 26; 28; 29; 30; 441; 446 
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doctoral candidate 28; 29 

emperor 84; 441 

Erzschreinhalter 404; 408; 411; 412; 
414; 415 

fool 84; 91; 93; 95; 96; 97; 105; 
116; 144; 441 

foundation 36; 37; 38; 40; 41; 61; 
86; 90; 92; 106; 133; 134; 162; 
163; 217; 219; 242; 263; 264; 280; 
285; 286; 290; 305; 338; 340; 341; 
342; 343; 350; 351; 353; 354; 355; 
358; 365; 372; 400; 408; 416; 421; 
426; 432; 433; 434; 452; 456 

herald 86 

king 83; 84; 86; 95; 168; 175; 176; 
244; 441 

mainteneur 60 

mantenedor 19; 20; 21; 23; 26; 28; 
29; 30; 31 

Meistersinger 4; 8; 16; 221; 222; 
223; 224; 225; 227; 229; 232; 233; 
234; 236; 239; 241; 242; 243; 246; 
424; 425; 428; 429; 431; 433; 434; 
435; 436; 437; 439; 440; 441; 446; 
447; 448; 449; 450; 451; 454; 456; 
459; 461 

moines 85 

patron saint 92; 125; 127; 128; 134; 
167; 323; 340; 341; 342; 343; 345; 
348; 437 

presidente 319; 325; 326 

prince 33; 36; 37; 43; 45; 46; 48; 
50; 51; 52; 53; 54; 55; 56; 57; 58; 
62; 68; 74; 75; 83; 84; 86; 88; 98; 
103; 107; 109; 110; 124; 128; 129; 
137; 138; 140; 274; 313; 375; 388; 
441 

provost 84; 86; 89; 107; 176 

Puy 2; 8; 16; 33; 34; 35; 36; 37; 38; 
40; 41; 42; 44; 45; 46; 47; 48; 49; 
50; 51; 52; 53; 54; 55; 56; 57; 58; 
59; 60; 61; 62; 63; 64; 65; 66; 67; 
68; 69; 70; 71; 72; 73; 74; 75; 76; 
77, 78; 81; 96; 100; 102; 115; 117; 
123; 124; 245; 423; 424; 425; 426; 
428; 430; 431; 433; 435; 436; 437; 
439; 440; 441; 444; 445; 447; 448; 
449; 454; 459; 461 

Puy d'Amour 101 

Puy de Rhétorique 101 

Puy of Amiens 52; 100 

Puy of Arras 433; 434 

Puy of Dieppe 42 

Puy of Douai 447 

Puy of Our Lady 444 
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Puy of Rouen 65; 71; 436; 439; 
441 

Puy of Saint Cecilia 61 

Puy of Sovereign Love 61 

Puy of the Immaculate 
Conception 41; 42; 62; 68; 77 

Puy of the Immaculate Conception 
of Our Lady 36 

Puy of the Passion 61 

Puy of the Poor 61 

Puys de Notre Dame 79 

secretario 319; 325; 326 

sot 84; 95 

suppóts 85; 166; 168; 169 

vice-chancellor 168 


Organizational structures 


brotherhood/Bruderschaft/fraternity/ 
confraternity 1; 8; 16; 33; 34; 
35; 36; 37; 39; 40; 41; 43; 44; 45; 
46; 48; 49; 50; 51; 55; 56; 57; 58; 
60; 61; 62; 67; 68; 69; 70; 73; 75; 
78; 81; 93; 96; 99; 113; 123; 124; 
127; 128; 130; 133; 138; 145; 159; 
167; 179; 219; 220; 221; 222; 276; 
277; 278; 315; 317; 337; 338; 340; 
341; 343; 344; 345; 346; 348; 349; 
350; 351; 357; 358; 374; 424; 425; 
426; 427; 428; 429; 431; 433; 434; 
436; 437; 438; 439; 440; 441; 445; 
447; 448; 449; 453; 454; 456; 459; 
461 

chamber of rhetoric/chambre de 
rhétorique 4; 5; 8; 16; 80; 89; 
100; 101; 102; 103; 104; 114; 115; 
117; 119; 120; 121; 122; 123; 124; 
125; 126; 127; 128; 129; 130; 131; 
132; 133; 134; 135; 136; 137; 138; 
139; 141; 142; 143; 144; 145; 146; 
147; 148; 149; 150; 151; 152; 153; 
154; 155; 156; 157; 245; 337; 345; 
351; 424; 425; 428; 429; 430; 431; 
433; 434; 435; 436; 437; 438; 439; 
440; 441; 442; 445; 447; 448; 449; 
450; 451; 453; 454; 459; 460; 
461 

company/compagnie/gezelschap 83; 
84; 85; 86; 87; 88; 90; 91; 92; 94; 
95; 98; 99; 100; 103; 106; 108; 
109; 111; 112; 113; 114; 115; 123; 
124; 127; 128; 134; 179; 219; 221; 
222; 229; 237; 238; 240; 241; 242; 
243; 244; 245; 247; 248; 249; 265; 
272; 277; 278; 283; 339; 351; 404; 
434; 437; 441; 453; 456 
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consistory 17; 19; 20; 22; 23; 25; 
26; 27; 28; 29; 30; 31; 32; 439; 
440; 446; 447; 448; 449; 450; 454 

corporation 126; 127; 128; 129; 
138; 161; 337; 339; 344; 345; 349; 
351 

fellowship 124; 127; 128; 354; 355; 
359; 360; 363; 371; 372; 374; 378; 
383; 384; 385; 387; 424; 434; 441; 

461 

guild 81; 93; 96; 97; 98; 99; 113; 

117; 125; 127; 128; 135; 152; 159; 

161; 167; 179; 242; 243; 337; 338; 

343; 344; 345; 346; 347; 348; 349; 

350; 351; 425; 428; 431; 433; 434; 

435; 437; 439; 440; 441; 445; 446; 

447; 448; 450; 451; 453; 456; 458; 

461 

joyful/joyous abbey/association/ 

company/compagnie joyeuse 18; 

19; 29; 79; 80; 81; 82; 83; 84; 85; 

86; 87; 88; 89; 90; 91; 93; 94; 95; 

96; 97; 98; 99; 100; 101; 103; 104; 

105; 106; 107; 108; 109; 110; 111; 

12; 113; 114; 115; 116; 117; 123; 

24; 179; 424; 425; 427; 428; 429; 

431; 433; 434; 435; 436; 437; 438; 

439; 440; 441; 445; 448; 449; 450; 

454; 459; 461 

titels (Flemish), titles 104; 123; 124; 

424; 425; 428; 433; 439; 441; 448 











Parlement of Franche-Comté 343 
Parlement of Paris 
175; 339 
Parlement of Toulouse 31 
Patronage/patrons 19; 32; 33; 45; 72; 
77; 189; 208; 214; 216; 293; 321; 
339; 425; 426; 447; 449 
peace of Vervins 85 
performative literary culture 
122; 123; 156; 428; 438; 439; 442; 
443; 446; 448; 449; 450; 451; 452; 
453; 454; 455; 457; 458; 459 
Pléiade 65; 69; 71 
Poeta Laureatus 195; 217; 443 
crowned with laurels 269; 442 
laurel wreath 151; 217 


poetry 





66; 69; 70; 71; 75; 77; 78; 101; 122; 
123; 125; 132; 135; 136; 137; 154; 
182; 183; 187; 188; 193; 194; 195; 


159; 163; 169; 174; 


3; 14; 16; 


1; 4; 18; 19; 23; 24; 25; 27; 30; 
33; 34; 35; 44; 45; 46; 48; 49; 51; 52; 
53; 54; 55; 59; 60; 61; 62; 63; 64; 65; 
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196; 200; 203; 204; 205; 208; 209; 
211; 217; 218; 224; 233; 257; 259; 
268; 269; 270; 271; 272; 273; 274; 
275; 276; 277; 278; 281; 282; 283; 
287; 300; 301; 314; 315; 316; 318; 
319; 321; 322; 327; 328; 330; 331; 
332; 355; 365; 374; 379; 395; 421; 
425; 426; 427; 428; 430; 432; 438; 
439; 441; 442; 443; 444; 446; 448; 
449 

poets 4; 18; 24; 25; 31; 33; 34; 42; 43; 
45; 46; 47; 48; 49; 51; 52; 53; 54; 55; 
56; 57; 59; 60; 61; 62; 63; 64; 66; 70; 
71; 72; 76; 124; 194; 208; 226; 230; 
242; 268; 272; 313; 315; 318; 320; 
321; 322; 332; 407; 408; 435; 439; 
442; 443; 446; 448 

print culture 16; 148; 451; 452 

professionalization 143; 339 

Protestants 103; 364 

Pseudonyms/society names 
390; 406; 416; 453; 454 


260; 323; 


Questione della lingua/question of the 
language 266; 267 


Recruitment 
454 
Reformation 102; 115; 142; 145; 148; 
150; 242; 408 
Regulations/statutes/ordnung/Leys 
d’Amors/Reimgesetz 
Leys d'Amors 21; 22; 23; 24; 25; 
27; 28; 29; 30; 31; 32; 443; 444 
ordnung 219; 220; 221; 233 
regulations 138; 219; 343; 345; 350; 
455 
Reimgesetz 
401 
rules 128; 130; 138; 139; 264; 280; 
310; 311; 328; 343; 355; 356; 357; 
358; 395; 404; 417; 432; 436; 437; 
44; 453; 454 
statutes 34; 36; 37; 39; 40; 43; 44; 
47; 48; 50; 57; 60; 69; 76; 124; 
29; 133; 134; 137; 138; 139; 142; 
159; 160; 161; 166; 167; 169; 172; 
260; 262; 265; 271; 280; 309; 310; 
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